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HAUGHTON “TALKS IT OVER” WITH THE SQUAD AT BAKER FIELD.—The photograph shows a view of the 
practice gridiron, where the daily workouts are held. he photographer caught only a part of the squad in this picture. 


Columbia Opens Her Doors for 170th 
Academic Year 


Volume XV . September 28 


Noni “The Football Situation of 1923” 1923 


By James R. Knapp, ’00, 03L., Chairman, Football Advisory 
‘Committee. 


Waterfalls, transformed into electricity, carry the trains 
of the C. M. & St. P. 650 miles over the Rockies, 


And you know what coal costs! 


Saving coal is impor- 
tant, but saving human 
energy is much more 
important. General 
Electric Company de- 
signs and produces the 
equipment by which 
electricity does both. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Fifty-one G-E electric locomotives 
are now doing the same work 
which 130 coal and oil-burning 
engines used to do on the 650 mile 
electrified sections of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul. 


Engineers estimate that the com- 
plete electrification of our rail- 
roads would save over 100 million 
tons.of coal a year. 
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To the Alumni 


Surely it is something to enter upon one’s one 
hundred and seventieth year in the best of health 
and spirits! Columbia is not so much one hun- 
dred and seventy years old as she is one hundred 
and seventy years young. Never has she been 
more confident of the justice and wisdom of her 
ideals, and never has she been more vigorous and 
more whole-hearted in her pursuit of them. 
Those who persist in measuring academic achieve- 
ment in terms of endowment and of enrollment, 
constantly refer to Columbia as rich and big. 
We, however, are much less concerned with mate- 
rial resources and with student attendance than 
we are with our intellectual and moral life, our 
growing company of well-trained and well-in- 
spired youth, and our constant and many-sided 
contributions to man’s knowledge of himself and 
of the nature that surrounds him. Research, in- 


quiry, verification, are the supreme tests of a 
university’s effectiveness. Measured by this 
qualitative standard, Columbia ranks with the 
few leaders of the thought of the world. Where 
else is assembled an equally devoted and accom- 
plished company of productive scholars? From 
what other center of higher learning go out more 
rays of light into the surrounding darkness of 
misunderstanding and of ignorance? 

For nearly forty years Columbia has been a 
pioneer in the organization and development of 
higher education. One great far-reaching reform 
after another has come from Columbia, and these 
reforms have become not only national but inter- 
national in their scope and their influence. 

In a time of intolerance, mob violence, and in- 
tellectual lynching of every kind, Columbia is a 
true home of freedom. Here honest-minded 
scholars may think and teach as the spirit moves 
them, and here is constantly stimulated a spirit 
of eager inquiry and intellectual advance. 

These are the glories of Columbia, and these 
are her title not only to fame but to the love and 
confidence of her thousands of Alumni scattered 
all over the world. 


7 DPP hanne fatin 


President’s Room, 
September 21, 1923. 


WHAT WILL THE NEW YEAR BRING?— 
Columbia opens her One Hundred and Seventieth year 
with prospects for a normal record of activity in all 
departments. The war has merged with history to an 
extent which allows a consideration of educational prob-. 
lems on a peace basis, and once more the University can 
look ahead to a year to be featured—we hope—with no 
interruptions of a world-wide cataclysmic nature. The 
steady growth of the Summer Session, which in 1923 
registered a record-breaking enrollment Of 12.675, gives 
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an indication of what we can expect for the year just 
ahead. 


For the Alumni there will be plenty of interest. Next 
month the Federation will celebrate the tenth anniver- 
sary of its founding, with appropriate ceremonies on 
the actual birthday—October 29th—of the central 
Alumni organization. Official announcement of the 
plans for this occasion will be forthcoming in the next 
week or ten days. A special issue of the News will 
commemorate the event, and a dinner will be held which 
Alumni, who have “been actively engaged in promoting 
a closer and more helpful relationship between Colum- 
bia University and its Alumni,” will have the privilege 
of attending. For the Alumni Fund little need be said 
at this early date, except that plans are already under 
way to break last year’s record, which was the best in 
its history. The News is out to help along all the good 
work. In order to increase our usefulness we have 
taken unto ourselves a business manager whose duty 
it will be to pay attention to subscription and advertis- 
ing details. As we have grown, we need the services 
of someone who, under the watchful eye of the Manag- 
ing Editor, can develop these important sides of our 
business life. 


+ 


A CALL TO ARMS.—It would be a fatal mis- 
take to try to hide the interest that graduates of the 
University are showing this fall in the athłetic situation. 
A belated crew flurry has been completely over- 
shadowed by the rapid approach of the football season 
and the active inauguration of the Haughton regime. 
In answer to a query from the editor of the News for 
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a statement to the Alumni about the crew, the Chair- 
man of the Rowing Committee of the Athletic Associa- 
tion has advised us that as far as he knows the rowing 
coach situation is as yet unsettled. Interest in this 
matter was fairly general during the summer, but has 
now waned with the thud of the pigskin and the crash 
of gridiron conflict on Baker Field, where a new squad 
of instructors are working daily with the remnants of 
last year’s Varsity and the bulk of a first-class fresh- 
man team as a nucleus for our football regeneration. 

The News wishes to call particular attention to an 
article in this week’s issue by the Chairman of the 
Football Committee. In addition to providing an ex- 
tremely interesting account of the Committee’s delib- 
erations, which culminated in the establishment of the 
present system in embryo, this article points out in no 
uncertain terms the obligations which the Alumni have 
to make this football season and succeeding seasons 
successful. There is more to a Columbia system, as 
Mr. Haughton conceives it, than merely engaging him 
to impart his knowledge of the greatest of all fall sports 
to a group of young men who are green timber and 
without any experience in playing a winning game. 
If football represents and is designed to bring out quali- 
ties in young men that typify the best traditions of the 
race, the same spirit that the head coach will bring out 
of his squad will have to permeate the campus and 
will have to seep up through the army of graduates. 

It isn’t a one man job, and no one knows that better 
than that one man. The Chairman of the Football 
Committee indicates very clearly that a few more must 
come to a definite understanding on this point before we 
can hope for a realization of our football aspirations. 


Another Year Rolls "Round 


The 1923 opening exercises, ushering 
in the 170th academic year, were held 
last Wednesday afternoon, September 26. 
The procession formed as usual im the 
Library, and students and faculties 
marched to the gymnasium for the exer- 
cises. President Butler made a short 
address of grecting, following which Dr. 
John Dewey, professor of philosophy, 
delivered the annual academic address, 
on “Culture and Professionalism in Edu- 
cation.” 

At the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, the exercises were held in the 
lower lecture room of the Fifty-ninth 
Street building, at 10:3Q, Wednesday 
morning. President Butler’s brief talk 
was followed by the address of Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon, professor of psy- 
chiatry, the subject of which was “Mind 
and Medicine.” 

Registration in all departments of the 
University has been underway since Sep- 
tember 19, and while definite figures will 


not be available for a few days, the 
Registrar has reported that the total 
attendance in all branches of the Uni- 
versity will probably approximate that of 
last year, when the aggregate, including 
the Summer Session, reached the 30,619 
mark. Columbia College will undoubt- 
edly attain its maximum enrollment of 
2,000. For the past several years appli- 
cations for admission to the College have 
outrun its facilities. 

The Medical and Dental schools are 
also among the graduate departments 
which have been compelled to limit their 
enrollment this year. On account of the 
increased number of applications for the 
Law school, each of the first year classes 
has been divided into two groups; and 
it is quite likely that the registration in 
this school will exceed last year’s record 
of 653. 

The Building Program 

Work has progressed at a rapid pace 

during the past summer on the mew 


School of Business building, which is 
being erected on the northeast corner 
of Broadway and 116th Street. The 
entire steel frame-work is already in 
place, and this spacious building will no 
doubt be ready to house its share of 
the 1924 Summer Session group. No 
sooner had the laborers finished their 
work on the new Faculty House, which 
was opened last Spring, than excavations 
were started for the Women’s Dormi- 
tory which will stand on East Field, 
immediately behind the Faculty House, 
looking toward Amsterdam Avenue. On 
account of the increase in building costs, 
the Trustees of the University have de- 
cided to proceed no further at this time 
with the construction of the Women’s 
Dormitory than the building of the foun- 
dation. This work is just about com- 
pleted now. No further building will be 
done on South Field at this time, al- 
though plans and specifications have been 
drawn fo Students’ Hall, which will 
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ultimately have its place there, where the 
south stand is now located. The re- 
markable improvements that have been 
made at Baker Field are mentioned in 
detail in another article in this issue of 
the News. 


Faculty Appointments 


Appointment of two notable scholars 
to the Faculty has been announced. For- 
tunat Joseph Strowski has been named 
visiting professor of French civilization 
and Literature for 1923-1924, and Dr. 
Frederick P. Gay of the University of 
California succeeds to the chair of bac- 
teriology in the Medical School, which 
was made vacant by the resignation of 
Professor Hans Zinsser. 

M. Strowski was born in Poland, May 
6, 1866. His family having moved to 
France when he was yet young, he re- 
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ceived most of his education in that coun- 
try. After graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Bordeaux, he was appointed to 
the chair of French literature in his 
Alma Mater. Though he was called to 
the Sorbonne about 1910 as professor of 
modern French literature, he still retains 
the title of honorary professor in the 
University of Bordeaux. He is a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences of Cra- 
cow, and president of the Society of 
Historical Studies of France. M. Strow- 
ski is the author of numerous works, and 
is editor of the series entitled “Le Flor- 
ilege Francais Contemporain,” consisting 
of the works of the most important con- 
temporary authors. 

Dr. Gay was born in July, 1874. He 
was graduated from Harvard College in 
1897, and received his M. D. from Johns 
Hopkins in 1901. For two years he was 


3 


a demonstrator in pathology at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He studied 
abroad at the Pasteur Institute at Brus- 
sels for three years and returned to 
Harvard as an instructor in pathology 
and bacteriology for the same period. 
Dr. Gay then went to the University of 
California, where he was professor of 
pathology and bacteriology and then pro- 
fessor of bacteriology. Subsequently he 
saw service with the Army, and last year 
was chairman of the Division of Medical 
Sciences of the National Research Coun- 
cil, on leave from the University of Cali- 
fornia. He is the author of numerous 
publications in the field of bacteriology 
and immunity, and is a member of many 
national societies. He was recently decor- 
ated by the Belgian Government as Com- 
mander of the Order of the Crown, for 
his scientific work, 


The Football Situation of 1923 


Being an earnest, straightforward and interesting account of Columbia's football status and of her aspirations 
for the future, written especially for the News by one who knows,—James R. Knapp, ’00, ’03L. 


The Committees in charge of the actual 
work of guiding and planning the sport, 
of course, desire the approval and sup- 
port of the Alumni, for that is essential 
to success. We also want more than 
their general support; we want their 
advice and active assistance to the full- 
est extent, for we believe that they can 
helpfully participate in the accomplish- 
ment of success. To open the way for 
and invite this assistance, we desire to 
keep them informed of the football situ- 
ation and of the policies of the Athletic 
Committee in regard to it. As we have 
taken a new step of policy in the selec- 
tion of Mr. Percy D. Haughton as Head 
Coach, it may be of interest for me to 
recount the circumstances of that step 
and our reasons, hopes and aspirations 
pertinent to it. 

At the conclusion of last year’s un- 
fortunate season, the University Com- 
mittee on Athletics and the Football Ad- 
visory Committee (which is an arm of 
the University Committee), together with 
a number of ex-players of football among 
the Alumni, made a study of the situa- 
tion, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
reasons for the lack of success, and cor- 
recting those contributing causes if pos- 
sible. The conclusion was reached that 
the lack of success was due, at least in 
large part, to the fundamental lack of a 
permanent and efficient system of coach- 
ing. We could find no other reason for 
our failure to make at least a creditable 
showing during past years, and for being 
beaten by teams of clearly inferior mate- 
rial and spirit. 

The first step was, of course, to find 


the right man for the position of Head 
Coach, made vacant by the resignation 
of Mr. O’Neill. A Committee was ap- 
pointed for the special purpose of can- 
vassing the coaching material and recom- 
mending an appointee. The Committee 
consisted of Messrs. Chester W. Cuthell, 
05; Thomas J. Thorp, ’05; John D. 
Kennedy, °19; Capt. Walter Koppisch, 
24, and the writer. Graduate Manager 
Robert W. Watt, ’16, was an active prin- 
cipal participant in the work of the Com- 
mittee, and, of course, the Committee 
acted as an instrument of the Athletic 
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Wide World. 


Committee and the Football Advisory 
Committee and in close touch with and 
active participation by them. We found 
Mr. Thorp’s knowledge of coaches and 
of football tremendously helpful. 

This Special Committee entered its 
work on the theory that there was sufh- 
cient material at Columbia for the mak- 
ing of a successful football team; that 
the spirit and interest of the undergradu- 
ates was sufficiently strong and whole- 
hearted to make possible the molding of 
this material into a football team which 
would be commensurate with Columbia’s 


A PART OF THE AFTERNOON PROGRAM AT BAKER FIELD. 
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size and standing in the college world; 
and that the fundamental basis of Co- 
lumbia athletics was sound. While it is 
true that the huge registration at Co- 
lumbia gives an entirely exaggerated im- 
pression of the amount of athletic re- 
sources and material available, yet the 
undergraduate college is of sufficient size, 
and its personnel is of sufficient ability, 
to make it possible for its teams to com- 
pete on an even basis with teams of other 
universities and colleges of high stand- 
ing. We have many disadvantages to 
cope with, but so have other universities. 
We have one great advantage over many 
of even the great universities, our fac- 
ulty. Alumni and undergraduates—are 
united in a uniform effort for success. 
We have none of the factional jealousies 
and disagreements which interfere with 
success in many institutions, and the 
basis and theory of our athletic activi- 
ties, and their relation to educational life 
are sound, intelligent and honorable and 
recognized with respect by the college 
world. 

We, therefore, believed that there was 
no good reason why a Columbia team 
should not maintain a uniform standard 
of considerable excellence, and that 
therefore the best grade of coaching 
should be provided. 

In the search for a coach the Com- 
mittee, therefore, did not prescribe any 
limitations of inferiority but made a 
thorough examination of all the coaching 
ability in the United States, wherever 
situated, for the purpose of obtaining the 
best possible. A considerable amount of 
work was necessary to do this thoroughly, 
as it was accomplished principally by 
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personal interviews with scores of 
coaches and persons familiar with their 
work. I think the canvass was suff- 
ciently thorough to warrant us in draw- 
ing conclusions with the confidence born 
of a sufficient knowledge of the facts. 

We found a most surprising wealth of 
material available to us. The task of 
coaching a Columbia team appealed to the 
ambition and sporting instinct of every- 
one. The opportunity of occupying an 
important place in the great University 
and the great city was very attractive. 
Before we were through we received the 
impression that almost every coach in 
the United States wanted to come to 
Columbia. We had applications from 
fifty or sixty men, of whom at least 
thirty-five were already active head 
coaches of university and college teams, 
many of them among the most prominent 
in the country. The coach we recom- 
mended was not one of those applicants. 
We reached him by the following pro- 
cess: i 

We laid down three requirements for 
our head roach. First: He must be 
a man of high technical coaching ability. 
Second: He must be a man of high 
character and attractive personality, and 
of such calibre as to inspire around him 
a high standard of athletic spirit. Third: 
His coaching method must be the build- 
ing up of a continuous system of coach- 
ing rather than what is called “a one- 
man situation.” We found the second 
and third of these requirements harder 
to fill than the first. 

In passing I cannot help saying that 
we noted with regret the prevalence im 
college athletics generally and especially 


PLAYING FIELD.—Before the improvements took Dhapez 


in football, of the idea of winning games 
at any cost, with a purely professional 
coach devoted entirely to the enhance- 
ment of his own reputation and financial 
prosperity and with the furnishing of 
material to him by unsportsmanlike 
methods. The extent to which this ideal 
or lack of it prevails, the lengths to which 
it goes and thẹ means employed to ac- 
complish it, presented a most unpleasant 
picture. The institutions where it does 
not exist were very few and conspicuous 
exceptions. 

Our trend of thought led us to Boston. 
We came to the conclusion that the 
Harvard system of football was the 
best in the United States and that the 
man in the United States who most com- 
pletely fulfilled our three requirements 
was the man who established the present 
Harvard System. We were able to con- 
vince Mr. Haughton that he should come 
to Columbia. The University Committee 
on Athletics appointed him as Head 
Coach. 


The Financial Arrangement Secondary 


We were able to get Mr. Haughton 
solely because oí the fact that we had 
an honorable and fine story truthfully to 
tell about Columbia, and Columbia men, 
institutions, spirit and ideals. By its 
merit the story convinced him that the 
leadership of our football situation was 
a position which offered opportunity for 
a great contribution to the development 
of the best ideals of sport and the train- 
ing and character building which result 
therefrom, and was, therefore, worthy 
of the ambition and best effort of any 
man. It is a fact that the necessary 
financial arrangement was secondary and 
moderate, discussed only after he had 
expressed his desire to come and was not 
the cause for his acceptance of the posi- 
tion. 


It is important that every Alumnus 
should realize that Mr. Haughton comes 
to Columbia on the basis of a sporting 
and educational and not a business re- 
lationship, because we should meet him 
and work with him in the same spirit. 
President Butler epitomized and estab- 
lished this fact with authority by his let- 
ter to Mr. Haughton and in the manner 
of his public and private receptions of 
Mr. Haughton. 


He comes to us with the good will and 
hearty acquiescence of Harvard athletic 
authorities, who recognize the benefit to 
college sport as a whole which would be 
derived from football success at Colum- 
bia. Both Mr. Haughton and ourselves 
hope that he will soon become an import- 
ant integral part of Columbia educational 
and -secial life. He is doing his part 
wholeheartedly and without reservation. 
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We shall all soon learn to love and ad- 
mire him personally. 

The keynote of our ambition is not the 
immediate winning of a few games from 
prominent football teams. It is the build- 
ing up of a continuous series of football 
teams who will continue year after year 
to play a uniform brand of intelligent and 
courageous football, winning their fair 
share of games and ultimately against 
teams of universities of our own size and 
standing, and at any and all times show- 
ing a well coached and hard fighting 
team which will force any adversary to 
the limit of effort before it can achieve 
a close fought victory. This will achieve 
the result of perpetuating among the stu- 
dent body at large an educational body and 
character building activity which will re- 
dound to the honor of the university as a 
whole, because it will be a pleasure and 
a lasting benefit in the battle of life to 
every student from the captain of the 
team down to the student who can only 
do his best to make the third eleven of 
a class team. This is the goal and real 
purpose of intercollegiate athletics. 

I have said that our ultimate object is 
the building up of an admirable and ef- 
ficient participation in athletics by the 
student body rather than the winning of 
a few games in the near future against 
hig teams. This does not mean that we 
are not going to play the game to win. 
The most valuable feature of the char- 
acter building which results from ath- 
letics is the cultivation of the fighting 
spirit which will not brook defeat. Win- 
ning games is the object of all partici- 
fants in competitive athletics. We have 
engaged Mr. Haughton primarily because 
we believe that under him in the long run 
we shall win more games and suffer our 
defeats by smaller scores than in any 
other way. We shall shape our policies 
and strain every effort to win games, and 
as many of them as is possible. 


Baker Field 

The Trustees of the University have 
most wholeheartedly and efficiently dem- 
onstrated their desire to encourage suc- 
cessful teams and the participation in ath- 
letics by every student who is willing to 
make the effort. Alumni perhaps are not 
aware of the extent to which the students 
already participate and many will be sur- 
prised to learn that over 400 men were 
active members of Varsity squads last 
spring. The Trustees are spending about 
$200,000 on Baker Field. This money 
has been expended in close cooperation 
and consultation between the Committee 
on Buildings and Grounds for the Board 
of Trustees and the Athletic authorities. 
Through almost superhuman efforts, Mr. 
Norris, Superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds, will have accomplished the 
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preparation of Baker Field for athletics 
for the next season and with splendid re- 
sult. Two full football fields have al- 
ready been completed, one of them with 
stands of a seating capacity of 15,000 
people on the sides of the field, and next 
spring a running track with a 220-yard 
straightaway and a full baseball diamond 
will be finished, with the hope of an ad- 
ditional baseball diamond for the next 
succeeding season. The locker and shower 
house facilities house 500 men. It is hoped 
to extend this in the near future by pro- 
viding locker facilities for the crew at the 
boathouse, which will increase the total 
lockers to between 600 and 700. Baker 
Field is now a Lully place, and well worth 
a trip of inspection by all local alumni. 

The home football games this Fall 
will be played at Baker Field, with the 
exception of the Cornell and Dartmouth 
games which will be played at the Polo 
Grounds. The Pennsylvania game will 
be played at Philadelphia. 

The Manor House is being occupied as 
Training Quarters for the Varsity Squad. 
It has been partially redecorated and fur- 
nished, largely through a gift of $1,000 
from Archibald Douglas ’94, ’"96L, made 
for that purpose, and much appreciated. 
I think we should call the main study 
and living room the “Dcuglas Room.” 

Spring practice was conducted at Baker 
Field for three weeks in April, with a 
squad varying from 50 to 70 men on 
the ficld each day. Schools of instruction 
were also held. This will be continued 
in the future. Mr. Haughton and as- 
sistant coaches to the number of seven 
thus began their work of instruction. 
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When the preliminary training season 
opened on September 10 at Baker Field, 
Mr. Haughton had the following staff 
of assistant coaches: John C. Depler, of 
the University of Illinois, for the second 
team, who was with us last year; Doug- 
las Lawson, Harvard, for the line; Phil- 
lip Philbin, Harvard, for centers; Charles 
C. Crowley, Harvard, for ends; William 
Murray, Harvard, for quarterbacks, and 
Roscoe C. Fitts, Harvard, for the backs. 
These coaches with one exception have all 
had coaching experience of some years. 
Doc. Barrett will continue as Trainer, 
and Dr. Paul Withington, of Harvard, 
will act as Medical Director and line 
coach. 

We hope, as soon as it is possible to 
do so, to train Columbia men as assistant 
ccaches and incorporate them in the staff. 
We want to preserve a continuity of 
personnel of coaches so that the system 
will go on continuously, with only neces- 
sary partial changes in personnel from 
year to year. 

It can be scen from the above that we 
are p:anning, not simply the coaching of 
eleven men for a big game but provid- 
ing sufficient facilities for instruction of 
a very large squad. We plan, if the stu- 
dents respond in sufficient numbers, to 
have a Varsity squad consisting roughly 
of about three teams and a second Varsity 
squad which will furnish material to the 
first Varsity squad. This second team 
will have its own identity, its own coaches 
and will be of such importance that it 
will be an honor to belong to it. We plan 
for intercollegiate games for the second 
team and ultimately to build it up to a 
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Junior Varsity somewhat along the lines 
of the Junior Varsity crew. There will 
be sufficient coaches, playing space and 
Iccker capacity so that every student who 
has any desire to play Varsity football 
can do so. 

As intercollegiate athletics exist to-day 
it is a very big game and success is an 
accomplishment requiring serious and 
constant effort on the part of under- 
graduates, and loyal and active support 
and guidance by the graduates. The 
faculty is working incessantly to improve 
the calibre of the student-body which at- 
tends the university. The faculty and 
students together are working for the 
education of the student under continu- 
ously increasing better mutual under- 
standing. Both faculty and students at 
Colum^ia regard athletic and study-room 
activities as mutually helpful and co- 
ordinately interdependent. To an in- 
creasing extent, the Columbia athlete to- 
day considers the work of maintaining 
his scholastic ability and standing as an 
integral part of his athletic career, and 
likewise his athletic career as part of his 
educational training. 

Alumni can render very material assist- 
ance to the success of the football team 
and of all athletics, not only by attending 
games and being generally loyal and 
staunch supporters of the teams and the 
reputation of the University, but in prac- 
tical and active ways. There are two 
ways in which they can do active help- 
ful and necessary work. First: They can, 
through their acquaintances and especially 
through the preparatory schools from 
which they graduated, do active work in 
bringing the right kind of men to college. 
Second: They can come back to the col- 
lege through their faculty and = alumni 
friends and their fraternities, clubs and 
extra curricula organizations to which 
they belonged, become acquainted with 
members of the student body, give them 
encouragement and advice, and in specific 
cases actively assist some boy in main- 
taining his scholastic standing or his ex- 
tra curricula activities, and help him in 
his college career. Work of this kind 
which is done during the twelve months 
of the year will show resu'ts on Satur- 
day afternoons on field and river. 

The New Coaching Staff 

A brief summary of the foothall ex- 
perience of each member of the new staff 
in charge of Columbia football at Baker 
Field, is given below for the benefit of 
Alumni: 

“p, D.,’’ Head Coach 

Percy D. Haughton, the new head 
coach, attended Groton School for six 
years. From there he went to Harvard, 
graduating with the Class of 1899 after 
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having played four years of football at 
fullback and tackle. Immediately after 
his graduation he began coaching, taking 
charge of gridiron affairs at Cornell for 
two years. From 1908 to 1916 he was 
head coach at Harvard. He retired from 
active coaching in 1916, but last year the 
Football Advisory Committee obtained 
his consent to become Head Coach at 
Columbia. 


Dr. Withington, Assistant Coach 
Dr. Paul C. Withington came across the 
Pacific to enter Harvard after being 
graduated from Punaheu Preparatory 
School of Honolulu. At Harvard he 
played at guard, center, tackle and end, 
in the years 1903 and 1909. He has 
coached teams representing Harvard, 
Wisconsin and the 89th Division, U. S. 
Army. The last named eleven won the 
championship of the A. E. F. under his 
tu:clage. Dr. Withington was graduated 
from the Harvard Medical School in 1914, 
and has gained a reputation as a surgeon 
of note. 
Charles Crowley, Assistant Coach 
Crowley received his preparatory school 
education at Cambridge Latin School. 
He played right end on the Harvard 
eleven in 1907 and 1908, and was selected 
on the All-America team of the latter 
vear. Later he played in the same posi- 
tion at Notre Dame. He served as head 
coach at the University of Dallas trom 
1913 to 1917, and was a member of the 
coaching staff at Harvard in 1921 and 
1922. 
Dougias Lawson, Assistant Coach 
Lawson attended preparatory school at 
St. Paul’s, Concord, N. H. He entered 
Harvard with the Class of 1913, and 
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played at tackle on the Crimson eleven 
in 1912. He was line coach at Williams 
in 1921 and last year. 

William L. Murray, Assistant Coach 

Murray was graduated from Andover 
in 1914, and entered Harvard in the fall 
of that year. He played at quarterback 
on the Crimson eleven in 1916 and 1919, 
and made the trip to the Pacific Coast for 
the game between Oregon and Harvard 
at Pasadena on New Year's Day, 1920. 
Murray was captain of the Harvard team 
in 1919. 

Philip Philbin, Assistant Coach 

Philbin received his preliminary schoof 
education at the Clinton (Mass.) High 
School. From there he went to Harvard 
in 1917. He graduated from the latter 
institution in 1921, having been the reg- 
ular center on the Crimson eleven for 


the years 1918, 1919 and 1920. 


John C. Depler, Assistant Coach 

Depler is the sole survivor of last year’s 
staff among the present coaches. He was 
graduated from the Lewistown (lIIl.) 
High School. During his undergraduate 
days at the Univers:ty of Illinois, he was 
chosen All-Conference center in 1919 
and 1920; All-Western center in 1919 and 
1920; and a member of Walter Camp’s 
second All-America team in 1918 and 
1919. l 

Roscoe Fitts, Assistant Coach 

Fitts prepared for Harvard at the Bos- 
ton English High School and at Hunting- 
ton School. He was a halfback and end 
on the Harvard eleven in 1920, 1921 and 
1922. He graduated from Harvard only 
last year, and is the youngest member of 
the coaching staff at Columbia. 


A Summer Session of Many Outstanding Features 


By John J. Coss, '08AM., Associate Professor of Philosophy and Director of the 
Summer Session 


The twenty-fourth Summer Session of 
Columbia University closed on August 
17, after a term of six weeks. There 
were in attendance 12.675 students, as 
against 12,567 of the previous year. In 
the student body women outnumbered 
the men two to one. The largest num- 
ber of students working in the Summer 
Session for a Columbia degree was 
found in the graduate group of Teach- 
ers College with the remarkable total 
of 1,972. 

The distribution of students by divi- 
sions follows: North Atlantic States, 
7,174; South Atlantic States, 1.075; 
North Central States, 2,373; South 
Central States, 825; Western States, 261; 
Insular and Non-Contiguous Territories, 
56, and Foreign Countries, 311. The larg- 
est figures in the foreign countries were 
Canada, 121; China, 93, and Japan, 29. 


Each year the Summer Session pre- 
sents some outstanding feature in which 
the work of a department or depart- 
ments is particularly emphasized. In the 
Summer Session of 1923 graduate 
courses in modern languages were de- 
veloped as never before in the conduct 
of the University. From France there 
came to the University six of the out- 
standing teachers from the institutions 
of that country. The list is as follows: 

Joseph Bédier, D. ès L., Professeur de 
Langue et Littérature Francaises du 
Moyen Age, Collège de France, Paris, 
France; Membre de Académie Fran- 
caise. 

Raoul Blanchard. Assesseur du Doyen 
de la Faculté des Lettres; Professeur de 
Géographie, Université de Grenoble, 
Grenoble, France. 

Emile Bourgeois, D. es L., Professeur 
d'Histoire. Politigueset Diplomatique des 
Temps Modernes, Université de Paris, 
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Paris, France; Membre de l’Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. 

Bernard Fay, Agrege des Lettres; 
sometime Victor Chapman Fellow at 
Harvard University and Instructor of 
Modern French Literature at Columbia 
University. 

Paul Hazard, D. ès L., Maitre de Con- 
ferences de Littérature Francaise a La 
Sorbonne, Université de Paris, Paris, 
France. 

Edouard LeRoy, D. es L., Professeur 
de Philosophie Moderne, Collège de 
France, Paris, France. 

Our own Professor de Onis repre- 
sented the teaching of Spanish by a for- 
eign professor, while from Italy there 
came Giuseppe Prezzolini, author of 
“Amici,” “Uomini 22 Citta tre,” “Dopo 
Caporetto,” etc.; and editor of “La 
Voce.” England was represented by 
Arthur E. Morgan, A.M., F.R.S.L., pro- 
fessor of English, University College, 
Exeter, England; and Arthur W. Reed, 
A.M., reader, King’s College, London, 
England. In addition to the highly spe- 
cialized courses which were given by 
the French professors, a composite 
course on French Civilization was of- 
fered. In this course cach of the pro- 
fessors participated. A more detailed 
account of their work will be given in 
Professor Gerig’s article on “The For- 
eign Professors at Columbia,” which 
will appear in next week's News. 
Another unusual feature of the 1923 
Summer Session was an IJnstitute of 
Government and Politics given by the 
University in conjunction with the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, from 
July 16 to 27. The Institute consisted 
of a series of thirty lectures under the 
following general topics: “Problems in 
Popular Government,” “Efficient Law 
Making,” “City Government,” “Prob- 
lems in Efficient Government,” “Popu- 
larizing the Teaching of Government.” 
Fifty students from twenty-five States 
were in attendance. Similar to the In- 
stitute lectures, since they, too, were 
training in citizenship, were the four lec- 
tures on the “Education of the Adult 
Immigrant” given in cooperation with 
the University of the State of New 
York. 

Throughout the year, but particularly 
in the summer, the University exercises 
a profound influence upon the educa- 
tional interests of the entire country. 
In the theory of education, including 
mental measurements, as well as in the 
practice of education, including adminis- 
tration and teaching methods, Columbia 
influences thousands of students, among 
them many of the superintendents and 
supervisors of our largest cities. Teach- 
ers in the Summer Session come to per- 
fect themselves also in the subject mat- 
ter which they teach and in every de- 
partment of the University there are 
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many hundreds of them seeking to se- 
cure a more complete control over their 
own subject matter. 


In this summer, as in summers past, 
the social clubs organized under the aus- 
pices of the different States of the Union 
have played a prominent part. So also 
have the many excursions conducted in 
and near New York. An interesting 
fact in this connection is that 1,900 stu- 
dents went to West Point to see the 
special review given for the Summer 
Session, and 800 went to Atlantic City. 


The Summer Session, as University 
Extension, makes of Columbia probably 
the most popular educational institution 
in the United States. Classes are open 
without restriction save that students 
must have previous training and ability 
to profit by the work for which they 
register. That this educational oppor- 
tunity is appreciated is indicated by the 
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fact that of the 12,675 students enrolled 
in the current Summer Session, 5,888 
had been previously registered. Students 
return year after year, and each year 
the registration increases, and the edu- 
cational opportunities improve. 


Club Elections 

At a special meeting of the Commit- 
tec on Admissions, held at the Club 
House on August 13, the following 
Alumni were elected to membership in 
the Columbia University Club: Millard 
J. Bloomer, ’20, ’23L; Horace G. Dow, 
"22; Edgar H. Farr, '96P&S; Tracy 
Fike, ’13, ‘15L; J. Edward Geisler, °19, 
’22Bu; William J. Grace, '23Bu; Horace 
R. Graham, '08S; Walter F. Hahn, ’21; 
Edward McG. Healy, ’20; Edward L. 
Kelly, °23; Ellis W. Leavenworth, ’O8L; 
John D. Tallant, °10S; and H. W. That- 
cher, 718. 


The President’s European Trip 


President Butler left the University 
on May 12 last, and sailed for England 
by the S$. S. Majestic, arriving in Lon- 
den on the evening of May 18. He went 
to England primarily in his capacity as 
incumbent for the year of the Chair of 
American History, Literature and Insti- 
tutions, founded four years ago by Sir 
George Watson. It is characteristic of 
this professorship that it is not estab- 
lished at a single university. The in- 
cumbent is expected to visit a number 
of universities, with a view to develop- 
ing in each a permanent interest in the 
subject of the study of American insti- 
tutions. The late Viscount Bryce occu- 
pied the Chair in 1921, and President 
Emeritus Arthur Twining Hadley of 
Yale succeeded him in 1922. 


President Butler, the third incumbent 
of the Chair, took as the title of his 
lectures, “Building the American Na- 
tion.” The several lectures were de- 
livered at London in the Mansion House, 
and at the Universities of Cambridge, 
Cardiff, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 
St. Andrews, Edinburgh and Leeds. 


The President delivered his first lec- 
ture in London on May 24, and spent 
the following three weeks in a motor 
trip through England, Wales and Scot- 
land, reaching the various university 
centers where lectures were to be de- 
livered. While on this tour President 
Butler was offered private and pub- 
lic hospitality everywhere. Of particular 
interest were his visits to Sulgrave 
Manor in Northamptonshire, the ances- 
tral home of the Washington family, and 
to Bredons, Norton, near Tewkesbury, a 
splendid property which is about to be 


devoted to the development of closer 
intimacy between the American and the 
British people. 


After delivering his last lecture at 
Leeds, he was the guest for several days 
of the Archbishop of York at Bishop- 
thorpe, and then returned to London, 
where he was the guest of honor at the 
dinner given by the Pilgrims. 

The President’s visit to France was 
primarily in his capacity as Director of 
the Division of Intercourse and Educa- 
tion of the Carnegie Endowment for 
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International Peace. On the morning of 
July 14, the national holiday, President 
Butler motored to Fargmiers, a devas- 
tated commune in the Department of 
the Aisne, where he dedicated the work 
of reconstruction being carried on 
there under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Endowment. Fargniers was one of the 
communes completely wiped out by the 
war. The Mayor and Communal Coun- 
cil gave a luncheon in his honor. 


From Fargniers the President pro- 
ceeded to Brussels and then to Louvain, 
where, on July 17, he took part as chair- 
man of the Committee for the Recon- 
struction of the University of Louvain in 
the quaint and impressive ceremony known 
as Presentation du Premier Livre. A 
brilliant audience was assembled in that 
wing of the Library which has been com- 
pleted, where Cardinal Mercier was the 


central figure. The Cardinal himself 
conducted the religious exercises and 
made a most inspiring address. The 


King of the Belgians was represented 
by his son, the Duc de Brabant, who 
formally presented the first book to the 
new Library. This was a careful and 
beautifully made record of those mem- 
bers of the University of Louvain who 
have lost their lives in the war. Pres- 
ident Butler then presented the second 
book, which was a beautifully bound 
volume containing the names of all the 
thousands and tens of thousands of 
teachers and pupils in the State of New 
York who had contributed to the fund 
for the rebuilding. Following this pre- 
sentation, President Butler made his for- 
mal address, in French, on La Mission 
de [Université Moderne. 

From Belgium the President proceeded 
to Holland, where the Permanent Court 
of International Justice was in session 
at The Hague, and where, under the aus- 
pices of the Carnegie Endowment, the 
newly established Academy of Inter- 
national Law was about to open its first 
session. Before the Academy of Inter- 
national Law, in the Court Room of the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, he delivered, on the afternoon 
of July 20, an address in French 
on Le Développement de l'Esprit In- 
ternational. 

After several days spent in conference 
with the members of the Directory of 
the Academy of International Law, he 
returned to England, stopping to inspect 
the battlefelds of Yser on the way, and 
sailed for New York by the S. S. Olym- 
pic on August 8. His trip was one of 
the greatest personal interest, and while 
most laborious and exacting, was pleas- 
urable and satisfactory in the extreme. 
Writing to the ALUumMNi News on Aug- 
ust 10, Stephen H. Olin, “23Hon, Acting 


President of Wesleyan University dur- 
ing last year, said concerning it, “Pres- 
ident Butler sailed for home day be- 
fore yesterday, after a holiday which 
even for him was unusually strenuous 
and effective.” 


Upon his return to New York, the 
President went to Manchester, Vermont, 
for a four weeks’ rest and holiday be- 
fore the opening of the Winter Session 
of the University. 


His Watson Lectures have just been 
published in book form by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons under the title, 
“Building the American Nation.” They 
are a novel setting forth of the chief 
facts of American institutional and con- 
stitutional history, with some account of 
those personalities most closely asso- 
ciated with the nation’s development. 


Columbia Students Win French Uni- 
versity Scholarships 


It is gratifying to note the percentage 
of Columbia students chosen each year 
for the American Field Service fellow- 
ships for French universities. Of the 
thirteen American college students who 
were awarded these fellowships for 1923- 
1924, three were Columbia men, while 
two of the six students who had their 
fellowships renewed for a second year 
(1923-1924) were also graduates of our 
University; so that as the record stands 
for the present scholastic year, five of 
the nineteen American holders of these 
fellowships are from Columbia. These 
scholarships were established in 1919 as 
a memorial to members of the field serv- 
ice who were killed or died during the 
war. The service is now conducting a 
campaign for 127 scholarships, one for 
each member who lost his life during 
the war. 


The Columbia men who hold the 
awards for 1923-1924 and the subjects 
in which they will specialize are: Boyd 
R. Alexander, °23MS, Engineering; 
William C. Doub-Kerr, '22AM, Romance 
Languages; Julian E. Harris, ’20AM, 
Romance Languages; William Leo John- 
son, ’22, Political Science; and Richard 
P. McKeon, ’20, ’20AM, Philosophy. 

At the present time the Society for 
American Field Service Fellowships is 
offering for open competition a number 
of fellowships in the different French 
universities for the year 1924-1925, and 
those interested may get the necessary 
information from 1. L. Kandel, ’1l0PhD., 
525 West 120th Street. New York, N. Y., 
secretary of the Society. The fellow- 
ships, of the annual value of $1,200, are 
granted for one-year and are renewable 
for a second year. 


John Bassett Moore Head of Commission 
to Draw New War Rules 


Alumni and friends of the University 
were interested to learn that during the 
past summer John Bassett Moore, Ham- 
ilton Fish Professor of International Law 
and Diplomacy, and the onty American 
member of the Court of International 
Justice, was president of the commission 
of jurists at The Hague that drew up 
the new rules for warfare, governing 
radio and aircraft. The commission which 
elected Professor Moore as president was 
composed of delegates from Great Brit- 
ain, Italy, Japan and France, and its 
recommendation will probably be enacted 
into treaty form among the five powers. 
Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes, 
’°84L, has already indicated his intention 
of accepting the findings of the com- 
mission as they stand, and of submitting 
them as soon as Congress meets, to the 
Senate for ratification as a treaty agree- 
ment. One of the most important fea- 
tures of the new rules, which would be 
binding on all belligerents, is the con- 
demnation of airplane attacks such as the 
Germans made upon Paris and London, 
for the purpose of terrorization. 

Professor Moore, who was absent from 
the University during the past scholastic 
year and in residence for the most of 
that time at The Hague, has returned to 
Columbia and will give his regular 
courses on international law and diplo- 
macy in the law school this year. 


Compton, ’09, °13L, in New Law 
Partnership 


The firm of Peaselee and Compton, 
New York, and Peaselee, Ervin and 
Smith, of Philadelphia, having been dis- 
solved, George Brokaw Compton, ’09, 
"13L, formerly New York State Transfer 
(Inheritance) Tax Appraiser, and Frank 
C. Delaney, ’20L, formerly an editor of 
the Columbia Law Review, have formed 
a partnership and will continue the gen- 
eral practice of the law at 501 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, under the firm name of 
Compton and Delaney. The firm will be 
represented in Philadelphia by Ervin and 
Smith, 1524 Chestnut Strect. 

In a recent decision, the New York 
Court of Appeals has sustained on every 
one of several litigated points a report 
made, while he was a Transfer Tax Ap- 
praiser in New York County, by Comp- 
ton in the Estate of Andrew Carnegie. 
The most interesting question was 
whether or not the valuable residence at 
Fifth Avenue and Ninetieth Street was 
taxable against the widow as a tenant by 
the entirety. Mr. Compton held it to 
be non-taxable. Although there was an 
intermediate decision to the contrary, the 
Court ot” Appeals sustained his view. 
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New Coach, New Field, New Squad—Now What? 


A new coach, a new field and an almost 
new team—these were the elements that 
came together on Tuesday, September 
11, and resulted in a compound known 
as the first football practice of the 
season for Columbia. Newness, you might 
say, was the great keynote at Baker 
Field, and if only a new page can be 
turned in football and new entries made, 
the ensemble of newness will be complete. 


Fifty-five candidates, many of them 
husky and eye-filling, reported to Percy 
D. Haughton at the first roll call and 
began the serious business of learning 
their football. At the end of the day the 
head coach had no comment to make ex- 
cept that the men looked to be in un- 
usually good condition, but he was by 
no means so reticent in his remarks on 
the changes in Baker Field itself. 


“A miracle, nothing less!” said P. D., 
as he sat in the last row of the grand- 
stand and looked down on the velvety 
expanse of lawn where most of the 
varsity games will be played this fall. 
Almost at his feet lay the Harlem River. 
Across it were the high green hills of 
Upper Manhattan, but no greener than 
the grass of a football field that not 
many months ago was only a wild tangle 
of rocks and trees and underbrush. 


Loyal alumni who ate their lobsters, 
clams and apple pie at Baker Field at 
Commencement time a year ago last June 
and haven't seen it since, have a pleasant 
surprise in store for them. At that time 
Baker Field consisted of a manor house 
and something of a forest primeval. The 
manor house is still there, although some- 
what improved, but the forest primeval 
and the murmuring pines and the hem- 
locks have undergone a considerable 
change. Two complete football fields 
have been laid out, with a running track 
around each and wooden stands capable 
of seating 15,000 around the lower of the 
two gridirons. Other fields are in course 
of construction, and when Baker Field is 
finally completed there will be five fields 
on five different levels. 

In addition to this a splendid new 
locker house with 500 lockers has been 
built in front of the old one, which has 
also been enlarged. The manor house 
has been repaired, renovated and re- 
decorated to make it a more suitable 
“home” for the varsity athletes. Here 
there are sleeping quarters, study rooms, 
a dining room for the training table and 
other features. 


Difficult problems had to be overcome 
by the contractors in converting a 
twenty-six-acre tract of wilderness into 
a modern football plant. Large trees had 
to be removed, old buildings cleared 


away. rocks torn and blasted from the 
soil, deep excavations cut here and great 
“fills” made there. A knob on the end 
of Manhattan Island, Baker Field pre- 
sented a problem in grading and engincer- 
ing that was unusually difficult. As said 
before, a new level had to be found for 
each field, and this involved excavations, 
filling-in and sodding that in the aggre- 
gate were tremendous. Standing on one 
field, you may look down into another; 
and if Baker Field is to have no sunken 
Italian gardens, at least it will have 
plenty of sunken athletic fields. 


Thirty thousand cubic yards of stone 
were excavated to make room for the 
two fields already built. The lower field, 
running north and south, with stands 
around it, was not laid out until after 
8.000 cubic vards of earth and 5,000 cubic 
yards of rock had been removed. At 
other points it took 5,000 cubic yards of 
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earth to fill in depressions. The area of 
this playing field is 72,000 square feet, 
all of it covered with sod. 

The upper field, stretching north from 
the manor house, is the larger of the two, 
101,000 square feet of sod having been 
seeded to cover it. Around it is a four- 
lap running track and a 220-yard straight- 
away, one of the few in Greater New 
York. This field, which Coach Haughton 
is using for practice purposes, is 578 feet 
long and 249 feet wide. 


The lower field was almost literally 
hollowed out of a rough natural amphi- 
theatre which lay between the manor 
house and the boathouse. The wooden 
stand to the east was built against a wall 
of rock, but to the west an opposite con- 
dition existed and a retaining wall had 
to be erected to allow for the building of 
another stand. 

Getting sod for the fields was not the 
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least of the problems. It was finally ob- 
tained from Long Island. For some time 
before the cutting the sod was treated 
and improved, then trimmed. On the 
day of removal it was cut, placed in 
trucks, rushed to Baker Field, put down 
the same day and watered immediately. 
And they do say that most of the grass 
still isn’t aware that a great event has 
taken place in its life. 

At any rate, it was as green on Sep- 
tember 11 as if it had been growing for- 
ever on the lawns of a millionaire’s 
estate. Both fields were ready on time, 
and Coach Haughton expects to put both 
to use—the upper gridiron for scrim- 
mages, signal drills, and so forth, and 
the lower for the punters. 

Grading is still going on in the lower 
level to provide room for a playing sur- 
face beyond the goal lines. As the filling 
is completed sod is being laid, and by the 
time of the first game this work will be 
done, 

Still another field is now under course 
of building. It will be the home of the 
baseball team and will be found on the 
north side of the tract, looking toward 
the Harlem Ship Canal. On account of 
the deep slope toward the river a fill of 
about 18.000 cubic yards of earth will be 
necessary, and also probably a retaining 
wall along the bank of the river. 

The new locker house is 120 fect long 
and 40 feet wide, with 500 lockers and 
rooms for officials of the games and 
coaches and officials of both the visiting 
and home teams. It is connected by a 
covered runway with the old locker 
house, which may be used solely by the 
visiting team to insure the necessary 
privacy. Still another addition to the 
property is a wire fence nine feet high 
around most of it. 

The university officials and contractors 
were insistent on one point—that as many 
of the trees as possible be preserved— 
and the result has been to keep much of 
the natural beauty of Baker Field despite 
the tremendous changes made in the site. 
Even in its only temporary state now, 
Columbia's athletic playground is rivalled 
by few in natural beauty. Small wonder 
that Henry Lee Norris and James W. 
Knapp, 00, and others of the adventurous 
souls who tackled Baker Field in the 
rough are wearing such broad smiles 
these days! 

And now Percy Haughton is tackting 
football material in the rough also. With 
his staff of seven assistants around him, 
he started in bright and early at ten 
o'clock on the morning of September 11. 
Of the fifty-five-odd candidates only 
three were strictly vars ty reoulars—Cap- 
tain Walter Koppisch, halfback, and 
Myers and Tiihonen, ends. The next day 
Franklin Brodil, ex-captain of the crew, 
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First Football Game Tomorrow 


Speaking of football, as everybody 
is these days, don't overlook the in- 
teresting fact that Percy Haughton’s 
new eleven will start its season to- 


mcerrow afternoon (Saturday, Sept. 
29).  Place—Baker Field. Time— 
3:00 o'clock. Opponent—Ursinus. 


Get your tickets at the Athletic Asso- 
ciation office, East Hall, or hop aboard 
a Van Cortlandt subway express to- 
morrow, get off at 215th Street, walk 
three blocks northward and then buy 
your tickets at the field. In either 


case, be there when the whistle blows. 


joined the linemen, as did Walder, who 
was a regular in 1921 but did not play 
last season. These five players comprise 
the delegation of first-string men, al- 
though Haughton has at his disposal a 
number of more or less experienced 
warriors who were on the varsity squad 
last fall. 

The bright spot in an otherwise not 
cheerful situation was provided by the 
ireshmen of last year, the men who com- 
posed one of the best freshman elevens 
that Columbia ever produced. Chief of 
these, Gn paper, are Pease, quarterback; 
Hardy, Hammon, Kirchmyer and Leigh- 
ton, halfbacks: Wagner, end: Schopp, 
Offerman, and McAnarney, linemen; and 
Schimititsch, centre. Several of these 
candidates have already made progress 
toward regular positions, and it is safe to 
predict that several ex-freshmen will 
start in the first game. 

Echeverria, a varsity substitute of last 
season, has shown up exceedingly well so 
far in the quarterback feld, and it is 
possible that Pease may be shifted to 
halfback. Haughtcn 1s not desirous of 
having his field general bear too much of 
the brunt of offensive playing, believing 
that a clear mind is the first requisite in 
a quarterback and that too many bumps 
on the head and too many falls are not 
productive of keen thinking. 

For only about two weeks will the 
twice-a-day practices continue at Baker 
Field. By that time the school term will 
have started, and Haughton will have to 
share time with class room exercises. So 
he is rushing the work along as swiftly 
as possible, taking advantage of every 
moment and trying in the first two weeks 
to lay a solid foundation. 


The thoroughness of his work was a 
revelation to all who watched him. The 
players were divided into groups accord- 
ing to positions, and each group was in 
charge of the assistant coach assigned to 
that particular position. Haughton moved 
from one group to another, armed with 
a small megaphone and trailed by an 
assistant manager who took notes of com- 
ment and criticism at Haughton’s direc- 
tion, for use as a typewritten memo- 
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randum later on. Sometimes P. D. merely 
looked on and then moved away; some- 
times he interjected a suggestion of his 
own. At all times he was in complete 
command of every detail of the super- 
vision, keeping the tempo of the work- 
out rapid and varied. Everything was 
busyness itself, but also order and system. 

“Conditioning exercises” Haughton 
called the first day or two of practice. 
Much of it was glorified calisthenics 
made interesting by being mixed with 
football. Later in the week he moved 
along to a higher stage of the instruc- 
tion, began digging deep into the funda- ~ 
mentals of the game and launched out 
on individual instruction—all of it worked 
cut as precisely as a science. 


J. R. H. 


Varsity Crew Third at Poughkeepsie, 
Washington Winning 

The Poughkeepsie regatta by now is 
only a dim memory ot early summer, 
but for the sake of spreading it on the 
minutes and keeping the record straight, 
let it be remarked again that Colum- 
bia’s varsity made its best showing since 
the good old days of 1914. Leading the 
crews of the other members of the Inter- 
collegiate Rowing Association—Cornell, 
Pennsylvania and Syracuse—to the finish 
line would have been a splendid victory 
in many another year, but in this parti- 
cular case -the achievement was dimmed 
somewhat by the fact that two “guest 
crews,” Washington and Naval Academy, 
proved too strong for their hosts and 
finished first and second, respectively. 

But Columbia, of the four member 
crews, was markedly the strongest, and 
for a time Coach Jim Rice's men so 
dcminated the struggle that they even 
seemed on the way to a complete triumph. 
For a little more than a mile the Blue 
and White oarsmen were in command ot 
the race, fighting off the challenges of 
Washington and the midshipmen and set- 
ting a pace that Cornell, Pennsylvania and 
Syracuse found too swift. 

Approaching the bridge, however, 
Washington began sweeping forward ir- 
resistibly, overtook Columbia and passed 
under the bridge safely in the lead. Rice's 
varsity, still battling for second place at 
least, was runner-up for some distance, 
then discovered that the Navy, leaping 
forward in desperate pursuit of Washing- 
ton, was creeping up astern. The middies 
soon took second place for themselves, 
but could not overhaul Washington, which 
slid ahead smoothly for a victory by a 
length and a half. 

The Navy led Columbia by a length 
and three-quarters, with Syracuse fourth, 
Cornell fitth and Pennsylvania sixth. The 
winners’ time was 14:03 1-5. 

Syracuse won the junior varsity race, 
with Cornell, Columbia and Penn. fol- 
lowing in that order. In the freshman 
race Cornell defeated Washington by two 
or three feet in a titanic battle that was 
decided in the last hundred yards. From 
the banks it looked as if the Westerners 
had won—even one of the three judges 
so ruled—and it was several minutes 
before_the crowd knew the true result. 
It, was one ef they closest finishes, if not 
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the closest, ever seen at Poughkeepsie. 
Columbia was third and Pennsylvania 
again last. 

Rain which varied from misty to drizz- 
ling fell throughout the regatta and after 
it and made conditions the most miserable 
in years. 

Columbia’s varsity had a fairly suc- 
cessful season, defeating Princeton, Penn- 
sylvania and M. I. T., winning the Childs 
Cup race and finishing third at Pough- 
keepsie. Yale defeated the varsity in a 
triangular race at Derby. 


Notes of the Graduate Faculties 


’98AM, ’99PhD—George A. Soper, 
a consulting engineer and epidemio- 
logist of national reputation, has been 
appointed managing director of the 
American Society for the Control of 
Cancer. 

701PhD—Isidor Loeb, Professor of 
Political Science and Dean of the 
School of Business and Public Admin- 
istration of the University of Missouri, 
has been appointed acting-president of 
the University, and began his duties 
at Commencement. He will serve in 
this capacity until the board appoints 
a permanent president. 

’02PhD—George A. Hubbell, 
six months ago began to outline his 
plans at Asheville, N. C. for establish- 
ing a university in the “Land of the 
Sky,” entered his office as president of 
Asheville University at the formal 
opening on June 12. The initial en- 
rollment will probably exceed 300 stu- 
dents, to be directed by a faculty of 
twenty teachers drawn from Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins, Vanderbilt and other 
well known universities. Hubbell was 
formerly president of Lincoln Memo- 
rial University, a position which he 
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held with marked success for twelve 
years until he went to Asheville. 
’O5AM— The marriage of Chris An- 
drew Hartnagel, assistant state geolo- 
gist for New York, and Miss Edith 
Josephine Munsell took place on 
March 31 at New Hartford, New York. 
Miss Munsell has recently been edi- 
torial manager with the National Lime 
Association in Washington. The cou- 
ple will make their home in Slinger- 
lands, New York, a suburb of Albany. 


"10AM—John S. Brown, Jr. has been 
appointed Deputy Commissioner of the 
State Veterans’ Relief Committee, with 
headquarters at 2350 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York. He has been a 
teacher in the public schools of New 
York City since 1903. 

10PhD—Max W. Morse, professor 
of physiological chemistry, University 
of Virginia, has been elected to that 
chair at Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Morse is widely 
known for research work and has writ- 
ten many scientific papers relating to 
clinical medicine. 

"14PhD—William Fletcher Russell, 
Dean of the College of Education. 
State University of Iowa, has accepted 
the appointment as Associate Director 
of the International Institute, Teachers 
College, New York City. 

"15AM—J. L. Stenquist, formerly as- 
sociated with the Department of Edu- 
cation of New York City, reports from 
his post as director of the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics for the City of 
Baltimore, the duties of which he as- 
sumed in the fall of 1923. “My job,” 
he writes, “is to carry forward what- 
ever experiments, investigations and 
studies which seem to offer any hope 
of improving the quality of our 
schools.” Stenquist’s broad experi- 
ence in the educational work of New 
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York City was supplemented in 1918 
and 1919, when as first lieutenant in 
the United States Army, he assisted 
in the Psychological and Mental Test 
Service. 
15AM—George E. Gill is General 
Manager of the Gill Placement Serv- 
ice, with offices in the Consolidated 
Building at 115 N. Pennsylvania Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. . 


’'15AM—Byron W. Hartley, who for 
five years has been superintendent of 
public schools in Louisville, Ky., has 
recently been appointed to membership 
on the Kentucky State Text-Book 
Commission. 


717PhD—Robert E. Cushman, for- 
merly associate professor of political 
science at the University of Minnesota, 
has been appointed professor of gov- 
ernment and public law at Cornell 
University, to succeed to the chair oc- 
cupied by the late Prof. Samuel P. 
Orth, ’03PhD. 


19AM—Willard E. Givens, who has 
for some time been principal of the 
Kamehameha school for boys in Hono- 
lulu, has recently been named superin- 
tendent of public instruction in the 
territory of Hawaii. 


?22AM—Norman Salit was lately 
elected Secretary of the New York 
Board of Jewish Ministers. Salit is 
Rabbi of Congregation Adath Israel 
at 551 East 169th Street, Bronx, New 
York, which post—his first—he has 
held since September, 1919. 


22AM—William J. Carson, of Rey- 
nolds, Georgia, has become a perman- 
ent member of the staff of the Division 
of Analysis and Research of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. A current issue 
of the Federal Reserve Bulletin pub- 
lishes an article by him on the financ- 
ing of the cotton industry. 
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Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York. 
(Telephone, Morningside 1400). Mail ad- 
dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 


such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


77 Mines—William Kelly, who has 
been general superintendent and gen- 
eral manager of the Pennsylvania Iron 
Mining Co. at Vulcan, Mich., for thirty- 
four years, has resigned and. expects to 
become a resident of Iron Mountain, 
Mich. 

’86L—Henry L. McCune, attorney 
in Kansas City, delivered the Alumni 
Day address at the University of Illi- 
nois on June 9. McCune is a member 
of the law firm of McCune, Caldwell & 
Downing, and has written several 
books and articles on law subjects. 

°96F A—Goldwin Goldsmith, profes- 
sor of architecture at the University 
of Kansas, has been elected president 
of the Kansas Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, and was dele- 
gate of the chapter to the fifty-fifth 
convention of the Institute, May 18-20, 
at Washington, D. C. 

’98S—Among the first cables re- 

ceived from Japan after the earthquake 
disaster was one from Henry Krumb. 
It is short, but quite to the point: 
“Now safe at Nagoya after terrible 
experience.” No doubt Krumb will 
have some interesting expériences to 
relate to News readers upon his re- 
turn. 
’00—_J. L. Fearing, who has for 
twenty-three years been in charge of 
the western sales force of the Inter- 
national Paper Company, has been 
made head of the New York sales 
office. Fearing was elected president 
of the Salesmen’s Association of the 
Paper Industry last April. 

’01P&S—James Clayton Sharp. of 
the faculty of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and Miss Eleanor Hill 
Weed were married on June 14 at the 
Church of St. John the Apostle, in 
New York City. The bride is a daugh- 
ter of Walter Harvey Weed, ‘83 Mines. 
She is a graduate of Vassar, class of 
20, and is a student at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

’021.—The marriage of Merrill E. 
Gates, and Miss Frances Douglas 
Henry, a daughter of Mrs. Douglas 
Henry, of 62 East 90th Street, New 
York, took place on August 15, at the 
country home of Mrs. Raymond 
French, at Shippan Point, Conn. 

03, °’05L—Richardson Harrison is 
President of the White Rock Mineral 
Springs Company with offices at 100 
Broadway, New York. 

’04— Raphael K. Wupperman. alias 
Ralph Morgan, is playing opposite 
Miss Lynn Fontanne in “In Love With 
Love” at the Ritz Theater, New York. 

05, ’07L—The wedding of Harold 
Harper, former Assistant United 
States District Attorney, and Miss 
Elizabeth Roop took place on June 8 
at the home of the bride’s parents in 
Upland, Pa. The best man was A. O. 
Eimer, 06, and among the ushers were 
Vincent H. Rothwell. ‘11, 7131; Carl G. 
Amend, ’08S, ’10PhD, and Harold E. 

‘ehslage, '07, 09S. Harper is a mem- 
cr of the law firm of Rothwell, Harper 
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& Matthews, at 2 Rector Street, New 
York. 

07, 08 Phar—A. Richard Bliss, Jr., 
who has been professor of pharma- 
cology in the School of Medicine of 
Emory University for the past eight 
years, has been appointed professor of 
pharmacology and physiology in the 
Colleges of Medicine and Dentistry and 
the School of Pharmacy of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee at Memphis. 

08, °11L—The Conspicuous Service 
Cross of the State of New York was 
recently conferred on Harold A. Con- 
tent, lawyer, of the firm of Griffiths 
Sarfaty and Content, at 120 Broadway, 
New York. Content has previously 
received the Distinguished Service 
Cross, the French Croix de Guerre, and 
the Belgian Order of King Leopold II. 

’09, °11P&S—The marriage of Ira 
Cohen, of 303 East l6lst Street, New 
York City, and Miss Margaret Meyer 
took place on June 14 in the Italian 
Garden of the Ambassador Hotel, New 
York. Miss Meyer, who is a daughter 
of Alfred Meyer, ’74, ’77P&S, and Mrs. 
Annie Nathan Meyer, a trustee of Bar- 
nard, graduated from Barnard in 1915. 

09S — Albert H. Borchardt has 
moved from 600 Lincoln Place, Brook- 
lyn, New York, to number 267 on the 
same street. 

09, ’12 PhD, ’17Hon—V. K. Welling- 
ton Koo may be addressed by mail at 
n Tieh Shih Tze Hutung, Peking, 

hina. 


’09—William A. Miller has retired 
from the teaching profession and is 
living in Matawan, 

’09—-Hickman Price is now acting as 
assistant to Will H. Hays, President 
of the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, Inc., with of- 
fices on the second floor of the Guar- 
antv Trust Company Building, 522 


Fifth Avenue, New York. Price is 
still living in Bronxville. 
10—Welles L. Allen is resident 


vice-president and manager of the 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 
of Detroit, with offices at 101 William 
Street, New York. 

"10, 12L—Eh S. Wolbarst, formerly 
with the law firm of Blandy, Mooney 
and Shipman, at 38 Pine Street. New 


York City, is now in his own office at 
22 Exchange Place, New York. 
"11—William MacRossie and his 


brother, Allan MacRossie, Jr., 714, in- 
surance brokers, announce the removal 
of their office from 68 Wilham Street 
to 4 East Forty-sixth Street, New 
York City. 
12S—The wedding of Karl Barre 
Lamb, of 360 West Twenty-second 
Street, New York, and Miss Clara 
Mateos took place on June 6 at St. 
Stephen's Church, New York. Donald 
W. Lamb, 718, was best man for his 
brother. Lamb is manager of the 
American Cotton Oil Company, at 65 
Broadway, and vice-president and 
director of the Stamsocott Companv. 
’13S—Llovd Fowler Havden is with 
the St. John’s Guild, at 52 Vanderbilt 
Avenue, New York. 
713S—Clarence E. 
the Stanwood Electric Supply Com- 
pany at 1834 Broadway. New York. 
M. G. Shepard is employed in 
the developing department of the U. 
S. Rubber Company, at Fifty-eighth 
Street and Broadway. New York. 
13S—Daniel A. Wilcox is with the 


Meissner is with 
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Oxford Paper Company, cost account- 
ing department, in the Fifth Avenue 
Building, New York City, and lives at 
19 Woodcourt, Tarrytown, New York. 

714L—Max H. Wilensky, lawyer in 
the firm of H. H. Wilensky and Sons, 
of Atlanta, Ga.. has announced his 
candidacy for Congress, Fifth District 
of Georgia, on the Non-Partisan 
Democratic ticket, in the 1924 Primary 
Election. 

14, 16L—Carlyle R. Barnett has re- 
cently been awarded a $1,000 scholar- 
ship for studies in diplomacy, inter- 
national affairs and belles-lettres, pro- 
vided for in the will of the late Fred- 
eric Courtland Penfield, Ambassador 
to Austria. The purpose of the prize 
is to enable the winner to do special 
research work in the Graduate School 
of New York University. Barnett has 
already done much work toward 
achieving his ambition to enter the 
diplomatic service. After receiving his 
law degree from Columbia, where he 
was awarded the Einstein prize in 
American diplomacy, he studied a year 
at Yale under a Carnegie International 
Peace Foundation Fellowship, and, 
after being admitted to the bar, spe- 
cialized in international law. Barnett 
lives in Tenafly, N. J. 

"15, °17_L—Sherman M. Bijur, who is 
connected with the firm of H. Hentz 
& Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York 
Cotton Exchange, announces the re- 
moval of the offices of his firm to the 
seventeenth floor of the new Cotton 
Exchange Building, at 60 Beaver 
Street, New York City. 

"15S—-N. M. Elias is a large stock- 
holder and also superintendent in the 


Fletcher Chemical Works, at South 
River, N. J. 
15S—Jacob C. Goldstein is doing 


chemical work in Piccatinny Arsenal, 
at Dover, N. J. 

’15S—Irving Hirsch is General Man- 
ager of the Machinery and PAPE 
Company, Inc., in Newark, N. J. 
concern which purchases and ee 
tles defunct chemical plants and carries 
a large stock of both new and used 


machinery in their warehouses and 
yards in Newark. 
15 — William T. Lambert has 
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changed his address from 261 Greene 


Avenue, Brooklyn, to 35 Sanford 
Street, Rye, New York. 
"16S—Felix E. Wormser, associate 


editor of the Engineering and Mining 
Journal of New York, has left for a 
tour through the mines in Colorado 
and Oregon. 

717Bu—The marriage has been an- 
nounced of James Lewis Dohr and 
Miss Kathryn Stanley, on Saturday, 
June 2, at Paterson, N. J. 

"17Bu—The marriage of James L. 
Dohr, instructor in accounting at Co- 
lumbia, and Miss Katherine Stanley, 
’22Bu, took place on June 2, at the 
bride’s home in Paterson, N. J. Alice 
Treat, ’22Bu, was bridesmaid, and Ben- 
jamin Gordon, ’22Bu, and Charles A. 
Silveus, ’22Bu, were ushers. After 
August 15, the couple will be at home 
at 609 West 114th Street, New York 

ity. 
"17, ’19L—Franklin Spier, for the 
past ‘five years manager of sales pro- 
motion, publicity and advertising for 
Alfred A. Knopf, has entered the gen- 
eral advertising field, with offices at 
suite 1030 Knickerbocker Building, 
New York. 


"17, °19L—Isaac Alzamora, Jr., mem- 
ber of the New York Bar and of the 
Bar of Peru, announces the opening 
of an office for the practice of law at 
32 Broadway, New York. Alzamora 
is an instructor at Columbia in Com- 
parative Jurisprudence of American 
Republics. 


’17L—John B. Reynolds has been 
appointed Civilian Aide for the Secre- 
tary of War, for the State of Indiana. 
This appointment has largely to do 
with the recruiting of candidates to at- 
tend the Civilian Military Training 
Camps at Camp Knox. 


"17, °20L—René A. Wormser an- 
nounces the opening of his office at 
6l Broadway, New York City, for the 
general practice of law. 


’18, ’"22.L.—The weading of Frederic 
Rene Coudert, Jr.. and Miss Mary 
Kenna Callery, of Pittsburg, Pa., took 
place on June 23 in the Church of the 
Sacred Heart, Hot Springs, Va. The 
ceremony was performed by the Rev. 
Cornelius Clifford, Professor of Phi- 
losophy at Columbia. Frederic Cou- 
dert Bellinger, ’17, ’21L, cousin of the 
groom, was best man. Coudert is the 
son of Frederic R. Coudert, ’90, ’93L. 
'’94 PhD, and is practicing law with the 
firm of Coudert Brothers, at 2 Rector 
Street, New York, of which his father 
is senior partner. 


17—Henry T. Kilburn is the resi- 
dent manager of the Washington oftice 
of William R. Compton Company, In- 
vestment Bonds, 14 Wall Street, New 
York. His Washington address is 629 
Woodward Building. 

"17—Clarence E. Lovejoy, now a first 
heutenant in the regular army, has for 
the past summer been on duty as Di- 
rector of Publicity for the Citizens 
Military Training Camps at Platts- 
burg, N. Y., being temporarily detailed 
there from ‘Rutgers College. where he 
is connected with the R. O. T. C. unit. 

’718—Robert O. Pennell, who last 
fall migrated from New Jersey to test 
the residential advantages of Long 
Island, is returning to Jersey and will 
he located at 1273 Miriam Place, 
Township of Hillside, Elizabeth. 
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18—Julius Collver is in the adver- 
tising business, with Calkins & Holden, 
at 250 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

718, ’21S—Allan B. Leerburger is 
Sales Manager with A. C. Horn and 
Company in Long Island City, New 
York. He is living at 495 West End 
Avenue, New York City. 

718, ’21S—Carlos B. Smith, formerly 
an instructor in the School of Mines, 
is now with the Atlas Portland Cement 
Company, in Northampton, Pa. 

718, ’'21S—The marriage of Richard 
Wagner, Jr., and Miss Julia I. Way 
took place on Saturday, June 2, in the 
chapel of the First Unitarian Church 
of Brooklyn, New York. Wagner is 
a member of the engineering staff of 
the New York Telephone Company, 
at 104 Broad Street, New York. His 
wife is a graduate of Teachers College. 
The couple will live at 1842 Eighty- 
fourth Street, Brooklyn. 

19, ’22S—Alexander Greenberg, 1041 
College Avenue, New York City, has 
changed his name to Alexander Gren- 


on. 
719-Alexander H. Frey, who is 
studying International Law at the 
Sorbonne after more than a year spent 
at Oxford, may be addressed at 
Place DeVaugirard, Paris, XV, France. 
’20—The marriage of Horace Nor- 
man Sibley, of 318 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York City, and Miss Mar- 
garet Perry Rawson took place on 
June 12, at Acacia Corners, Deal, N. J. 
’21—_ Edward C. Nichols, who for the 
past two years has been instructor in 
English and Nature Study in Jaffna 
College at Vaddukodda1, Ceylon, re- 
cently enjoyed a two months’ vacation 
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at Kodaicanal, the health resort for 
Americans in India. This spot is lo- 
cated in the Western Ghats, on the 
boundary of Travancore, with an ele- 
vation of about 7000 feet, and Nichols 
writes interestingly of climbing Anai- 
mudi, the highest mountain of the 
range. There is nothing left now, he 
says, but the Himalayas, and perhaps 
he will tackle them next year. Nich- 
ols has been active in athletic, Y. M. 
C. A. and Boy Scout work at Jaffna 
College, and expects to return to 
America in October, 1924, when his 
three-year term under the American 
Board of Foreign Missions will have 
expired. 

’21J—Our last letter from Henry 
Obermeyer in March found him flee- 
ing from the Austrian border with a 
motorcycle very much disabled from a 
too precipitate contact with the Mora- 
vian Highlands. He has been tour- 
ing Europe since last July in company 
with Arthur Greene, ’21J, writing ar- 
ticles for the American Machinist and 
the Dry Goods Economist. A letter 
dated April 9 has just reached the 
News from sunny Italy, where he says 
spring weather had started more than 
a month before, and they write their 
stories with windows open, even in 
Trieste. He adds: “The motorcycle 
has taken us all over the boot—Ven- 
ice, Padua, Bologna, Florence, Rome, 
Perugia, Naples, Capri, Pompeii, Pa- 
lermo, Catania, and now we are headed 
for Milan. Easter Sunday we climbed 
Mt. Vesuvius, on foot, even going 
down into the crater.” His present ad- 
dress is c/o Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company, 3 Rue d'Antin, Paris, France. 
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DWIGHT P. ROBINSON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
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MurpHy’s 
KarToon Kuts 
Do THE WorK 


- P. C. Murpay, 17 


President 


311 East Hall 
Columbia University 
New York 


Francis Emory Fitcu, Inc. 
PRINTERS & PUBLISHERS 


The Fitch Service—it’s readable 
Bowling Green 1986 
138 Pearl Street New York 


BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
309-315 WEST 83D ST., NEW YORK 
“From Primary to College’ 
Forty-fourth year. All grades. Small classes. 
Individual instruction. New Gymnasium, 
roof playground and Swimming Pool on 
Premises. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Phone Schuyler 4836 
L. D. Ray, ’82, Headmaster 


CoLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


5,7, and 9 West 93d Street 
Founded 1764 Telephone 3787 River 
Fireproof buang, Boys prepared for Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, 
and other colleges. Approved by Regents. 
Strong Primary and Elementary Schools. 
Gymnasium. Playground. 


Freperic A. ALpeļ, Headmaster 


The COLLEGE BOOK STORE 
A. G. SzrILE2R, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS 
AND SOUVENIRS 


Student? Discount: 
Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


1224 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR !20TH STREET 
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New Addresses 


74L—Bernard Zwinge, 5 Beekman 
Street, New York. 

’75Mines—Charles M. Rolker, 31 
West 8lst Street, New York. 

’"76L—Edward Gibbons Delaney, 302 
Avenue Q, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

°78L—Lot Curran Clark, 68 Post 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

’79— Reuben B. Knox, Berkeley, Va. 

’°83P&S—Dr. Robert Barclay, Hum- 
boldt Bldg., Grant and Washington 
Avenues, St. Louis, Mo. 

’90P&S—Dr. Louis Akin, Corning, 
Adams Co., Iowa. 

"90 P&S—Dr. A. Ernest Gallant, 2 
Academy Street, Exeter, N. H. 

’91P&S—Dr. Edwin Marion Cox, 32 
Clarges Street, London W., England. 

’93— Herbert T. Wade, Room 1008, 
10 East 43d Street. New York. 

93 Mines—William Arthur Pomeroy, 
Room 406, United Bank & Trust Co. 
Bldg., 625 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

’°93P&S—Dr. Joseph Baum, Mott and 
Hollywood Avenues, Far Rockaway, 


’95P&S—Dr. Joseph W. Bourland, 
3501 Oak Lawn Avenue, Dallas, Tex. 

99S—Edward S. Moffatt, Jr.. 2261 
Cheremoya Avenue, Hollywood, Cal. 

700 P& S— Major Daniel B. Binsmade, 
Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 


’02—- Bruce McL. Falconer, 1140 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

’703P&S—Dr. Frank Cohen, 1626 
Kentucky Street, Quincy, Il. 

’04P&S—Dr. Harry J. York, 69 


Rhode Island Avenue, Highland Park, 
Detroit, Mich. 

’705—Harold V. Mestre, care of Aus- 
tin Lewis, Mills Bldg., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

05S—Comnidr. Alfred W. Bedford- 
Atkins, U. S. N.. USS Bulmer, care of 
Postmaster, New York. 

705L—Howard C. Dickinson, 2336 
Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, 


D. C. 

706P&S—Dr. Charles E. Vail, Pres- 
byterian Mission, Miraj, Bombay, 
India. 


fer by tender. 


Tel. Bowling Green 7800 - 


ERMUDA 


FURNESS 


ERMY 


(Under Contract with Bermuda Gov't) 


All Outdoor Sports In 


A Climate of Everlasting Spring— Only 2 Days from New York 


Golf (Two 18-Hole Courses), Tennis, Motor Boating, Sailing, Bath- 
ing, Riding, Horse Racing, Trapshooting, etc. 


Sailings Twice Weekly 
From New York Wed. & Sat. 
Via Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil-Burning Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” 
S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Each 14,000 Tons Displacement 
Fastest and Most Luxurious Steamers, finest Cuisine, Passengers 
landed directly at Hamilton Dock, avoiding inconvenience of trans- 
Tickets Interchangeable. 


WEST INDIA LINES 


Steamers sailing fortnightly for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, An- 
tigua, Guadeloupe, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, Demerara. 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., New York 


ST. Seok HOTEL, Finest Cuisine and Service. 


Swimming Pool. 


UD 


o Passports, 


From Bermuda Tues. & Sat. 


Or Any Local Tourist Agent 


Tennis, Golf, Magnificent Tiled 
Furness Bermuda Line, Mew York. 


Bookings. 
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Riverdale Country School 


RIVERDALE-ON-H UDSON 
New Yore 
FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia °99 
HEADMASTER 


A College Preparatory Boarding and Da 
School of High Scholastic Standing 7 


Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory of 
One Hundred Single Rooms 


For illustrated catalog address the 
Headmaster 


Safety Service 
Satisfaction 


Storage Moving Packing 
Send for illustrated booklet 


67th Street and Columbus 
Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Telephone, Columbus 2977 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Chartered 


40 Wall Street, New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits 
over $22,000,000.00 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 
RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 

GeorcE McNEIR 
ARTHUR G. MEYER 
Joun C. Moore 
Cuar_es E. POTTS 
SAMUEL SLOAN 
JAMES SPEYER 


J. E. ALDRED 
STEPHEN BAKER 
BertraM H. BORDEN 
MARSHALL FIELD 
MICHAEL FRIEDSAM 
WALTER JENNINGS 
Raymonp E. Jones Car. F. StuRHAHN 
Henry K. McHarc GEORGE ZABRISKIE 
Joun STEWART BAKER 


Uptown Office: 
31 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. C, 


26.conveniently;located offices in the 
Boroughs \of Queens and Brooklyn 
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6AM, ’0O8PhD—Dr. Robert E. 
Chaddock, 39 Claremont Avenue, New 


ork. 

’07— Frederick N. Bolles, 80 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

07AM, ’09PhD—Dr. Harry E. Bard, 
Apartado 1680, Lima, Peru, S. A. 

07AM, ’09PhD—Dr. Charles E. 
. 170 Buffalo Avenue, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

’08P&S—Dr. Henry H. Yerington, 
2989 Jackson Street, San Francisco, 


Cal. 

09, °11S—Albert L. Baum, 562 West 
113th Street, New York. 

’09S—Joel Allan Battle, Jr., 
wood Inn, Evanston, III. 

09S, “"13AM—William Fondiller, 15 
Landscape Avenue, Yonkers, N. 

09A M—Franklin W. Bates, 
Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 

’10, °12L—Thomas F. Thornton, 8028 
90th Avenue, Woodhaven. L. I., N. Y. 

’'10A M—Dean Ernest J. Jaqua, 
Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. 

’11A M, ’12PhD—Dr. Max Kahn, 140 
West 69th Street, New York. 

’11PhD—Dr. Edward K. Strong, Jr., 
Leland Stanford University, Stanford 
University, Cal. 

’12AM—The Reverend William R. 
Leete, 7 Kong Wei Lu, Tientsin, China. 

’13, "16AM—-Max M. Mandl, 2334 
Creston Avenue, Phoenix, Ariz. 

"13—Walter Welch, 4746 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

13PhD—Dr. William W. Kemp, 


Green- 


Culv er 


University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


"715AM—Willard A. Ballou, Penn 
State Normal School, West Chester, 


a. 

"15AM—Clair V. Chesley, llla Grant 
Avenue, Medford, Mass. 

"15AM—The Reverend Henri Rabb 
Ferger, Christian Boys’ Boarding 
Home, Ludhiana, Punjab, India. 

"15AM—Wallace M. McClure, care 
of The Department of State, W ashing- 
ton, ; 

"16S—Edwin Thomas Allen, 100 
Heath Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

'16AM—James C. Thomson, Bleecker 
Place, New Brunswick, N. J. 

17S—John Fowler, 25 Bettswood 
Road, Norwalk, Conn. 

"17J—Max L. Schuster, 250 West 
57th Street, New York. 

18PhD—Dr. Robert A. Cummins, 
University of Southern California, Los 


Angeles, Cal. 
T. Graves, 9024- 
N. Y. 


’19— Eugene V. 
212th Place, Queens, L. I., 

’19P&S—Dr. Robert F. Perez, Jr., 
500 West End Avenue, New York. 

’20—-Godfrey S. Bloch, 422 West 22d 
Street, New York. 

"21FA—Jenyin Y. Moo, Continental 
Corp. of China, 136 Szechuen Road, 
Shanghai, China. 

’22— Robert H. Armstrong, 323 West 
90th Street, New York. 

’22—J. Edgar Johnson, 181 Amherst 
Street, East Orange, N. J. 

22S—Thomas H. Chilton, Apt. 46, 
420 West 119th Street, New York. 


Necrology 


’"72L—Charles Barnard Meyer, on 
August 1, at his home in Oyster Bay, 
New York. Age 77 years. He was a 
member of the Bar Association of 
New York City, and for more than 
forty vears a practicing attorney in 
that city. 

"78L—William Allen Butler (Prince- 
ton, '76), of 30 East 72nd Street, New 
York, on July 1, at his summer resi- 
dence in Southampton, L. I. Age 70 
years. He founded the Lawyers’ Club 
more than thirty years ago and has 
always been its president. He was 
senior member of the firm of Butler, 
Wyckoff & Campbell. 

’°81P&S—Henry Ling Taylor, at his 
home in Montclair, N. J., on June 9, 
from heart disease, after an illness of 
three months. He was a member of 
the staff of the Post-Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital, consulting or- 
thopedic surgeon of Morningside Hos- 
pital, Montclair, and associate or- 
thopedic surgeon of the New York 
Hospital for the Ruptured and 
Crippled. 

’°82P&S—Arthur Cole Dougherty, of 
191 Roseville Avenue, Newark, on July 
19, at his summer home in Greenwood 
Lake, N. J. Age 66 years. 

’°861.—Sidney Wright Hopkins, Jr. 
(Yale, 84), general contract attorney 
in the legal department of the Ameri- 
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can Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, on August 7, at his home, 81 
Harrison Avenue, East Orange, N. J. 

’°86 L—Charles F. Bostwick (N. Y. U., 
"94, 15LLD), lawyer, former assembly- 
man, and an assistant district attorney 
for five years, on June 21, at his home, 
271 West 70th Street, New York, after 
a nine months’ illness. Age 57 vears. 
He was the author of several legal 
books, notably ‘Bostwick’s Lawyer's 
Manual.” 

’87, ’°89L—Edward McKinstry Whit- 
ing, attorney, with offices at 48 Wall 
Street, New York, suddenly of heart 
failure at Bayhead, N. J., on August 
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12. Age 57 years. He was a member 
of the Society of Colonial Wars, the 
Sons of Revolution and the Columbia 
University Club, and was recording 
secretary of the New York Genea- 
logical Society. 

’88L—William R. Page (Hamilton, 
84), a lawyer of 233 Broadway, New 
York, on Julv 18, at his summer home 
at Twin Lakes, Conn. He was one of 
the counsel of the National Surety 
Company, and for many years a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education at New 
Rochelle, where he lived. 

’90P&S—William R. Broughton 
(Williams, ’87), oculist, with offices at 
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341 Madison Avenue, New York, on 
June 18, at his home in Bloomheld, 
N. J. Age 56 years. He was a mem- 
ber of the New Jersey State Commis- 
sion for the Blind. 
"92M ines—George Albert Casamajor, 
journalist, on July 29. Age 55 years. 
’92Mines, ’93AM, ’94PhD—Parker 
Cairns MclIlhiney, consulting chemist 
with Louis C. Tiffany, on June 22, in 
Overlook Hospital, Summit, N. J. Age 
53 years. He lived at Great Neck, L. I. 
’96— Walter C. Shoup (N. Y. Law 
School, °98), president of the Auto- 
graphic Regikter Company in Hoboken, 
N. J., on July 4. Age 47 years. 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 

in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the z 
transaction of business at a distance. Full information may be obtained, by those desir- È 
ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, Corumsra ALUMNI News, New York 


CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, JR, ’83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 


u3 Park Avenue 


Room 617 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 
J. PARKE CHANNING, ’83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


$1 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 
i Alfred L. Jaros, Jr., °11S 
New York City Sibert L. Baum’ 09: '11S 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Fitz Roy 5395 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
EDWIN LUDLOW, ’79 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 
Coal and Coke 
$15, North 13th Street 


New York City 


DANIEL E. MORAN, ’84Mines 
MORAN, MAURICE & PROCTOR 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Vanderbilt 9538 


9 East 45th Street Vanderbilt 9539 


New York City 


(woustRIAL Power PLANTS Fuge. Economy 
DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1901 
Griggs and Myers 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
347 Fifth Avenue 


Reports, Investigations, Compete Design and 


Specifications, Alterations for the Production of 
Curl Economy, Heating, Ventilation, Refrigera- 
ton, 


New York City 


D. B. STEINMAN, ’09C.E., ’11Ph.D. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Design and Construction of Bridges and Other 
Structures. Reports. Advisory Service. 


25 Church Street. Telephone Rector 1174 


New York City 


EDWARD S. CLINCH, Jr., 1900Z.£. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Electrical | Heating and Ventilating 
Plumbing Refrigeration 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Fitz Roy 3919 


CONTRAGTING ENGINEERS 


E. B. Latham, ’09 E.M. 
Los Angeles, Cal. arerp 


LATHAM PROSPECTING 
DRILLING CO. 


EXPLORATIONS 
PETROLEUM GEOLOGISTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Prospect drilling with specially designed equip- 
ment in any part of the world. 


602 North Main Street Telephone Main 6969 
New York City 


.ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 


-ONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


River and Harbor Construction—iers, Bulk- 
heads, Foundations and Caissons—Subaque 
ous Pipe and Cable Laying— Marine Divers 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 1331 


X. INSURANCE 


New York City 
WARD R. CLARK, ’16 
LIFE INSURANCE 
“A safeguard for old-age independence.” 
Rector 4883 135 Broadway 


New York City 
C. H. ELLARD, ’97 
INSURANCE 
Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


: William MacRossie, '11 
New York City Allan MacRossie, Jr., °14 


MacRossre & MacRossrm 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


SURETY BONDS 
4 East 46th Street Telephone Vanderbilt 1193 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 


HAROLD BAXTER, ’06E.M, ’14LL.B. 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
220-221 Fleming Building 
Specializing in Engineering Matters, 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 
HENRY EICKHOFF, ’75 L. . 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 
604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 
i Vanderbilt 4140, 4141 


WALLACE WHITE, '13 °15 M Ł 


COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTO 
AND TRADE MARKS 


36 West 44th Streer 


Bar Building 


New York City 


ALBERT C. NOLTE, ‘14 E.E. 
COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 
Patent. Trade Mark, Copyright 
and Unfair Competifion Practice Exclusively. 
United States and Fecreign Countries 
FIRM OF MOSES, HAMMOND & NOLTE 
110 East 42nd Street Murray Hill 6522-3 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


New York City 
JACOB A. SCHWARTZ, ’20 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (N. E.) 


Audits—Financial Investigations 
General and Cost Accounting Systems 
Income Tax Returns 


1133 Broadway Telephone Watkins 1553 


TESTING LABORATORY 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Testing Laboratories 


Commercial investigations 
made in connection with 
ties of structural ma 
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| Entrance to the University at Broadway and 116th Street. The photograph shows the Class 
of 1890 Pylon in the foreground, and some of the University bulidings. 
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j Dean Stone Retires from Law School Faculty 
; Volume XV “The Foreign Professors at Columbia,” October 5 
' No. 2 By Prof. John L., Gerig. 1923 


; Columbia Defeats Ursinus, 13-0 
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Paderewski at his Steinway 


“FT HE supreme qualities of the Steinway piano 

have been for many years universally recog- 
nized. Musicians and the musical public have long 
regarded it as the standard of perfection. It would 
seem from this that the summit had been reached, for 
with the attainment of perfection progress is 
stopped. And yet, in the case of the Steinway, this 
law of nature seems to have been defied. I feel 
obliged to declare, upon revisiting Steinway Hall 
after an absence of many years, and I do most em- 
phatically declare, that an astonishing progress has 
been achieved. To the former qualities, now mag- 
nified and intensified, an entirely new quality has 
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been added, one which once was considered al- 
most incompatible with the character of tone—an 
easy, light, surprisingly agreeable action. Another 
thing—I have tested a very large number of 
Steinway Concert Grands, and I have not been 
able to choose any one of them as the best, because 
all are best. ... There is something in the his- 
tory of the Steinway family to bring joy to the 
heart of every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product of 
love of profession, and to it I pay my tribute of 
high esteem and admiration.” 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 
Prices: $875 and up. 


STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
STEINWAY é SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 


AN APPRECIATION by IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI 
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THE FEDERATION’S DECENNIAL CELE- 
BRATION.—In the life of a great University a thin 
span of ten vears means little; in the development of a 
mechanism for service, the same period of time can 
mean much. We take this view of the past ten years in 
alumni affairs and are prone to call the attention of 
the alumni to the anniversary which falls the last week 
of this month. It was late in October, 1913, that the 
first central organization of Columbia alumni of all 
schools in the University was launched. The move was 
a logical one in view of unification within the Uni- 
versity itself. The new organization was not designed 
to be anything radical or epoch-making. It was just 
the next thing to do in Columbia alumni affairs, and 
the success of the Federation to date has proved the 
wisdom and far-sightedness of that loyal group of 
alumni who for many years conceived the idea that 
such a consolidation was a necessary and inevitable 
step. There was a great deal of tradition to overcome, 


and it is a fine tribute to that same far-sightedness and 
wisdom, to call attention now to the fact that the vari- 
ous alumni associations whose officers were so afraid 
that perhaps they would be weakened bv the consolida- 
tion, are now stronger in numbers and morale than ever 
before. Columbia alumni can now act as a whole. 
General programs can be promulgated and performed. 
Where divided action once was necessary, consolidation 
has now made possible rapid and effective group service. 
The ten vears are all too short to discover all the bene- 
fits of the new system, yet enough has been accom- 
plished to give evidence of promise of the things to 
come. l 
We hope there will be a large turnout for the Decen- 
nial Dinner and Celebration. Al Columbia men who 
have at any time had a part in any of the many activities 
that the central alumni organization has interested itself 
in, will be invited. We hope the date—October 29— 
will be set aside immediately by any who have been 
or still are engaged in any alumni undertaking. 


AN INNOVATION FROM YALE.—Yale has 
recorded an achievement in education which is unique 
in itself and gives great promise, in that it will demon- 
strate the possibilities of one of the greatest potential 
educational weapons in existence—the motion picture. 
We refer to the forthcoming release through the Pathe 
Exchange, Inc., of a series of historical motion pictures 
based on important events in American history, pro- 
duced under the direction of the Yale University Press. 
Nothing of this kind has ever before been attempted 
by an educational institution. The Yale Press is to be 
congratulated on its enterprise, and we predict that 
this venture will be emulated frequently. 


DEAN STONE’S DEPARTURE.—The retire- 
ment of Dean Stone from the Law School is a great 
loss to Columbia. Under his administration the alumni 
have been brought into closer touch with the School 
and the University, and the graduates have had ample 
opportunity to keepidn-touch with thè developments in 
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the profession of which the School is so conspicuous 
a pioneer. That his departure from this post means 
further honors for the Dean we sincerely hope, and we 
extend to him our hearty good wishes. 


“ARE WE RESPONSIBLE TO OUR 
ALUMNI?’—“No. Rather are they responsible to 
us. We have spent ourselves in trying to reveal to 
them the way of high-minded, intelligent living. 
Through us, in some measure, they have had the best 
of life’s opportunities. We have a right to an account- 
ing of what they have done with it. That accounting 
would reveal the success or failure of our work. If 
graduates are uneducated, then we are nothing. 

“But in many external wavs the American college 
has confused its graduates. Not only has it asked for 
help; it has also sought for favor. Often, and in many 
ways quite unworthy of itself, it has appealed to selfish 
and silly lovalties, to provincial and stupid prejudices. 
And for this ‘we’ have had to pay. We, who are in 
charge of learning, have often craved the favor of 
men who do not care for learning, and the result is 
that at times the strain of labor under the hostile 
scrutiny of thousands of angry, uncomprehending eyes 
becomes almost unbearable. 

“But, on the other hand, let it be said that, in terms 
of its possibilities, the relation of the graduate to his 
college is one of the finest things in our American social 
life. It can take up and gather together thousands 
of men into a common devotion to things high and fine 
as no other institutional relationship can dream of 
doing. It may become, and I think is more and more 
tending to become, a genuine community of learned 
living. In that community the alumni will not hold us 
responsible to them. Rather, in the attempt at mutual 
understanding and co-operation they will give to us the 
help which they have to give, and we will share with 
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them the responsibility which is ours to share.” — 
President Meiklejohn, of Amherst, in Century for 
September. 


THE URSINUS GAME.—Comparatively few 
alumni witnessed the first football game under the 
Haughton régime, and newspaper accounts were not 
generally favorable. 

Let’s be perfectly open-minded about this new chap- 
ter in our athletic life. Our inclination is to stack Mr. 
Haughton’s knowledge of football, how it should be 
played, and how a team should be developed, against 
all the newspaper writers in the country. If the article 
in last week’s News by the Chairman of the football 
committee didn’t make perfectly clear that Columbia 
feels Mr. Haughton is the man to make the best pos- 
sible use of the football resources of Columbia Col- 
lege, nothing we can say will bring more confidence to 
our Alumni. 

We aren't football critics and we don’t know foot- 
ball. What we saw at Baker Field last Saturday, how- 
ever, was a game in which over thirty Columbia men 
participated, in which there was not one fumble, in 
which the general play and blocking in the line was the 
outstanding feature in contrast to former play, and in 
which our men, although gains were made against them 
by a small college team, were nevertheless alert and 
seemed to know what it was all about. One regular 
from last year’s Varsity played in the game, and he 
was in the backfield, whereas his regular position had 
been end. 

Our athletic battles have in the past been fought out 
too frequently in the newspapers. If any alumni or 
journalistic critics think they know more about Mr. 
Haughton’s job than he does—well, in the words of one 
of our popular Columnists on the same subject—‘“ask 


Yale.” 


P. & S. Alumnus Wins Chemical 


Columbia History Professors Take Part 
in Institute of Politics 


Three members of the Department of 
History represented the University at 
the Institute of Politics, held at Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., from July 26 to Aug- 
ust 25. Baron S. A. Korff, Professor of 
History, gave two lectures on current 
conditions in Central Europe, based upon 
personal observations during a recent 
trip of several months in Germany, Aus- 
tria, Poland and Czecho-Slovakia; and 
William Linn Westermann, Professor of 
History, and Edward Mead Earle, ’17, 
Assistant Professor of History, con- 
ducted the round-table conterence on 
“The Near East: War-Time Diplomacy 
and Post-War Problems.” 

Professor Westermann, who was chief 
of the Near Eastern section of the 
American Commission to Negotiate 


Peace at Paris in 1919, gave several 
notable lectures on the rise of national- 
ism in the Ottoman Empire and the 
countries surrounding it, and he was able 
to throw much light upon the diplomatic 
negotiations which led to the Greek occu- 
pation of Smyrna. Professor Earle, who 
is the author of a recently published 
work, “Turkey, the Great Powers, and 
the Bagdad Railway,” gave four lec- 
tures on the influence of Western indus- 
trialism and imperialism in the Near 
East, and one lecture on the economic 
and financial provisions of the Lausanne 
Treaties. 

The Conference was attended by sev- 
eral persons of prominence in Near East- 
ern affairs. Professor John Bassett 
Moore, a member of the International 
Court of Justice, is a member of the ad- 
visory council of the Institute of) Politics. 


Society Medal 


Ira Remsen, 67 P&S, ’93 Hon, pres- 
ident emeritus of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, was awarded the Priestley Medal 
given for outstanding achievement in 
chemistry by the American Chemical So- 
ciety at its annual convention held in 
Milwaukee on September 12. The award 
was made, accompanied by public cere- 
monies, at Marquette University. 

Although he has never taken out a 
patent or attempted to make money out 
of his numerous discoveries and im- 
provements, leading chemists oí this 
country and England agree that few men 
have had so great an influence on ap- 
plied chemistry as Remsen. He has been 
widely honored by technical societies here 
and abroad as a teacher, writer and re- 
search) worker. 
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Dean Stone 


Harlan F. Stone, '98L, first appointed 
a member of the law faculty in 1899 and 
for the past thirteen years Kent Pro- 
fessor of Law and Dean of the School, 
has given up his work at Columbia to 
devote himself to private practice. Al- 
though persistent rumors to this effect 
have floated about the University and 
downtown circles since last Commence- 
ment, the fact was not generally known 
until the announcement of the University 
Trustees, following their meeting on 
Monday, October 1. The Dean's resigna- 
tion does not take effect until June 30, 
1924, but he will be absent on leave dur- 
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Retires from Law School Faculty 


we at Columbia shall only be reconciled 
in case his withdrawal from our company 
opens the way to his selection for the 
Court of Appeals or for the United 
States Supreme Court, either of which 
he would adorn. 

“He has had this step in mind for a 
year past, and only his deep interest in 
the Law School and his desire to carry 
to consummation certain important acts 
and policies have held him in service so 
long. 

“Great law teachers and great heads of 
law schools are rare indeed, and Dean 
Stone is both. Under his guidance and 


Harlan Fiske Stone, ‘98L. 


ing all of the present scholastic year. 
The Trustees have designated Thomas 
I. Parkinson, Professor of Legislation, 
who has been a member of the teaching 
staff at Columbia since 1917, to serve as 
Acting Dean. 

In making the announcement in regard 
to Dean Stone’s retirement, President 
Butler said: 

“I regret more than I can say Dean 
Stone’s fixed determination to lay down 
his distinguished post at the head of the 
Law School in order to devote himself 
to private practice. I can well under- 
stand the strength and earnestness of the 
solicitations that have reached him, but 


direction the Law School has flourished 
mightily. The quality of the student 
body has steadily improved. The spirit 
of the School and its scholarship are 
splendid. Dean Stone has been the means 
of making notable additions to the teach- 
ing staff, which is now abundant in the 
enviable qualities both of youth and of 
experience. His plans for strengthening 
the Law School, as well as for develop- 
ing larger opportunities and facilities for 
research and to make the School in- 
creasingly effective both in its University 
membership and in its professional rela- 
tionships, command the earnest support 
of the Trustees. 


“To fill Dean Stone’s place is one of 
the most difficult academic tasks imagin- 
able. There are many signs that many 
aspects of the law are likely to undergo 
grave modification during the next gener- 
ation. The chief part in this work will 
be taken by the highly trained members 
of the Bar and by the Judges chosen 
from among such. To guide the mind 
of the Bar in the study and development 
of the law in order to meet the changing 
conditions of modern life is a task not 
only of fascinating interest but of the 
utmost public importance. A most im- 
portant share in that task will fall to 
the lot of Dean Stone’s successor.” 

Dean Stone was born at Chesterfield, 
N. H., October 11, 1872. He received 
the B. S. degree from Amherst in 1894 
and the Master’s degree from the same 
institution in 1900. He was graduated 
from the Columbia Law School in 1898, 
and was admitted to the New York bar 
during the same year. The following 
year he held an instructorship in law at 
Columbia; in 1903 he became an adjunct 
professor; a full professor in 1905; and 
in 1910 he was elected Kent professor 
of law and Dean of the School, serving 
in these two capacities up to the present 
time. 

For many years Dean Stone has been a 
member of the firm of Satterlee, Canfield 
and Stone, at 27 William Street. He is 
a contributor to numerous legal journals, 
is president of the Association of Amer- 
ican Law Schools, a member of the 
American Bar Association, the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New 
York, the Legislative Drafting Research 
Fund, and numerous other professional 
organizations. 


Columbia-Oxford Debate 

Under the auspices of the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, the Columbia Var- 
sity debating team will meet the trio 
representing Oxford University, on 
Tuesday evening, October 9, in the Hor- 
ace Mann auditorium, on the corner of 
Broadway and 120th Street. President 
Butler will preside at the gathering. The 
teams will debate the Ruhr Occupation 
question, the English University repre- 
sentatives having elected to take the 
affirmative. 

Allen F. Maybee, ’26; Harold A. So- 
field, ’27P&S, and Hugh S. Williamson, 
’24L, will compose the Columbia team. 
These three students made up the team 
that represented the University this past 
summer in a series of debates throughout 
the British Isles. The Oxford debaters 
are contesting a number of American 
university teams in the East on their 
present tour: 
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The Foreign Professors at Columbia 


By Professor John L. Gerig, Executive Officer of the Department of Romance Languages 


Columbia University made an innova- 
tion in the summer session of 1923, 
which will, in all probability, mark an 
epoch in the teaching of modern łan- 
guages in the United States as well as 
in the development of intellectual rela- 
tions with European countries. For the 
first time in the history of any educa- 
tional institution the interesting experi- 
ment of inviting a corps of foreign pro- 
fessors to give a series of courses, all 
grouped about one central idea, was 
carried out in a most satisfactory manner. 
The success of our effort has encouraged 
other institutions to do likewise, and, in 
fact, bids fair to be widely adopted. It 
may be of interest, therefore, first to 
state very briefly what Columbia has 
done heretofore along these lines, and 
then to explain how this particular plan 
was conceived and what was the char- 
acter of the courses and the personnel 
involved. 


II. 


At the outset, it may be remarked to 
the credit of Columbia, that it was the 
first university in Amcrica to establish 
a visiting professorship of French civili- 
zation and literature. This chair, how- 
ever, must not be confused with the 
exchange professorship which includes all 
subjects of erudition, and which, it seems, 
was in existence at Harvard, if not pre- 
vious to, at least at the same time as at 
Columbia, i. e., about 1911. The list of 
exchange professors who taught at Co- 
lumbia includes such prominent names as 
Lanson, the literary critic and historian: 
Bergson, the philosopher; Perrin, the 
physicist; Hadamard, the mathemati- 
cian; Foucher, the orientalist; Martonne, 
the geographer; Du Guit. Dean of the 
Faculty of Law of Bordeaux; Cavalier, 
Rector of the University of Lyons, and 
several others. These eminent scholars 
gave lectures or conducted courses for 
two or three months during the winter 
or spring session. 

The visiting professorship, on the 
other hand, was at the time of its crea- 
tion without parallel in the United States. 
As early as 1912, President Butler en- 
couraged the Department of Romance 
Languages to create a visiting lectureship 
m French literature. Our guest for the 
academic year 1912-13 was René Galland, 
a young instructor in the University of 
Algiers, now professor at the University 
of Grenoble. The following year these 
courses were ably conducted by the gifted 
Lieutenant Jean Bourquin, who fell 
gloriously on the field of battle, early in 
the war. In 1914-15 the lecturer selected 
hy the authorities of Columbia was Paul 


Hazard, but when the war broke out he 
resigned at once in order to assume his 
duties as lieutenant in the French army. 
We have had the good fortune, never- 
theless, of welcoming Mr. Hazard, now 
professor in the University of Paris, 
among our distinguished guests last 
summer. 


In view of the success of the two 
brilliant scholars mentioned above, the 
President and Trustees of the University 
founded, in 1916, the visiting professor- 
ship. As indicated heretofore, this chair 
differed from the exchange professorship 
in that it was limited to the Department 
of Romance Languages and that its occu- 
pant would conduct three courses during 
both sessions of the regular academic 
year. Professor Lanson, now Director 
of the Ecole Normale of Paris, was again 
invited to inaugurate the new chair. The 
success of his work attracted international 
attention to Columbia and encouraged us 
to issue in book-form an outline of his 
lectures. During the following two 
years (1917-19), our guest was F. 
Baldensperger, later professor of com- 
parative literature at the University of 
Strasbourg and now at the University of 
Paris. Then followed in regular suc- 
cession Anatole Le Braz, professor of 
French literature in the University of 


“A Veritable Palace,” Says French 
Professor, About Columbia 


An interesting account of M. 
Béedier’s impression of Columbia is 
recounted in an article which appeared 
on August 30 in a Paris daily (E.r- 
celsior), a part of which is reprinted 
below: 


“From the same train that bore 
General Gouraud, M. Joseph Bédier 
descended yesterday afternoon, at the 
Saint Lazare station. Aíter three 
months’ absence the eminent academi- 
cian returned from the United States, 
where he gave a series of thirty-four 
lectures at Columbia University, New 
York. ‘I cannot say to what extent 
Tam satisfied with my stay, M. Bedier 
said. ‘Better still, intimately happy. 
I met everywhere a charming wel- 
come. What more can I tell you? 
Columbia University is a veritable 
palace m New York. She has an 
endowment of magnificent labora- 
tories, libraries. lecture halls. of 
which we in France have not the 
slightest idea. Many tennis courts, 
a stadium, swimming pools, permit 
students to lead an active and happy 
lite. They are happy! Our American 
friends think that youth should be 
passed harmoniously, in hedonism. 
Later the struggle for life will com- 
mence; at least they will have had 
time to amass a capital of joyous 
souvenirs.’ 2 


Rennes; Jules Legras, professor of Slavic 
literature at the University of Lyons; 
Henri Chamard, professor of French 
literature at the University of Paris, and 
last vear Jean Marie Carré, professor 
of comparative literature at the Uni- 
versity of Lyons. During the present 
academic year, we are extremely for- 
tunate to have with us Professor F. 
Strowski, of the University of Paris, 
one of the leading figures in French 
literary criticism. The courses he is 
conducting have been outlined and pub- 
lished in a special circular which may 
be obtained from the Secretary of the 
University. 
III. 

The precedent established by the Presi- 
dent and Trustees of Columbia University 
by electing in 1916 Federico de Onis, of 
the University of Salamanca, to the chair 
of Spanish literature, enccuraged the De- 
partment of Romance Languages to 
undertake also the development of in- 
tellectual relations with Spain. As a con- 
sequence, in 1919, Dr. Maria de Maeztu. 
Director of the International School for 
Girls, of Madrid. and originator of the 
movement, now so pronounced, for the 
education of women in Spain, was in- 
vited to give two courses on Spanish 
civilization and literature in the summer 
session of that year. The presence of 
this distinguished woman at Columbia 
established a point of departure for the 
summer sessions of American universi- 
ties. Invitations were at once extended 
by other institutions, which, be it said, 
she was obliged to decline. 

Furthermore, the enthusiasm with 
which she was received by our students 
encouraged members of the Department 
to create in 1921, the /nstitnto de las Es- 
pañas en los Estados Unidos, which, by 
the publication of a dozen volumes and 
the organization of about seventy af- 
hliated clubs, has not only promoted the 
study of Spanish in the United States, 
but has also attracted favorable attention 
to Columbia in all parts of the Spanish 
spcaking world. With the co-operation 
of the Institute, we were able to bring 
to Columbia for the Summer Session of 
1922, Antonio Solalinde, Director of the 
Summer Session of the University of 
Madrid and professor in the Centro 
Historico. 

During the past Summer Session, 
thanks again to the generous assistance 
of the Justituto de las Españas, we were 
able to welcome once more to Columbia 
University both Dr. Maeztu and Prof. 
Solalinde. A course of public lectures 
on, Spanish’ civilization was thereupon 
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organized as follows: On July 26, Prof. 
de Onis spoke on the Spanish universities ; 
on July 30 and 31, Dr. Maeztu lectured 
on Spanish painting and the women of 
Spain; and on August 8 and 9 Prof. 
Solalinde discussed Spanish commerce 
and industry, as well as the history and 
characteristics of the different regions 
of Spain. These lectures were all given 
in Spanish and were largely attended. 


In the Spring session of the present 
academic year, we shall have as substitute 
for Prof. de Onis, absent on leave for 
the entire year, Americo Castro, pro- 
fessor in the University of Madrid and 
one of the leading philologists of Europe. 
A special circular containing an an- 
nouncement of his courses may likewise 
be obtained from the offce of the Secre- 
tary of the University. 

IV. 

Our efforts to promote intellectual re- 
lations with Italian universities were 
hampered for several years after the war 
by the decline of interest in Italian 
studies on the part of our students. 
About two vears ago. however, thanks to 
the cooperation of Prof. Bigongiari, who 
had then returned to his Alma Mater 
after five years of brilliant conduct at 
the front, a reaction set in, and, within 
a short time, registration in Italian in- 
creased several hundredfold. It was for 
this reason that the Department of Rom- 
ance Languages decided to invite for the 
Summer Session of 1923 Giuseppe Prez- 
zolini, a leading literarv critic of Italy 
and a very gifted man in every respect. 
The two courses given by him which were 
entitled “Italian Literature of the Twen- 
tieth Century” and “Italy and Italian 
Problems of Today”—the latter being an 
analysis of the social and political sit- 
uation of Italy—had the largest enroll- 
ment on record for Italian graduate 
courses in the United States during the 
past ten or more years. 

In order to give some permanent value 
to the work begun so auspiciously by 
Prot. Prezzolini, there has been created 
by members of the Department, in co- 
operation with various Italian and Amer- 
ican educational organizations, an /stt- 
tuto di Coltura Italiana negli Stati 
Uniti, a limited society of which the aims 
are stated in the first number of its 
bulletin recently issued. Copies of this 
may be obtained from its Secretary, Peter 
M. Riccio, at the University. 

V. 

By reason of the generosity of many 
friends of the University, as well as the 
cooperation of government officials of 
France, it became possible last summer 
to effect a realization of a long cherished 
idea of giving special emphasis to studies 
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pertaining to France and its literature in 
one of our sessions. At the outset, how- 
ever, two important problems had to be 
solved, i.e. the organization of the courses 
and the selection of an adequate per- 
sonnel. 

In conformity with the plan of courses 
adopted for Italian and Spanish, it was 
decided to create a general course in 
French civilization in which all the mem- 
bers of the group of visiting professors 
would take part and which would thus 
serve as a point of departure for all the 
special courses given by the same men. 
In addition then to the thirty lectures 
given in the special course, each profes- 
sor was requested to give five lectures 
in the general course—each series of lec- 
tures covering some important aspect of 
French culture. Thus, Prof. Bédier dis- 
cussed in the general course the sources 
of French popular songs, and their in- 
fluence on French culture, while in his 
specialized course he studied medieval 
French literature, giving particular at- 
tention to the great epic poem, the Song 
of Rcland. Prof. Bourgeois was request- 
ed to lecture on French national traditions 
from the earliest times to the present 
day, while as a special topic he treated 
European history in the nineteenth cen- 
tury with regard, above all, to the role 
played by France. Prof. Blanchard ex- 
plained, in the general course, geo- 
graphical influences on French history, 
and, in his specialty, the chief geo- 
graphic features of France as well as 
the relation of geography to social and 
political questions. Prof. Le Roy had, 
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for his subjects, the development of con- 
temporary philosophical movements in 
France and the philosophy of Henri Berg- 
son. Prof. Hazard spoke in general on 
France and continental literary tendencies 
at different periods of history, and 
specialized in the Romantic movement 
and its influence. Finally, M. Fay in- 
vestigated French and American lit- 
erary cross-currents from the early eigh- 
teenth century to the present day in the 
general course, and dealt in detail with 
the literature of contemporary France, 
especially the several groups that illus- 
trate the latest tendencies of French lit- 
erary taste. 

In selecting the staff, our aim was to 
secure not only the best men available in 
France, but, if possible, the best that that 
country had to offer. It was felt that 
this might be feasible since the vacation 
period in French universities begins in 
early July. And as a matter of fact, each 
one of the distinguished scholars to whom 
we extended an invitation was kind 
enough te accept. Prof. Bedier may be 
considered the leader of the group, for 
he is without doubt one of the most versa- 
tile and original scholars in the his- 
tory of French literary criticism. Ever 
since he was elected in 1903, to the Chair 
of Medieval French Literature in the 
College de France as successor of the 
great and much-beloved Gaston Paris, he 
has been a storm center of criticism. But 
his masterly Légendes epiques (4 vols.. 
1903-13; 2nd ed., 1921) established def- 
initely his reputation as a profound schol- 
ar as well as a brilliant writer; and when 
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The group of Foreign Professors who taught at the 1923 summer session. ‘a ; ht ) 
Profs. Joseph Beédier, de l'Academie francaise; Emilie Bourgeois; >de l'Institut Giuseppe Prezzolini; 


and Paul 
Le Roy, de l’Institut; and J. L. 


Seated (left to right): 


azard. Standing (left to right): Profs.. Federico, de_ Onis; Rabul Blanchard; Edouard 
Gerig, Executive Officer ofythè-Department of Romance Languages. 
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in 19% he was elected to the French 
Academy to succeed the poet Edmond 
Rostand, there was not a dissenting note 
in the entire French press. 

Emile Bourgeois, on the other hand, 
represents the rare combination of schol- 
ar, teacher and administrator. To his 
eminent qualities as a historian, he owes 
his election in 1904 to the University of 
Paris, and later to the Institute of 
France; as a teacher, it may be remarked 
that he always played an important part 
in the progress of educational reform 
in France; and finally, during the Great 
War, he was placed in charge of the 
national porcelain works of Sevres, then 
converted into a factory for war pro- 
ducts. 

Edouard Le Roy is one of the youngest 
men ever elected either to the College de 
France or to the Institute. There is little 
doubt, therefore, that he will always 
occupy a significant place in the history 
of French philosophy. As for Paul 
Hazard, in addition to what has already 
been said concerning him, it may be added 
that he was one of the founders of the 
Revue de Littérature Comparée as well 
as one of the chief collaborators of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, the great- 
est French periodical. Raoul Blan- 
chard is well known to most of us 
through his articles published in our 
leading geographical reviews. He is 
professor at the University of Grenoble, 
and has founded there a school of ge- 
ography, which rivals that of Paris. 
Finally, Bernard Fay was Victor Chap- 
man Fellow at Harvard in 1919-20, and 
came to Columbia the following year as 
lecturer in French literature in Univer- 
sity Extension. It is but just to say 
that without his indetatigable cooperation 
the accomplishment of our plans might 
not have been feasible. 


VI. 


In conclusion we may ask what have 
been the immediate benefits or results of 
the program carried out last summer. For 
lack of space we may mention a few 
most briefly. 

In the first place, there is no doubt 
that the bonds between Columbia Uni- 
versity and the great foreign institutions 
have been united more closely than ever. 
Furthermore, it has served to enhance 
the reputation of our University as a 
national institution wherein students may 
always expect to come into close contact 
with many great foreign scholars. In 
the third place, it has enabled a large 
number of teachers and students who 
are unable to afford a trip abroad, either 
because of the shortness of their vaca- 
tion period or for financial reasons, to 
follow courses given by great scholars 
on their specialties—on which, be it said, 
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they do not often lecture in a broad sense 
even in the regular scholastic year in 
France. Fourthly, it has given an oppor- 
tunity to those students, who can only 
afford to go abroad in the summer vaca- 
tion, to hear professors who almost never 
teach in their own summer sessions. 
Fifthly, we were able to secure for the 
Summer Session, eminent scholars who, 
because of the great difficulty to replace 
them, French universities cannot afford 
to release as exchange or visiting pro- 
fessors during the regular academic year. 
Finally, the distinguished professors have 
so many of their own students to direct 
when in France that, however willing 
they may be, they are obliged to neglect 
to a great extent all foreigners. Here, 
however, they were very happy to give 
their full attention to our students, and 
they have encouraged them in every way 
in their graduate studies and research. 

If then, we may add to the above facts 
that contact with these prominent schol- 
ars has helped to broaden the intellectual 
horizon of our own teaching staff, we 
are in a better position to realize the last- 
ing value of the work accomplished in 
the Summer Session of 1923. 


A “Late” Bulletin From Paris 


Despite President Butler’s short stay 
in Paris, the Paris Alumni Club gave 
him a dinner at the Union Enteralliée, 
on Thursday evening, July 12. The din- 
ner was a “family” affair, Columbia men 
only being invited. Joseph DuVivier, 
’02L, president of the Club, presided. 

President Butler recalled names and 
achievements of Columbia professors at 
home and abroad, showing the potent 
streams of influence that are now flow- 
ing from Morningside Heights over the 


world. The President spoke also of the. 


amazing growth of Columbia in the last 
few years, of the University’s new and 
spacious athletic field, and of Columbia’s 
influence in the life of New York and 
the life of the nation. 

An interesting incident of the dinner 
was the placing of laurel wreaths upon 
the heads of Paul D. White, ’23J; H. S. 
Williamson, ’22, ’24L; and H. A. Sofield, 
"23, three of the four members of the 
Columbia debating team, who recently 
made the teams of the English, Scotch 
and Irish universities bite the dust. 

Among those present were: President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, ’82, ’84Ph.D.; 
James T. Shotwell. ‘03Ph.D.; Underhill 
Moore, ’00, ’01AM, '021.; Richard Gott- 
heil, ’°81; James W. Garner, '02Ph.D.; 
Ambrose D. Henry, ’84; Joseph Du 
Vivier, ’°02L; Donald Armstrong, '09, 
0AM; Alexandre Bruno, 711, 713P&S; 
Horatio S. Krans, 94, '97AM, ‘03Ph.D.; 
W. Leo Johnson, ’22; R. Porter, DOLZ 
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Philip A. Rogers, '19; Rene A. de Sallier 
du Pin, 05S; H. S. Slow; W. H. John- 
stone, '22; H. F. Helwig; Miles J. 
Tierney, 99P&S; Paul Bernard, ’22, 
'24L; B. P. Clark, ’82; C. W. H. Bangs, 
'22L; Beverly L. Clarke, 23AM; Ralph 
H. Miller, and James Douglas. 
H. S. K. 


Elections to Columbia University Club 

At a meeting of the Committee on 
Admissions, held at the Club House on 
September 24, the following Alumni 
were duly elected to membership in the 
Columbia University Club: Paul O. Elli- 
ott, 23; Edward J. Grant, 09; Frank 
Kley, 23; Richard Lincoln, '22; Francis 
D. McCormick, ’22; A. Ralph Mc- 
Lemore, ’22Bu; Sterling Pierson, '22, 
24L; Viggo F. E. Rambusch, ’22; Ed- 
mund J. Rhodebeck, ’18, ’20P&S; Oscar 
P. Schoenemann, ’22; James R. Welding, 
"17; Allen O. Whipple, 'O08P&S; Norman 
C. Willett, ’23. 


Faculty Notes 


A. V. Williams Jackson, ’83, ’04Hon, 
Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages, 
went to London in July to attend the 
centenary celebration of the Royal Asi- 
atic Society of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, of which he is an honorary mem- 
ber. He was elected as one of the pres- 
idents of the India section, before which 
he read a paper on Manichaeism. Co- 
lumbia University received attention 
through its representative being pre- 
sented to the Prince of Wales, who 
made a short address at the close of the 
first session of the celebration, and 
through being chosen among the four 
scholars from foreign countries to be re- 
ceived in special audience by the King 
at Buckingham Palace. 

Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean of Colum- 
bia College, spent the past summer wan- 
dering around England, “without any 
plans or responsibilities,” according to 
his account. He himself called attention 
to the shower of postal cards he sent to 
various colleagues from Rottendean. 

William J. Gies, professor of biological 
chemistry, will represent the University 
at the inauguration of President Henry 
W. A. Hanson of Gettysburg College 
on October 19. 

Ralph H. Blanchard, assistant profes- 
sor of insurance, gave courses in that 
subject at the summer session of the 
University of California, and in addition 
a series of lectures for men in the fire 
insurance business under the auspices of 
the-Fire Underwriters’ Association of the 
Pacific,.in San Francisco. 
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A Haughton Beginning 


Columbia 13 


Columbia won from Ursinus on Baker 
Field last Saturday, September 29, in 
the first game to be played on the new 
athletic teld along the Harlem Ship 
Canal, in very much the way one would 
imagine a “P. D.” team would begin the 
£eason. 


There was nothiug spectacular abcuic 
the 13 to 0 victory. A year ago Colum- 
bia, playing perhaps its best game of the 
year, smothered the Ursinus team by a 
score of 48 to 7. Talk was soon heard 
that the slumbering Grant of Morning- 
side had come back and that the glory 
of the old days had been revived. But 
the too rapid advance of the squad soon 
told, and Columbia floundered badly in 
the big games of the schedule. The stock 
dropped from the dizzy heights, estab- 
lished in the early part of the season, to 
a pomt far below par. 


The game on Saturday was so lacking 
in thrills and the spectacular that a few 
of the more restless spectators left soon 
after the opening of the fourth quarter. 
The sounder student of football saw 
eleven men play football, simply, soundly 
and mechanically. 


There 1s seldom anything spectacular 
about a machine. The Columbia team 
played as a machine, and left those who 
had their eyes on the future and who 
are little interested in big scores, with 
much food for thought and with a feel- 
ing that a foundation is being laid for 
Cornell, Dartmouth and Pennsylvania 
and for the years to come. 

Walter Koppisch was kept on the side- 
lines. The coaching staff did not want 
to take a chance with the Blue and 


CHRISTENING. 


Ursinus 0 


White captain while his ankle was still 
in an uncertain condition. Perhaps if 
Wally had been out there with his open 
held running and his quick dives through 
tackle, those who were boréd with the 
Columbia methods would have gone away 
from the field with their desire for 
thrills satisfied. 

It was better for the followers of Co- 
lumbia that Koppisch went through the 
afternoon in the role of spectator. The 
Alumni, the undergraduate body and out- 
siders interested in Columbia football 
must be taught and educated along the 
Haughton lines, as well as the candidates 
for the football team. 

No Harvard team in the days of 
Haughton was a spectacular team. No 
Columbia team under his regime will be 
spectacular. He once said to a gathering 
of our Alumni that there would be noth- 
ing flashy about his teams. They would 
most likely win their games by taking 
advantage of the other team’s mistakes. 

Columbia men must be constantly re- 
minded that the ultimate success of the 
present regime depends upon this slow, 
gradual and sound development. No time 
can now be spent in teaching the players 
tricks and unusual formations. Such an 
attempt would only detract from the 
soundness of the team play. So those 
who go to Baker Field, expecting a 
theatrical, melodramatic brand of foot- 
ball, may just as well spend their after- 
noon at the movies. Haughton simply 
isn't dealing in hair-raising thrillers. Bill 
Roper, head coach of the Princeton foot- 
ball squad, spoke of Percy Haughton in 
The World on last Sunday as “a tech- 
nician, an up-to-date coach and a mentor 
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with an amazing capacity for patient, 
systematic football development.” 

According to the rules of the Haughton 
system, much attention is paid to teach- 
ing the candidates to really know foot- 
ball. A Haughton team always knows 
football, the followers of Harvard teams 
in the years that “P. D.” worked at Cam- 
bridge will tell you. 

“This fits into Haughton’s statement 
that his teams “will win by taking ad- 
vantage of the other team’s mistakes.” 
It follows that his teams will be content 
to play defensive football for the great 
part of the game, for an opposing team 
can hardly make profitable mistakes 
while on the defensive. 

Such was the story for the main last 
Saturday. Ursinus, so the figures tell 
us, outrushed Columbia by a decided mar- 
gin in the first half. The visitors gained 
three or four times as many first downs 
as did our team. Echavarria, who was 
running the team from quarterback, 
called for punts on the second and third 
downs and let the Ursinus team wear 
arees out digging at the Columbia 
ine. 


A few first downs in a row cast big 
doubts in the minds of the more blood- 
thirsty rooters in the Columbia stands. 
Why doesn’t Pease go in? Why don’t 
they try a few forwards? Why are they 
always hitting the centre of the line? 
Koppisch seems to walk all right, why 
doesn’t he play? And the half ended 
with the score at 0 to 0. A year ago 
at the end of the first half, Columbia 
had piled up a commanding lead. But 
a year ago Columbia lost the final game 
of the season by a score of 59 to 6. 

Soon after the opening of the second 
half, the gods of victory were slightly 
appeased. Columbia had the ball in her 


/ELD, 15-0. 
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own territory. Ray Kirchmeyer, mem- 
ber of the freshmen team in 1922, slipped 
through right tackle and evaded the 
Ursinus secondary defense in a wild dash 
down the ficld until the 20-yard line was 
reached. Derk, coming from behind, 
caught the Blue and White back here. 

Three line plunges carried the ball to 
the eight-yard line. The Ursinus rush 
line was a little too anxious at this point, 
and the referce had to inflict an offside 
penalty, bringing the ball to the three- 
yard line. A thrust at the centre of the 
line gained about a yard and a half, and 
then Bill Johnston, end and back a year 
ago, slid through left guard for the 
necessary distance. He also made the 
extra point on a drop kick. 

The other touchdown came in the 
final quarter. Ursinus punted from near 
its own goal line to mid-ficld. Pease, 
who had substituted for Echavarria, 
grabbed the ball from in front of a 
Ursinus player and raced down along 
the right side-line to the 15-yard line. 
The referee ruled that he went out of 
bounds at the 43-yard line. 

Hogan and Kirchmeyer advanced the 
ball in two rushes to the 11-yard line, and 
a poor pass cost Columbia nine yards. 
Then came what might be termed the 
sole thriller of the Blue and White play. 
The ball was passed to Pease, and he 
feigned to feed it to a back coming in to 
his left. Suddenly he jumped half 
around and threw a forward to Tii- 
honen, who was running from his posi- 
tion at left end towards the right side 
line. Tiihonen pulled the ball in and 
crossed the line in safety. The attempt 
to drop kick the goal failed. 

It was a warm day. The setting was 
almost an ideal one. When Baker Field 
becomes a more familiar site to followers 
of Columbia football and Columbia ath- 
letics in general, it will be spoken of as 
one of the prettiest college playing fields 
in the country. The gray, silent Pali- 
sades to the west seem like the gaunt 
hosts of Morley, Weeks, Thorp, 
browne and Donovan, hovering about the 
sons of Columbia and the students of 
the reserved man from Boston who would 
place their alma mater where they left 
it in 1905, 

The freshmen practice started on Mon- 
day last. Bill Cook has a large squad 
out daily on South Field, and a number 
of the candidates give promise of de- 
veloping into good football men. It is 
too early to predict the outcome of the 
season. The more optimistic think that 
the excellent showing of last year's frosh 
will be duplicated. Quite a few of the 
men have come to Columbia with excel- 
lent preparatory and high school records. 

The undergraduates are already going 
ahead with plans for the trip to Phila- 
delphia on Saturday, October 20, when 
the Varsity plays the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the only game on the schedule 
away from home and the first big game 
of the season, A special train will be 
run, and it is expected that practically 
the entire student body will follow the 
team down. 


New Addresses 


706—The Reverend Wilbur L. Cas- 
well, 410 East 15th Street. New York. 

705A M—Carson S. Duncan, 15 Hes- 
keth Street, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 
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Notes of the Graduate Faculties 


7?01PhD—Alfred L. P. Dennis has 
been made professor of modern history 
in Clark University. 

°04AM—Clarence D. Kingsley, for 
ten years supervisor of secondary edu- 
cation in Massachusetts, has been add- 
ed to the faculty of the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Education. He will lec- 
ture on the administration of junior 
and senior high schools. 

707 PhD—J. H. Coursault has, at his 
own request, been relieved of the duties 
of the dean of the School of Education 
of the University of Missouri, in order 
that he may devote himself to teach- 
ing, research and writing. 

07AM, ’07PhD—Royal Preston Jar- 
vis 1s Consulting Geologist to the Cia. 
Minera “Las Dos Estrellas” S. Á., 
Mineral de Dos Estrellas, Michoacan, 
Mexico. 

’708PhD—Frank H. Hankins, for- 
merly a member of the sociology de- 
partment at Clark University, is now 
Pi essor of sociology at Smith Col- 
ege. 

7?08PhD—Harlan Updegraff has re- 
signed from his office as Professor of 
Educational Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania to become 
president of Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa. 

09PhD— Benjamin R. Andrews, pro- 
fessor in Teachers College, recently 
completed his book on “Economics of 
the Household,” which is to be pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 

’11PhD—Edward K. Strong, now 
professor of vocational education in the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, has 
been appointed associate professor in 
the department of psychology of Stan- 
ford University, to work largely in the 
field of business psychology and per- 
sonnel work in industry. 

’12A M—Robinson G. Jones has been 
re-elected superintendent of the public 
schools of Cleveland, Ohio. 

"13PhD—Wilham W. Kemp has re- 
turned to the University of California 
as dean of the school of education. He 
is succeeded as president of the State 
Teachers College at San Jose by E. 
R. Snyder, '09PhD, of the California 
State Department of Fducation. 

14PhD—J. R. McCain, formerly 
Vice-President of Agnes Scott College 
at Decatur, Ga., has been appointed 
President of that college. McCain is 
author, among other works, of ‘Geor- 
gia as a Proprietary Province,” and 
has contributed richly to the State's 
treasures of historical research. 

"14AM—William Scott Gravy, dean 
of the college of education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is chairman of a 
committee of seven appointed by the 
U. S. Bureau of Education. to canvass 
the field of reading instruction and to 
make definite recommendations con- 
cerning problems which contront 
teachers and supervisors. 

"14AM—Jesse H. Newlon, for the 
past three years superintendent of 
schools in Denver, has been unani- 
mously re-elected by a five-year re- 
newal of contract, effective on August 
1. when his former contract expired. 
This is a very unusual expression of 
appreciation and confidence on the part 
of the board, due to the fact that this 
is the first time in the history of the 
Denver schools that a superintendent 
has been given a five-year contract. 
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"14AM—W. F. Tidyman, professor 
in the State Normal School at Farm- 
ville, Virginia, was elected President 
of the Supervisors of Student Teach- 
ing, at a recent meeting held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Fiske Allen, “LOAM, State 
Normal College, Charleston, HI, was 
elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee for three years. 

"18PhD—H. E. Barnes has resigned 
from Clark University as professor of 
the history of thought and culture and 
has accepted a position in the soci- 
ology department at Smith College. 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Oftice, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York. 
Mail ad- 
dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Othee, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


(Telephone, Morningside 1400). 


77 L—Henry Morgenthau, former 
Ambassador to Turkey, delivered an 
address on “The Triumph of Turkey 
at Lausanne” at the opening ot the 
third annual session of the Institute of 
Politics at Walliams College in July, 
in which he scored the isolation policy 
of the American people. 

’°80—Since January 1, Henry G. 
Paine has been editor of the Authors’ 
League Bulletin, the official organ of 
the Authors’ League of America. 

"88, ’91L—Guy Van Amringe re- 
cently presided at a special service held 
in the Collegiate Church of St. 
Nicholas, at which 750 persons assem- 
bled to celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Queen Wilhelmina to the 
throne of Holland. Van Amringe 
spoke on the menace of Bolshevism in 
the Netherlands after the World War. 
Adriaan J. Barnouw, Queen Wil- 
helmina professor, who was also pres- 
ent, pointed out the stronger vitality 
of all classes of the people of Holland 
during the reign of Queen Wilhelmina. 

’°88 Mines—Rudolph P. Miller, con- 
sulting engineer of New York City, 
the representative of American Engi- 
neering Council on the National Board 
for Jurisdictional Awards in the Build- 
ing Industry, was elected chairman of 
that board at its recent meeting in 
Atlantic City. 

°89 P&S—John J. McGrath, President 
of Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, re- 
turned on August 31 from a two 
months’ stay at clinics in Hamburg. 
Berlin, Frankfort and Leipsic. The 
object of the visit was to study the 
advances accomplished by notable 
German physicians in the treatment of 
cancer. 

"90, °12PhD—In the School and So- 
ciety of August 11, appears the address 
of Frank Pierrepont Graves, President 
of the University of the State of New 
York and State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, which was delivered at the 
commencement exercises of Robert 
College, Constantinople, last June. 
Graves represented the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State 
of New York at the inauguration of 
Bayard Dodge, ’13AM, as President of 
the American University in Beirut, 
Syria, late in June. 

’91P&S—Livingston Farrand, Presi- 
dent of \CornelloUniversity, was re- 
elected ~ President of the National 
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2724 Channing Way, 
Berkeley, Calif. Sept. 25, 1923. 


out in the fire here and saved little except ourselves, the automobile and the 
children’s clothing. Now we have another house and are getting rehabilitated 


(literally). 
editor named ‘Charley,” 


I’ve been trying to think of the last name of the red headed 
but this is for him. Am out here for the year as 


Professor of Constitutional Law at the University of California while on 


sabbatical leave from Columbia. 


Tuberculosis Association at the na- 
tional convention held in Santa Bar- 


bara, Cal., last June. 

"92 P&S—Mathias Nicoll, Jr., of Al- 
bany, New York, w ho has for the past 
four years been Deputy Commissioner 
of Health, was named State Commis- 
sioner of Health by Governor Smith 
in July. Nicoll is a trustee of the 
State Hospital for Tuberculosis at Ray 
Brook, and as a fellow of the New York 
Academy of Medicine and of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association. 

"94, °96L—On September 15, Mr. and 
Mrs. Archibald Douglas sailed for 
Europe on the Homeric, to be gone 
until the middle of October. The trip 
is partly for pleasure and partly for 
business. 

’94F A—Kenneth M. Murchison was 
associated with Charles Scott Landers, 
Engineer, in the design and construc- 
tion of the new tennis stadium at the 
West Side Tennis Club, Forest Hills, 
L. I. The Stadium was opened on 
August 10, and was greatly admired 
by the tennis enthusiasts for its con- 
venience and admirable sight lines. . 

95Mines—David Foerster, metallur- 
gical engineer, 1s doing a general con- 
sulting practice, and operating an ore 
testing plant in Ouray, Colorado. He 
has recently secured title to the Silver 
Bell group of claims at Ironton in that 
State. 

°96P&S—David Trumball Marshall, 
of Villard Avenue, Hollis, L. I., under- 
went a Steinach operation for the re- 
duction of high blood-pressure last 
month at the Central Park West Hos- 
pital. According to Dr. Marshall, it 
will be several months before the per- 
manent benefits assert themselves. 

‘OOF A—Robert J. Reiley recently 
moved to new offices, twice the size 
of his old ones. Reiley is evidently 
being kept busy these days. The new 
offices are at 50 East 41st Street, New 
York. 

701 Hon—A memorial is to be erected 
in memory of the late William H. 
Maxwell, former superintendent of the 
New York City schools, in the new 
school service building of the American 
Museum of Natural History, which 
will be completed within the next 
eighteen months. As adopted by the 
memorial committee and approved by 
the board of trustees of the museum, 
the design calls for a memorial in 
Indian limestone and bronze, to extend 
the full length of the hall, 51 feet. 
There will be three divisions, or panels. 
A sitting figure of Maxwell, in bronze, 
six and a half feet high, will occupy 
the center, flanked on either side by 
murals in stone, representing ancient 
and modern education. 

702—-Mr. and Mrs. Bruce M. Fal- 
coner welcomed a newcomer at their 
home, 1140 Fifth Avenue. on Saturday, 


(Signed) THomas Reep Powe t. 


June 23. The new arrival is a girl, 
and she has been named Loutse Faith 
Falconer. 


’02L—Russell C. Leffingwell has re- 
tired from the law firm of Cravath, 
Henderson, Lefhngwell & DeGersdorff, 
to become a member ot the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., bankers, at 23 
Wall Street, New York. Leftingwell 
had been associated with the former 
firm since his graduation, except for 
the period 1917-1920, when he attained 
international prominence through his 
work as Assistant Secretary of the 
United States Treasury. 


’?04S— Harold N. Cox is now manager 
of the Enameling Department of the 
aie Stamping Company of Newark, 

: 

?05S—A. W. Hahn is now located at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, as general man- 
ager of the Eureka Metallurgical Com- 
pany. His address is care of the Alta 
Club. Hahn’s New York address is 
Room 2907, 120 Broadway. 


1906 Items 


The News is indebted to the June is- 
sue of the Post Decade of 1906 for the 
gossip in the following notes: 

Roderick Stephens is vice-president of 
the Stephens Fuel Co., New York City, 
and a past president and chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the National Re- 
tail Coal Merchants’ Association. He 
lives at Scarsdale, N. Y., is married and 
has three children. 

Robert W. Macbeth, president of Wil- 
liam Macbeth, Inc., dealers in American 
paintings, at 450 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, is secretary of the New Jersey 
Alumni Association. He was married in 
er has a girl, two boys, and a hobby-—— 
golf. 

Roger W. Toll is superintendent of 
Rocky Mountain Wational Park, and may 
be addressed in care of the Department 
of the Interior, Denver, Colo. He was 
married in 1910 and has an adopted boy 
only a few months old. 

Floyd Y. Keeler is in the advertising 
business at 52 West 12 Street, New York. 
The older of his two girls has entered 
Vassar College this Fall as a freshman. 

Albert B. Wiemann, who is in the cof- 
fee business, lives at 2226 Loring Place, 
New York City. He is married and has 
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two girls. His favorite sport is angling, 
and his ambition is to land a four-pound 
brook trout. 

Austin P. Palmer’s business address is 
90 West Street, New York. He is en- 
gineer and vice-president of the Palmer 
Waterfront Land and Improvement Co. 

Sidney Forsch is sales manager for 
Pelgram and Meyer, silk and ribbon man- 
ufacturers, New York City. He ts mar- 
ried and has one son. 

George G. Moore, Jr., lives in Yonkers. 
His business address is care of Colgate & 
Cox, dealers in investment bonds at 111 
Broadway. Moore has two children, but 
still finds time for his favorite pastime— 
tennis. It is said that he aspires to be 
National Tennis champion. 

H. G. McClain, formerly chief en- 
gineer with the Liberty Bell Gold Mining 
Co., at Telluride, Colo., is now a member 
of the firm of McClain & Cary, Lead- 
ville, Colo. 

Robert B. Litchfield 1s an electrical en- 
gineer with the New York Telephone 
Co., and he lives at 301 Highland Ave- 
nue, Montclair, N. J. 

Harold Allen Thomas is professor of 
hydraulic engineering at Rose Polytech- 
nic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind. He has 
a wife and four charming children. 

Edwin Popper lives at 5811 East 17 
Street, Oakland, Cal. His business is 
hydro-metallurgy, and his hobby is his 
two children, a boy thirteen, and a little 
girl of three. 

Walter Leo Solomon is a member of 
the staff of the Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture, and he is addressed at Madison 
House, New_York City. 

Belmont Corn is with the United Dia- 
mond Works, Inc., in Newark, N. J., and 
lives at 600 West 146 Street, New York 
City. He has a wife and two children. 

Alfred E. Rejall writes: ‘Residence, 
54 Tompkins Place, Brooklyn; looks, 
same as in 1906. No children, no wife— 
same as in 1906, the only difference being 
that in 1906 was being taught, and am 
now teaching.” 

Robert Ferrari is another class bach- 
elor. He is practicing law at 165 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Henry J. Eckstein is in the lumber busi- 
ness at 302 Broadway, New York. He 
lives in Greenwich, Conn., and has been 
married for ten years. Eckstein has two 
children, both girls, ages nine and seven. 

Maxwell H. Sussman, 271 Brevort 
Street, Kew Gardens, L. I., is plant en- 
gineer for the Mohegan Tube Co., Brook- 
Iyn. He has been married for seven years 
and has a four-year-old boy who shows 
decided tendencies toward becoming an 
engineer, having recently found out bv 
experiment that father’s straw hat will 
not hold water. 

Frank B. Lippman lives at 504 West 
111 Street, New York. His son, one year 
old. is Rohert Leo Lippman. 

Maxwell M. Kahn lives in the quiet 
city of Cumberland, Maryland, and is 


POSTAL CARD (2),—EXHIBIT “B” 


Charles G. Profitt, Esq.: 
A dozen pardons for forgetting your name when writing to the ALUMNI 


News this afternoon. 


It came to me at dinner time. 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 25, 1923. 


This is a fine place out 


here in spite of acts of God and the public enemy. The McMurray’s (Professor 
McMurray was Visiting Professor in Law at Columbia last year) lost their 
beautiful home, but no one else of the Law Faculty. Everybody's spirit is 


splendid. Best wishes for a pleasant year. 


(Signed). T. R.. Powe tt. 
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chief research and development chemist 
for the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 

George Ashforth has opened an office 
at 10 East 43 Street, where he is carrying 
on a general real estate brokerage busi- 
ness. 

Daniel Raymond says he is not married, 
but has hopes—meanwhile he is proceed- 
ing cautiously. He is practicing law as 
a member of the firm of Caldwell and 
Raymond, at 115 Broadway, New York. 

Walter H. Pollak, 112 Cathedral Park- 
way, is practicing law and home building. 
He is married and has two children. 

Grant Burns is with the American Cof- 
fee Corporation, with offices at Mani- 
zales, Colombia, S. A. He says his work 
is the most interesting he has ever done. 

Maurice Deutsch is consulting architect 
and engineer for the New York State 
Joint Legislature Committee, investigat- 
ing the engineering affairs of the city of 
New York. He was a member of the 
Second Pan-American Scientific Con- 
gress, and has been in private practice 
since 1910. 

“Chick” Fulton has been manager of 
the Cuban properties (Pyrites Mine) of 
the Davison Chemical Co., in Cuba for 
the past three years. He was married in 
1909 and has two children, Jack, age 12; 
and Betty, age 5. 

’07, ’10L—Beginning the first day of 
September, Allen Tilton Hopping was 
associated with the firm of Redmond 
and Murray, attorneys and counsellors 
at law, in the Bankers Trust Building 
at 14 Wall Street. 

’707—-Earle Albert Wehn, better 
known to the moving picture world 
as Richard Wayne, who has played 
the leading role in various Fox and 
Tiffany corporation productions, is at 
present being featured in ‘Wasted 
Lives,” a recent release of the Mission 
Film Company. 

?08— When the Fleet Wing, one of the 
air vachts of the New York-Newport 
Air Service, met with its mishap not 
so long ago, turning completely over 
as it struck the water in landing at 
Newport, Harold Fowler was a con- 
spicuous figure in the accident. A pas- 
senger on the airplane. he was hurled 
out into the water. His presence of 
mind saved both the pilot and the one 
other passenger aboard from drowning, 
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for observing them stunned and appar- 
ently pinned beneath the surface he 
dived and brought the helpless men, 
one at a time to the surface and placed 
them on the wrecked plane, when 
others came to the rescue. 

’708—Robert F. Lau, rector of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church at Bayonne, 
N. J., is the examining chaplain of the 
Diocese of Newark. 

08, °11S—Grover C. Loening, Presi- 
dent of the New York-Newport Air 
Service Inc., was the passenger of 
honor on the seaplane de luxe Gray- 
lark, when she inaugurated the com- 
mercial fiying of the corporation by 
traveling to the Rhode Island summer 
resort, an air distance of 149 miles, in 
80 minutes, delivering early edition of 
The New York Times to Mortimer A. 
Sullivan, ’05L, to Major General Robert 
Lee Bullard, and others of the Newport 
colony. The company now maintains 
a scheduled week-end service between 
the two places. 

’08—-Louis E. Wolferz, head of the 
Modern Language Department of Pek- 
ing University, will be at home on fur- 
lough during the coming school year. 
He can be reached at 497 Hart Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

’08— William Lawrence Wood is 
rector of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd in Waban, Mass. 

09—-Donald Armstrong, major of 
heavy artillery in the U. S. Army and 
on the staff of the Military Attache at 
the American Embassy in Paris, is to 
be transferred from that post on Octo- 
ber 1, after spending more than four 
years there, and will take a course at 
the French Ordnance School. This 
course will finish about July, 1924, that 
date marking the end of Armstrong’s 
sixth year in France. After that he 
expects to be on his way to “the 
country where I can't get a bottle of 
good Bordeaux, excent perhaps at a 
1909 dinner.”’ 


’09— John G. Baragwanath, resident 
consulting engineer for the American 
Smelting and Refining Company, 120 
Broadway, New York, is married to 
Neysa McMein, well known to the art 
world and the public for her magazine 
cover illustrations, and one of New 
York's confirmed bachelor girls. The 
marriage, which took place on May 18, 
was kept secret until the latter part of 
June. Miss McMein sailed, the day 
after the ceremony, for Paris, where it 
is thought Baragwanath later joined 
her, 


709, °12L— Pelham St. George Bis- 
sell has returned from a two months’ 
trip to the Pacific Coast, where he 
represented the United States Govern- 
ment in the trial of customs cases at 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
Ore., and Seattle, Wash. 

09—- McAlister Coleman has re- 
turned from Illinois and is associated 
with John Hanrahan in publishers’ pub- 
licity at 19 West 44th Street, New 
York. 

09, °"12PhD—V. K. Wellington Koo 
assumed the portfolio of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs on July 23, after re- 
peated urging by the North China mili- 
tary leaders. Koo has acted as Minis- 
ter from China to Great Britain and 
the United States. 

709—John J. Mangan, Major U. S. 
Army, of the 165th Infantry, the old 


69th, New York, served as one of’ the 
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committee of welcome and guidance to 
General Gouraud during the latter's 
stay in New York. The general com- 
manded the division to which the 165th 
Infantry was attached during the 
World War. 

’09— Burnet C. Tuthill, business di- 
rector of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, came East for his summer 
vacation, motoring from Cincinnati to 
Monument Beach, Buzzards Bay, 
Mass. He was in New York during 
the week of June 18 and gave a lun- 
cheon party at the Columbia University 
Club to members of his class. 

’09S—William Fondiller is now lo- 
cated in Yonkers, having purchased 
and moved into a new home on Land- 
scape Avenue, Lowerry Section. 

709S—George E. Strehan and Mrs. 
Strehan, of 100 Palmer Place, Leonia, 
N. J., report the arrival on June 27, 
of George James Strehan, of the Class 
of 1945S. 


710—Earl V. Dye, formerly an in- 
structor in Economics at New York 
University, now fills the same position 
at Pennsylvania State College. His 
address is 234 South Gill Street, State 
College, Pa. 

’11S—Clark G. Mitchell, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Bankers Trust Company 
of Denver, was elected President of the 
Colorado Bankers Association at the 
annual convention of that body held in 
June. Following close upon the heels 
of this honor came his election as Vice- 
President of the Denver National Bank. 
with which he has been connected for 
twenty-eight years. The bank has an- 
nounced the organization of a new 
department, that of business extension 
and service, over which Mitchell will 
have supervision. 

’11L—W. Louis Fliedner is with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue at 110 
Customs House, Portland, Oregon. 


’11L—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of John Stewart Sickels and 
Miss Marjorie Guernsey Richmond. 
who is known as Grace S. Richmond, 
the author of the Red Pepper stories 
and other novels. Miss Richmond is 
a graduate of Wellesley, and during the 
war was active in Y. M. C. A. work 
in France. It was while attached to the 
A. E. F. that she met Sickels, who was 
serving in a pioneer regiment at that 
time. Sickels is a member of the law | 
firm of Clark & Sickels, at 51 East 
42nd Street, New York. 


712—-A daughter, Anne, was born to 
Robert J. and Mrs. Alexander on Aug- 
ust 25. Alexander lives at 306 West 
80th Street, New York City. 

’12—-Clarence F. Merrell, of the firm 
of Turner, Adams, Merrell & Locke, 
attorneys specializing i in insurance law, 
announces the opening of a Chicago 
office of his firm at 1235 Federal Re- 
serve Bank Building. 

12S—The marriage of Francis A. 
Wegener and Miss Jessie Keter, of 
Gloucester City, N. J., took place on 
June 20. John U. Wegener, ‘17, was 
his brother's best man. On the return 
from their honeymoon, August 1, the 
couple took up their residence at Fair- 
view, Camden, N. J., where Wegener 
has purchased a house on Chesapeake 
Road. Wegener has been with the 
Welsbach Company, in Gloucester, 
N. J.,. since his graduation. 

713—Morrisy Cooper, Jr.. and Miss 
Alice’ Jaretski, were married on July 
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11, at the home of the bride’s parents 
in Port Chester, N. Y. The bride is 
a graduate of Smith College, Class of 
"21, and the youngest daughter of 
Alfred Jaretski, ’°84L. Cooper is en- 
gaged in the practice of law with 
Morris Cooper, Sr., ’81L, under the 
firm name of Cooper & Cooper, with 
offices at 67 Wall Street. 

13L—Walter F. David is a director 
in the recently established Texas Guar- 
anty Bank, Breckenridge, Texas, where 
he practises law. 

’13—Tompkins Harris, who is as- 
sistant to the vice-president of the 
International Paper Company, has 
been appointed assistant to the chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
News Print Manufacturers of the 
United States, an organization formed 
to secure protection against the im- 
portation of foreign news print paper. 

’13—In the July issue of the Delta 
Upsilon Quarterly appears an article by 
Wharton Miller, Librarian of Union 
College, Schenectady, New York, in 
which he reviews the life and works 
of four Delta Upsilon poets of distinc- 
tion, among whom are John Erskine, 
00, professor of English at Columbia, 
and Joyce Kilmer, ’08, killed in the 
battle of the Ourcgq, July, 1918. 

714, °17L—Miss Augusta Norman 
Singer ('20 T. C.) and Samuel C. Cole- 
man were recently married at the 
Spanish-Portuguese Synagogue. They 
have sailed for Europe for a two 
months’ tour of England, Switzerland 
and Italy. 

H. Cover, 
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economics and advertising in Columbia 
University, has joined the staff of the 
Select Printing Company, 80 Lafayette 
Street, New York, as manager of the 
Service Bureau. 

’15S—Donald Blanchard is now with 
the A. C. Spark Plug Company in 
Flint, Mich. 

716FA—Alfred K. Mausolff is with 
the firm of Cram & Ferguson, archi- 
tects, Boston, Mass. “Kaiser” reports 
that “wee Anne Mausolff” arrived at 
his home on March 3. 

17, ’"20L—Rene A. Wormser an- 
nounces the opening of his own office 
for the general practice of law at 6l 
Broadway. New York. 

’717—Thomas Hines has returned to 
New York on a six months’ leave, after 
spending five years in Yokohama, 
apan, in an office of the American 

xpress Company. He expects to 
marry and return to Yokohama as 
manager of the express company office. 

717—On August 22, 1923, the News 
received the following cryptic para- 
graphs from Henry William (Wild 
Bill) Hanemann: 

“Item 1—Wilder Bill Hanemann 
arrived just a month ago today. 
Everybody concerned doing just 
lovely. Yes, he has no mustache.” 

“Item 2—His father’s collected 
works will appear in print some 
time in September. As part of the 
proceeds will be devoted to a per- 
petual fund for N. M. Butler’s silk 
hats and C. Mapes’ whisker shellac, 
it is hoped all loyal Columbians 
will loosen up handsomely.” 
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"17—The marriage of John Campbell 
Fowler and Miss Eleanor Stafford 
Smith took place on August 20, at the 
Church of Saint Francis Xavier in 
Brooklyn, New York. 

"18, ’21L—J. Broches Aronoff has 
been engaged in the general practice 
of law, with offices at 291 Broadway, 
since the first of September. We are 
informed that Aronoff is “called ‘Jake’ 
by the better element, and ‘Britches’ 
by the dregs.” If you would preserve 
your own social standing, think twice 
before you address “Jake.” 

"18—The marriage of C. Charles La- 
tour and Miss Emily Marion Tether 
took place on June 9. Latour is Eco- 
nomist for the Overseas Security Cor- 
poration, 14 Wall Street, New York 


ity. 

°23—Wilbur J. Frey, formerly with 
the Sales Department of the Canadian 
Bond Corporation, is now with the 
New York Telephone Company, in the 
commercial department. 

°23—Walter Higgins, Columbia’s fa- 
mous track star, broadcasted a radio 
talk, arranged by A. Schaeffer, Jr., 23, 
through WEAF, in conjunction with 
the Boy Scout Foundation of Greater 
New York, on September 7. In his 
talk, he urged parents to let their boys 
get out into the open. He scouted the 
idea of the “athletic heart,” saying 
“There is no such thing. They might 
have existed in the past, but not today, 
because the coach in whose hands the 
athlete’s destiny hes works indefatig- 
ably to build him up gradually, with 
just the proper amount of work.” 
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Price, $3.00 postpaid 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY, 212 SUMMER ST., BOSTON 
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- Necrology 


’79L—Nathan H. Frank (California 
77) at San Anselmo,’ Cal., September 
17. Age 65 years. 

“Nathan H. Frank, the dean of the 
admiralty bar in San Francisco and a 
lawyer who was of international promi- 
nence because of his knowledge of 
admiralty practice and procedure, 
passed away Monday morning, Septem- 
ber 17, following a stroke of paralysis, 
while spending the week end at San 
Anselmo. oa 

“Mr. Frank's early years in practice 
in San Francisco were passed with 
Milton Andros, who, during his life- 
time, was conceded to be the leader 
of the admiralty bar. He and Mr. 
Frank became partners and the 
partnership lasted until 1900. Upon 
the death of Mr. Andros his mantle 
fell upon the shoulders of Mr. Frank, 
and he was recognized, not only in 
San Francisco, but also in the East, 
as the authority and dean of the 
admiralty and maritime bar on the 
Pacific Coast. His integrity and 
honesty gave his opinions such weight 
that on more than one occasion a 
knowledge that he had given his 
opinion that a recovery would be had 
resulted in a settlement of the case. 
His son, Irving H. Frank, was asso- 
ciated with him at the time of his 
death.” —The Recorder, San Francisco, 
September 19. 

’89L—Richard S. Thomas (Yale 
’87), on July 8, suddenly, from heart 
failure in the Hotel McAlpin, New 
York. For nearly thirty years he was 
a member of the firm of Ginn & Com- 
pany, publishers of educational books. 

’23AM—Harold F. Gates, Instruc- 
tor in University Extension in German, 
at Oneida, New York, on September 
18. Gates was the beloved younger 
colleague of the Department of Ger- 
manic Languages. His death came in 
part as a result of overwork last 
session. 
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“As I look back on my college days,” said the 
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game of life, with every change in fate ready to push 
you off an uncertain course. ”’ 
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WHERE DO THE LOCAL CLUBS FIGURE? 
—Within two weeks we have received in the News 
office a copy of the proceedings of the twenty-fifth 
annual meeting of the Associated Harvard Clubs and 
a copy of the Michigan Alumnus containing an an- 
nouncement that there has been ą reorganization of 
alumni affairs at that institution on the basis of local 
clubs. The Harvard report is put out as a supplement 
to the Harvard Alumni Bulletin and is a pamphlet of 
124 pages; Michigan’s announcement is a modest news 
story. 

These two reminders of our own unsettled local 
situation strike home with considerable force at the 
beginning of a new year. Ina few weeks the Federa- 
tion will celebrate its Decennial. Isn’t it possible to 
inaugurate the second decade with some real attempt to 
sift out conditions and handicaps which make our 
local clubs as a whole the most backward units in our 


alumni development? The News has frequently men- 
tioned the effectiveness of Harvard organizations of 
this character. That they have grown to an extent 
which this recent report indicates is only the product 
of hard work on the part of men concerned with 
Harvard’s interest in the localities which the clubs 
represent. Their activity is country-wide, nay, world 
wide, there are 112 Harvard Alumni Clubs in various 
parts of the globe. Michigan has more alumni and 
former students than any other American institution 
of learning. The fact that the alumni of this great 
middle western university have decided to reorganize 
on the local club plan of government is significant in 
itself. The success of Yale Clubs is well known. It 
is only ten years since we at Columbia consolidated our 
departmental alumni associations in one central “hold- 
ing company’’—the Federation. That surely was a step 
in advance. What will be the next move? Where do 
the local clubs figure? 


The News has harped on this question for a number 
of years. It is our sincere belief that Columbia alumni 
clubs will not, except in isolated instances, find the 
local support in point of numbers alone to do any con- 
certed work for the university for a great many years 
to come. It is interesting to note that according to the 
General Catalogue published in 1894 there had been 
about 11,000 alumni graduated in the whole previous | 
history of the University, and of that number about 
7,000 were graduated from the professional schools of 
law and medicine. This was at the time of the or- 
ganization of the Alumni Council, the first representa- 
tive group of alumni to study the alumni situation in 
the University which Columbia was then becoming. 
The enormous growth in the ranks of the alumni has 
been registered since that date and everyone is familiar 
with the fact that the greatest growth in the graduate 
schools has been since 1900. Whereas Harvard has 
nearly 40,000 former students, and Michigan even 
more, we have had not more’than_10,000 former under- 
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graduates at Columbia and our largest undergraduate 
classes have appeared in the last decade. We shall not 
be able to develop our local clubs until more of the 
alumni of the undergraduate schools percolate through 
the centers of Columbia population. That will take 
time. Of the officers of the Associated Harvard Clubs 
since this organization was founded, only five were not 
Harvard College graduates. Of the officers of the 112 
Harvard clubs for the current year, active and hon- 
orary, there are less than fifty names of men who are 
not graduates of Harvard College and each club has a 
full quota of administrators. Eleven clubs have presi- 
dents who are not Harvard College graduates, and 
fourteen clubs have secretaries not graduates of Har- 
vard College. 

We do not mean to argue that alumni of our gradu- 
ate or professional schools should not be officers of our 
alumni organizations. What we do wish to point out 
is that in alumni club activities, we believe it is almost 
fundamental to depend for inspiration and primary 
enthusiasm on former students of the undergraduate 
department. In the last roster of Columbia Local 
Club officers—we have 23 clubs listed—there were 25 
College and Mines men. All other officers were gradu- 
ates of other departments. We believe the answer is 
obvious. It will take us many years to bring about 
concerted action among our local clubs, and we hope 
that by the time the Federation celebrates its twenty- 
fifth anniversary some solution of this matter will have 
presented itself. 


“JIM” RICE AND COLUMBIA ROWING.— 
There seenis to be an upheaval in the rowing situa- 
tion. The University Committee on Athletics has made 
no announcement, but the latest report is that Mr. Rice’s 


All Columbia Alumni who have been actively 
engaged in promoting a closer and more help- 
ful relationship between the University and its 
graduates are invited to be present at a sub- 
scription dinner to commemorate with fitting 
ceremonies the tenth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Alumni Federation. The dinner will 
be held on Monday evening, October 29, 1923, 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York. Presi- 
dent Butler and a few representatives of 
Alumni organizations of other colleges will be 
speakers. Subscription, $6.00 per cover. Send 
application to 311 East Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Make checks pavable to the Alumni 
Federation. 


contract was not renewed, and that he is no longer to 
be connected with Columbia aquatic affairs. 

If “Jim” Rice’s connection with Columbia rowing 
has been severed, we lose one of the most vivid per- 
sonalities ever connected with our athletics. We are 
not familiar with the intricacies of the rowing game, 
and so do not know the merits or demerits of his 
system of coaching. Whatever the strength or weak- 
ness of his record, we regret the departure of a man 
who has given his best services to us through more than 
fifteen rowing campaigns and whose Varsity crews, 
except in a few isolated instances, were out in the van 
giving battle to the leaders all the way down the course. 
There will be none to gainsay the fact that, although 
we did not often win at Poughkeepsie, it was generally 
a Rice-coached crew that gave the keenest battle to 
Cornell in her prime, whether the Ithacans were re- 
turned the winners or not. It was generally a fore- 
gone conclusion in those days that the real fight would 
be between Cornell and Columbia. If somebody else 
beat out Cornell, it was usually because our crew had 
“cooked” the men from Cayuga lake. 

But rowing changes just as football does, and today 
we hear talk of rowing as well as football svstems. 
Columbia has taken a leaf out of Harvard’s football 
book and has engaged Mr. Haughton to transplant to 
Baker Field a football “system” that has allowed but 
one touchdown to be scored on it at Yale’s hands since 
1907. That system has its intricacies. We know that 
this season the members of our football squad have the 
benefit of more individual instruction than has been the 
case with any former Columbia football team. We 
presume a desire to bring along a similar development 
is at the bottom of the latest crew flurry. Just as Mr. 
Haughton has his assistants for different angles of the 
football problem, we suspect that a modern rowing 
system can not be built up with one man in charge of 
all the intricate problems which afflict the rowing game. 
If the Columbia rowing authorities contemplate some 
such innovation we wish them all success, for rowing 
at Columbia, not an aquatic college, needs a deal of 
nursing at best. But no matter what the development, 
we believe there ts no individual in the country who 
knows more about the mechanics of sweep swinging 
than Jim Rice. We believe that if he is given twenty 
oarsmen each vear, he can whip them into a finished 
eight-oared crew as well as any coach in the country 
today. We confess again our ignorance of rowing 
affairs and of the happenings that brought about the 
present situation, but if our assumption is correct, we 
think that no matter what the plans of the rowing 
authorities are, they have made a mistake in letting go 
the services of one who could be of immeasurable 
assistance in developing a complete and well rounded 
rowing system. 
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Culture and Professionalism in Education 
(Address Delivered at the Opening Exercises of the University, September 26, 1923) 


In education as in sport the amateur 
has always had a higher standing than 
the professional, even if the latter had 
greater skill and won more successes. 
There may be some snobbery mingled 
with this estimate, but in the main it is 
due to the fact that the amateur cares 
for the thing itself and pursues it, 
whether golf or learning, from love of 
the activity, while with the professional 
the activity is subservient, whether sci- 
ence or a game, to pecuniary rewards 
and other external consequences. It is 
not surprising accordingly ‘that large 
numbers of persons are deeply con- 
cerned about present tendencies in educa- 
tion, especially in the higher schools of 
this country, for they seem to see every- 
where an irresisted movement to pro- 
fessionalize teaching and learning. The 
amateur of learning hardly seems to be 
holding his own as well as the amateur 
in sports. 


The Trend Toward Professionalism. 

It is not hard to make out a case. 
Disinterested love of inquiry and ideal- 
istic devotion to the things of the mind 
in science and art are not flourishing in 
our high schools, colleges and univer- 
sities as are the studies that prepare for 
what is called practical life. The cam- 
pus of almost any large educational in- 
stitution in the country presents profes- 
sional schools of business or commerce, 
of teaching and of journalism added to 
the traditional schools of law, theology 
and medicine, while branches of technical 
study in engineering and agriculture have 
been indefinitely multiplied. Many col- 
leges have a large part of their regular 
collegiate work arranged so as to over- 
lap the work of the professional schools, 
and, in effect, are professional prepara- 
tory schools. It is not to be wondered 
at that there should be lively solicitude 
as to whether our higher schools are go- 
ing to surrender to the practical and 
industrial spirit of the age, until that 
discriminating love of thought and its 
products that we call culture, shall have 
been buried under the modes of training 
that prepare students for their future 
vocations. 

I, for one, should not wish to deny that 
there are deplorable features in the pres- 
ent situation and dangers for the future. 
I think, however, that a consideration 
of its causes is more helpful than lamen- 
tation and scolding. In the main, these 
causes seem to be two-fold. In the past, 
liberal studies and culture were the al- 
most exclusive possession of a leisure 
class that was not, however, an idle 


By John Dewey, Professor of Philosophy 


class. For the leisure class was in gen- 
eral control of political affairs, and 
through the responsibilities and contacts 
of social management secured a wide 
horizon and a serious and dignified out- 
look on life. Moreover, the social status 
of the members of this leisure class was 
hereditary, so that there was opportunity 
for the development of a continuous and 
cumulative tradition of taste. The 
masses of the people were occupied, as 
they always have been, with getting their 
daily living. They had no part in the 
direction of society; they were not con- 
sulted in political affairs, domestic or 
foreign. Their interests were confined to 
their own parish and door-yard, and they 
naturally had no share in any education 
except the most elementary practical and 
vocational apprenticeship. 


A Reason for Present Tendencies. 

At the present time there is no social 
class predestined to play the major role 
in politics and in social management. 
Actual control has passed largely into 
the hands of practical business men, and 
this class is not a closed class but is ever 
changing its personnel with the ups and 
downs of economic fortune. The masses 
have been politically emancipated, and in 
theory at least share in the control of 
society and the state. They have free 
time and material resources as their fore- 
fathers did not; they have access to 
cheap and varied reading matter. In 
consequence of this great social revo- 
lution, the leisure class with which the 
whole tradition of culture and education 
in the past was bound up, tends to dis- 
appear or to become a merely idle class. 
Its representatives in our higher schools 
do not go in for professionalism, but 
neither do they go in for culture; they 
are devoted to luxury and sport. And in 
comparison with the nominal concern 
of this class for traditional liberal studies, 
and their actual lack of any intellectual 
interests, the assiduity and seriousness of 
students with professional aims stand out 
in a refreshing way. 

Large numbers who had neither oppor- 
tunity, money, nor motive for getting a 
higher education in the past, now have 
the chance, the means and good hope of 
improving their careers by getting an 
education. The tradition behind them 
being by force of necessity that of in- 
dustrial endeavor and achievement, it is 
natural that the same standards should 
persist for a generation or two at least. 

For it is not practical or vocational 
education which is new; that has always 
been the only training received by the 


great mass of mankind. What 1s new is 
the opportunity to get this education 
somewhere else than in the home or shop 
and in some other manner than by in- 
denture as an apprentice, and by imi- 
tation of associates. 

The rapid growth of professional ten- 
dencies and aims in higher education ap- 
pears to me, then, the effect of the social 
and economic changes of the last century 
and a half. No such political and indus- 
trial dislocation could possibly occur 
without a great educational change. The 
decline in power and prestige of the 
traditional leisure class has given a 
shock to the studies and intellectual in- 
terests associated with it. The economic 
and political elevation of the masses has 
intensified the studies and interests 
which have been in the past their main 
pre-occupation, just as it has afforded 
new facilities for realizing their practical 
ambitions. 

Even if it could be proved that the 
present movement toward professional- 
ism were historically inevitable, it would 
not follow that it is desirable or admir- 
able. But the placing of the movement 
in its historic setting shows that if there 
has been loss on one side there has been 
gain on the other. Large numbers of 
students may not be now getting the 
ideal education, but at all events they are 
getting some scientific training and in- 
tellectual outlook while their ancestors 
only a few generations ago were not get- 
ting any higher, and not much lower, 
schooling. It is even possible that it is 
only in ratio that professional studies 
have gained upon liberal studies, and 
that in absolute amount the latter have 
not appreciably lost. 

Present Movement Toward Professionalism 
Only Transitory. 

But the chief value of the historic and 
social interpretation is, it seems to me, 
the reason it gives for believing with 
some reasonable confidence, that present 
tendencies are transitory since they are 
the expression of a very rapid and re- 
cent transition. It is natural that new- 
comers to an intellectual and liberal 
tradition should bring with them their 
own old tradition. Since by necessity 
and through no fault of their own, their 
background is mainly that of getting a 
secure livelihood and success in a career, 
why should not this aim be projected by 
them into education when they get a 
chance at education? 

Meantime there is some contact with 
intellectual ~pursuits and aims, some de- 
gree of reshaping of thought and pur- 
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pose, and it may well be that a new and 
much more widely and solidly estab- 
lished tradition of culture is in process 
of development. The great universities 
ot the Middle Ages in Europe were 
wholly groups of professional schools, 
and yet it cannot be doubted that they 
were largely the authors of the free 
artistic and intellectual movement that 
we call the Renaissance. 

After all, the friends of liberal, so- 
called cultural studies, are somewhat to 
blame for the existing state of affairs 
which they deplore. They have often 
made a cult out of culture, and treated 
it as a sacred and highly protected in- 
dustry. Our ultimate faith must be in 
the intrinsic appeal which things of the 
mind make to humanity when the mind 
is brought in contact with them. 


Imagination sensitive to things of in- 
tellectual value and power of discriminat- 
ing choice among the values that sur- 
roundings offer, are the chief marks of 
the cultivated mind. Even if at first 
these things are only secondary accom- 
paniments of the pursuit of knowledge 
and mental discipline. carried on pri- 
marily for professional ends, yet if they 
are as worthy and delightful as we 
friends of culture think they are, even 
incidental acquaintance with them ought 
to breed in time a more whole-hearted 
interest and devotion, till there shall 
emerge the person who has the spirit of 
the amateur combined with the serious- 
ness and trained skill of the profes- 
sional, 


Culture Not a Direct Aim. 


I do not believe, however, that we 
should sit idly by and wait passively for 
this hope to be realized. There are 
things that can be done to facilitate and 
hasten the process. I hesitate to call cul- 
ture a by-product because the phrase 
might seem to insinuate that it is unim- 
portant. But culture is not a specific and 
direct aim. As moralists have said that 
happiness is best attained by not aiming 
directly at it, but by devotion to things 
that bring happiness in their train, so it 
is with culture. It is a fruit and reward 
of other things. There is nothing in 
the subject-matter or method of pro- 
fessional studies that prevents them hav- 
ing this fruitage. It is a question of the 
spirit in which they are carricd on. 

A school of law, medicine, engineer- 
ing or theology that teaches only enough 
science to be a directly practical tool, and 
teaches that much only as a subordinate 
device for material success, and not for 
the sake of insight into principles, will 
not be favorable to culture. But that 
is the fault of the spirit of the teaching 
and learning, not of the subjects taught 
or of the fact that useful application 


is ultimately to be made of the things 
learned. The more the scientific spirit 
of inquiry, the more love of thinking is 
introduced into professional teaching, the 
more likely is broad and liberal intel- 
lectual interest and taste to result. 

Again, while professional studies have 
to be conducted with ultimate applica- 
tion in mind, this application may be 
treated as personal success, pecuniary 
and competitive, or it may be widely 
social. There is a great difference in 
the attitude, for example, of the engineer 
who looks upon his special training as 
a means to the material success of him- 
self or his employer, and the one who 
also sees in it a means of solving some 
of the most acute social problems of the 
present. In the degree in which the broad 
human factor enters in, culture 1s a con- 
sequence. 

I think our friends in the professional 
schools will not take offense if we say 
that many of us who are engaged in 
non prefessional fields of inquiry and 
teaching often feel some misgivings at 
present tendencies, and wonder whether 
because of these tendencies, academic 
consideration of philosophy, history and 


of the natural and social sciences is go- 
ing to suffer. Fundamentally we are 
co-workers. The more theoretical studies 
do not attain their highest development 
until they find some application in hu- 
man life, contributing indirectly at least 
to human freedom and well being. The 
more practical studies cannot reach their 
highest practicality save as they are ani- 
mated by a disinterested spirit of in- 
quiry. At present the current sets your 
way rather than ours; and time it did so, 
you may think, in view of much of past 
educational history. But in our mutual 
interest, we may ask that we join to- 
gether to foster in every department of 
the University, interest in inquiry and 
liberal discussion and love of scientific 
thinking, that is, of free and disinter- 
ested thinking. 

When all teaching, whether primarily 
labelled liberal or professional, has this 
end as its goal, we shall develop in our 
schools what may be called the amateur 
professional; the man and woman who 
unite the seriousness and unity of pur- 
pose and the skill of the professtonal to 
the breadth and freedom of thought and 
desire characteristic of the amateur. 


“Who’s Who” in Columbia Alumni History to Celebrate 
Federation Decennial 


Monday, October 29, will mark an 
Important milestone in the history of 
the relations between Columbia Univer- 
sity and its Alumni, and the celebration 
of it will be a fitting one. 

King’s College, the early ancestor of 
Columbia University, was founded on 
October 31, 1754. Not many years later 
a group of Alumni formed themselves 
into a society for the reading or literary 
and scientific papers. This is the first 
Columbia Alumni organization of which 
there is any record. In 1825 the Asso- 
ciation of the Alumni of Columbia Col- 
lege came iuto being, and was reor- 
ganized in 1850 into its present form. 

The College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons founded in 1807. Other 
Schools of the University were estab- 
lished during the Nineteenth Century. 
In due course Alumni Associations of 
each School were started. Each had a 
history of ups and downs, activity and 
non-activity, depending upon the inclin- 
ations and ability of their respective 
officers. 

In 1895 the Alumni Associations of 
Columbia College, the School of Mines. 
the Law School and the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, formed the 
Alumni Council, in order to give greater 
continuity to their efforts, and to provide 
a means for the regular meeting of rep- 
resentatives to discuss their common 


Was 


problems and purposes. The Council 
functioned for eighteen years, but this 
type of organization proved inadequate 
to keep abreast with the development ot 
the University, and the part which it was 
hoped that the Alumni would play in 
that growth. 

The idea of an “Alumni Federation” 
was then conceived and presented to the 
various Alumni Associations and Local 
Clubs. Approval by all concerned was 
not secured without some struggle on 
the part of those pioneers who saw the 
necessity for a central headquarters or 
clearing-house, with a paid staff, for the 
maintenance of Alumni records and the 
systematic handling of the many ques- 
ticns and problems that were continually 
coming up and that affected all the 
Alumni of the University. 

On October 29, 1913, the Federation 
was formally established. At that time 
it had a membership of 3,000, which has 
since almost doubled. 

October 29, 1923, will, therefore, mark 
the tenth birthday of the Federation, and 
the Board of Directors decided last 
spring that the event should be properly 
celebrated. A special Committee has 
been at work during the summer months, 
and their complete plans will be made 
public within the next few days. 

Just, now it can only be announced 
that the \celehration will take place at 
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dinner at the Hotel Commodore at seven 
o’clock in the evening. George R. Beach, 
95, '97L, President of the Federation, 
will preside, and the three other speak- 
ers are all men of prominence. Their 
names will be announced shortly. 

Although the Federation in one way 
or another has been of real service to 
practically every Alumnus, the Com- 
mittee has felt that the passing of this 
milestone in Columbia history can best 
be celebrated by graduates and former 
students who have been actively engaged 
in some branch of Alumni work. The 
invitations are being sent only to those 
who, through membership on the gov- 
erning board of an active Alumni organi- 
zation, have thereby been of service in 
promoting a closer and more helpful re- 
lationship between Columbia University 
and its Alumni. 

About 700 of the 23,000 Columbia 
Alumni are on the list. It includes pres- 
ent and former members of the Alumni 
Council; the Board of Directors of the 
Federation; the governing boards of the 
School Alumni Associations, Local Clubs, 
Older Graduates, Early Eighties, Upper 
Eighties, Forty-Niners; the Executive 
Committee of the Varsity “C” Club; the 
Alumni Fund Committee and Alumni 
Fund Representatives; the editorial staff 
of the ALrumMni News; and the Com- 
mencement Day and Alumni Day Com- 
mittees. Invitations have also been ex- 
tended to the administrative officers of 
the University, the members of the Uni- 
versity Council, and the Board of Trus- 
tees. In addition, the Committee has in- 
vited the President of the central Alumni 
organization of practically every leading 
college in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States, as well as a few in the 
Middle West. 


A Popular Program at Columbia 


If you graduated during the last ten 
years, you hardly need to be told about 
the popular course of lectures, concerts, 
and dramatic recitals and other interest- 
ing events conducted by the University 
through its Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences, in the late afternoons and eve- 
nings. But whether your class belongs 
in the last decade or not, you may want 
to know a little about the Institute’s pro- 
gram for this year. 

The Institute opens its eleventh season 
on the evening of October 15, when an 
address will be given by Judge Learned 
Hand on “The Sense of History.” This 
will be followed by over two hundred 
popular lectures and other events, which 
will continue until the end of April. The 
list includes lectures by not only some of 
the best known Columbia professors, but 
also popular professors of other univer- 
sities. Then, too, there are lectures by 
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celebrities like Irving Bacheller, S. K. 
Ratcliffe, of The Manchester Guardian; 
Dr. George Earle Raiguel, the publicist; 
the Archbishop of Upsala, Dr. Nathan 
Soderblom, Count Albert Apponyi, Dr. 
George McCaulay Trevelyan, and many 
others. Current events are an outstand- 
ing feature of the schedule. Secretary 
of Labor J. J. Davis will speak on 
“Immigration,” and Miss Grace Abbott 
on “Child Welfare.” 


The main purpose of the Institute is to 
offer a worthwhile program for leisure 
time for busy people. Besides the popu- 
larization of modern thought, the object 
is to promote general culture through lec- 
tures on drama, travel, and art. Hence 
the schedule also includes weekly con- 
certs by such first class artists as the 
Barrère Ensemble, the Letz Quartet, the 
New York Chamber Music Society, the 
Russian Balalaika, and other instru- 
mentalists and vocalists of equal dis- 
tinction, and also recitals of the best 
plays by first class artists at home and 
abroad. 


It sounds almost too good to be true 
to say that the entire program of over 
two hundred meetings may be had for 
the subscription of $17.50 for the first 
year, and $12.50 thereafter, and that the 
tickets admit two persons to all these 
meetings. If you want to know more 
about the program, write to the Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, 304 University 
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Hall, for its annual announcement, and 
it will be sent to you without charge and 
without committing you in any way. 


Space for Alumni on Philadelphia 
Special to Penn Game 

Undergraduates of the College will 
play host to the Alumni on Saturday, 
October 20, on the occasion of the trip 
to Philadelphia for the Penn-Columbia 
football game. A special train over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has been char- 
tered, and graduates in the Metropolitan 
District have been invited to accompany 
the student body. The round trip fare 
has been secured at the low rate of 
$3.50, and seats in the Columbia cheer- 
ing section in the stands of Franklin 
Field are priced at $2.00. Alumni are 
asked to make their reservations either 
through the Athletic Association office in 
East Hall or the Columbia University 
Club. 

Interest in the coming game with Co- 
lumbia's ancient gridiron rival is at high 
pitch on the Campus, and from all indi- 
cations the quota of one thousand under- 
graduates necessary to make the trip 
financially successful, will be reached 
early next week. Special cars are to be 
reserved for either undergraduates or 
Alumni bringing ladies with them on the 
journey. 

Five thousand seats have been reserved 
for the Columbia rooters in the Frank- 
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S ENDOWED DORMITORY ROOMS, 
On Commencement Day, 1917, the Class of 1892 Arts and Mines, presented its twenty-fifth year 


ermanent fund of $6,600, to be used as endowment of Room 
o. 431 in Furnald Hal, the income earned from the fund to 
The occupants of these rooms, selected for having 


shown the best college spirit among their classmates, are chosen at Commencement each year by 
vote of the Junior classes of Columbia College and the Schools of Applied Science and Architecture, 


together with the faculties of these departments, 


The, names, ofthe occupants since the date of the 


gift, appear on the tablets, which have been placed ‘in their respective rooms. 
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Jersey Club to Hold Golf 


Tournament 


The “Skeeters” will hold a golf 


tournament on Thursday, October 18. 
at the Essex County Country Club of 


West Orange. Entrants can play all 
day, as arrangements for both lunch- 
eon and dinner have been made. 
Send entries to Winston Paul. Treas- 
urer, 43 Warren Street, New York. 
J. K. F. 


lin Stadium. These are all reserved, and 
the committee in charge of the distribu- 
ton advises immediate purchase, as the 
demand is expected to be great. Letters 
recently addressed to Alumni in the New 
York vicinity, through the Athletic Asso- 
ciation, contain small envelopes on which 
Alumni, desiring tickets for either the 
Columbia Special or for admission to the 
Franklin Field section set aside for Co- 
lumbia, can put that information and 
forward to the Athletic Association office 
or to the Columbia University Club. 
According to present plans, the Spe- 
cial 1s scheduled to leave the Pennsyl- 
vania Station at 10:45 on Saturday 
morning, October 20, and is due to ar- 


rive at West Philadelphia about 12:45. _ 


The game will not be called until 3:00, 
so there will be ample time for the voy- 
agers to reach their seats at the Field 
in time for the opening kick-off. The 
train will leave for New York one-half 
hour after the game, and should reach its 
destination by 8:00 p. m. 

The Penn game is of special interest 
because it will mark the inauguration of 
Penn-Columhia football at Philadelphia. 
The only other contest between the two 
universities since the re-establishment of 
football at Columbia was on South Field 
in 1920. That game resulted in a 20-7 
victory for Penn, who a week earlier 
had conquered a powerful Cornell team, 


20-0. 


Explosion in Engineering Building 
Causes Stir 

Fifty students grouped about a com- 
pressed air cylinder in the west vault of 
the mechanical engineering laboratory 
at the University narrowly escaped 
injury last Tucsday afternoon, October 9, 
when the tank exploded. It was below 
the level of the floor and covered with 
planks, which were hurled upward. Half 
a dozen windows were broken and ap- 
paratus was overturned, but no one was 
hurt except Nicholas Zeigler, of 520 
West 123d Street, a graduate studert in 


engineering, one of whose eyes was 
filled with dirt. The damage is estimated 
at $100. 


The students were watching an ex- 
periment by a professor to show the 
action of steam in the cylinders of an 


engine. An air compressor was being 
driven to create a load of resistance on 
the steam. 


1909 Jaws Wag to Good Purposes 


1909's first lunch meeting of its usual 
winter monthly season occurred on 
Wednesday, October 3, at the Columbia 
University Club. Approximately two 
dozen enthusiastic classmates were pres- 
ent. 

While it had been planned primarily 
as a chance for the class to break its long 
summer fast and to evolve plans for fur- 
ther meetings during the year, it soon re- 
solved itscl{ into several vigorous debat- 
ing societies, different portions of the 
large table being appropriated by the 
lawyers for one part, the engineers for 
another and the radio fans for a third. 
It is not clearly demonstrated whether 
the radio fans were lawyers, engineers 
or psychologists. Herb Schoonmaker, 
however, maintained in the face of all 
opposition that golf was not an exercise 
but radio was—which was quite an ad- 
mission for Herb. Across the table from 
this interesting exchange was the class 
architectural and engineering fraternity, 
where Charlie Howe, George Strehan, 
Tom Morgan, Herb Lippmann and Dick 


Smythe, aSsisted at times by Ward Mel- 
ville, went at it hammer and tongs as to 
concrete footings, building stresses, shor- 
ing methods, the success of the Greek 
school as opposed to the Neo-Ghetto 
school, etc. Further along, the chemists 
congratulated Bob Schwarz on his re- 
cent venture into cocoa and chocolate, 
Ernest Thompson secing in him a poten- 
tial rival for Borden’s milk. 

In spite of the clamor, Chairman Ryan 
succeeded in securing approval for a 
class smoker to be held on the first or 
second Wednesday ot November and he 
expects to announce the committee within 
the next few days. All present ap- 
plauded the choice of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club as a meeting place, and it 
is probable that other lunches this win- 
ter will be held in the same dining room. 

Those present included Chas. R. Car- 
roll, William Fondiller, C. H. Howe, 
John L. Kantor, Eugene E. Kelly, H. M. 
Lippmann, F. S. Mead, Ward Melville, 
W. B. Milkman, Tom Morgan, W. H. 
Dannat Pell, Hickman Price, John J. 
Ryan, Herbert S. Schoonmaker, Robert 
Schwarz. Dr. Martin De Forest Smith, 
Richard Haviland Smythe, Alfred Stras- 
burger, George E. Strehan, Ernest C. 
Thompson, A. E. Turpin and John A. 
Voskamp. 


Engineering and Scientific Papers 


The Schools of Mines, Engineering 
and Chemistry have issued during the 
past summer Engineering and Scientific 
Papers Nos. 11, 12 and 13. These pa- 
pers were prepared by members of the 
faculty and students, and copies may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the 
University. A digest of tem is given 
below : 

Engineering and Scientific Paper No. 11. 

“The Determination of the Mixture 
of Arachidic and Lignocerice Acids in 
Peanut Oil by Means of Magnesium 
Soaps, and, New Qualitative Tests for 
Rape and Tung Oils.” By Arthur W. 
Thomas and Chat-Lan Yu, of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry. 18 Pages; Price 
20 cents. 

The properties of fatty acids charac- 
teristic of peanut oil and certain salts of 
the same have been quantitatively studied 
for the purpose of finding a satisfactory 
method of determination of the purity of 
peanut oil and detection of the same 
when mixed with other oils, as for ex- 
ample, the adulteration of olive oil by 
peanut oil. The old lead-salt-ether 
method has been shown to be inaccurate. 
As a result of this investigation a much 
more accurate and, at the same time, a 
comparatively simple method has,;been 


devised. This method is based upon the 
solubility of the magnesium salts of the 
unsaturated fatty acids and the insolu- 
bility of the saturated in alcoholic solu- 
tion. Rapeseed oil is detected by the 
isolation of magnesium erucate and tung 
oil by means of the separation of mag- 
nesium oleomargarate. 
Engineering and Sclentific Paper No. 12. 
“Comparative Tests of Clay, Sand- 
Lime and Concrete Brick Masonry.” By 
Albin H. Beyer and William J. Krefeld, 
of the Department of Civil Engineering. 
59 Pages, illustrated; Price 50 cents. 
This investigation was made to deter- 
mine the influence of the kind of brick 
upon the strength of brick masonry. The 
conclusions reached are hased upon the 
results of tests made on 135 masonry 
piers, and hundreds of tests made on in- 
dividual brick. <All of these tests were 
made in the Laboratories of the Depart- 
ment of Civil Engineering, and the in- 
vestigation was financed largely by a 
fund established for Engineering Re- 
search in Civil Engineering by Mr. and 
Mrs. William R. Peters in memory of 
their son, William Richmond Peters, Jr. 
The relation which exists between the 
compressive strength of masonry and the 
compressive strength of brick has been 
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established for the various kinds of 
brick tested, as well as the relation be- 
tween the elastic limit and the ultimate 
strength of the masonry. The loss of 
strength in masonry with increase in 
height of pier was also determined. 
The bulletin is illustrated with half- 
tones, showing typical views of the mas- 
onry piers after failure. The test results 
are summarized by numerous diagrams. 
Engineering and Scientific Paper No. 13. 
“Methanol from Methyl Chloride.” By 
Ralph H. McKee and S. P. Burke, of the 
Department of Chemical Engineering. 
42 Pages, illustrated; Price 30 cents. 
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This paper describes a new method by 
which methanol (wood alcohol) can be 
made from natural gas by chlorinating 
and then hydrolyzing the resulting meth- 
anol chloride by means of steam and 
lime. Some methyl ether is produced, but 
this can be changed into methanol by 
means of steam in the presence of a cata- 
lyst. Excellent yields are obtained and 
the cost promises to he low. A theoreti- 
cal study of the reacting system was 
made and the equilibrium points of the 
reactions envolved were determined ex- 
perimentally as well as calculated from 
the free energy relationships. 


Columbia Organizations Today* 


King’s Crown. ~ 

The regal name of 
King’s Crown awak- 
ens in the memory of 
the older Alumni an 
organization whose 
interest and sphere of 
influence has fluctu- 
ated through the years as a centre of 
social clubs, a connoisseur of literature, 
a promoter of Varsity shows, and in the 
days before the Eighteenth Amendment 
did not disown its ancient loyalty to 
Bacchus. 

Notwithstanding the past glories and 
bygone traditions, King’s Crown today 
is filling an urgent need in Columbia 
College life. It is centralizing and spon- 
soring all student activities in a similar 
manner as the Athletic Association con- 
ducts athletics. 

The fundamental purpose of King’s 
Crown is to provide for the effective 
co-operation and benefit of the student 
body in student activities (other than 
athletic) and to furnish such regulation 
and advice as will free the activities and 
the University from embarrassment due 
to ill-considered plans or badiy managed 
finances, and to safeguard the public or 
such individuals as have relation with 
student organizations. 

King’s Crown supervises the financial 
policies of the student publications, class 
organizations, musical and dramatic 
clubs and all other student activities. All 
organizations are required to work on a 
budget system, and while King’s Crown 
would appear to be chiefly interested in 
finance, it can readily be seen that this 


*Believing that to many Alumni the 
idea will be warmly received and the 
material instructing and interesting, the 
News wall print from time to time dur- 
ing the year, under the caption “Columbia 
Organizations Today,” brief articles 
describing the various associations, so- 
cieties and boards that are on the campus 
at the present time. The News is in- 
debted to Benjamin A. Hubbard, Treas- 
asrer of King’s Crown, for the prepara- 
tion of this, the first article of the series. 


fact alone would bring it into touch with 
every phase of student life. 

King’s Crown automatically becomes 
the court of appeals, the judge, the coun- 
sel, the arbitrator, in the medley of cases 
that would naturally develop in the 
course of publishing a daily newspaper 
or a college comic, manufacturing a 
band, producing a Varsity show, or send- 
ing a debating team to Europe. Class 
scraps or the results of these encounters 
are also brought to the attention of 
King’s Crown, usually accompanied by 
a bill. The Interboro is an annual cus- 
tomer, but the prompt payment of bills 
has insured credit. These class scraps 
frequently leave in their wake an assort- 
ment of bills for damages varying from 
a dentist’s for replacing three teeth, to 
a chauffeur’s claim for a new car. To 
settle these claims and distribute the 
weight of the losses with equanimity re- 
quires all the offices of the arbitrator, 
the counsel and the judge. 

The membership of King’s Crown is 
open to all students of Columbia Uni- 
versity upon payment of the Student 
Activities Fee. Sustaining membership 
is open to all grdduates, former students, 
officers and members of the faculties. 

The privileges of membership entitle 
the holder to a subscription to Spectator, 
Jester, Varsity, and any other general 
student publication; admission to the 
Varsity Show and Glee Club Concert, 
and any other entertainment given un- 
der the supervision of King’s Crown. 

The Board of Governors of King’s 
Crown is composed of nine members, 
four elected from the Student Member- 
ship and five appointed by the President 
of the University. Of the appointed 
members, three are graduates and two 
officers of the University. The treas- 
urer is appointed by the Board of Gov- 
ernors and is the official representative 
of King’s Crown. His office acts as a 
clearing house for the business of all 
the activities. 

Student business managers are required 
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Two Much-Decorated Columbia Men. 


J. Howland Donaldson, '17 (right), tackle on 
the 1915 football team and later 1st Lieutenant, 
28th Infantry, Ist Division; and Daniel R. 
Edwards (left), gunner in the Third Machine 
Gun Battalion, Ist Division, a former student 
in the School of Business, and one of the found- 
ers of the “Come Back Club,” the Columbia 
student organization composed of disab'ed vet- 
erans of the World War who are studying at 
the University. 

Donaldson has received the Distinguished 
Service Cross and the Oak-Leaf Cluster, the 
former for “extraordinary heroism in action 
near Cantigny, France, May 28, 1918,” and the 
latter for “extraordinary heroism in action at 
Berzy-le-Sec, France, July 21, 1918.” He also 
has the Conspicuous Service Cross with two min- 
iature crosses (denoting 3 awards), the Croix 
de Guerre Fourregiere, and his Victory Medal 
with three major operation bars. 

Edwards won the Distinguished Service Cross, 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, the Croix 
de Guerre with palm and the Fourregicre. The 
official records show that he is the only living 
man entitled to wear both American medals for 
this war. Two other men, one now dead, had 
both medals, but received them in different wars. 
In commenting on the remarkable gallantry of 
Private Edwards, General Bullard said: “He 
has the most courageous heart I have ever known 
in a man. His acts of bravery in action seem 
almost beyond belief, but yet they are nearly 
equalled by the moral courage and spirit with 
which, in his crippled condition, he has faced 
civil life.” Edwards’ right arm was torn off by a 
direct hit from a German shell, and one of his 
legs completely shattered. 


to adapt their policies according to the 
general regulations. The budget system 
must be strictly upheld, contracts and 
schedules approved, moneys deposited, 
etc. Every effort 1s made to train them 
in businesslike methods and increase their 
sense of responsibility without restrain- 
ing their initiative. Some ventures en- 
tail the expenditures of large sums of 
money, and the acceptance of responsibil- 
ity on the part of the business manager 
gives him a valuable training for later 
life. In fact, these non-curricular activi- 
ties, besides forming a mere part of 
student life, have opened up channels 
where men display extraordinary abilities 
which the regular academic schedule does 
not have the opportunity to bring out. 

King’s Crown has gradually produced 
a harmony and spirit of co-operation 
among the student activities, and if suc- 
cess could be judged by the increasing 
turnover of moneys that pass through 
its offices it has more than justified its 
reorganization, 
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The Affair with Amherst 


Columbia 0 


The scoreless tie which Columbia and 
Amherst battled to on Baker Field last 
Saturday came as a disappointment to 
most Columbia men. The team had a 
number of chances to score and easily 
outrushed their opponents, only to break 
down when within striking distance of 
the goal. 


Amherst never really threatened, ex- 
cept for one forward which was 
grounded over the goal line. The breaks 
of the day went against the visitors for 
the most part, and fate was certainly 
kind to the Blue and White. 

But the scoreless tie had its good ef- 
fects in spite of the team’s showing. It 
again emphasizes that Columbia football 
is in the building stage, hardly past the 
elementary point, and that Percy D. 
Haughton with his corps of able assist- 
ants have the most inexperienced squad 
of football men seen about Columbia 
quarters since the reappearance of the 
game in 1915. 


When the team took to the field, only 
Bill Johnston had seen regular service 
before. and he was a converted end. 
Two of the players, Krissell, half-back, 
and Wiberg, a tackle, had never played 
football before this year. Smullen had 
played previously at Boston College, 
while the remaining men were either 
products of last year’s freshmen team or 
were scrubs on the 1922 Varsity squad. 

Were it not for the fact that Haugh- 
ton was in his first year at Columbia, 
the general situation would have been 
painted in the most pessimistic of terms. 
The advent of the founder of the Har- 
vard system has overshadowed the pauc- 
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The 1923 Football Schedule 
Ursinus (at Baker Field) ...Sept. 29 
Amherst (at Baker Field)....Oct. 6 
Wesleyan (at Baker Field) ..Oct. 13 
Pennsylvania (at Phila- 

delphia) 
Williams (at Baker Field) ...Oct. 27 


Middlebury (at Baker Field).Nov. 3 
Cornell (at Polo Grounds)..Nov. 10 
New York University (at 

Baker Field) 
Dartmouth (at Polo 

Grounds ) 


ity of experienced material and has made 
the situation appear brighter than it 
really is. 

The failure of Captain Walter Kop- 
pisch to get in the game was perhaps 
the difference between a scoreless tie and 
at least one touchdown. His ankle is 
still in dubious condition, and Haughton 
feels that it would be decidedly unwise 
to use his best bet of the backfield at 
this time. 

Pease, Echevarria, McCreery and 
Heinzleman, who formed the quarter- 
back contingent during the game, con- 
tinued the tactics adopted in the Ursinus 
game of playing straight football. There 
was no attempt made to reveal the rep- 
ertoire of plays which have been given 
to the players for study and for use in 
the bigger games on the schedule. 

Quite a few forwards were tried and 
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most of them were grounded. More than 
once a Columbia receiver seemed to have 
the ball safe in his hands and a clear 
opening for the goal line, only to have 
the ball slip through his hands. Wagner 
made the best showing of the day on the 
receiving end. 

Amherst played a kicking game for the 
most part, punting frequently on the first 
down. This gave the Columbia offensive 
every chance to move down the field, and 
the Columbia offensive did move down 
the field, but not far enough to crash 
through with a touchdown. 


More than once the Columbia team 
stood close to the Amherst goal line and 
then the Columbia backs struck a deter- 
mined resistance in the centre of the vis- 
itors’ line. On the third downs a man 
would come running in from the side- 
lines with instructions to drop kick and 
every time the try either went too much 
to one side or fell short of the goal. 

McCreery was the first special drop 
kicker dispatched from the Columbia 
bench. He took over Pease’s quarter- 
back job for just one play and his kick 
missed the goal by a few feet. Krissell 
next tried his hand and his attempt went 
far short of the uprights. 

The last try of the day, the one made 
by Heinzleman in the fourth quarter, 
first seemed to sail true and the hopes of 
the Columbia rooters reached a high 
point. The hands of the referee, how- 
ever, soon told another story. 


The freshmen squad is coming along 
rapidly and is now ready to open its sea- 
son. Bill Cook is being assisted in the 
coaching of the yearlings by Owen Rey- 
nolds, end coach under Buck O'Neill last 
year; Benjamin A. Hubbard, Graduate 
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Treasurer of Kings Crown and former 
plaver at Muhlenberg College; J. Mac- 
Willie, member of the freshmen team in 
1922 and ineligible for the Varsity this 
season; Jack Thornton, Varsity player 
of three years’ experience and “Laddie” 
Farrell, another product of the 1926 
freshmen team. 

It is a little too early to predict the 
outcome of the season, but the wealth of 
material and the excellent scholastic 
records which a number of the men 
brought to Columbia with them, has 
given rise to a high spirit of optimism 
about the campus. It is one of the larg- 
est frosh squads in the history of the 
University. 

Hanley, a back from Erie Central 
(Pa.) High School; Roberts, a back 
from Salt Lake City; Eisenberg, quar- 
terback from the Staunton (Va.) Mili- 
tary School; Empringham, another 
back from Yonkers High School, and 
French, a centre from Horace Mann, 
are among the more promising candi- 
dates. 

The cross country men are working 
out daily on South Field and in the vic- 
inity of the Campus for the approaching 
season. Carl Merner, coach, lost the 
best Columbia cross country runner of 
recent years when Walter Higgins de- 
cided not to return to Law School, but to 
enter business. Higgins was the inter- 
collegiate champion last year and in 1920 
placed second to “Blondy” Romig of 
Penn State, at New Haven. 

Higgins is the only man missing from 
the regulars of a year ago. Robert 
Moore, ’24, captain of last year, is again 
leader of the squad. Francis Brennan, 
'26Law: Wilfred  Skeats, William 
Schmid. '25; John Theobald and Don 
Riker, '25Law, are the veterans out. 


Notes of the Graduate Faculties 


03 PhD—Alvin Johnson, associate 
editor of the New Republic, has been 
elected director of the New School of 
Social Research. Charles A. Beard, 
O4 PhD, one of the founders of the 
school, spent the past year in Japan. 

’05PhD—Henry Suzzalo, President 
of the University of Washington, will 
be one of the speakers at the next 
meeting of the Calitornia Teachers’ 
Association which will be held from 
October 23 to 26. 


07 AM, 711 PhD—William I. Raben- 
ort, principal of Junior High School 
No. 55, New York City, has been elect- 
ed President of the Federation of 
Teachers’ Association. 

"15AM—Byron W. Hartley, former 
assistant superintendent, has been pro- 
moted to the superintendency of the 
Louisville, Kentucky. schools, to suc- 
ceed Z. E. Scott, ’1 3AM, who has gone 
to Springfield, Mass. 


"716A M—Glenn R. Johnson, of Bow- 
doin College, has resigned, to become 
professor of sociology in the North 
Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

’17AM—James P. Chapin spent July 
and August in the Canal Zone and 
adjacent parts of the Republic of 
Panama, as a member of the Prince- 
ton Museum Expedition. The visit 
was successful, but Chapin found the 
climate warmer than New York dur- 
ing the same season. Chapin has been 
assistant curator at the American 


All Aboard! 


Alumni desiring to make the trip 
aboard the “Columbia Special’ to t:e 
Penn-Columbia football game zt 


Philadelphia on Saturday, October 20, 
are requested to mail their reserva- 
tions to the Athletic Association ofice 
in East Hall or to the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club. Round trip tickets may 


be secured for $3.50. Reserved seats 
in the Columbia cheering section at 
Franklin Field are priced at $2.00. 
The train will leave the Pennsylvania 
Station in New York at 10:45 a. m. 
on October 20, and is due to arrive in 
West Philadelphia at 12:45. The 
game will be called at 3:C0, and the 
train will leave on the return journey 
one-half hour after the final whistle. 


Museum of Natural History since last 
spring. 

"17AM—Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Fred- 
erick Sheldon have announced the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Miss 
Helen Muriel Sheldon, to Gerald M. 
Spring. Miss Sheldon studied at St. 
Marv’s School, Peekskill, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

18PhD—Stuart Gravson Noble, pro- 
fessor of education in Millsaps College, 
has been elected head of the depart- 
ment of education in Newcomb Col- 
lege, Tulane University. 

°22AM—Arthur P. Coleman has been 
awarded one of the five scholarships 
offered by the Czecho-slovak Govern- 
ment to study Slavonic languages at 
the Charles University, Prague, during 
the coming year. 

°22AM—tThe engagement has been 
announced of William C. Menninger, 
of Topeka, Kans., and Miss Catharine 
Wright, ’23 T. C. Menninger is an 
instructor in embryology and histology 
at the College of the City of New York. 


Alumni Notes 


75P&S, ’04Hon—William H. Welch, 
director of hvgiene and public health 
at Johns Hopkins University, was 
decorated with the French Legion of 
Honor, on October 4, by the French 
Government. The honor was bestowed 
in recognition of services rendered his 
profession on several missions to 
France and other Furopean countries. 
Welch is living at 807 St. Paul Street, 
Baltimore, Marvland. 

’82—-Mrs. Andrews, wife of Judge 
W.S. Andrews of Spht Rock, Syracuse, 
has written the leading article in the 
October number of Scribner’s Maga- 
sinc, entitled “The Voyage of the ‘Sud- 
den Death.’ The article describes a 
dav in the Canadian wilds, experienced 
by the Judge and his wife. 

’93FA—E. Raymond Bossange re- 
cently went to Princeton, to become 
head of the Department of Architec- 


ture. Bossange has for some time past 
been director of the School of Fine 
Arts at the Carnegie Institute of 


Technonoegv. 

96, 97 AM, ’981.—Judge Irving Leh- 
man has been nominated by both the 
Democrats and Republicans for Judge 
of the Court of Appeals of New York. 
Judge Lehman is at present on the 
bench of the Supreme Court, New 
York County, having been originally 
elected to that position in 1908 and re- 


elected for a full term in 1922. During 
his term of office he has made an en- 
viable record and this promotion will 
be acclaimed by the bench and bar of 
New York. 

701 P&S—Wilfred McIlvaine Post is 
at present in charge of medical work 
for the Near East Relief in Constan- 
tinople. 

01FA—Frederick Roosevelt Loney 
and Miss Margery Fredericka Hughes, 
were quietly married in the Municipal 
Building on September 11. The bride 
is a daughter of Frederick Thomas 
Hughes of Australia. The announce- 
ment of the wedding will come as a 
surprise to their friends, as it was 
scheduled for October. 

03—Colin G. Fink, Lecturer in 
Chemical Engineering, attended the 
American Electrochemists’ Conven- 
tion, held in Dayton, Ohio, September 
27-30. This was the forty-fourth meet- 
ing of the Society, of which Fink is 
Secretary. 

03S—Gelasio Cactani, Italian Am- 
bassador to the United States, returned 
from a vacation in Italy on September 
27, where he had been in almost daily 
conference with Premier Mussolini and 
members of the Cabinet, during his 
S 


tay. 

04S—Edwin C. Luther was elected 
President of the Safe Deposit Bank 
of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors of that 
bank, held on October 2. 

05P&S—David J. Kaliski announces 
the removal of his office to 70 East 
83d Street, New York. His telephone 
number is Butterfield 4111. 

706— The Reverend Wilbur L. Cas- 
well, rector of St. Thomas’ Episcopal 
Church, Mamaroneck, New York, has 
resigned to become assistant rector of 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Avenue and 
S3rd Street. He will soon move to 
this city, and will reside at 410 East 
50th Street. 

06—Kenneth S. Webb was recently 
elected President of the New York 
Branch of the Motion Picture Direc- 
tors’ Association. His latest picture, 
“The Secrets of Paris,” with an all 
star cast broke the theater record for 
its first week when released at the 
Cameo Theater, New York. 


07—Eddie Collins, of the Chicago 
White Sox, stood second only to 
“Babe” Ruth in a contest to decide 
what player had been most valuable 
to his team. Collins was named as the 
best plaver on the Chicago team by 
all of the committeemen. 


07 P&S—N. Chandler Foot is at 
present serving in the capacity of asso- 
ciate professor of pathology in the 
College of Medicine, of the University 
of Cincinnati. Foot is also Assistant 
Director of the Pathological Service 
of the Cincinnati General Hospital. He 
is living at 1 Interwood Place, Clifton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

07—Paul C. Holter is Personnel Di- 
rector of the Advisory Board of the 
Wall Street Preparatory Institute. 
Holter lives at 505 East 24th Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

09, °15PhD—Leon Fraser is prac- 
ticing international law in the Paris 
office of Coudert Brothers. He is also 
assistant legal adviser to the Repara- 
tion Commission, 

7092.McAlister Goleman is again in 
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New York, and is the editor of a 
column known as “Dear Sir & Bro.” 
in the New York Leader, the labor 
daily, which has succeeded the New 
York Call. His office is at 112 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

10—Clarence Schmelzel was re- 
elected a member of the Republican 
County Committee, at the reorganiza- 
tion meeting held in Bryant Hall, New 
York, on September 22. 

"10, °12P&S—Good fortune, in the 

guise of a daughter, Margaret Euen 
Van Kleeck, visited the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Euen Van Kleeck, at 36 
North Whitney Street, Hartford, 
Conn., on . ‘riday, the thirteenth of 
July.” 
_ ’11L—The wedding of Miss Mar- 
Jorie Guernsey Richmond, of Fredonia, 
New York, and John Stewart Sickels, 
took place on September 29 in the First 
Presbyterian Church at Fredonia. The 
bride is a daughter of Grace S. Rich- 
mond, the novelist. Sickels is a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Clark & Sickels, 
at 51 East 42nd Street, New York. 


"12, °15S—Eugene Paddock is Assist- 
ant Engineer of the New York City 
Board of Water Supply. He lives at 
16 Longview Avenue, White Plains, 
New York. 


’12—The engagement has recently 
been announced of Miss Lucy Lord, 
to Brenton Welling. Miss Lord is a 
daughter of Professor Herbert G. and 
Mrs. Lord. The wedding is planned 
tor the autumn. 


"13L, ’12AM—The firm of Wood- 
ward & Fondiller, Consulting Ac- 
tuartes, of which Richard Fondiller is 
a member, recently announced that 
Mr. Harwood E. Ryan. formerly 
actuary of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department, has become a mem- 
ber of the firm and that the business 
of the partnership was to be conducted 
from October 1, under the firm name 
of Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan, at 
43 Cedar Street, New York. 

’14—John B. Reynolds presided at 
the Founders Day Banquet of the Phi 
Delta Theta Fraternity, held on March 

At that time Reynolds presented 


on behalf of the official jewelers of the 
fraternity, a tablet containing the 
names of the Phi’s who gave their 
lives in the World War. 

14S—Sydney Fisher is production 
engineer with the Bridgeport Brass 
Company. He and his family have re- 
cently moved to 14 Miller Street, Fair- 
field, Conn. 

14S—The offices of Moses, Ham- 
mond and Nolte, the firm of which 
Albert C. Nolte is a member, have been 
moved to the Bowery Savings Bank 
Building, 110 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 

14S—Leo Altenberg has recently 
purchased the Gaskill Chemical Cor- 
poration in Brooklyn, and is success- 
fully enlarging both the plant and the 
output. 

’14S—A very pretty card informs us 
of the arrival of a son, Robert William, 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Sengstaken, 536 Decatur Street, 
Brooklyn. 

141._—The marriage of Alan Husted 
Colcord and Miss Alice Coseo took 
place at Syracuse, New York, on July 
12. The bride is a graduate of Well- 
esley, Class of 1914, and after instruct- 
ing in the art department at Wellesley, 
became instructor at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Colcord is engaged 
in the practice of law at 30 Broad 
Street. New York. The couple spent 
several months traveling in Europe, 
and have been at home at 163 Eastern 
Parkway. Brooklyn, since October 1. 

15, ’21PhD—Herbert W. Rogers, 
formerly of the department of psy- 
chology at Yale University, has been 
appointed chief investigator of a re- 
search on mechanical ability by the 
National Research Council. The in- 
vestigation will be conducted at the 
University of Minnesota. 

15, °17L—Benjamin H. Bartholow 
has recently accepted an appointment 
as Special Attorney in the office of the 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

"15, 18L—Franklin G. Dunham be- 
came Educational Director of the 
Aeolian Company (international), with 
offices at Aeolian Hail, 34 West 43rd 
Street, New York, on July 1. Dun- 
ham is living in Brooklyn, at 825 East 
15th Street. 

15S—R. G. Williamson, who has 
been for the past two years in charge 
of Road Asphalt Department, Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey), with head- 
quarters at Charlotte, North Carolina, 
will be transferred to the New York 
office of his company at 26 Broadway, 
on November 1, 1923. 

15S—Paul L. Gross and Miss 
Marion S. Callanan, a daughter of 
Mrs. James G. H. Callanan, of 
Schenectady, were married on Septem- 
ber 12. After their honeymoon, Mer. 
and Mrs. Gross will make their home 
at 878 West End Avenue, New York 
City. 

"15, ’18P&S—The marriage of Ed- 
ward Karl Richard to Miss Lois Smith 
Wood, took place on September 10, 
at Rochester, N. Y. Dr. Richard has 
been living at 325 Driving Park Ave- 
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nue, Rochester, N. Y 

’15, '19L—Samuel I. Rosenman, who 
served two terms in the New York 
Assembly, is again a candidate for re- 
election, on the Democratic ticket. 


Rosenman is Assemblyman of the 11th 
District, which takes in the neighbor- 
hood of Columbia, and extends from 
116th to 101st Street, and from River- 
side Drive to 7th Avenue. He is a 
member of the Local Chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa and Delta Sigma Rho. 


15L—On June 15, Bernard Augus- 
tine, Jr., arrived at the home of Ber- 
nard A. Cruse and Mrs. Cruse, 10 
Palisade Road, Elmora, N. J. 

’15—-Alexander A. Nicholson, who is 
with the Texas Company in Port Ar- 
thur, Texas, was recently commis- 
sioned Major of Infantry, O. R. C. 

"16—A daughter, Lilian Carol, was 
born to J. L. Sengstack and Mrs. 
Sengstack, of 101 McDonough Street. 
Brooklyn, on May 1 last. Sengstack 
is assistant gastro-enterologist at the 
Cumberland Hospital in Brooklyn. 

’16—Elwood J. Mahon, who has 
been in foreign service with the In- 
ternational Banking Corporation for 
over five years, is now on leave at his 
home in Bellmore, L. I. He was last 
stationed at Calcutta, India. The 
death of his father recently necessitated 
his return to the United States. 

716, ’18L—Douglas M. Black has 
been appointed by the Supreme Court 
to sit on a board of three commissioners 
to determine the value of the property 
of Citizens Water Supply Company of 
Newtown, which has been acquired by 
the City of New York in condemna- 
tion proceedings. William R. Bayes, 
‘03L, is chairman of the Commission. 

16, °19L—Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
Lee McCallum, are the proud parents 
of a boy, born on Sunday, September 
30. As yet. no name has been de- 
cided upon for the newcomer. 

717—Charles A. Hammarstrom re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Busi- 
ness Administration from New York 
University in June. He delivered his 
first lecture at N. Y. U. on September 
28, in his course on Retail Store Man- 
agement. Hammarstrom is business 
manager for Black, Starr & Frost, 
jewelers, at Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
eighth Street. New York. 

"17, °19L—Isaac Alzamora, Jr., in- 
structor in comparative jurisprudence 
of American Republics, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Advisory 
Board of a newly organized Society 
for the Selection of Immigrants Abroad. 
The chief purpose of the organization 
will be to eliminate hardship under the 
immigration laws by aiding in the 
selection of immigrants in advance of 
their leaving abroad. 

’17—John B. Baldwin has resigned 
as instructor in English at Princeton 
University, to enter the diplomatic ser- 
vice. Recently he left for Schofield 
Barracks, in Hawaii, where he will 
visit his mother and brother, the latter 
a Captain on active duty at that sta- 
tion. 

’17—Harold J. Eckley is with the 
trafic department of the New York 
Telephone Company, and resides at 14 
Bonnejoy Place, New Rochelle, New 
York. 

"18, ’22FA—The engagement has 
been announced of Farrington Wade 
Brown, of 302 Bement Street, West 
New Brighton. New York, and Miss 
aoe Corne Barton, of New York 

ity. l 

’18— Karl, Christophers is with The 
Queensboro Corporation of New York 
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City, a real estate development com- 
pany. S zis 
18—Preston Davis, in addition to 


being the editor of Current Events, is 
Treasurer of the American Educational 
Press, of the Educational News Com- 
pany, and also of the Preston Realty 
Corporation. 

18, ’21S—E. Story Hallock, and Miss 
Irene C. Butler, of Keyport, N. J., 
were married on July 20, and are now 
living at 114 Broadway in that city. 
Hallock is engaged in the statistical 
department of the Bankers Trust Co., 
at 10 Wall Street, New York. 

18—Roland L. Loiseaux is con- 
nected with Theodore M. Lay, Inc., 
357 Madison Avenue, Flushing, New 
York. 

’18—Announcement has been made 
of the engagement of Harold E. Aul, 
of 411-A Decatur Street, Brooklyn, 
New York, and Miss Helen Solt 
(Univ. of Colo., '20), of Fort Morgan, 
Colorado. Aul is associated with Pot- 
ter & Co., at 5 Nassau Street, New 
York. 

’18— Laurence H. Nichols left for 
Africa on August 15, to become rep- 
resentative of Henry W. Peabody & 
Co., in Durban. Nichols formerly 
spent some two years in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, as a representative of the 
Walworth International Co., of New 
York. 

18—Thomas G. Schaedle is a Gov- 
ernment bond trader with the Discount 
Corporation of New York, at 52 Wall 
Street. 


"18, °21S—Mr. and Mrs. Payton 
Spence announce the arrival of a 
daughter, Jocelyn, on August 2, at their 
home, 199 Hawthorne Avenue, Yon- 
kers, N. Y 


18Law—Until June 10, David E. 
Grant was practicing law in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, “enjoying the glamour 
and gusto which activity in politics 
lends to the profession in the State of 
New Mexico.” He is now in Havana, 
connected with the General Sugar 
Company of New York and Havana, 
handling some legal situations which 
may detain him at Havana from six 
months to a year. Grant says “My 
observations and experiences in these 
tropical realms, far from New England 
austerity and American prohibition, are 
very interesting indeed.” 


718J—On May 29, a son, Edwin 
Howes, was born to Edwin H. Eager 
and Mrs. Eager, of Elmhurst, N. J. 


718J—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of George Monroe White, Jr., 
10 Ashfield Street, Roslindale, Mass.. 
and Miss Emily Beulah Coyle, of 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

718, °20S—Harrv H. Meyer was mar- 
ried on August 25 to Miss Clara Helen 
Spahn, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Otto 
J. S. Spahn, of Pleasantville. New 
York. Mr. and Mrs. Mever are honey- 
mooning at Mountain Lake, Virginia. 
They will make their home at 1185 
Grand Concourse, New York City. 
Meyer is designing engineer for San- 
derson & Porter, 52 William Street, 
New York. He is also scheduled to 
give two civil engineering courses in 
reinforced concrete at Columbia this 
year, in University Extension. 

718, ’°22L—Fdward McGarvey, Jr., is 
managing clerk with the law firm of 
Barry, Wainwright, Thacher & Sym- 
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mers, at 59 Wall Street, New York 
ity. 

719, ’22L—Guerra Everett is in 
charge of Latin-American claims, with 
the firm of Marvin & Pleasants, spe- 
cialists in International law, at 120 
Broadway, New York. 

719—Royal B. Freas is Secretarv- 
Treasurer of the Thermo Electric In- 
strument Company in Newark, N. J. 
He received his M. S. from Columbia 
in June. 

19—The marriage of Horace L. 
Friess, instructor in philosophy at 
Columbia, and Miss Ruth Adler, 
daughter of Felix Adler, ‘70, professor 
of Social and Political Ethics, took 
place on June 25, at Scarsdale, New 
York. 

’19— Maclear Jacoby is with the firm 
of Estabrook & Co., at 24 Broad Street, 
New York City. 

’19— Edward S. Race resides at 3 
Charles Street, Herkimer, New York. 

"19, ’21 P&S—To Richard M. Rogers 
and Mrs. Rogers a daughter, Ruth 
Dorothea, was born on May 3. Rogers 
is living at 83 Willoughby Street, New- 
ark, N. J. 

’19— Francis W. and Mrs. Rogers 
have announced the arrival of a son 
on August 31, 1923. He has been 
named John Wheeler Rogers. 


’19—The marriage of James Donald 
Young, of 312 West 88th Street, New 
York City, and Miss Irene Davidson, 
of Lincoln, Maine, took place on June 
23, at Dover, New Hampshire. Richard 
R. Conant, ’20, was best man. Young 
holds an instructorship in Fine Arts at 
Columbia this winter. 


’19— The engagement of Beaufort 
Eliot Buchanan to Miss Helen Coffin, 
daughter ct Mr. and Mrs. I. Sherwood 
Coffin, of Brooklyn, New York, was 
announced on September 16. Miss 
Coffin spent the summer of 1922 in 
Northern Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor, as a member of the Grenfell mis- 
sion. 


’19— Ira E. Goldstein is in the im- 
porting business at 57 East lłth Street, 
New York. Goldstein is living at 260 
Riverside Drive, City. 

’20, °21A M, ’23PhD—Thomas Ollive 
Mabbott's edition of Poe's play Poli- 
tian is about to be published by the 
Edgar Allan Poe Shrine of Richmond. 
This edition will include several hun- 
dred lines of the play never before 
printed. Mabbott gave an American 
literature course at the 1923 summer 
session of the University of Chicago. 

’20—Issiah Oggins is with the Yale 
University Press at 522 Fitth Avenue, 
New York City. 

’20— Maurice Stone is with the City 
Planning Committee, at 130 East 22nd 
Street. New York City. He is hving 
at 237 West 74th Street, City. 

’21—- Lester A. Landeau left on Sep- 
tember 18, for a three-vear sojourn in 
Bulgaria, to study tobacco conditions 
and to transact business for the firm 


of Hallas & Landeau, Inc., located at 
1170 Broadway, New Y ork. 


21, ’21Bu—A handsomely engraved 
card informs us that Leonard Levine 
has established offices for the general 
practice of accountancy at 305 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

’21— Frank H. Thomas is now on the 
sales force of the Rapid Addressing 
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Machine Company, 46 West 23rd 
Street, New York. He is living at 
8632 122nd Street, Richmond Hill, 
New York. 
’21—William R. Stewart is sell- 
ing advertising for the Screcnland 


Magazine, at 119 West 40th Street. 
Stewart is living at 120 Riverside 
Drive, New York. 

’21, °’22L—Lawrence R. Condon has 
formed a co-partnership for the gen- 
eral practice of the law with Wendell 
P. McKown, under the firm name of 
McKown & Condon, with offices at 50 
Church Street, New York City. 

21, ’22Bu—Llovd Smith is doing 
advertising writing in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and latest reports have 
it that he owns a shiny new Dodge 
Coupe. 

’222— Frederic E. Schluter has just 
returned from a year's stay abroad. 
during which time he visited Cairo, 
Constantinople, Vienna, St. Andrew's 
in Scotland, and the Island of Madeira. 
He also stayed three months at the 
University of Berlin. We are begin- 
ning to think that good fortune is not 
equally distributed in this world. 
Schluter is now in the bond business 
with Minsch, Monell & Co., at 115 
Broadway. 

’22—George Greenspan is with M. H. 
Oppenheimer & Company, cotton con- 
verters and importers, at 86 Franklin 
Street, New York. He is living at 
777 West End Avenue, City. 

’22—George Weltner, 600 West 157th 
Street, is now with the Famous 
Players- Lasky Corporation, serving as 
Assistant Traffic Manager. 

’22S—Roy A. Horst was married last 
spring to Miss Julia Howell Blyden- 
burgh, of Richmond Hill, New York. 
They are living at 262 West Corning 
Avenue, Syracuse, N. Y. 

'22—The engagement t $ been an- 
nounced of Miss Emilie Caroline Cush- 
man, to David Eugene McFarlane. 
The wedding is expected to take place 
next spring. 

"22, °23J—E. John Long writes in 
that he is at present general all-around 


reporter on his father’s paper, the 
McKeesport Daily News. Long says, 
“Not to be outdone by Dick Fox 


(O'Grady Sezz), or Les Conklin, I 
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have started a ‘colyum’ here, the first 
in Western Pennsylvania, which seems 
to be getting across.” Long is now 
living at 1325 Union Street, McKees- 
port, Pennsylvania. 

’°22—The address of Julian F. Olney 
has been changed from 163 Home Ave- 
nue, Rutherford, N. J., to 525 Wichita 
Street, Shreveport, La. 

’22— Louis Nizer, who was with the 
Carbona Company, at 304 West 26th 
Street, New York, during the summer, 
tells the News “I am now complet- 
ing my law course at good old Kent 
Hall.” Nizer is still teaching evening 
classes at P. S. No. 160, at Rivington 
and Suffolk Streets, New York. 

’°23—-The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Fenimore E. Cooper to 
Miss Luz Maria Velez, of Rio Piedras, 
Porto Rico. 

°23F A—Arthur F. Deam, of Spring- 
field, Ohio, has won the Prix de Rome, 
which carries an award of $1,000 a vear 
for three vears of study at the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome. The scholar- 
ship began on October 1. Seven men 
were selected to compete for the prize, 
and they were allowed three weeks to 
complete their drawings. Deam’'s de- 
sign was of a small chapel on a large 
private estate. 

’23J—The wedding of Miss Mary 
Steele (’23J) and David Sentner, is 
scheduled to take place at Mount Olive, 
North Carolina, on October 17, 1923. 
Sentner has lately been writing for 
the Hearst publications. 


Necrology 


75P&S—Harry E. Richards, of 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, at his home, 
on September 15, after a year’s illness. 
For the past ten years Richards had 
been President of the Bloomfield Theo- 
logical Seminary, one of the few lay- 
men in the United States to hold such 
an office. Richards was also a noted 
Biblical scholar and author of “Guide 
to Bible Study.” 
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A FITTING CELEBRATION.—Fven at this 
early date, indications point to a highly successful cele- 
bration of the Federation’s Decennial on October 29. 
The invitations to the ceremonies were mailed early 
this week. Any alumnus who has at any time made 
any contribution to general alumni work is entitled to 
attend, and the forecast for a large turnout at the 
Hotel Commodore is exceedingly favorable. 

A word about the Federation in this connection is 
in order. Few alumni realize the important function 
it performs in the life of alumni affairs. There are 
many organizations of alumni whose activity is limited 
to a particular field. The Federation is in existence 
to be of aid to each and all. There are certain basic 
activities in the alumni life of every institution, and 
these the Federation undertakes to foster, It 1s done 
with no fuss and feathers and very little noise. The 
record of the past ten years is one to be proud of, and 


the party on October 29 will be a celebration of the 
work so far accomplished. Other lines of alumni 
activity are more popular, but none are more important 
than assisting the central alumni organization on its 
way. 


WHEN SHOULD ALUMNI DAY COME?— 
Once more there is an agitation for a fall Alumni 
Day. The News has mentioned the question so often 
in the past that it seems to have taken the place of the 
Stadium ghost, now laid low for all time. In the 
opinion of the News any attempt to transfer Alumni 
Day to the fall should meet with serious consideration 
from all concerned with alumni affairs. 

In the first place, one reascn for planning a fall 
reunion day for alumni is to have a rallying point 
early in the fall and during the football season. Now 
that our football games are played off the campus, 
any point to this argument is lost. As a matter of 
fact, our games are all played on Saturday, which has 
always been the worst day of the week on which to 
hold Alumni Day. Besides, each football game is an 
unofficial reunion in itself, and the purpose of Alumni 
Day has always been to give the graduates an oppor- 
tunity to get back to the campus to see the everyday 
life of the student. This purpose wouldn’t be furthered 
by injecting the flurry of a big football game into the 
program. | 

The idea back of Alumni Day has always been 
admirable; complicaticns have arisen over the best 
way to work it out. We now have an un- 
settled Commencement Day program on our hands, 
this due entirely to the fact that beginning next 
spring our baseball games will be played on Baker 
Field. We can readily see that as long as the Com- 
mencement exercises are held in the gymnasium the 
Alumni Luncheon will be held at the University, the 
afternoon and evening program to be staged at Baker 
Field. The formal program will thus be centred on 
the campus and the big good time out doors. Under’ 
the arrangements in vogue for, manyl years there is 
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little enough opportunity for the alumni to see much 
of Columbia on Commencement Day, so that the ori- 
ginal idea of Alumni Day should be preserved. The 
situation merits careful study, and committees of the 
Directors of the Federation are giving consideration 
to all aspects of both programs. Suggestions from 
alumni will be welcome. 


THE STUDENTS TAKE A HAND.—Fach 
week records a definite growth in the development of 
the football eleven, and it is almost possible to see the 
team increase its ability week by week in some depart- 
ment of play. Wesleyan came to Baker Field with a de- 
feat of Bowdoin to its credit by the score of 13-0, the 
same margin of supremacy registered by Bowdoin over 
Amherst, whose team held Columbia to a scoreless tie in 
the game the Saturday before the Wesleyan encounter. 
Qn paper we should have been roundly trounced by 
last Saturday's opponents. Instead of this, Captain 
Koppisch’s men clearly outplayed the team from 
Middletown, and held them well in check except for 
a brief period in the second quarter when holding in the 
line at a critical stage gave Wesleyan their one oppor- 
tunity to score. 

The discipline in the new football system was thor- 
oughly tested recently, when a member of the first 
squad was sent back to the scrubs for further season- 
ing. Instead of obeying orders the man turned in his 
suit. Upon being apprised of the facts in the case, 
the Student Board immediately recommended to the 
University Committee on Athletics that the offender 
be declared ineligible to represent Columbia in any 
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athletic contest for the remainder of his stay at the 
University. The general approval of this action of 
the governing body of the undergraduates indicates 
that the students are thoroughly in sympathy with the 
rigid discipline which Mr. Haughton exacts of his 
candidates. The effects of this particular case are al- 
ready sufficiently well known on the canus to be a 
warning to those few irresponsibles who abound at 
every institution and whose actions, if not suppressed, 
will undermine the support which the student body in 
general is so anxious to accord to their representatives 
on track and field. 


AN INCREASED REGISTRATION. — Final 
registration figures for the academic year just begin- 
ning have not yet been announced by the Registrar, 
but advance compilations indicate that in practically 
every department increases, though slight, have been 
recorded. There are declines in College, in Medicine, 
in Engineering and in Business, but these are prac- 
tically negligible. There is an increase of more than 
ten per cent. in the number of students in the Graduate 
Faculties, in Barnard College, in Journalism, in Phar- 
macy and in Dentistry. In the latter particularly, since 
the University has taken over the New York Dental 
School, the number of students has increased from 19 
a year ago to 547 this fall. Extension has gone ahead 
of last year, and the Summer Session of 1923 was 
larger than its immediate predecessor by more than a 
hundred. As stated in the News earlier this year, 
the University has a full season ahead, and starts its 
year under the most favorable auspices. 


Can Men Learn?* 


By Nicholas Murray Butler, '82, ’84PhD, President of Columbia University 


Every act of man proceeds upon cer- 
tain assumptions, usually unconscious 
and unacknowledged. Those who so 
blithely deny the existence of meta- 
physics can only do so by assuming, 
without proof and without argument, a 
system of metaphysics that is wholly 
bad. The reflective man will constantly 
examine and test his assumptions, even 
those that are most usual and most 
widely accepted. 

The daily life of a University pro- 
ceeds upon the two-fold assumption that 
there is something to be taught or dis- 
covered, and that men are capable of 
learning or of finding it. It has not 
eccurred to many to ask whether this 
assumption appears to be justified by the 
recorded facts of human experience. 
Nevertheless, there seems just now to he 


*Address delivered by the President at the 
opening exercises of the University, held in the 
University gymnasium, September 26 last, 


opportunity for a very fascinating and 
iuminating study in seeking an answer 
to the question, Can men learn? 

Probably even the most cautious in- 
quirer would be willing to assert that, 
as individuals, men can and do learn. 
We live here in a society of individuals 
who have learned and are learning the 
facts, the laws, the lessons, of letters, 
of science, of the social organization 
and life of men, of philosophy and of 
religion; but is it quite so clear that 
men in groups, in societies, in nations, 
can and do learn? 

If so, what is the explanation of the 
constant trying all over again, in the 
name of progress, of those forms of 
folly, of wrong and of oppression which 
the scholar well knows have long since 
been demonstrated to be futile as aids in 
the development of the life of men? If 
one reads with reflection the history of 
those civilizations and those states that 


have come and gone, as well as the 
teachings and the preachings of those 
leaders of the intellectual and spiritual 
life who are the chief ornaments of hu- 
man history, and then looks about him 
at the happenings of today, he will have 
care not to be too confident in giving 
an afhrmative answer to the question, 
Can men learn? 

The great war through 
world has only just now 


which the 
passed, was 


hailed on every hand as the greatest 
teacher that mankind has had in cen- 
turies. From this teacher we were to 


learn—indeed, it was often asserted that 
we had already learned—the lessons of 
the impotence and wrong of national 
egotism and national  self-aggrandize- 
ment, of the exaltation of the rule of 
force above the rule of justice as de- 
termined by law. The war was hailed 
on six continents as a war for a new 
world, wherein victory was to be fol- 
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lowed by a complete making-over of 
national policies and purposes to the end 
that men’s swords might be beaten into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks. The existing state of armed 
peace, interrupted by occasional wars, 
was to give way to formal co-operation 
between the nations to maintain tht 
peace of the world and to advance its 
civilization by multiplying the comforts 
and satisfactions of men. He would be 
a hardy observer who today, less than 
five years after the Armistice, would 
assert that any of these ends is being 
even measurably attained. On every 
hand on the Continent of America, as 
well as on the Continent of Europe, it 
is stoutly asserted that a nation is an 
end in itself, and that it must and should 
protect its own interests and what some 
oddly call its own honor, no matter at 
what cost or damage to any other na- 
tion. 

We are once more assured that our 
policies towards other nations and their 
citizens are our own, and that we 
will not brook discussion of them. This, 
of course, is simply the pure Prussian- 
ism against which nations that called 
themselves liberty-loving were in arms 
only five years ago, and against which 
they were making the most stupendous 
sacrifices of life and of treasure. Na- 
tions, otherwise impoverished, are still 
keeping in readiness great armies of 
trained soldiers and are diverting from 
agriculture, from industry and from hu- 
man relief, the huge sums needed to 
maintain them. Ingenuity and inven- 
tion are at work upon poison gases and 
upon airships that would devastate Lon- 
den or Paris or Rome or New York or 
Chicago in a few hours. Hundreds of 
thousands of men and women, once in- 
dependent and self-supporting, are lean- 
ing upon the state—that is, upon their 
tellow men—and other tens of thousands 
are demanding payments of public money 
—that is, of money collected in taxes 
from others—as reward or recognition 
for the satisfactory performance of a 
simple act of public duty. The statute 
books are being loaded down with mere 
expressions of opinion in the form of 
laws, usually criminal laws, and then 
surprise is expressed that these expres- 
sions of opinion in the form of laws are 
not oheved as are those Jaws which rest 
upon the sound foundation offered by 
human experience and which are sup- 
ported by a substantially unanimous 
judgment. AIl governments gravely 
profess their devotion to peace, but all 
fecl that the time has not come to do 
anything about it. All governments ex- 
press a pious wish to limit armaments, 
but while the ink is hardly dry on the 
formal acts of ratification of the find- 


ings of the Washington Conference, 
great fleets of airships are building and 
new and more deadly ‘rorms of poison 
gas are being devised. AH governments 
record a wish for international co-opera- 
tion, but some always find that no plan 
yet proposed is in any wise practicable. 
All governments assert agreement as to 
the ends to be attained, but few will so 
far lose their dignity as to take the first 
step toward those ends. Meanwhile the 
air is filled witn ultimatums of one sort 
or another. Such a situation would be 
comic were it not so tragic. 

Can men learn? is a question that will 
bear some pondering. In particular, it 
would be interesting to get light upon 
the question why it is if individual men 
can and do learn, that men in groups, 
societies, nations, show so few signs of 
being able to learn. Are governments 
ineffectual and unrepresentative, or in 
the matter of learning is there really a 
distinction between the individual and 
the group? 

Why do ghosts that were laid in an- 
cient Greece and Rome continue to re- 
turn to plague us in the intellectual and 
moral life of the twentieth century? 
Why do political and economic policies 
that were tried and found wanting in 
the Middle Ages, constantly reappear in 
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our programs of progress? Why do the 
insights and teachings of the great 


prophets and seers of the race go unread 
and unheeded by those who shape the 
policies of today and tomorrow? Why 
are vain and empty demagogues still 
puissant for a brief moment on the pub- 
lic stage, as in the days of ancient 
Greece, then to go their forgotten way 
having dcne such damage as their powers 
permit to the public intelligence and the 
public ideals? Why is it that though 
we live at a time of unexampled scientific 
progress and discovery, and are sur- 
rounded on every hand by evidences of 
the applications of scientific knowledge 
in daily life, the public mind is as far 
as ever from making any use of scientific 
method in its approach to public ques- 
tions? Why is it that in an era of lip- 
loving hberty, dictators are springing up 
on every side with so large a measure 
of public acclaim? 

It is only fifty years ago that all lib- 
eral men were reading and eagerly ap- 
plauding the precious little tract of John 
Stuart Mill, On Liberty. Who reads 
it today or who, reading, attends to its 
searching exposition of liberal doctrine? 
Can men learn? If so, will they bring 
evidence to prove it or else forever after 
hold their peace? 


Columbiana: The Family Archives of the Alumni 


By Robert Arrowsmith, ’82. 


How many of the alumni know what 
and where the Columbiana Collection is? 
Apparently not a very large proportion, 
although it is their family record and 
the treasure house of memorabilia of all 
the Columbia generations. 

On the second floor of the Library 
Building, immediately above the Trustees’ 
Room, is the former office of President 
Low, now a repository for every form 
of memento of Columbia’s past. Here 
are the records of the steps preliminary 
to the founding of King’s College, the 
ancient statutes, books of discipline, 
catalogues, commencement programmes, 
student productions of the remotest past. 
Original letters, addresses, and documents 
of the early presidents and professors, 
all obtainable histories and newspaper 
articles on the College, quaint old views 
of its building, still quainter views of the 
long past generations of teachers and 
students, shed light on the human rela- 
tions as much as on the corporate life 
of the institution. 

Beginning with the second half of the 
last century, the records beceme more 
various and more extensive. The activi- 
tics of the undergraduate life and the 
participation of alumni in the affairs of 
the College grow more apparent. The 
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College press, and later the alumni pub- 
lications, are shown in unbroken sequence. 
Undergraduate sports begin to attract 
Picturesque college customs— 
Burial, Semi-annual, Goodwood, Gemot, 
the Fraternities, Dramatics—old traditions 
now in part forgotten, recall the College 
days of our remote and near predeces- 
sors, of whom a goodly number remain 
to depict by word and pen their own 
memorics of their time. Those who have 
read these reminiscences which have from 
time to time appeared in the News will 
appreciate better the pleasures of such 
memories and the desirability of afford- 
ing the means of perpetuating them for 
future generations. 

To accomplish this, every alumnus, but 
equally every student, should do his share, 
by turning over to the Columbiana all 
memorabilia relating to his College 
career, whether it is the menu of a 
class dinner, the programme of a con- 
cert, a race, or a game, together with 
photographs of any phase of his College 
life. The effort is now being made to 
fill out all such records. For this pur- 
pose and to put the archives in an avail- 
able form, so that everything concerned 
with the history of every class, organiza- 
tion, or intérést_shall bel feund in a single 
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place and in chronological sequence, col- 
lections of material are being made, to 
be later combined in the form of perma- 
nent scrap books. Such a collection is 
of course quite beyond the powers of any 
individual. It requires very general co- 
operation. This entails very little trouble 
—nothing more than enclosing such ma- 
terial as you have available to “Colum- 
biana, 307 Library.” The material will 
then be credited to you, and put in its 
proper place with other memorabilia re- 
lating to the same subject. Naturally, if 
you yourself already have acquired the 
scrap book habit, such ready-made col- 
lections will be doubly welcome. Several 
compilations of this character are already 
on the shelves, notable among which are 
the ‘82 and the 78 books, made and con- 
tributed respectively by H. de B. Parsons, 
82, and J. Arthur Booth, ’78, ’82P&S. 

It is not to be expected that all will 
equal the enthusiasm of a class secretary 
who recently wrote that he looked for- 
ward to continuing his devotion to the 
scrap hook habit even in the hereafter, 
but was uncertain whether the scrap book 
would be of gold or of asbestos. Nor 
can contributors be assured that their 
gifts will equal the permanence of these 
materials; but they can be certain that 
what protection care, and fireproof quar- 
ters afford will be given. They can also 
be assured that the contents of the Collec- 
tion will not be subject to the losses inci- 
dent to a general library, since nothing 
may be removed from the room (but 
individual records may be taken out by an 
authorized representative for a special 
purpose, such as a class supper). The 
Collection will, it is hoped, be increasing!y 
used as the chief source of material for 
lantern slides and entertainment at Col- 
lege gatherings. 

The following recent accretions indi- 
cate the character and scope of material 
sought: 

Programme of the unveiling of the 
Washington Statue, Washington, from 
Marcus Benjamin, '78; early photograph 
of Steve Weeks, from William Seton 
Gordon, ‘73; Class memorahihia, from 
G. B. Bates, ‘87; Pst Upsilon pin of 
H. M. Congdon, ’54: Upper Eighties 
Badge of E. A. Congdon, ‘87: arm bands 
and clippings, Class of ’54, from H. W. 
Congden, '97; autographed souvenir of 
Fittieta Anniversary Dinner to H. M. 
Aldrich, '63, from F. S. Hackett, ‘99: 
Souvenir Early Eighties Dinner to 
Trustees, various memorabilia, from R. 
Arrowsmith, 82; Class photographs of 
63, unique book of autographs of pres- 
ident, professors, and members of the 
Class of ’63, from L. H. Lighthipe, '63; 
Class photographs, Class of °77, from 
Mrs. F. S. Bangs: Minutes of the ’88 
Shakespeare Club, from C. H. Young, 
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Lloyd Collis, °92Mines, Revisits 

Bordeaux and Receives Honors 

The August 25 issue of Le Petite 
Gironde, a Perdeaux daily, contains 
a comprehensive write-up of the re- 
cent visit of Colonel Lloyd Collis, 
’92Mines, '94, to Bordeaux, and of 
the public manifestation of friend- 
ship between France and America 
that took place on that date at the 
Place Picard, where a reproduction 
of our famous colossal Statue of Lib- 
erty has been erected recently. 

Collis, who was the organizer of 
the American Base at Bordeaux dur- 
ing the World War, placed at the base 
of the statue a wreath of flowers en- 
twined with ribbons representing the 
colors of France and the United 
States and bearing the inscription 
“Souvenir d’amitie” ; and made a short 
address. After his speech Colonel 
Collis received a bouquet tied with 
ribbons of French and American col- 
ors, a gift from the people of Bor- 
deaux, the presentation of which was 
made by one of the city’s fair repre- 
sentatives. 

Following the ceremony, Collis gave 
an informal luncheon at the Restau- 
rant du Chapeau-Rouge, at the con- 
clusion of which toasts were given 
Colonel Collis, his wife, France and 
the United States. 


'88; various memorabilia, from C. G. 
Proffitt, °17; photographs and memora- 
kilia, from E. D. Perry, ’75; Minutes 


` of the Senior Society of 1817, from E. 


P. Herrick; College notebooks of Dean 
Van Amringe. 

We hope to report a stil longer list 
next month, when seme ways in which 
the Columbiana Collection may be aided 
will be pointed out. Meanwhile, both 
alumni and students are urged to get 
familiar with Room 307, to the mutual 
advantage of themselves and Columbiana. 


French Impressions of the 
American Universities 

The following transcript, taken from 
a recent issue of Le Courrier des Etats- 
Un's, reflects the striking impressions of 
American universities received by M. 
Joseph Beédier of the French Academy, 
who visited this ccuntry last summer to 
deliver a series of lectures in the sum- 
mer session at Columbia, in conjunction 
with a number of other noted foreign 
professors. 

“How can I tell vou of the degree of 
perfection attained by American univer- 
sities! They are of incomparable wealth 
and splendor, and belong to two types: 
state universities and endowed universi- 
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ties. The first, and more recent, are 
principally established in the centre and 
west of the continent; they are finan- 
cially supported by the states, as, for m- 
stance, that of Urbana, in Illinois. The 
great farmers, inhabiting this American 
Beauce, desired to found a school of 
agriculture, and the State of Illinois very 
quickly organized a university where all 
branches of science were represented. 

“From Boston to Philadelphia, along 
the coast, are these endowed universities, 
for example, Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
Johns Hopkins, Chicago. They exist, and 
most magnificently, through the liberality 
of their former students. For there is 
not, in America, a millionaire who does 
not sustain with his gifts his “Alma 
Mater”; there is not one who does not. 
in his will, make provision for the share 
of his fortune which he wishes devoted 
to the benefit of his university, and he 
who does not act in this manner would be 
considered an ungrateful citizen. It 1s 
thus that splendid gifts have been made 
to universities to found a library, create 
a chair, fit out a laboratory. These 
gifts, destined to perpetuate the memory 
of some one who has died, bear his name, 
or sometimes the name of a “class,” the 
class being the association of students for 
a certain course. 

“The affection of students for their 
university is such that each of these 
classes is accustomed to plant an ivy 
which is to be cared for as a symbol of 
fidelity to the institution. But, even more 
than by these magnificent liberalities, the 
endowed universities exist by the multipli- 
city of small contributions paid by each 
former student, according to his station 
and means. Americans thus show their 
desire to assist in the intellectual develop- 
ment of their country; they wish to pro- 
mote continual progress, for that progress 
in all branches of science permits the 
great discoveries which form the source 
of riches and prosperity of the nation.” 


The University has recently awarded 
to Jal D. C. Pavry, '22AM (Bombay, 
A.B., 1920), a fellowship in Indo-Iranian 
Languages for 1923-24. Pavry is now 
an instructor in Indo-Aryan Languages 
at Columbia, being the first native of 
India to be appointed to any position on 
the Columbia Faculty. A son of the 
High Priest of the Parsis, of Bombay, 
India, he will complete his studies at 
Columbia next June, and will return to 
his home to follow in the footsteps of 
his father. 


Dr. J. J. Galloway, assistant professor 
of paleontology, spent the past summer 
in the oil fields of Mexico, doing geologic 
work for the International Petroleum 
Company, 
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Morrow of Amherst, Marvin of Harvard, and President Butler to 


Speak at F ederation Decennial 


On Monday our Boss got quite ex- 
cited about having this story of the Fed- 
eration Decennial. Have to run it this 
week, and all that sort of thing. 

Apparently none of ‘the veteran re- 
porters of which the News boasts were 
decorating the ofhce at that particular 
time. The job was wished on us. In- 
cidentally, our status on the News is 
rather an uncertain quantity. Sometimes 
we think were the backbone of the 
sheet, and sometimes merely the print- 
er's devil. 

Be all that as it may,.the Boss sent us 
down to the office of one Rogers H. 
Bacon, 96, who seems to be running the 


whole show. He has a Committee, we're . 
told, but it’s enjoying poor health, thank - 


you. Bacon is a pleasant sort of per- 
scen, very agreeable and all that, after 
he is convinced that you have not in- 
vaded his private ofce merely to waste 
his time. Parked between a _ roll-top 
desk and a work-table, he told us what 
the Decennial was all about—although 
the Boss had told us all that before—but 
was rather reluctant to give out the news 
that we were really after. 


The Alumni ‘“400” Invited. 


It appears that this Decennial Dinner 
ot the Federation is a very select affair. 
Of Columbia’s 24,000 Alumni, a mere 
handful of six or seven hundred have 
the privilege of saying that they would 
like to come. Exclusive as—New York’s 
“400.” But democratic withal. No one 
was invited unless he had at one time 
or another taken an active part in Co- 
lumbia Alumni affairs—been actively en- 
gaged in promoting a closer and more 
helpful relaticnship between Columbia 
University and its Alumni,” as the in- 
Vitation puts it. In other words, no 
ordinary amateurs got on the list. 

All of which Chairman Bacon ex- 
plained to us in extenuation of his per- 
nickety-ness in selecting the speakers. 
He told us of several whom the Com- 
mittee had recommended to him. AH the 
names struck us as headliners. But he 
had turned them down cold. 

“Those at the dinner,” he again ex- 
plained, “will not be amateurs in Alumni 
work. No apprentices for them. Only 
Alumni experts will get the chance to 
address them. On the other hand, the 
diners are human. 
second-rate speaker, however much he 
had done in the Alumni affairs of his 
Alma Mater. You see the difficulty ?” 

We did. We know from experience 
that all leaders in Alumni work are not 
good speakers; We have learned that 


They won't want a- 


to our sorrow, in twenty-odd years of 
association with the folks from Morn- 
ingside Heights. Take ourselves, for ex- 
ample. But that’s another story. 

By the time we reached this part of 
the interview, we knew we had missed 
the commuters’ express that would take 
us hack to wife and youngsters, and set- 
tled down to hear the rest of the story. 
This is it: 

Morrow a Columbia Law Graduate. 

Dwight P. Morrow will be one of the 
three speakers. Morrow is a graduate 
of Amherst College, in the Class of 1895. 
As an undergraduate, he won three of 
the leading senior prizes; was chairman 
of the Litt Board and Olio Board; 
played on the class baseball team; was 
class orator at Commencement; and 1s a 
member of Beta Theta Pi, and Phi Beta 
Kappa. Upon graduaticn, he entered 
the Columbia Law School in the Class 
of 1899, and was admitted to the New 
York Bar upon the completion of his 
course. 


Mr. Morrow’s association with Am- 
herst and Amherst Alumni has been 
continuous and effective. Elected a 


Trustee of the College in 1916, he is 
now Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board, and Chairman of 
the Finance Committee. In 1921, at the 
time of the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of Amherst College, he was 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Centennial Gift Campaign, an 
activity which brought him into constant 
touch with Alumni of all generations. 
Mr. Morrow’s public life and works are 
too well known to need repetition.. 


Where Local Clubs Lead the Parade. 

Harvard is the field of work of the 
other “foreign” speaker—Langdon P. 
Marvin, a man who has probably done as 
much as anyone for Crimson Alumni 
affairs. Perhaps his biggest job was 
done last year, when he was President 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs—a re- 
markable organization, and very much 
like the British Empire. The sun never 
sets on it, ’tis said. The organization 
contains constituent clubs in practically 
every State in the Union, as well as in 


Montreal, Brazil, Buenos Aires, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, Hawaii, Japan, North 


China, Rome, Germany, France, etc. 

In 1913 Mr. Marvin was elected a 
member of the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard, for the regular six-year period. 
He was re-elected in 1921, to serve until 
1927. His most important work on the 
Board has been done as Chairman of the 
Committee on Military Training, and off 
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the Overseers Committee on Alumni Re- 
lations. Mr. Marvin is now Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion, having been a Director since 1921. 


Ourselves. 

Then we come to our own private 
estate, in the person of President Butler. 
It is intimated that the President will 
indulge in a discussion of Alumni philo- 
sophy as developed and tending to de- 
velop in American universities today. 
But whatever the President has to say, 
we (Messrs. Bacon, the writer, the 
News, et al.), guarantee that it will be 
well worth while listening to. 

George Beach, '95, 97L, President of 
the celebrating Federation, will preside. 
We don't believe he will make a speech, 
but he will probably use up a few words 
in creating the proper atmosphere—Co- 
lumbia Alumni of 1913 vs. Columbia 
Alumni of Today. At least we hope he 
will—the contrast is interesting. 

So much for the Speakers’ table. 

We took a look at the menu promised, 
and it seems O. K. in every respect— 
even to decorations, music, and cigars. 

Some of the “400.” 

This morning we called up the Alumni 
Office to find out whom we would have 
to talk to that evening. As a result of 
the conversation, we think we'll go. We 
say “think” advisedly. It is purely a 
stag party, and our wife may have some 
opinions in the matter. 

About cne hundred acceptances have 
already been received at the Alumni Of- 
fice as the result of the first two days’ 
mail, and include such celebrities as: W. 
H. Aldridge, '87Mines; Richard T. Bang, 
76, ‘79P&S; Ernest A. Cardozo, ‘99, 
’702L: T. Ludlow Chrystie, "92, "941.; Mil- 
ton L. Cornell, ‘05S; Frederick Coyken- 
dall, '95, 97S; Chester W. Cuthell, ’05, 
O7L; William Curtis Demorest, ’8], 
’83L; M. Hartley Dodge, ‘03; Charles 
A. Downer, ‘'01Ph.D.; Gano Dunn, 
O1Mines; James C. Egbert, = 78, 
’°85Ph.D.; A. O. Eimer, ‘05; Thomas 
Ewing, ’&85, '89L; Frank D. Fackenthal, 
06; John K. Fitch, ’02; James T. Grady, 
"17L; George B. Greenough, °18, 2IL; 
Frank S. Hackett, ’99; Robert McC. 
Marsh, ‘03L; Julus M. Mayer, ‘86L, 
"21Hon; Ward Melville, ‘09; Charles G. 
Meyer, ‘01; Edgar J. Moeller, “95FA;_ 
John G. Neeser, '91, ‘93L; Henry C. 
Pelton, ’89FA; H. Hobart Porter, 
"860Mines; Abram S. Post, ’84Mines;: A. 
W. Putnam, °97, ‘00L; John J. Ryan, 
‘09S; Reginald H. Sayre, ‘81; K. M. 
Spence, 06, '09L; Dy S. Townsend, ’10, 
'b3k Stephen )G. Williams, ’81, 82L. 
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A Visiting Professor in Switzerland 


By W. A. Braun, ’03Ph.D., Associate Professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures. 


In offering the following brief account 
of his experiences as first exchange pro- 
fessor to Switserland, the writer) com- 
bines the pleasure and manifest obligation 
to make some public acknowledgment, 
both in his own behalf and for Columbia 
University, as whose representative he 
was invited, of the hearty reception and 
almost countless Rindnesses accorded 
him by the University and city of Zur- 
ich, as well as by many other Swiss cities 
and organisations. 


When in the spring of 1922 the Uni- 
versity of Zurich invited me to join its 
Faculty of Philosophy for part of the 
next winter semester and deliver a short 
course of lectures on “Social and In- 
tellectual Tendencies in the United 
States,” I assumed that Zurich, as a 
German-speaking university, would ex- 
pect me to give the lectures in the Ger- 
man language; but in reply to my in- 
quiry, the Rector, Dr. Ernst Hafter, 
stated that the university would much 
prefer to have them in English. They 
were so announced, as a regular course 
“for auditors of all faculties” and with 
the regular fee attached, and the regis- 
tration fully demonstrated Dr. Hafter’s 
good judgment. Assigned to a lecture- 
room seating eighty, the inaugural lec- 
ture could not be begun until the audience 
had been twice moved, the second time 
into the auditorium maximum with 212 
seats, into which the 247 auditors had to 
be crowded by placing chairs in the 
aisles. Sixty were regular university 
students, while the others were repre- 
sentative citizens of Zurich. The course 
was finally extended at the request of 
the auditors and the university from the 
twelve lectures first planned, to fifteen, 
and at cach of the last three sessions 
large numbers had to be turned away 
for lack of room. 


These facts are mentioned to indicate 
not only the keen interest among the 
people of Zurich in things American, 
but also their remarkable competence in 
the English language, the knowledge of 
which cannot be taken for granted in 
Switzerland as can that of German 
(70 per cent.), French (20 per cent.) 
and Italian (about 8 per cent.). 

After a cordial introduction by the 
Rector, the inaugural address was pre- 
faced by a letter from the late President 
Harding conveying greetings of Amer- 
ica to the Swiss people and good wishes 
for the success and international signifi- 
cance of the new academic exchange. In 
ranging the almost limitless field of his 
general subject. the lecturer allowed him- 
self a fairly free choice, dealing first 
with “Some Intellectual 


and Social 


Forces in the United States,” under 
which division four or five lectures were 
devoted to American colleges and uni- 
versities, two to the American press, and 
two to the religious life in the United 
States. A second division dealt with 
“Some American Problems,” the immi- 
gration question and the unassimilated 
alien, and the close-rełated labor prob- 
lem; our racial conditions (negroes and 
Asiatics), and made some reference to 
our experiment with prohibition. In con- 
clusion two lectures were added on scenic 
America, which were illustrated like all 
the others, but more fully, with excellent 
lantern slides, furnished gratis by the 
Charles Beseler Optical ‘Company as 
their generous contribution to the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. The beauty of the 
screen pictures was especially commended 
by every audience. 

So delightful were the countless per- 
sonal contacts that the lectures seemed 
and probably were, in comparison, of 
minor importance. Regretting the lack 
of some of our social organizations, 
such as Faculty Clubs and other facili- 
ties for introducing a guest to his for- 
cign colleagues en masse, so to speak, 
Rector and Mrs. Hafter more than 
made up for it by their whole-hearted 
hospitality in their lovely home on the 
slopes of the Kilchberg, a suburb ot 
Zurich, where it was my privilege to 
meet some of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the faculty, many of whom in 
turn showed the visitor similar kind- 
nesses. Particularly helpful and pleasant 
were the charming social attentions of 
Dr. and Mrs. Hans Sulzer of Winter- 
thur, not far from Zurich. Dr. Sulzer, re- 
garded by many as the “first citizen of 
Switzerland,” is remembered here as the 
Minister to Washington during 
the dificult years of the war, where 
both he and Mrs. Sulzer won great 
popularity and many fast friends. The 
American guest and his family were 
repeatedly entertained by them at their 
home, and it was Dr. Sulzer who kindly 
arranged to have the three of us spend 
the Christmas vacation at the Suvretta 
House, one of the loveliest hotels of St. 
Moritz. 

There is in Zurich a live organization, 
chiefly of business men who have been 
in the United States, the “Swiss Friends 
of the U. S. A.” to whom the visiting 
professor owes a debt of grateful appre- 
ciation. Within a week of his arrival, 
a banquet was arranged by them in his 
honor, at the Carlton-Elite Hotel, as 
representative of the entire city as such 
a gathering could be. Mr. Max = Fied- 


Swiss 


ler, the president, acting as toastmaster. 
called upon Dr. Sulzer, Rector Hafter, 
Dr. Adolf Keller, pastor of St. Peter. 
one of the great historic churches ot 
Zurich, Stadtrat Streuli. representing 
the city council in the absence of the 
mayor, who was ill, the American Con- 
sul General Murphy, and other repre- 
sentatives of the life of Zurich, for 
speeches, all of which gave varied ex- 
pression to the desire of the smaller 
republic for a better understanding and 
closer relations with her big sister. In 
the course of the evening a cablegram 
of appreciation was sent to President 
Butler. 

While Zurich is justly proud of its 
splendid new university building, happily 
completed just before the war, in 1914, 
Basel is equally proud of the antiquity 
of her university. My visit there was 
brief, just long enough for one evening 
lecture delivered in the aula of the uni- 
versity and followed by a pleasant little 
faculty affair in one of the age-old guild- 
rooms. It was with very pardonable 
pride that the young rector, Dr. A. 
Simonius, drew from the vault of the 
library a precious vellow parchment vol- 
ume, on the first page of which were 
inscribed the names of the first Rector 
Magnificus and Faculty in the year of the 
founding of the university, 1460 A. D., 
while at the bottom of the last page there 
had been just room enough for the name 
of the present rector! A handsome 
souvenir volume, beautifully dedicated to 
the lecturer, was the gift of the Regents 
of this ancient seat of learning. 

As in Basel, so everywhere outside of 
“international” Zurich, the lectures were 
given in German. At Lucerne twenty 
different city societies joined in arrang- 
ing for the lecture and banquet in the 
great Schweizerhof Hotel, where about 
7C0 persons were assembled, with the 
mayor of Lucerne in the chair and Dr. 
Burri, Director of Forestry, as toast- 
master. Such hospitable events made it 
difficult to believe the Swiss when they 
insisted that they are a buttoned-up 
people. St. Gall was no less warm in its 
welcome of American contact. Before 
the lecture, the mayor and the rector 
of the School of Commerce showed the 
Visitor some of the interesting antiquities 
of the town, especially the priceless 
treasures of the old monastery library, 
a treat for any student of Germanics. 
On my departure I was requested, as an 
otheial guest from America, to sign, not 
the regular guest-book, but das Goldene 
Buch, a magnificent red morocco volume 
resplendent with gold. which was brought 
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from the vault by the old monk with 
some circumstance. Why not, when the 
last signature on the page before me 
was dated 1913? 


At Winterthur, a city of 25,000, the 
lecture was arranged for by Dr. Sulzer 
and was given before an audience of 
1,200 persons. Everywhere the Swiss 
people insisted, to the lecturer’s great 
satisfaction, on making an international 
night of it and using the occasion for 
the promotion of international good 
feeling. To this end the Swiss press 
also contributed, giving space generously, 
often a third or half of the front page, 
to the report of the visit and the lec- 
ture. 


To the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, which in a financial way facili- 
tated this first academic mission to 
Switzerland, my special thanks date due, 
and I add to them the hope that it may 
soon be possible to invite one of the 
younger Swiss professors—alert, for- 
ward-looking men, most of them, and 
some of them quite able to handle Eng- 
lish—over here to carry forward the 
useful plan of Swiss-American academic 
exchange. 


Columbia Debaters Win Over 
Oxford 


Not satisfied with their victories across 
the Atlantic last summer, when they 
defeated teams representing the leading 
universities of Great Britain, the Colum- 
bia debaters won fresh laurels in their 
debate with the Oxford University team 
before a large audience in the Horace 
Mann auditorium on the evening of Octo- 
ber 9. President Butler presided over 
the meeting. 


The subject of the debate was, “Re- 
solved, That This House Opposes the 
Occupation of France in the Ruhr,” the 
Columbia team upholding the negative. 
Throughout the evening the audience was 
time and again impressed with the mas- 
tery of the subject displayed by the 
members of both the competing teams. 

The Oxford team was composed of 
C. H. O. Staife, Gerald A. Gardiner 
and A. Gordon Bagnall. On their visit 
to America they are scheduled to meet 
the debating teams of a number of uni- 
versities and colleges in the East. 


The same team that represented Colum- 
bia on the tour of the British Isles dur- 
ing the past summer was selected to meet 
the Oxford men here, and that the chcice 
was a happy one was demonstrated to 
every one who was present at Tuesday 
evening’s debate. Hugh S. Williamson, 
’22, '24L, of Vinita, Oklahoma, captain of 
the Blue and White team, has been identi- 


fied with Columbia debating for several 
years past. The other two men on the 
team, Harold A. Sofield, ’23, of Tabor, 
N. J., and Allen F. Maybee, '26, of Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, had their first exper- 
ience in varsity debating last year. 


Prominent Clergymen to Preach at 
University During Fall 


The Reverend Henry V. B. Darling- 
ton, ’10, rector of the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, New York City, and the 
Reverend W. H. S. Demarest, '10Hon, 
president of Rutgers, College, are among 
the prominent preackers who will occupy 
the pulpit during the fall at the vesper 


_ services in- St. Paul’s Chapel, held at 


4 p. m. on Sunday afternoons through- 
out the academic year. The music at 
all of these services will be under the 
direction of Walter Henry Hall, Pro- 
fessor of Church and Choral Music. 


The list of preachers for the remainder 
of the fall includes: October 21, Rev. 
Henry V. B. Darlington, Church of the 
Heavenly Rest; October 28, Rev. Carl H. 
Elmore, The Presbyterian Church, 
Englewood, N. J.; November 4, Rev. T. 
G. Brierly Kay, D.D., Christ Church, 
Marylebone, London; November 11, Rev. 
Raymond C. Knox, ‘03, Chaplain of the 
University; November 18, Rt. Rev. G. 
Ashton Oldham, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor 
of Albany; November 25, Rev. W. H. S. 
Demarest, ’10Hon, President of Rut- 
gers College; December 2, Rev. Charles 
C. Albertson, D.D., Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn; De- 


c$: 


cember ọ, Rev. Bernard I. Bell, D.D., 
President of St. Stephens College; and 
December 16, Chaplain Knox. 


Tiffany, ’05, Shows the Way to 
Columbia Club Golf Players 

Gilman Tiffany, ’05, won the Club 
championship of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Club at the Fall Golf Tournament, 
held at the Morris County Country Club, 
on Tuesday, October 9, 1923. Tiffany’s 
162 was the best gross score. Joseph 
Ridder, ’06, was runner-up. 

Clarence G. Bandler, ’01, 04 P&S, won 
the handicap prize for the best net, 36 
holes. M. B. V. Brinckerhoff, ’85, was 
second. 

The team prize for the Class with the 
three best scores was won by 1903 as 
the result of the playing of J. G. Bates, 
B. H. Ridder and William Wallace, Jr. 

The tournament was conducted by the 
Club Golf Committee consisting of John 
A. Meehan, ‘01S; Fred Pierce, ’92S; 
and B. H. Ridder, ’03. 


Among those who took part in the 
Golf Tournament were: J. Litt, ’20; 
M. L. Cornell, 05S; A. M. Wolf, ’03S; 
G. P. Tiffany, ’OSExt T; J. A. Meehan, 
01S; B- Darrach, Jr., "99S; C Bandler, 
01, ’04P&S; C. R. Neidlinger, 01; W. 
H. Wallace, Jr., 03S; J. G. Bates, ’03, 
04L: F. E. Pierce, 96S; A. C. Rearick, 
wL: R. W. Macbeth, ’05; M. V. -B 
Brinckerhoff, ’°85; R. E. Wigham, ’98L; 
G. T. Kirby, 95; W, H.: Landers, '03S; 
H. R. Reed, '94Mines; J. E. Ridder, ’06; 
B. H. Ridder, 03; F. S. Keeler, 91FA; 
F. W. Chambers, ’06, ’09L. 
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THE COLUMBIA DEBATERS. 
After a summer of victories in the British Isles, the team won from the trio representing Oxford 


University, at the Horace Mann auditorium on October 10, 


Left to right, the men in the picture 


are: Allen F. Maybee, ’26; Harold A. Sofield, '23; Paul W. White, '23J, manager of the team on 
its European trip; and Hugh S. Williamsong ’22, °24L, captain. 
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Columbia Men Sort Mail While Women Look Up Voters 


Several thousand letters can be sorted 
in four hours by thirty-three picked men. 
If they work seven days a week for 
two months, we suppose the total reaches 
a few million. However, the important 
thing is that this part-time work in the 
New York Post Office enabled thirty- 
three Columbia men to salt away some 
funds during September so as to be on 
friendly terms with the Bursar when 
College opened. In August 26 others did 
the same kind of work. 

A Columbia engineering student was 
employed last month to survey some land 
in New Jersey for building purposes. A 
Columbia College man is playing the 
piano at a large club house during the 
noon and dinner hours. Two students 
recently appeared for several days on 
various New York street corners, to 
count traffic for a big commercial house 
that was searching for the best location 
for a new building. Two other Columbia 
men spend half of each week on field 
work for a big New York employment 
agency. 

And so it goes. These are some of the 
192 part-time jobs secured for Colum- 
bia men by the Appointments Office dur- 
ing the month of September. Tutors, 
prectors, athletic directors, information 
clerks, janitors, messengers, salesmen, 
settlement workers, soda dispensers, 


stencgraphers, telephone operators, typ- 
ists and waiters represent a few of the 
cthers for that month. 

The women students in the University 
were taken care of equally as well. 
Part-time positions for 112 women were 
filled in September, through the Appoint- 
ments Office. They include clerks, com- 


panions, governesses, investigators, 
mimeograph operators, office assistants, 
secretaries, stenographers, tutors, typ- 


ists and waitresses. 

One girl is making hats for a Barnard 
graduate who has opened a millinery 
shop. Another acted as companion and 
guide for a Southern lady who was visit- 
ing New York for a week. During the 
Primary Elections, twelve girls did in- 
vestigation work. 

The September report of the Appoint- 
ments Office shows that it was an ex- 
tremely successtul month for Columbia 
students who are doing part-time work 
in order to secure the wherewithal to 
complete their education. Three hundred 
and four positions were filied from 
among the 892 students who registered 
with the office. 

Columbia Alumni are urged to make 
use of the Appointments Office in se- 
curing people for either part-time or 
full-time work. The variety of positions 
listed above will convince anyone that 
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the office is able to fill positions of al- 
most any character. A telephone call 
to Miss Ethel Breed (Morningside 
1400), who is in charge of the office, is 
all that is necessary to secure for Co- 
Jumbia Alumni a number of willing appli- 
cants for the work to be done. 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
Forty-third Street. Telephone, Long- 
acre 8200. 

Monnay, OCTOBER 22. 
Varsity “C” Club. Football Dinner. 

7 p. m. 

THUrRSpAY, OCoBER 25. 
Meeting of Alumni Fund Committee. 

5.15 p. m. 

Monpay, OCTOBER 29. 
Alumni Federation Decennial Cele- 

bration. Hotel Commodore. 7 p. m. 

Varsity “C” Club. Football Dinner. 


p. m. l 

Columbia University Post, American 

Legion. Army and Navy Club. 8 
p. m. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3. 
Class of 1914 P&S Dinner. 7 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7. 
Annual Meeting of the Alumni Asso- 


ciation of Columbia College. De- 
tails later. 
Monpay, NOVEMBER 12. 
Din- 


Alumni Fund Representatives. 
ner. 
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New Books from the Class of 1917 


"17, "ISAM, ‘23Ph.D.—Edward M. 
Earle: ‘Turkey, the Great Powers, and 
the Bagdad Railway.” Macmillan. Price, 
$2.25. 


It is a rather infrequent occurrence for 
the News to review a doctor’s disserta- 
tion. Too often it is woven from a 
fabric that is too technical to suit popu- 
lar taste. In the case of the above title, 
the’timeliness of the subject requires some 
mention of the points which the author 
brings out. The Sick Man of Europe has 
had a sudden convalescence, as we all 
know, and a glance into the history of 
the case from a point of view which cen- 
ters atout a trade route almost as old as 
commerce itself, makes up for the tradi- 
tional boredom which the popular mind 
affects erroneously when the ordinary 
thesis is put forth. 

Turkey’ has always been the bone of 
contention in the European household, 
and the stiff hold she has usually main- 


tained on her Asiatic traditions has re-. 


tarded her progress according to Euro- 
pean standards, with a result that she has 
been a most backward nationality. This 
has led to exploitation at the hands of 
other powers. As her natural wealth is 
enormous, the opportunities presented for 
this exploitation are alluring. The pres- 
ent author starts out his work with a col- 
orful background of the history of this 
extremely picturesque country in the light 
of these facts, describes the beginning 
of German imperialism in the Near East, 
traces the development of this interest, 
the economic jealousy which was aroused 
in France, Russia and Great Britain, the 
arrival of the Young Turk, the effect of 
the war. and a full resumption of the 
strife for control of this ancient trade 
route, right down to the time of our own 
interest in the problem with the grant- 
ing of the Chester concessions. 

Certainly American interest in this 
part of the world is not on the wane. 
The author has had recourse to sources 
which heretofore were not touched for 
first hand information about the whole 
problem and has put together a most in- 
teresting and highly creditable as well as 
thoroughly readatle work on an intensely 
important topic. 


"17—Henry William Hanemann: “As 
Is.” Harcourt, Brace & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Two children were born into the Hane- 
mann family this season. We haven't 
seen Bill’s son, but Bill’s book, “As Is,” 
we hear isn’t so bad. We often wondered 
what he would do with himself after 
graduation. We saw him romp gayly 
through a Varsity Show and laughed at 
his antics more than we did at Frank 
Tinney. When we told Bill this, he 


wouldn’t believe it, so we immediately set 
him down as having a sense of humor and 
his book ought to furnish the proof. We 
thoroughly believe we started him along 
his way of humorous crime when we re- 
viewed his Varsity Show exploits favor- 
ably in the News, and we were consid- 
erably disappointed, therefore, to hear 
that we were deliberately omitted from 
the list of those to whom acknowledg- 
ments for assistance in the birth of 
“As Is” were due. Likewise he never sent 
us a copy of his book. That means we 
can give him a first class review. Accord” 
ing to report, the illustrations by John 
Held, Jr., are fine, and those depicting 
male characters look just like the author 
in his insaner moments. The cover is 
attractive and the type is readable; even 
the paper seems to lend aid to this bud- 
ding author, if what we hear is true. 
After we read the book we can tell more 
about the contents, and we are planning 
to see the live child before we review the 
literary (?) infant, because then we can 


report on both to Bill's alumni constitu- 


ency in one brief article. Too much free 
advertising isn’t good for any man—par- 
ticularly in the Col. Al. Ne., and Bill’s 
already been in the Alumni Notes column 
once this fall about both children. 

It’s rather dangerous to try to get funny 
reviewing anything written by a master 
humorist—we take it anybody who is on 
the staff of Life is entitled to this dis- 
tinction—so 1f we ever get a chance to 
say just what we think about the material 
between the covers of “As Is,” we'll try to 
be as dignified as we can, be and help 
along the career of one of Bill's chil- 
dren by boosting the character of the 
other. As a thespian, Bill was good and 
we did not hestitate to give him the credit 
which was his due. We'd hate like blazes 
to have to lie ahout him at this stage of 
his career, so perhaps it will be better for 
him not to send us a copy. The best 


argument he can offer that his career has 


moved forward is a photostat copy of 
his royalty account. (Address, 311 East 
Hall, Col. Univ.) - Lee V. RING. 


1914P&S Prepares for Decennial Dinner 

The Class of 1914 P&S ts planning as 
part of the preparation for its Decennial 
this June, a reunion dinner at the Colum- 
bia University Club on the evening of 
November 3. The first announcement of 
the dinner was sent to the members of 
the Class about a month ago. The 
second announcement went out the week 
of October 14. Members of the Class 
who wish to get in touch with their 
Secretary, Royce Paddock, can get him 
at Market 0562 from 10 a. m. to noon 
daily. 
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The New Football Rules 


While nothing human-made will ever 
be perfect, the Rules Committee seems 
to have formulated a set of regulations 
that work few injustices, make for a 
safe and sane game, and provide even 
more entertainment for the spectator. 


The retention of the rule regarding 
the goal from touchdown is wise. The 
whole team has to fight for it, and the 
score is earned. The number of in- 
stances, in last Saturday’s various games, 
where no goal was made indicate the 
difficulty that attends the attempt. 


The on-side kick, after protracted suf- 
fering, has finally succumbed. Our dis- 
taste may seem to be influenced by 
memories of the Columbia-Williams 
game of last year; but even if the shoe 
had been on the other foot, we should 
still object to a play requiring so much 
attention from the officials, to the neglect 
of the twenty-two other possible viola- 
tions of the code. A play that is fre- 
quently of questionable legality and al- 
ways of considerable mystery to players, 
officials and spectators, is better dis- - 
carded. 


The change that gladdens one’s heart, 
however, is the one affecting the conduct 
of the punter’s teammates. We never 
could see anything thrilling or manly in 
watching a ball bounding along followed 
by cight or ten men, some of whom 
were unwilling to touch it, and the rest 
not allowed to. This year if the receiv- 
ing side does not elect to catch a punt 
and put the hall in play, the other team 
may fall on it, making a dead ball. Our 
thanks to the Rules Committee. 

In the past much experimenting has 
been done with the length of a forward 
pass. The last few minutes of practi- 
cally every game are now taken up with 
a series of wild passes, half the length 
of the field, thrown by the team behind 
in the forlorn hope that one of them will 
be caught and result in a score. There 
is no particular skill involved, no superior 
playing necessary. The ball goes down 
the field with a prayer—and_ unfortu- 
nately sometimes the prayer is answered. 
It doesn’t seem right that an advantage 
secured by fifty-five minutes of play 
should be offset by far-flung aimless 
throws on a sunset darkened field. Legis- 
lation limiting the influence of luck 
would would seem to be in accordance 
with the genius of ‘the game. 
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A Pleasant Afternoon Uptown 


Columbia 12 


There was a feeling of satisfaction in 
the Columbia stands on Saturday, soon 
atter the head linesman blew his whistle, 
ending the annual game with Wesleyan. 
The little college on the hill at Middle- 
town sent a strong team down to Baker 
Field, and one which was a statistical 
favorite over Columbia. Wesleyan had 
beaten Bowdoin by a score of 13 to 0, 
and Bowdoin held a 13 to 0 victory over 
Amherst, giving the Connecticut team the 
bigger end of the betting odds against 
the Blue and White team. 

The appearance of Captain Walter 
Koppisch in the line-up, his first of the 
year, had a decided effect upon the gen- 
eral play of the team, and there seems 
to be little doubt that his absence in the 
Amherst game is the story of the score- 
less tie of the previous weck. 

During the first part of the game the 
team played below the form which it later 
showed in the second half. Wesleyan 
outplayed Columbia, six first downs to 
two in the first half, while in the second 
half the Blue and White offensive ripped 
off six first downs to a lone one for the 
visitors. 

The renewed spirit which the team 
showed in the second half was one of 
the pleasing features of the game. It 
speaks well for the spirit which the coach- 
mg staff has inspired into the squad, and 
also for the saving methods which is so 
important a part of the Haughton system. 

The frequent substitutions which take 
place during the course of games insure 
a fresh team on the field, and help ma- 
terially in the development of dependable 
second string plavers. Not since the re- 
establishment of football has there been 
so many available substitutes as this year. 

Columhia’s first touchdown came in the 
early moments of the first period, after a 
poor pass from centre pushed Wesleyan 
back to its own 13-yard line. Fricke, 
who was the big gun of the day for the 
Visitors, punted badly, and Columbia had 
the ball on the 24-yard line. 

Playing straight football, the Blue and 
White backs plowed forward, and Kon- 
pisch scored the touchdown. Echavarria 
failed in his attempt to make good on a 
drop kick for the extra point. 

Wesleyan carried the attack to Col- 
umbia for the remainder of the half 
and towards the close of the second quar- 
ter, Fricke crossed the Columbia goal 
lne on a trip around left end from the 
eight-yard line. A 20-yard penalty for 
unnecessary roughness helped to bring 
Wesleyan close to the Columbia posts. 


Not Meant as a Bouquet 

The following letter was received 
in the News office last Saturday 
morning : 

“Please enter my subscription to 
the Atumni News at the above ad- 
dress for one year, and I shall be glad 
to send you cheque for the subscrip- 
tion amount upon receipt of invoice 
specifying the charge therefor. I 
don’t figure [ll keep very close track 
of what Columbia does in football un- 
less I see that magazine regularly. 

“Yours very truly, 
íi 38 
As a Subscriber, Will You Buzz This 
Thought in the Ears of Your Friends? 


Wesleyan 6 


For three downs, just prior to the 
Wesleyan touchdown, the Columbia line 
held. On the fourth down, Fricke feigned 
a line plunge and then, with the Blue and 
White secondary defense drawn im to 
stifle another assault upon the line, slip- 
ped around end. 

There was little to the second half but 
Columbia. On one occasion Columbia 
marched down the field only to be held 
on the one yard by the Wesleyan defense. 
Walter Koppisch was out of the lime-up 
at the time and Haughton. as a last re- 
sort, sent him back into the play. 

Forward passes from Echavarria to 
Tiihonen did much to bring Columbia 
again to within striking distance after 
the first failure to pierce the Wesleyan 
defense. Koppisch again drew the scor- 
ing assignment, and the Columbia captain 
squirmed through right guard from the 
one-vard line. The drop kick tor the 
extra point again failed. McCreery made 
the try. 

Frank Brodil served as captain during 
Koppisch’s absence in the second half and 
made a good job of it. Frank is a good 
leader and incidently a mighty fine man 
on going down under punts. 

The summary: 


COLUMBIA (12) WESLEYAN (6) 


Wagner L.E. Lester 
Smullen L.T. Scriggins 
Jackson L.G. Studwell 
Schimetitsch R. Aitken 
Raphael R.C. Dunn 
Price R. T. LaGanke 
'Fithonen R.E. McLane 
Echavarria Q.B. Fricke 
Hamon H. Howard 
Koppisch R. H. Adams 
Kirchmeyer F. B. Robinson 
SCORE BY PERIODS 
COLCMDIA -.carevrcges asst 6 0 0 6—12 
WESLEYAN ce. c058 fie rees 0 6 0 0—6 


Substitutions—Columbia: Brodit for Schime- 
tisch, Schimetitseh for Raphael, Sprague for 
Koppisch, Hardy for Hamon, Koppisch for 
Sprague, McCreery for Echavarria, Pease for 
McCreery, Krissell for Hardy, Schopp for Brodil. 
Wesleyan: Piper for McLane, Haworth for 
Robinson, Phillips for Haworth, Hunting for 
Dunn. 

Referee, Harry R. Heneage, Dartmouth; Um- 
pire, John C. Hennessy, Brown; Head Lines- 
nan, H. FE. Von Kersburg, Harvard. Time of 
periods—13 and 12 minutes. 


The freshman schedule which was re- 
cently announced is the shortest in years. 
The University Committee on Athletics 
cut the number of games down to four, 
prompted by the thought that longer 
schedules gave the Frosh too little time 
to prepare for the mid-semester examin- 
ations. 

The season opeus today, when the 
first vear eleven faced the junior varsity 
on South Field. The schedule calls for 
games with the Weslevan freshmen on 
South Field, October 26; Irving School, 
at Tarrytown, November 3, and the 
Cornell freshmen at Ithaca, November 10. 

The meeting of the freshmen and the 
junior varsity will be, in all probability, 
an annual affair and will open the frosh 
season. The Wesleyan freshmen come 
back to South Field after an absence of 
a few vears, while the other two teams 
to be played were included in last year’s 
schedule. 


Tomorrow’s game with the University 
of Pennsylvania will mark a resumption 
in football relations between the Red and 
Blue and Columbia. Both institutions 
meet in practically every sport, and in 
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The 1923 Football Schedule 
Ursinus (at Baker Field)...Sept. 29 
Amherst (at Baker Field)....Oct. 6 
Wesleyan (at Baker Field) ..Oct. 13 


Pennsylvania (at Phila- 
delphia ) 


Williams (at Baker Field)...Oct. 27 
Middlebury (at Baker Field).Nov. 3 
Cornell (at Polo Grounds)..Nov. 10 
New York University (at 

Baker Field) 
Dartmouth (at Polo 

Grounds ) 


1920 included football in their relation- 
ship. That year Penn defeated Buck 
O'Neill's first Columbia varsity by a 
score of 28 to 7 at the Polo Grounds. 

It is interesting to note that Heisman, 
who coached the Quakers in 1920, and 
O'Neill have since surrendered their 
coaching work to others. Lou Young, 
who succeeded Heisman, is one of the 
youngest coaches of a large University 
squad in the country. 

Penn has a number of veteran linemen 
and some good material in the backfield. 
“Tex” Hamer, captain and fullback, is 
a big, fast back, who is a very valuable 
man on the defense. He was a member 
of the Red and Blue track team, and 
made a favorable impression about New 
York in his appearances during the in- 
door season. 


Carl Merner, the cross country coach, 
is taking things easy with his squad. No 
effort will be made to develop the men 
too rapidly. Daily practice drills include 
trips around the South Field track and 
runs in the neighborhood of the campus. 
The undergraduates are looking forward 
to a promising season, although Walter 
Higgins, last year’s intercollegiate cham- 
pion, is missing. i 


Ed Kennedy, coach of the swimming 
and water polo teams, has called out the 
candidates for the swimming team. Paul 
Wacker, member of the junior class, is 
captain. Last year he competed in the 
440-yard swim, and has been training 
faithfully all summer for the opening 
of practice. 

Last year’s freshmen team will supply 
the varsity with some likely material. 
Bill Wright, captain of the 1926 team 
and former schoolboy star at Erie (Pa.) 
Central, appears to be the best looking 
prospect since Hal Volmer left for the 
Navy during the World War. 

Hal Solomon is another good man that 
the freshmen of a year ago sent to this 
year's, varsity squad. Louis Balhach, 
Columbia’s most dependable diver for the 
last three vear’s is now ineligible and his 
place will be taken by Walter Krissell, 
who is with the football squad. Krissell 
formerly competed for the Los Angeles 
A. C. and the University of Southern 
California, 

No announcement has been made about 
water polo practice. The polo captain 
has not been elected as yet. 


Those undergraduates who can not 
make Philadelphia for the game with 
Penn are going to Belmont Park to 
usher-at the mateh race between Zev and 
Papyrus 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


1. Employment Manager. 
Man with department store ex- 
perience and ability to advance 
from employment manager to 
personnel director. College 


graduate, about thirty-five years 
of age. 

2. Salesman. Insurance house. 
Must have had successful selling 


experience. Advancement of- 
fered. Apply Appointments Of- 
fice, Columbia University. 


Notes of the Graduate Faculties 


’95PhD — The Edison Medal, an 
award for meritorious achievement in 
electrical research, was presented to 
Professor Robert Andrews Millikan, of 
the California Institute of Technology. 
at the Pacifc Coast Convention of the 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers, on October 4. Dr. F. B. Jew- 
ett, President of the Institute, when 
the award was voted, made the presen- 
tation speech by telephone from New 
York, characterizing Millikan’s achieve- 
ments as “revolutionary and monu- 
mental.” “In the last two decades, 
Millikan has done more to influence 
voung men toward clear thinking in 
scientific research than any other man 
in America,” said Dr. Jewett. He also 
declared that Millikan’s “oil drop” dis- 
coveries, which established that all elec- 
trons were alike, were of “inestimable 
value” in eliminating the surmise that 
hitherto had hampered experiments in 
the field; and that the scientist's later 
X-ray work “tended toward a definite 
bridging of the gap between light and 
the violet spectrum phenomena.” 

04AM. '05PhD— Fletcher Harper 
Swift, Professor of the History and 
Philosophy of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has accepted an 
invitation to deliver addresses on 
“School Finance” at the Annual Texas 
State Teachers’ Association at Fort 
Worth, November 29th and 30th. 
Professor Swift will also deliver an 
address before the College of Industrial 
Arts at Denton, Texas, on the subject 
“Adequately Financing a State System 
of Education.” 

"13AM—C. A. Wells has resigned as 
principal of the 9th District A. & M. 
School of Georgia, to accept a position 
in the Chemistry Department of the 
Georgia School of Technology. Wells 
is living at Clarksville, Georgia. 

22A M— Foster D. Snell recently be- 
came a member of the faculty of Pratt 
Institute, department of chemistry, 
Brooklyn, New York. Snell is living 
at 452 West 142nd Street, New York. 


Alumni Notes 


67P&S, '93Hon—The Priestley 
Medal, awarded every three years by 
the American Chemical Society for 
distinguished service in the field of 
chemistry, was bestowed upon Ira 
Remsen, President Emeritus of Johns 
Hopkins University, at ceremonies in 
connection with the annual meeting of 
that Sr ciety at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
on September 12. 

*83S—Louis D. Huntoon, '95Mines, 
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recently received from Arthur L. 
Walker, professor of metallurgy at 
Columbia, and now on sabbatical leave, 
a postal on which he writes: “Hada 
fine time in South America visiting 
copper mines, etc. Have just come up 
from Rio Tinto and sail for Egypt soon. 
Southern France and Italy most rest- 
ful. Regards to all.” The card was 
mailed from Venice and was dated Sep- 
tember 21, 1923. 

’83S— Robert Peele, professor of min- 
ing at Columbia, left for Europe on the 
French Line Steamer Roussillon, on 
Tuesday, October 9. This is the begin- 
ning of a six months’ sabbatical leave. 
Due to the illness of his sister, Profes- 
sor Peele is undecided as to how long 
he will be away. However, he expects 
to spend one month or six weeks in 
Spain; and beyond that his plans are 
not definite. 

05, "09AM, °18PhD—William Stuart 
Messer was last June elected full pro- 
fessor of latin at Dartmouth College, 
and at the same time was honored with 
the Honorary Master of Arts by the 
Dartmouth Board of Trustees. 

706 — Announcement was recently 
made by Barstow & Company, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange. 
that George G. Moore, Jr.. has entered 
the bond department of that firm. 
Moore was formerly with Colgate & 
Cox, at 111 Broadway, New York. 

’06—Kenneth S. Webb has finished 
“The Daring Years” for Daniel Carson 
Goodman, and is now directing a series 
of pictures for C. C. Burr, starring 
Constance Binney. 

08, 710L—A second son was recently 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Harold M. Gold- 
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blatt. He has been named Joel, and 
will join the sons of other Alumni, in 
the Class of '43. Goldblatt is a member 
of the firm of Goldsmith & Goldsmith, 
Attorneys, with offices at 1540 Broad- 
way, New York. 

’09—Mr. and Mrs. Herman Golden 
have been receiving congratulations on 
the recent arrival of a son, Martin 
Daniel. This is their second boy. 
Golden is in the accounting business, 
with offices at 1540 Broadway, New 
York. 

710—Roy D. Webb has become the 
Musical Director for “Wildflower,” 
which has had a very successful run at 
the Casino Theatre in New York. 

’11 — Winifred H. Ziegler, the 
Episcopal Archdeacon of New Mexico, 
finds his time in Albuquerque ex- 
tremely well taken up. In addition to 
supervising the mission activities of the 
district. he acts as Superintendent and 
Chaplain of St. John's Sanitarium for 
the treatment of tuberculosis, which 
institution he, as dean of St. John’s 
Cathedral, was instrumental in estab- 
lishing under the control of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. His tamily is 
now enlarged by Mary Frances Ziegler, 
who arrived on July 31, 1923. 

’11S— Frederick W. Ockert writes in 
that he has changed his address to 
19 Marble Hill Avenue, New York 
City. Ockert says “You may note for 
the information of my classmates that 
I was married in September and am 
now living at the above address.” 
That’s all he says. We're not even to 
know the name of the young lady 
before she changed it to Ockert. 

’12—Captain Elbridge Colby has re- 
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Industrial Plants 


DWIGHT P. ROBINSON & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 


NEw 


CHICAGO 


YORK 


YOUNGSTOWN LOS ANGELES MONTREAL RIO DE JANEIRO 
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MurpHy’s 
KarRTooN Kuts 
Do THE WorK 


P. C. Murpuy, 717 
President 


311 East Hall 
Columbia University 
New York 


Brighten Up Your Copy! 


Francis Emory FITCH, INc. 
PRINTERS & PUBLISHERS 


The Fitch Service—it’s readable 
Bowling Green 1986 


138 Pearl Street New York 


BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
309-315 WEST 83D ST., NEW YORK 


“From Primary to Colleae” 
Forty-fourth year. All grades. Small classes, 
Individual instruction. New Gymnasium, 
roof playground and Swimming Pool on 
Premises. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

Phone Schuyler 4836 

L. D. Ray, ’82, Headmaster 


| CoLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
5, 7, and 9 West 93d Street 

Founded 1764 Telephone 3787 River 
Fireproof building. Boys prepared for Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, 
and other colleges. Approved by Regents. 
Strong Primary and lementary Schools. 
Gymnasium. Playground. 


FREDERIC A. ALDEN, Headmaster 


Riverdale Country School 


RIVERDALE-ON-H UDSON 
New YORK 
FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia '99 
HEADMASTER 


A College Preparatory Boarding and Day 
School of High Scholastic Standing 


Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory of 
One Hundred Single Rooms 


For illustrated catalog address the 
Headmaster 


If you have seen 
this spot, forget 
it and read be- 
low: 


WE’LL MAIL ANY BOOK OR 
ARTICLE TO ANY COLUM- 
BIA ALUMNUS AT A DIS- 
COUNT OF AT LEAST 10%. 


PLEASE REFER TO THIS AD 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PRESS BOOKSTORE 


On the Campus Journalism Building 


2960 Broadway, New York 


“THE STORE WHERE YOU 
TRADED DURING COL- 
LEGE DAYS” 


cently been assigned to duty with the 
Press Relations section of the War 
Department General Staff, and at pres- 
ent is located in the State, War and 
Navy building, Washington, D. C. 

’12S—Edward F. Verplanck has re- 
signed from the Standard Oil Company 
of New York, after nine vears of serv- 
ice, six of which were spent in China. 
Since October 1, he has been with 
Bleecker & Simmons, at 90 Front 
Street, New York City. Verplanck’'s 
home address 1s Post Office Box 652, 
Rye. New York. 

15— Kenneth Kenneth- Smith’ s home 
address has been changed by the Post 
Office to R. D. No. 4, Box 697, Pasa- 
dena, California. We learn from The 
Kerux, Alpha Chi Rho monthly, that 
last summer Ken had a happy meeting 
and reunion with the families of Henry 
J. Ponsford, ‘15FA, and Carlton J. H. 
Haves, ‘04, ‘09PhD, in Southern Cali- 


fornia. 


Necrology 


Frederick Randolph Bailey, "95P&S 


Frederick Randolph Batley, a graduate 
of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in 1895, died on September 16, 
1923, at the ave of fifty-two. He grad- 
uated from Princeton in 1892 with a de- 
gree of A.B., and received an A.M. 
in 1895 from the same institution. 

The circumstances surrounding his 
death were pecuharly sad, for a man of 
great ability, deing valuable work as a 
practitioner in Ins community, he fell viz- 
tim to that new type of encephalitis 
which has followed the great epidemic 
of influenza. 

His work in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons obtained him on graduation 
a fellowship in pathology, and shortly 
after an assistantship in the course in 
histology under the late Dr. George C. 
Freeborn. For a good many years he 
made the subject of neuro-anatomy a 
specialty and published a number of im- 
portant papers in that field. He was an 
indefatigable worker, and began to prac- 
tice medicine in his birthplace, Eliza- 
bheth, New Jersey, while still carrying the 
heavy labor of his regular class work. 

From 1896 on, he was pathologist and 
attending physician to the Elizabeth 
General Hospital. During this period 
he wrote a “Text-book of Histology” 
and with his associate, Professor Adam 
M. Miller. a “Text-book of Embry- 
ology.” These two books have run 
through many editions because of their 
clarity, simplicity. and perfect adaptation 
to the needs of the undergraduate medi- 
cal students. Bailey would be the last 
to claim that they were in any way 
criginal, except in the matter of selec- 
tion of material, clarity of presentation 
and perspective. 

After the transfer of histology from 
the Department of Pathology to that of 
Anatomy in 1909, Bailey retired to de- 
vote himself to his practice. [In this 
feld his long training in scientific meth- 
ods was placed at the disposal of his 
many patients to their very great benefit 
and that, coupled with his kindly per- 
sonality. will make it dificult indeed to 
fill his p'ace in the community. 


F. C. W. 


The COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. Sxzrrgr, Proprietor 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS 


AND SOUVENIRS 


cue Discounts 
Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


31224 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR 120TH STREET 


Safety Service 
Satisfaction 


Storage Moving Packing 
Send for illustrated booklet 


67th Street and Columbus 
Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Telephone, Columbus 2977 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Chartered 


40 Wall Street, New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits 
over $22,000,000.00 


STEPHEN BAKER, Presédent 
RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 

GceurGeE McNeir 
ARTHUR G. MEYER 
Joun C. Moore 
CuarLes E. Potts 
SAMUEL SLOAN 
James SPEYER 


J. E. ALDRED 
STEPHEN BAKER 
Bertram H. BORDEN 
MARSHALL FIELD 
MICHAEL FRIEDSAM 
WALTER JENNINGS 
Ray{ĮĒonn E. Jones CarL F. STURHAHN 
Hexry K. McHarc GEORGE ŽZABRISKIR 
JoHN STEWART BAKER 


Uptown Office: 
31 UNION SQUARE, N. Y.C. 


26 conveniently located offices in the 
Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn 
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| 
Looking South Toward the Grove from a Teachers College Arcade. | 


“What Do We Owe to Our Dutch Inheritance?” | 


By Adriaan J. Barnouw, Queen Wilhelmina Professor. | 


October 26 


“Petrus Stuyvesant, the Last Governor 1923 | 
of Nieuw Amsterdam” | 
By Guy Van Amrings, ’88, '91L. | 


MacDowell Composing His ‘Woodland Sketches” 


STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


EO WLESSED are those wood- 
Nixa lands of New Hampshire 
SiO where Edward MacDowell 
met the wild rose; where his spirit 
discoursed with the departed Indian; 
where his soul “overflowed with 
tenderness and caprice.” Blessed, 
too, is the old Steinway in the log 
cabin where he lived—for was it 


not the Voice which uttered first his 
fine romantic melodies? And is it 
not fitting that the Instrument of the 
Immortals should have been his in- 
strument—just as it was Richard 
Wagner’s and Franz Liszt’s three 
score years ago— just as it is 
Paderewski’s and Hofmann’s and 
Rachmaninoff’s today ? 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 
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THE PRESENT DAY COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM.—Ten years after the founding 
of the School of Journalism—it doesn’t seem possible 
that a decade has elapsed since this department was 
organized—alumni will be interested in the following 
quotation from the recently issued annual report of 
Professor J. W. Cunliffe, Director of the School: 

“Partly owing to the widespread publicity given to 
the Pulitzer benefaction, the students in the early years 
of the School developed a strong professional spirit 
in which the wider university issues were sometimes 
unduly subordinated. But the students as a body now 
realize their privilege in belonging to the University, 
with its broader outlook and longer tradition, and it was 
a satisfactory proof of this that as the title of the 
memorial volume referred to above they chose ‘The 
Columbia Journalist’ without prompting or leading 


from any member of the teaching staff. The Univer- 
sity, on the other hand, has gained in many ways from 
the addition to its equipment. The erection of a new 
building at a time when building prices were reason- 
able, providing accommodation for many more stu- 
dents than the School has or is likely to have for many 
years to come, has been the smallest of these benefits, 
though it is hard to see how the classes in Extension 
and the new School of Business would have been car- 
ried on without the Journalism Building, to say nothing 
of other departments. The real gain to the University 
has been the addition to its intellectual and teaching 
equipment, the attraction of a number of picked stu- 
dents keenly interested in current affairs and endowed 
with the forward-looking mind, and the direction of 
both teachers and taught to the study of modern prob- 
lems and modern literature, which in some universities 
tends to be neglected.” 


THE SPLENDID REPORT OF DEAN 
HAWKES.—The annual report of the Dean of the 
College has been published, and will soon be ready for 
distribution. For a great many years this document 
has been an interesting source of information, explana- 
tion and prophesy. The latest of the series does not 
differ from its predecessors in this particular. The 
present incumbent of the chief executive position of 
the College does not hesitate to call a spade a spade in 
a two-fisted manner, as his former reports bear witness. 
In this document his major text is the determination 
of the fitness of a young man to study in Columbia 
College, and he doesn’t confine his observations to the 
applicant for entrance. 

That the question of placement has been the subject 
of much study all over the country is well known. We 
have heard much of intelligence tests in the last ten 
years, and we are likely to hear more. Columbia was the 
first educational institution to use them for practical 
purposes in determining the mental fitness of candidates 
for entrance to the undergraduate department. Colum- 
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bia’s experience with the tests, and the study of the 
results thereof, leads the Dean to state that as part of 
our new requirement for admission this method of 
selection “affords the most accurate criterion of the 
capacity of students to do college work, that we have 
ever employed.” If this method of “examination” 
proved itself to be so satisfactory, it 1s not surprising 
that the next step would be an extension of it; and that, 
in brief, is what the Dean announces. This extension 
will be “a method of placement in college courses which 
shall be superior to that afforded by the old entrance 
examinations,” and the Dean illustrates the necessity 
for some sort of sifting of groups of students when 
they enter, in such a way that men of approximately 
the same mental capacity and intellectual training in 
a certain subject up to a particular point will be assigned 
to groups of their fellows, thus permitting an even ad- 
vance in the pursuit of the subject matter under study. 
That these “placement examinations” have already be- 
come part of the regular administration of the College 
will be a surprise to many, but it is a fact. This fall 
tests of this type were given in French, German, Mathe- 
matics and English, and in an endeavor to make the 
most of the experiment, a special educational ofticer 
has been appointed under whom, subject to the Dean 
and the Faculty of the College, other studies will be 
conducted. 

-The Dean then centers attention on the system of 
Faculty Advisors in vogue in the College for some 
years. He explains changes which were felt to be 
necessary so that the College could best furnish the 
intellectual and personal guidance which a young man 
of college age requires when his youthful enthusiasm 
is likely to get him in a mental attitude and altitude 
about his education from which he can not see the 
woods for the trees. The importance of emphasizing 
the whole body of knowledge in proper relation to an 
intensive study of certain elements thereof will in 
itself afford a selective process which, if carried out 
assiduously early in a student's academic career, will 
assist him to orient himself mentally. The process is 
subtle. The Contemporary Civilization course and the 
system of Honors Study are the units in the scheme 
so far established. It will be worthwhile watching 
the results. 

The importance of research into this question of who 
are and who are not ready to be taught in certain 
subjects is certainly very great. We hear much about 
the “aristocracy of brains” and assertions to the effect 
that “there are too many young men and women at- 
tending our colleges” who should not be there. Like 
the well known seer who wisely observed that many 
people complained about the weather but few did any- 
thing about it, educators have done very little to dis- 
cover ways and means of using every resource at its 
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maximum value. If we don't know what is meant by 
any particular grade in our educational system, and if 
we suspect that in a certain grade there are large groups 
of individuals who do not belong there, isn’t it just as 
likely that there are even larger numbers of our popu- 
lation who would profit more by college training than 
those we have already enrolled in our colleges and uni- 
versities? Attendance figures published this fall indi- 
cate that all over the country the demand for college en- 
trance has been heavier than ever, and as long as the 
value of an education, economic as well as cultural, per- 
sists, we believe there will be no let-up in the demands 
made upon our educational institutions. The increase 
of the facilities can not advance as rapidly as this de- 
mand, and it behooves every institution to husband its 
every resource so as to make the most of every effort. 


The Dean makes brief mention of the completion of 
the division of the religious and social life at the Uni- 
versity, a matter which he announced in an earlier re- 
port, and brings to light for the first time the newly 
organized course in the History of Science, about which 
the News wishes to make a further statement at a later 
issue. The Faculties of Law and Political Science 
are also at work ‘on a study of the method of teaching 
the elements of economics. As the Dean says tersely, 
“The work of preparing an outline and text for the use 
of (college) students is one of great delicacy and 
difficulty.” 

Taking the report as a whole, we breathe deeply and 
feel confidently that the problems confronting the 
College of today are not only promptly recognized, but 
intelligently studied and adequately solved in the in- 
terest of the soundest and most productive scholarship. 


`» 


THE TEAM GIVES A GOOD ACCOUNT OF 
ITSELF.—Afíter a bit of stage fright which was 
helped along by what is known as a “lucky break,” our 
new football squad gave a good account of itself in the 
game with Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. No one who 
saw that game will forget the uphill fight our team put 
up after being thirteen points behind in the first few 
minutes of play. A perfect fury of forward passes and 
brainy plays completely bewildered Penn, resulted in 
a touchdown, and another was in our grasp. The im- 
mortal “if” again—if we had made that second touch- 
down, there was a good opportunity for us to pull out 
with the game, because we had our opponents clearly 
on the run. But that’s past history now. We have 
ahead of us Williams, Middlebury, Cornell, N. Y. U., 
and Dartmouth,—all worthy foes. Each will require 
the husbanding of all our resources of brain and brawn. 
After the exhibition in Philadelphia, it is difficult for 
any one to imagine that this Columbia team will not 
have a bag of thrills ready to spring at any moment. 
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What Do We Owe to Our Dutch Inheritance* 


By Adriaan Jacob Barnouw, PhD., Queen Wilhelmina Professor of Dutch Language and Literature. 


It 1s a difficult question that I am ex- 
pected to answer this afternoon: What 
do we owe to our Dutch inheritance? 
What use are we making of the con- 
tribution to American civilization brought 
to us by the first settlers of Manhattan 
Island? Life in this country is being 
lived on so enormously large a scale, and 
modern society has become such an intri- 
cate structure, that to discern in the 
amalgam of twentieth century America 
the particular contribution of that com- 
paratively small number of early Dutch 
settlers requires a long and careful 
search that connot be accomplished in a 
talk of twenty minutes. 

The people of New Netherland came 
from one of the smallest countries of 
Europe to a continent that was larger 
than all Europe. The Dutch had taken 
Holland, as you know, and it did not 
require many Dutchmen to take it. For 
the Republic of the United Netherlands 
had a population in those days of, per- 
haps, one million. And it was but a 
handful of that million that took Man- 
hattan. The number of people inhabiting 
New Netherland about 1640 is estimated 
at one thousand. One thousand men and 
women, but scantily supplied with the 
comforts of civilization, brought the be- 
ginnings of civilization to a boundless 
wilderness. Who can help wondering at 
their courage? 

It is true that they were probably not 
aware of its boundlessness. For their 
geographical knowledge was but slight, 
and most of them must have heen un- 
conscious of the immensity of land that 
lay westward of them. They only knew 
what their eyes could teach them; the 
horizon in the New World was not far- 
ther away from them than it was in the 
old country, and Heaven just as near. 
Nor had the wilderness much terror for 
them. For they had brought their own 
country across the sea, they had removed 
the fatherland. There was Amsterdam; 
and Haarlem with :ts neighboring Bloe- 
mendaal to the west of it; there was Be- 
verwiyk north of Haarlem; there was 
Breuckelen, and Amersfoort, and Utretch. 
This was not a land of exile, it was 
Netherland—a new and, they may have 
thought, a better Netherland. They felt 
at home here, and later generations of 
Dutchmen who came over when New 
Netherland had ceased to be Dutch, still 


*Address delivered at St. Mark’s-tn-the- 
Bonuwerie, New York, October 14, 1923, at the 
service commemorating the birthday of Petrus 
Stuveesant (born October 13, 1592), and the 
three hundredth anniversary of the settling of 
Manhattan. The remains of the last Dutch Gov- 
ernor rest in St. Mark's on the site of the private 
chapel built by him on what was once his 
“bouwerie.” 


had that same feeling of coming to a 
place that was like home. 

Can it be that those early settlers, 
whose numbers had increased to three 
thousand in 1650, to six thousand in 1660, 
really left something enduring; something 
that, however intangible, is felt to be with 
us even at the present day? If they did, 
it must be noticeable in the very atmos- 
phere of this sacred place, where the 
memory lingers of the gruff Director 
General who, in his autocratic way 
devoted his life to the welfare of the 
colony. Stuyvesant was an honest man 
and a faithful servant of the Company 
he represented, and if he was fond of 
having it all his own way, he was so be- 
cause of his honest conviction that his 
way was the best for the colony. 

Let me remind you of one of his ac- 
tions in connection with the earliest his- 
tory of the Bouwerie. It will be the 
text for my short address. When, in 1661, 
Evert Pietersen was appointed School- 
master of Nieuw Amsterdam in the place 
of Harmannus van Hoboken, Stuyvesant 
saw an oportunity to supply the Bou- 
werie with a schoolmaster. A Council 
minute of October 27, 1661, recites that 
Hoboken sought to be employed again 
in the Company’s service, and he was 
accordingly made a petty officer in the 
Company’s troops, and allowed “ten 
guilders per month and 175 guilders for 
board” (about half of his schoolmaster’s 
salary). The minute further states that: 


“Whereas the aforesaid Harman 
is a person of irreproachable life and 
conduct, so shall he be employed on 
the Bouwerie for the Director Gen- 
eral as Schoolmaster and voorleser, 
with the condition that the Director 
General, whenever his service might 
be wanted for the company as sol- 
dier, shall replace him by another 
expert person.” - 


This incident of Stuyvesant’s appoint- 
ing as schoolmaster at the Bouwerie, a 
soldier in the Company's service who had 
been dismissed from the New Amster- 
dam school, shows how difficult it was in 
those days to meet the demand for good 
teachers. But Stuyvesant must have 
thought that a poor schoolmaster was bet- 
ter than no master at all. Hoboken, at 
any rate, was of irreproachable character, 
and would not teach the children any- 
thing harmful. And he could at the 
same time make himself useful in the 
little church at the Bouwerie. A year 
before he was appointed, the Director 
General offered to pay to the Company 
250 guilders on condition that the Rev- 
erend Mr. Selyns, who was to preach 


principally at Brooklyn, should preach at 
His Honor’s Bouwerie on Sunday even- 
ings. In those evening services the 
schoolmaster must have officiated. For 
the master was partly a church official. 
He acted as voorleser, or reader; and 
as voorsanger he led the singing. 

In this semi-ecclesiastical function of 
the schoolmaster lies the explanation of 
the Dutchman’s care for elementary 
teaching. The school was the foundation 
on which the church was built. Without 
a training in the reading of Holy Scrip- 
ture, there could be no congregation that 
could effectively take part in the service. 
The parochial school prepared the chil- 
dren to become deserving members of the. 
church. In the instruction for school- 
masters, as handed to Evert Pietersen, 
one of his duties was thus defined: 


“He shall teach the children and 
pupils the Christian prayers, com- 
mandments, baptism, Lord’s Supper, 
and the questions with answers of 
the catechism, which are taught here 
every Sunday afternoon in the 
Church. And before school closes he 
shall let the pupils sing some verses 
and a psalm.” 


But, although he was a church official, 
his appointment and the salary, he re- 
ceived from the secular authorities. In 
addition to that salary, he was allowed to 
demand from every pupil a small amount 
which, in New Amsterdam, was fixed at 
these sums for every quarter: 

“For each child whom he teaches the 

ABC, spelling and reading, 

50st. ($1.06) ; 
For teaching to read and write, 


50st. ($1.00) ; 
For teaching to read, write and 
cipher, 60st. ($1.20); 


But the instruction also contained the 
provision: “the poor and necdy, who ask 
to be taught for God’s sake, he shall 
teach for nothing.” : 


Here we see the origin of the American 
public school. For every child, however 
poor its parents, could get the same in- 
struction as the child of the rich. And 
although the master was partly a church 
official, the school in New Amsterdam 
was looked upon as the city school. Its 
master was “the schoolmaster of the 
city,’ and was, therefore, entitled to 
maintenance by the city. Lack of sufh- 
cient revenue, however, prevented the 
city from paying its due, so that the Com- 
pany had to take over the support of the 
master. The city did, nevertheless, fur- 
nish a schoolhouse and dwelling for him, 
and framéd°the regulations under which 
he Ctaught—"“Enough was done by the 
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secular authorities to present a remark- 
able anticipation of the American public 
school,” says Professor W. H. Kilpatrick, 
in his valuable history of “The Dutch 
Schools of New Netherland and Colonial 
New York,” our chief source of infor- 
mation. 

There is yet another feature of these 
early Dutch schools that increases their 
resemblance to the public schools of the 
present day. They were the melting pots 
for the cosmopolitan populations of the 
towns and villages in New Netherland. 
For the Dutch adhered in the colonies to 
their home policy of extending a welcome 
to all who were persecuted in their own 
country. Of the 6,000 destitute families 
living in Amsterdam in the year 1600, 
seven-eighths were of foreign birth, says 
the historian Pontanus, and belonged to 
more than twelve different nationalities. 
New Amsterdam in this respect was a 
copy in miniature of the mother city. 
When Father Jogues visited New Nether- 
land in 1644, he found that: 


“On this island of Manhate, and in 
its environs, there may well be four 
or five hundred men of different 
sects and nations. The Director Gen- 
eral told me that there were persons 
there of eighteen different’ lan- 
guages.” 


And in the little village of New Harlem, 


at the close of 1661, only three years 


after its settlement, the male adult popu- 
lation, then numbering no more than 
thirty-two, consisted of eleven French- 
men, four Walloons, seven Dutchmen, 
four Danes, three Swedes, and three 
Germans. Is not this picture of New 
Harlem, a village of thirty-two male 
adults belonging to six different nations, 
an interesting sketch in miniature of 
twentieth century New York? 

We are told in the current issue of the 
World's Work that “we cannot operate a 
social order which grew with infinite 
pains out of the social experience of the 
English race,” if we admit a dozen alien 
racial elements to share the task. But 
that social experience of the English— 
and, I would add, of the Dutch—race in 
the past was, on a smaller scale, very 
much like the American’s experience of 
the present; and to declare that you 
cannot do now what your Dutch and 
English ancestors did then, is an admis- 
sion of incompetence to which few 
Americans would care to subscribe. The 
numbers, of course, that must be ab- 
sorbed in our day are infinitely larger, 
but larger also, in the same proportion, 
is the number of Americans that must 
do the absorbing. And the schools that 
will help in the process of adaptation 
are infinitely better equipped for that 
task than the city school of Masters 


Adam Roelantsen, Harmannus Hoboken, 
and Evert Pietersen. The conditions that 
shape the experience have been aggran- 
dized, but the resultant experience itself 
is much the same. It is a part of the in- 
heritance from the Dutch of New 
Netherland. For it would not be yours 
if the American nation had not inherited 
the Dutch tradition of hospitality and 
shelter regardless of nationality or creed. 

That tradition, it seems to me, is one 
of the greatest possessions that you owe 
to your Dutch ancestry. But to have re- 
ceived the heritage of our ancestors does 
not yet make it ours; only by turning it 


to good use in the present can we prove 
that it is justly our own. New York need 
not fear that her claim to the Dutch in- 
heritance will be denied her. She remains 
nobly faithful to the Dutch tradition of 
bidding welcome to the foreign immi- 
grant, and provides in her public schools, 
that other inheritance from Holland, the 
means for creating homogeneity out of 
so multifarious a mass. All the criticism 
that one hears of its failure to accomplish 
that amalgamation is largely due to a 
feverish impatience which might learn 
some self control from a study of the 
past. 


Petrus Stuyvesant, the Last Governor of 


Nieuw Amsterdam* 
By Guy Van Amringe, '88, '91L. 


One realizes that to be “last” of any- 
thing implies a mental, physical or moral 
weakness, or weakness of surrounding 
circumstances. The character of Stuy- 
vesant is so well known that there can 
be no question as to the strength of his 
mental powers or his physical or moral 
characteristics. 


Many historians have stated that, due 
to the headstrongness of Stuyvesant and 
his irritability, the colonists were es- 
tranged from their allegiance and accep- 
ted the English rule. I have not been 
able to find any sound basis for such a 
statement. Aside from Stuyvesant’s be- 
lief as to the limitations of the rights 
of the people to interfere in government 
matters, he was a most admirable gover- 
nor. Stuyvesant had not the power of 


_ life and death; he had not the power of 


confiscation of property; he could not 
void contracts; in fact, his administrative 
capacity was limited to about the same 
power that is exercised by a governor of 
the present time. 


Coming as he did after Kieft, who was 
a most unworthy man, Stuyvesant found 
the colony in a depressed condition, the 
Indians exasperated, and the English 
colonists unfriendly. By his tact and good 
sense, he made friends with the Indians, 
composed the quarrels with the English 
colonists, and aroused the spirits of his 
wards. During his administration the plan 
of Representative Government was estab- 
lished in the colony; the form of city 
government which we now have was 
inaugurated during his time (adopted 
after the system of the City of Amster- 
dam in Holland) ; and on matters of tax- 
ation the Council was consulted. The 
city prospered and grew; forcigners came 


*“Address delivered at St. Mark’s-in-the- 
Bonwerte, October 14, 1923, at a service com 
memorating the birthday of Petrus Stuyvesant 
and the three hundredth anniversary of the 
settling of Manhattan. 


into the settlement on account of the 
opportunities offered, especially settlers 
from the English colonial possessions. 

How then could his irascibility and 
headstrong temper have been such as to 
wean the people from their allegiance; 
how caused them to break with the tra- 
ditions of the past and accept without 
murmur the new government? 

In order to explain the situation, I 
believe we must look to the mental atti- 
tude of the colonists at that time. Prac- 
tically all of them had been people of 
education and substance when they Ieft 
their home country. We, therefore, can- 
not look upon them as people governed 
by a blind rage or fear. We _ should 
realize that these people had already, 
when they left their homes in Holland 
and elsewhere abroad, weakened in their 
feelings of allegiance, and had broken 
with the ties of kindred, of possessions 
and traditions to seek a land where they 
could establish a more free government. 
To the settlers at that time, a particular 
government meant but little, unless they 
could find in that government freedom 
of action, which they had already deter- 
mined they sheuld have. 

What had the colonists to lose by a 
change of administration? Practically 
nothing. When the English flect ar- 
rived under Nicolls and invaded the city 
on the water, and the English colonists 
and the Indians surrounded them on the 
land, there came to them the question— 
Should they fight, should they jeopardize 
what they had, to be under a government 
which did not represent any more their 
ideals than that promised them by the 
English, because Nicolls told them that 
they should retain their liberty and their 
possessions, and guaranteed them a form 
of government satisfactory to themselves ? 

I do not think it fair to say, nor do I 
thinkit has been proven, that Stuyvesant 
was thé “‘last’?) Governor because of any 
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act of his own, but I think we should 
assume, and may properly conclude, that 
the Dutch colonists surrendered because 
they had nothing more to keep them 
under the Dutch above what the English 
had to offer, and that the New Netherland 
colonists, rather than oppose an over- 
whelming force and jeopardize that 
which they had, and being ‘promised 
freedom and possessions, accepted the 
English rule. 


The Faculty Bookshelf 


Henry Ludwell Moore, Professor of 
Political Economy, who has won renown 
with such books as “Economic Cycles,” 
“Laws of Wages,” and “Forecasting the 
Yield and the Price of Cotton,” has re- 


cently written “Generating Economic 
Cycles.” Macmillan is the publisher of 
the book. 


The Ronald Press has recently pub- 
lished a book by H. Parker Willis, Pro- 
fessor of Banking, entitled “The Federal 
Reserve System.” The price is $10.00. 

Leta S. Hollingworth, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at Columbia, has 
written “Special Talents and Defects,” 
which appears in the Experimental Edu- 
cation Series. The price of the book is 
$2.60, and it 1s published by the Mac- 
millan Company. 

“Labyrinth” is the name of the new 
novel by Helen Hull, Lecturer in Eng- 
lish. This book sells for $2.00 and is 
published by Macmillan. 

Adriaan J. Barnouw, Queen Wilhelmina 
Professor, has written an interesting 
book entitled “Holland Under Queen 
Wilhelmina,” published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $3.00. 

“Healthy Babies; Healthy Mothers; 
Healthy Children” is the title of the re- 
cent hook ot S. Josephine Baker, Lectur- 
ing Nurse at Teachers College. The book 
is published by Little, Brown & Com- 
pany of Boston, and the price is $1.25. 

Thomas Hunt Morgan, Professor of Ex- 
perimental Zoology, is one of the authors 
of “The Mechanism of Mendelian Hered- 
ity.” The book sells for $5.00, and is 
published by Holt. 


“A Child’s Story of American Liter- 
ature,” published by Macmillan, is the 
latest book written by Arthur B. Mau- 
rice and Algernon Tassin. Mr. Tassin 
is Assistant Professor of English at Co- 
lumbia. 


French Art Periodicals Praise Work of Professor Hamlin 


Professor A. D. F. Hamlin of the School 
of Architecture has returned to begin the 
forty-first year of his service at Colum- 
bia, after eight months spent abroad, 
mostly in France. He was granted a 
special leave of absence for the second 
half of the last academic year, in order 
to accept the invitation of the Ecole 
Interalliée des Hautes Etudes Sociales, 
of Paris, to deliver, in French, a course 
of fourteen lectures on American Art. 
In accepting the invitation, Professor 
Hamlin carried to France the united 
grectings of Columbia and the New York 
chapter of the American Institute of 
Architecture. The lectures were given 
without charge to the Ecole Interalliée, as 
an expression of the gratitude of the 
American world of art to France for all 
her contributions to the development of 
our art. 

The following reprints from French 
art periodicals testify to the impression 
made by these lectures, the first on the 
subject of Art ever given in Paris by an 
American professor. 


From the Beaur Arts, a fortnightly 
review of general art: “This year, for 
the first time in France, we have been 
privileged to hear an American professor 
discuss the history of the art of his 
country in its relations with French art 
.... The timeliness and interest of this 
initiative are so evident that one wonders 
it has been so long in coming. There has 
been for several years a regular exchange 
of professors between French and Ameri- 
can universities, which contributed effec- 
tively to the bringing together of the two 
great nations through a mutual acquaint- 
ance with each other’s literature, history 
and institutions. But by a singular omis- 
sion the history of art was excluded 
from this program; an anomaly the more 
paradoxical and regrettable in that it is 
precisely’ in the domain of the fine arts 
that Frenchmen and Americans have 
always collaborated most intimately ... 
and that French art has been the strong- 
est formative influence in American art. 


“To Mr. Hamlin, former student in 
our Ecole des Beaux Arts, now professor 
of the history of architecture in Columbia 
University, New York, belongs the credit 
of having filled up this gap. 

“Let us hope that this generous effort 
will not remain isolated. Whatever may 
happen, we cannot too earnestly en- 
courage and thank Mr. Hamlin, whose 
name will remain always connected with 
this creative effort.” 

From the Bulletin of the Revue d'Art 
Ancien et Moderne, for June, 1923: 
“May 11 at the Ecole Interalltée des 
Hautes Etudes Sociales, Mr. A. D. F: 


Hamlin gave the last of his lectures on 


‘American Art. It was the occasion of a 


fine manifestation of Franco-American 
sympathy, and the eminent American 
professor of the history of architecture 
in Columbia University, New York, who 
has taken as the subject of this farewell 
lecture the history of French influence 
in American art and the importance of 
art as a bond between the two great 
Republics, may enjoy the satisfaction of 
having attached his name to the creation 
of the first course of lectures on art 
history given officially in Paris by an 
American professor. 

“As is well known, these lectures were 
offered to the French public by Mr. Ham- 
lin in the name of several American in- 
stitutions, as an expression of gratitude 
and artistic fraternization towards 
France. The choice of the professor in- 
dicated this: Mr. Hamlin was an old- 
time student of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts; trained in Paris and ever since in 
constant relations with our writers and 
artists, he was peculiarly qualified to 
show what has been the place occupied 
by French art in the minds of his com- 
patriots, and he treated his subject not 
only with a breadth of view as notable as 
his delicacy of perception and his critical 
sense, but also with genuine and deep 
sympathy. His hearers with unanimous 
voice expressed the hope that this happy 
initiative might not fail of a sequel.” 


Last Minute Notice to All 


Alumni 


As the NEws goes to press, reserva- 
tions continue to be received at the 
Federation office, for the Decennial 
Dinner at the Hotel Commodore next 
Monday night, October 29. It 1s ex- 
pected that the number of prominent 
Alumni present will exceed even the 
fondest hopes of all concerned. 


The Decennial Committee cannot 
definitely announce the number of 
tickets which will remain unsold at 
the time that this issue of the NEws is 
received, However, they have asked the 
News to state that unsold tickets are 
now available to any and all Alumni. 
Reservations should be promptly made 
at the Federation office, cither by 
telephone or messenger, as it is un- 
likely that any tickets will remain 
unsold at the hour of the dinn.r. The 
charge is six dollars per cover, and 
checks should be made payable to the 
Columbia Alumni Federation. 
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Unusual Faculty in Social Science Department Have 
Trained Many Prominent Men 


In the days when Professor Richmond 
Mayo-Smith, who was one of the original 
members of the Faculty of Political Sci- 
ence, taught at Columbia, there was no 
Department of Social Science, as such. 
Professor Mayo-Smith offered graduate 
courses in both economics and social sci- 
ence, and also in statistics. When in 1891 
he went abroad to enjoy a sabbatical 
year, he invited Professor Franklin H. 
Giddings, then of the Bryn Mawr Fac- 
ulty, where he had succeeded Woodrow 
Wilson, to lecture at Columbia. The 
two-hour Friday afternoon course, which 
Professor Giddings then began, has been 
continued without interruption to the 
present time. For two ycars after Pro- 
fessor Mayo-Smith's return Professor 
Giddings’ teaching was divided between 
Bryn Mawr and Columbia, and in 1894 
he came here as Professor of Sociology. 
After the death of Professor Mayo- 
Smith, social science was set off from 
economics as a separate department, for 
budgetary and administrątive purposes. 

Among the first graduate students in 
Professor Giddings’ courses were: Wil- 
liam Z. Ripley, '92A.M., '’93Ph.D., since 
professor at Harvard, and our chief au- 
thority on railway economics, whose 
great work on “The Races of Europe,” 
known throughout the world, was written 
while he studied and lectured at Colum- 
bia; Victor Rosewater, ’°91 A.M., ’93Ph.D., 
editor of the Omaha Bee and at one 
time chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, and his brother 
Charles, ‘95A.M.; Hamilton Holt, long 
editor of the /ndependent; Rev. Dr. Car- 
stensen, then assistant rector of St. 
Bartholomew's; John Franklin Crowell, 
’95Ph.D., formerly president of Trinity 
College, North Carolina, who came to 
Columbia as the first Fellow in Soctology 
and who, after taking his doctor’s de- 
gree and holding the professorship of so- 
ciology at Smith College for a time, be- 
came editor of the Wall Street Journal 
and secretary of the National Chamber 
of Commerce; James B. Reynolds, head 
of the University Settlement; and the 
younger Francis Walker, ’93A.M., 
’95Ph.D. 


Many later students in this department 
have won distinction as teachers and 
writers in the field of sciology, includ- 
ing: State Senator Frederick M. Daven- 
port, ’05Ph.D., professor at Hamilton; 
James M. Wiliams, ’06Ph.D., of Hobart; 
Frank H. Hankins, 'O8Ph.D., formerly 
of Clark. now of Smith; F. Stuart 
Chapin, "0YA.M., ’11Ph.D., formerly of 
Wellesley and Smith, now of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Ulysses Weatherly 


of Indiana; James P. Lichtenberger, 
"09Ph., of Pennsylvania; Howard Brown 
Woolston, ’09Ph.D., of the University of 
Washington; Charles Ghelke of Western 
Reserve; Rev. Newell L. Sims, '10A.M. 
13Ph.D., of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College; Henry Suzzallo, ’02A.M, 
‘0SPh.D., president of the University of 
Washington; and Walter E. Clark, 
'03 Ph.D., president of the University of 
Nevada. Other university and college 
presidents who from time to time have 
said generous things about their indebted- 
ness to the sociological teaching at Co- 
lumbia are: Walter A. Jessup, 711 Ph.D., 
of Iowa; Lotus D. Coffman, '11Ph.D., 
of Minnesota; Harry M. Gage, ’04A.M, 
of Coe College, and William D. Bizzell, 
'21 Ph.D., of the Agricultural and Mce- 
chanical College of Texas. 

The work of this department has never 
enjoyed the reputation of being “easy.” 
Among the imperative prerequisities for 
the doctor’s degree are a sound know!- 
edge of the logic and methods of statis- 
tics, of psychology and of economics. If 
the candidate comes to Columbia, as he 
sometimes does, complacent with an out- 
fit of Lamarckian biology and Pollyanna 
sociology, or convinced that Marx and 
Trotsky have said the last word on eco- 
nomic history and the existing social or- 
der, he discovers, now and then with dis- 
may, that he is entering upon an un- 
bounded opportunity to check up and 
prove any social theory whatsoever that 
he can; but that before he gets the cre- 


What Do You Want to Know About 
Columbia? 


Each year just before Commence- 
ment, the News publishes the Annual 
Report of the Alumni Trustees to the 
Alumni. The purpose of the Report 
is to inform Alumni through their 
representatives on the Board of 
Trustees, concerning those University 
developments in which the Alumni 
may be particularly interested. 

The Alumni are interested in all 
sorts of University problems, but the 
Report must be brief, and cannot dis- 
cuss them all. 

This 


Alumni 


active 
Trustees’ 


to reminc 
Alumni 


notice is 
that the 
Report should be brought before the 


various School Alumni Associations 
and Local Clubs at their fall -:neet- 
ings, in an effort to find out just what 
subjects would prove most interesting 
for discussion in that Report. These 
various questions and topics should be 
forwarded to the Alumni Office, and 
will be presented to the Alumni Trus- 
tees at their annual meeting with 
the Directors of the Federation later 
in the year. 
CHARLES G. PROFFITT, 
Executive Secretary. 


dentials “Ph.D.” to go forth to manipu- 
late the tones of a world out of joint, he 
will have to check up and prove some- 
thing. 


For the courses and seminars offered 
by the department, the registrations have 
for some time exceeded seven hundred, 
and probably will soon exceed a thousand. 
Theoretical sociology, of the type pre- 
sented in Professor Giddings’ “Studies 
in the Theory of Human Society” is the 
foundation of the work. Professor Gid- 
dings’ lectures review the stages through 
which historic human society has de- 
veloped and lead up to a critical examina- 
tion of modern class, national and im- 
p-rial programs and policies. Professor 
Tenney conducts a rigorous study of so- 
ciological theories. He lays emphasis. im 
his lectures, on international comity as 
the most important practical problem to 
which the theories of sociology have a di- 
rect application, and on the need to dis- 
cover what conceptions of social progress 
can withstand critical anlysis. In the 
seminars conducted by Professor Gid- 
dings and Proiessor Tenney, students are 
guided in observation and other methods 
of inductive research. Professor Lind- 
say’s seminar and research course in so- 
cial legislation, as well as his general 
lecture courses cover problems in practi- 
cal sociology, social economy and social 
werk. 


There are alirost no members of the 
department who have restricted them- 
selves to their routine teaching work. 
Their activities have carried them into 
various fields outside the university. 


Professor Giddings was for three years 
a member of the Board of Education of 
this city and has been for more than 
twenty years on the editorial staff of the 


Independent. He is a Trustee of Union 
College and of the Albany Medical 
School. 

Professor Samuel McCune Lindsay 


was a member of the President's Unem- 
ployment Conference in Washington and 
served on committees of that conference 
after its adjournment. He has also been 
called on in an advisory capacity in re- 
gard to the legislative aspects and rec- 
ommendations on the report of Unem- 
ployment and Business Cycles. He has 
acted as adviser to the managers of the 
Cabot Fund of Boston, on the inquiries 
and investigations of the twelve-hour day 
in American industry and also has co- 
operated with the Committee of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, ap- 
pointed as a result of the conference of 
steel industry executives called by Pres- 
ident Harding, of which Judge Gary is 
chairman. He is chairman of the Na- 


tional ¢(@lildcy Labor Committee, and 
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President of the New York Academy of 
Political Science. 

Professor Alvan A. Tenney has had 
wide experience in connection with the 
organized charities of this city. 


Prot. William F. Ogburn, ’09AM, 
"12PhD., head of the Department of 
Economics and Sociology at Barnard 
College, 1s Editor of the Journal of the 
American Statistical Association; took 
part in the California Conference of 
Social Agencies; and is now engaged in 
writing a monograph for the United 
States Bureau of the Census, analyzing 
marital conditions in the population. 

Herbert N. Shenton, who has large 
classes in sociology, has been for several 
years a lecturer at the Army War Col- 
lege at Washington. He has also done 
research work on the social science com- 
mission of national religious bodies. 


Frank A. Ross, °13AM, is conducting 
for the United States Bureau of the Cen- 
sus an exhaustive investigation of the 
1920 figures on school attendance. During 
the past year he has acted as adviser 


to certain of the investigations being — 


carried on by the Committee on Social 
and Religious Surveys, a successor to the 
Interchurch World Movement. 


Franklin Thomas is compiling a study 
(now almost ready for publication) of 
the various theories of environment in- 
fluence on social groups. He is in charge 
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of the New York Orphan Asylum at 
Hastings-on-Hudson. 

As a result of his experience in direct- 
ing relief in the Halifax disaster of 
1917, Samuel Henry Prince, ’21Ph.D., 
has published a book called “Catastrophe 
and Social Change.” 

Russell Gordon Smith, ’14AM., has 
done special research and editorial work 
for the State Charities Aid Association; 
lectures at the National Training School 
of the Y. W. C. A., and has recently 
completed a statistical analysis of the 
records of the Westchester County De- 
partment of Charities and Corrections, 
including penitentiary, alms house, hos- 
pital, and a special survey of several 
hundred families. 

LeRoy E. Bowman has given his at- 
tention to the organization of locality or 
neighborhood groups and not only has he 
made academic studies along this line but 
has brought about co-ordination of com- 
munities in New York City, and opened 
up opportunities throughout the city for 
students to do observation and field work. 

L. M. G. 


Lloyd Corwin Colsey was married on 
Saturday, October 20, to Miss Irene 
Janet Sickels of South Nyack, N. Y. 
Colsey will be remembered by the 
younger generation of Alumni as one of 
the popular instructors in the Department 
of Physical Education. 
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Columbia Legionnaires’ Library for 
Ex-Service Men 


Due to its rapid growth, the Columbia 
University Post Library at the Veterans’ 
Mountain Camp, Tupper Lake, N. Y., 
will be one of the subjects for discussion 
at the first fall meeting of the Columbia 
University Post of the American Le- 
gion. Harvey E. Fisk, who organized 
the first public library in New York City 
and caused the installation of the open 
shelf system, which is now used through- 
out the country, devoted his vacation this 
summer to properly organizing the Lib- 
rary. He will be on hand at the meet- 
ing, to talk about the work and the big 
place which the Library is filling in this 
camp for disabled ex-service men. 


Thomas J. Brady, Chairman of the 
New York County Committee of the Le- 
gion, is also on the program, as well as 
Harmon A. Vedder, °88, "90P&S, who 
has just returned from several months 
in Europe. During his stay in France he 
had the opportunity to look into the plans 
of the Legion for marking the graves 
of American soldiers buried there. He 
will briefly discuss the Legion’s program 
in this work. 

The mecting will be held at the Army 
and Navy Club, 112 West 59th Street, 
on Monday, October 29, at 8 p. m. An 
informal dinner at seven o’clock will pre- 
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cede the meeting. The Executive Com- 
mittee has extended to all Columbia ex- 
service men a cordial invitation to be 
present at both dinner and meeting. 


m» 


Cleveland Alumni on the Job as Usual 


As usual the Cleveland Alumni Club 
is again this year the first one to start 
active work. Their Executive Commit- 
tee met at dinner on October 15, to lay 
plans for a fall mecting. L. L. Brenne- 
man, ’13A.M; K. H. Driggs, ’08Phar; 
L. C. Jeanneret, ’11S; J. E. Hyde,’ 07AM ; 
L. H. Brady, ’04S; and Emil Joseph, 
President, ’79, ’81L, were on hand. 


Alumni in the vicinity of Cleveland 
will be well repaid if they make sure 
that their names are on the membership 
roll maintained by L. C. Jeanneret, Sec- 
retary of the Club, at 1810 East 87th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ryan, 09S, Heads “C” Club Dinner 
Committee 


John J. Ryan, ’09S, President of the 
Class of 1909, and active in many Alumni 
activities, has been appointed Chairman 
of the Dinner Committee for the annual 
dinner of the Varsity “C” Club, to be 
held next month. The other members 
of the Committee are: Francis R. 
Whelan, ’14; Chester Leonard, 15; R. 
Donald Beck, ’16; John D. Kennedy, ’19; 
William B. Johnson, ’23; Harold F. 
Springhorn, ’23; Gerald B. Brophy, ’24; 
William H. Ferris, 24; Robert F. Moore, 
24; Laurence H. Tiihonen, ’25; Thomas 
B. Walker, ’25. 


Memorial Service for Henry Marion Howe 


A memorial service for the late Dr. 
Henry Marion Howe, for many years 
Professor of Metallurgy at Columbia, 
was held at the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine at 5 p. m. on Thurs- 
day, October 25. Howe was President 
im 1893 of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
which has just established the Henry 
Marion Howe Lecture. 


A large delegation from the Institute 
took part in the services, arrange- 
ments for which were made by a 
committee of the Institute in co-opera- 
tion with Dean Howard C. Robbins. 
Michael Pupin, ’83, Professor of Electro- 
Mechanics, delivered the principal address. 
Judge E. H. Gary and members of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
which met in New York on the day of 
the memorial, were present. 

Dr. Howe was a metallurgist of world- 
wide fame and for many years was a 
member of the Columbia faculty. 


The Letter Box 


Boy, Page Messrs. Watt, Norris et al 


To the Editor: 


Someone is responsible for—a monu- 
mental achievement ! , 

Whereas any such consummation as 
the present readiness of Baker Field must 
be the result of the co-operation of a 
host, it is also clearly due to the spirit 
and the skill of a directing personality. 

Whereas I suspect that one Robert 
Watt is in large degree the source of this 
superb accomplishment, I imagine also 
that one Henry Lee Norris and his great 
Department of Buildings and Grounds lies 
back of the result. 

I maintain, sir, that in order to render 
honor where honor is due, the Alumni of 
this great University are entitled to have 
the veil lifted. 

Lift! 

Faithfully ever, 


(Signed) Frank S. Hackett, '99. 


No Ready-Made Oarsmen for College 
Crew Coaches 


October 19, 1923. 
To the Editor: 

In the last issue of the ALUMNI NEWS, 
in the last part of an editorial on “Jim” 
Rice, you say (I am quoting from mem- 
ory), “If Jim Rice had twenty oarsmen 
to work with, his crews would be second 
to none,” with the “twenty oarsmen” in 
italics. 

You plead entire ignorance of rowing, 
so I might call your attention to the fact 
that no college rowing coach has oars- 
men to work with except those he makes. 

Not one boy in a hundred who finally 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise _ indicated, the 
events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
Forty-third Street. Telephone, Long- 
acre 8200. 

Monpay, OCTOBER 29. 

Alumni Federation Decennial Celc- 
bration. Hotel Commodore, 7 p. m. 

Varsity “C” Club. Football Dinner. 
7 p. m. 

Columbia University Post, American 
Legion. Army and Navy Club. 
S p. m. 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3. 
Class of 1914 P&S. Dinner. 7 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7. 
Annual Meeting of the Alumni Asso- 


ciation of Columbia College. De- 


tails later. 
Monpbay, NOVEMBER 12. 
Alumni Fund Representatives. 
ner. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14. 
Class of 1909. Regular monthly 
luncheon. 


Class of 1917. Regular monthly 
luncheon. Piceadilly Restaurant, 
121 W. 45th Street, New York. 


Din- 


rows in a college varsity crew has ever 

sat in a shell before he entered college. 

The college rowing coaches all over the 

country have to make their own oarsmen 

from absolutely green material, men who 

have had no previous rowing experience. 
This fact may be of interest to you. 
Very truly yours, 2 
Lester H. SpaLpIne, 09S. 


[We still continue to acknowledge our 
ignorance of rowing, but we know that 
if we examine into the statistics of the 
Harvard and Yale Varsity crews of last 
June—eighteen men including coxswains 
—we would find that more than one per 
cent. of the oarsmen had rowed in pre- 
paratory school. We believe more than 
one per cent. of the Varsity oarsmen at 
Syracuse and Cornell have had rowing 
experience before going to college. We 
know nothing of Penn, Navy, or West- 
ern crews. 

While our correspondent does not 
quote us correctly—we said, “if he 
(Rice) is given twenty oarsmen each 
vear he can whip them into a finished 
eight-oared crew as well as any coach 
in the country today”—we still think it 
might be possible to establish a system 
which could turn over to a Varsity coach 
twenty oarsmen each year.—ditors.] 


Faculty Notes 


On the evening of October 26, Mar- 
ston T. Bogert, ’90, Professor of Or- 
zanic Chemistry, will give a public address 
upon various topics from the field of 
organic chemistry, at the University of 
Vermont, under the auspices of the Ver- 
mont section of the American Chemical 
Society. 


James P. C. Southall, Professor of 
Physics, made a trip to Europe during 
the past summer to see about the trans- 
lation of the third edition of Helm- 
holtz’s “Physiological Optics,” which is 
being published by the Optical Society 
of America and of which he has been 
appointed editor-in-chief. Professor 
Southall conferred with a number of dis- 
tinguished scientists in Germany, and in 
Sweden with Dr. Alva Gullstrand, who 
was awarded the Nobel Prize in Medi- 
cine in 1911. 


Thomas Reed Powell, '13Ph.D., Rug- 
gles Professor of Constitutional Law, 
represented the University at the inaug- 
uration of President Campbell of the 
University of California. 

John Erskine, ‘00, ‘03Ph.D., Professor 
of English, received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Letters from Amherst Col- 
lege at the Commencement last June. 


William W. Lawrence, Professor of 
English, was clected a Trustee of Bow- 
doin College at the 1923 Commencement. 
He received the honorary degree of Doc- 


tor-of Letters from the same institution 
in, 1917. 
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THE Gunn of THE Varsity C GUB 


Are We Downhearted? 

In those dark October days five years 
ago, we used to get a lot of encourage- 
ment out of the emphatic defiance of the 
answer to the above question. It’s hard 
to beat, either in war or football, a mor- 
ale that refuses to look on setbacks as 
anything else than valuable experience on 
the road to success. 

And so, after our first big game of 
the season, while we are not pleased 
with the retrospect, we are far from 
downhearted at the prospect. Preced- 
ing our game with Pennsylvania on Sat- 
urday, the football team showed a leth- 
argic beginning against Ursinus and Am- 
herst, and a sudden renascence of foot- 
ball sense and power against Wesleyan. 
Ten of the eleven men who started against 
Ursinus were playing their first game 
of Varsity football, Against Amherst, 
some good football was displayed. There 
was evidence of football knowledge, but 
it was like the contents of an encyclo- 
pedia—plenty of it, but not unified. 

In the Wesleyan game, and, despite 
the defeat, in the Pennsylvania game, it 
was apparent that the unifying process 
was going on. The third Saturday in 
October is pretty early in the year to take 
on a team of Penn’s strength. Under 
the Haughton system, a team develops 
slowly—but, as Yale will testify, surely. 
There’s no more reason why one defeat 
should make us sad than there is for one 
swallow causing either summer or intoxi- 
cation. 

We have seen so many teams wilt in 
the second half that we can’t help ex- 
pressing our pride in the condition and 
courage that Columbia exhibited in the 
second half of both the Wesleyan and 
Pennsylvania games. Theres a good 
chance for salvation for the team that 
comes up fighting, and that gets better as 
the fight goes on. 

By the way, the exact date of the 
Annual Dinner of the Varsity “C” Club 
will be announced in a later issue. In 
the meantime don’t make any dates for 
the first week in December. There’s go- 
ing to be big doings. 

F. R. W. 


The University’s representative at the 
inauguration of President Henry W. A. 
Hanson of Gettysburg College on Fri- 
day, October 26, will be William J. Gies, 
Professor of Biological Chemistry. 
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The First Football Defeat of the Season 


Pennsylvania 19 


Well, Pennsylvania beat Columbia 
three touchdowns to one on Franklin 
Field last Saturday—19 to 7, to be exact. 
And the game was won in the first five 
minutes of play, which was enough to 
take the heart and fight out of most 
teams. The two Penn touchdowns, made 
before the crowd had quite caught its 
breath, did not develop into a rout, as 
some thought it would. Instead, the in- 
experienced Columbia team got the hang 
of things as time went on, and during 
the second half had the ball constantly in 
Penn’s territory. 

An old Penn football player, coming 
back to New York after the game, said 


that if Walter Koppisch had not been 


taken out soon after Columbia made its 
touchdown in the third quarter, old 
Pennsy might have lost. In spite of the 
19-point lead which the Red and Blue 
team built up in the first half, the Penn 
coaches and undergraduates were never 
sure of themselves in the second half, 
and they sort of welcomed the whistle 
which brought a halt to the game. 

Penn outplayed Columbia in the first 
half and Columbia outplayed Penn in 
the second half. The Quakers’ early ad- 
vantage was too much for P. D. Haugh- 
ton’s men, too big for them to overcome, 
but never too big for them to try to 
overcome. 

Let us pay a tribute, first, to the win- 
ners, to the individuals and the coaches 
of the Penn eleven, a team which played 
hard football and good football through- 
out. They deserved to win. There was 
no doubt that they wanted to beat the 
Haughton team, and more than one old- 
timer in the stands remarked that seldom 
did a Penn team fight harder than this 
machine of Lou Young. 

But let us also pay a tribute to Percy 
Duncan Haughton and his able assistants 
for instilling such a fighting spirit into the 
Columbia team; for the general good play 
of the men, many of them only sopho- 


Columbia 7 


The Football Schedule 


Columbia, 13; Ursinus, 0. 

Columbia, 0; Amherst, 0. 

Columbia, 12; Wesleyan, 6. 
Columbia, 7; Pennsylvania, 19. 
October 27, Williams at Baker Field. 
November 3, Middlebury at Baker 


Field. 


November 10, 
Grounds. 


November 
Field. 


November 
Grounds. 


Cornell at Polo 


17, N. Y. U. at Baker 


29, Dartmouth at Polo 


mores, some of them entirely new to the 
game, playing before one of the largest 
crowds in the history of Columbia foot- 
ball. Then a tribute to Captain Walter 
Koppisch for the touchdown he scored, 
and for his great leadership; and then to 
every man on the Columbia team. 

The first Penn touchdown came 
shortly after a poor punt, which gave the 
Quakers the ball on Columbia’s 40-yard 
line. On the first play from a kick 
formation, Thomas went around right 
end to the 16-yard line. In quick order, 
the Penn backfield found its way to the 
goal line, Leth taking the ball over. 
Hamer missed his try for the extra point. 


Schimititsch then kicked off for Co- 
lumbia, and the Penn captain, catching 
the ball on the five-yard line, found a big 
hole in the mass of players and went 
right on down the field for a touchdown. 
The Blue and White secondary defense 
did not lay back for emergency, and 
once Hamer passed the mass he had a 
clear field. This time he made the extra 
point try. 

The Columbia defense began to get 
onto things at this point, and sensed 


AN EXCITING MOMENT IN THE GAME AT-FRANKLIN. FIELD. 


Captain Walter Koppisch almost cleared Pennsylvania’s left flank inthis play,;but was stopped by 
an enemy tackler. 
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TIFFANY & UO 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE STATIONERY 


INSEPARABLY 


ASSOCIATED WITH QUALITY 


MAIL ÎNQURIES GIVEN Prompt ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ {STREET 
NEW YORK 


plays with greater keenness. Penn made 
its other touchdown in the second quar- 
ter, following a series of vicious line 
plunges, with Hamer and McGraw lead- 
ing the attack. Hamer scored and missed 
goal on his kick. 

From the moment that whistle blew, 
setting things in motion in the second 
half, Columbia carrried the fight to 
Penn. The Blue and White attack 
opened up, forward passes were thrown, 
and some of the new plays were put on 
the market. A nice dash by Kirchmeyer 
through a big hole in Penn's left tackle 
brought the ball from the Columbia ter- 
ritory to Penn’s 45-yard line. A steady 
drive at the Penn line, intermingled with 


forwards, pushed the Red and Blue 
elem back to its three-yard_ line. 
hree yards were lost on a line plunge. 


On the next play Pease feigned to hit 
the right side of the Penn line, drawing 
the Penn defense to that side. Koppisch 
then took the ball from the Columbia 
quarterback, and dashed around left end 
and across the goal line. Schimititsch 
made good on his placement kick. 

During the remainder of the game the 
Penn stands more than once had to 
shout, “Hold ’em, Penn.” Stephens, a 
substitute end for the Red and Blue, was 
responsible for the general failure of the 
Columbia passing game. He greatly 
hurried the Columbia passer. 

Columbia went down to Philadelphia 
via Pullmans, day coaches, special trains, 
automobiles and “hitches” along the road. 
In and about Franklin Field. there were 
some 2,000 rooters, shouting for the Blue 
and White team on the field. 

The Philly party. which at first seemed 
a dubious proposition, was a grand suc- 
cess from every standpoint. with the ex- 
ception of the three touchdowns scored 
by Penn. 


Freshmen Eleven Beats Junior Varsity 
on South Field, 24 to 0 


The Freshman-funtor Varsity game, 
played on South Field on Friday before 
the Penn game, marked the onening of 
the competitive season for both teams. 
Bill Cook's frosh squad held the upper 
hand throughout, and left the field win- 
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ners by a score of 24 to 0. Every man 
in the first-year backfield, Robbins, Rob- 
ert, Eisenberg and Empringham, made a 
touchdown. 

The wet, muddy condition of the turf 
interfered with machine-like play, al- 
though the showing of the freshmen 
gave promise of another winning Cook 
team this year. There seems to be some 
excellent material among the backfield 
candidates, and the line is strong. 

This game between the frosh and 
Junior Varsity will probably be an an- 
a affair, opening the freshmen sched- 
ule. 


Swimming Practice Starts Under Coach 
Kennedy 


Swimming practice is being held every 
day in the pool with Ed Kennedy, coach, 
supervising the workouts of the various 
candidates. The season will probably 
not start until after the Christmas holi- 
days. The training period has not pro- 
gressed to the stage where time trials are 
being taken and where the coach has a 
line on the men available for the Varsity 
team. 

Walter Krissell, ’25, who is at the pres- 
ent with the football squad, is being 
counted upon as the chief diver, re- 
placing Louis Balbach, '24L, who is no 
longer eligible, because of the three-year 
rule. Bill Wright, '26, captain of last 
year’s freshmen team, is due to take the 
place left in Columbia swimming by the 
passing of Hal Vollmer, '18. 


Way Being Cleared for New Basketball 


Season 


Soon the basketball floor in the gym- 
nasium will be alive with players. The 
meeting of the executive committee of 
the Intercollegiate Basketball League at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania last Sunday was 
the first sign of the approaching sea- 
son. Ellwood Kemp, ’19, ’22L, former 
assistant graduate manager, and manager 
of the basketball team during the 1919-20 
season, was re-elected secretary and 
treasurer of the League. D. Meenan Jr., 
14, represents Columbia on the execu- 
tive committee. 

Joe Deering will be again in charge 
of the Columbia squad. He is one of 
the most popular coaches about the 
campus and has been slowly but surely 
building up Columbia basketball. Bob 
Pulleyn, last year’s captain, Moe Reilly 
and Chick Springhorn were lost from 
the 1923 team. Cort Wilson, a junior, 
is Captain this year. 


New Addresses 


83 Mines—W alter H. Weed, P. O. 
Box B, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

’87, °89L—Robert C. Sands, care of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., 23 Wall Street, 
New York. 

’87 P&S— Dr. George E. Lyon, 1625 
North Union Street, Decatur, Ill. 

'’88 Mines, ’90PhD— Dr. Francis D. 
uo 291 Henry Street. Brooklyn, 


’88P&S—Dr. Daniel W. Collins, 27 
East South Street. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

*B8P&S—Dr. Ernest L. Bennett, 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 

’90— Dr. J. Perry Seward, 667 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. 

°95F A—Hloward S. Hadden, 106 East 
85th Street, New York. 
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’°97L—C. Monteith Gilpin, 99 John 
Street. New York. 

99, ’03P&S—Hans Zinsser, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

’°99P&S—Theodorus Bailey. 1 East 
93d Street, New York. 

701 P&S—Dr. Alexander J. A. Alex- 
ander, Spring Station, Ky. 

176 West 


’?06—-Kenneth S. Webb, 
87th Street, New York. 

07, °10L—Allen T. Hopping. care of 
Redmond & Murray, 14 Wall Street, 
New York. 

’07S—Henry E. Farrer, 9319—215th 
Street, Queens, L. I., N. Y. 

’07— Jesse J. MacDonald, Isabel La 
Catokca No. 51, care of General Supply 
Company, Mexico, D. F. 

’09S—Julius Eckmann, 6 Highland 
Place, Yonkers, N. Y. 

10S—Ira Merlis, 1042 Union Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

’'10P&S—Dr. Harold B. Keyes, 301 
West 108th Street, New York. 

’11, °13S— Frederick B. Spencer, 110 
Marsten Place, Detroit, Mich. 

’11S—Harry Englander, 3801 Review 
Place, New York. 

’11S—Henry J. Volker, 254 First 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

’13—Charles A. Cole, Kensington 
Court, Kew Gardens, L. I.. N. Y. 

’14—Charles M. Knapp. Western 
State Normal College, Kalamazoo. 
Mich. 

’14S—Frank B. Smithe, 465 West 
152d Street. Apartment 20. New York. 

’15S— Robert G. Williamson, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 26 Broad- 
way, New York. 

"15P&S—Dr. Ralph A. Hurd. 114 
East 54th Street. New York. 

"17, °19P&S—Dr. Harry Golembe, 21 
Chestnut Street, Liberty, N. Y. 

"17S—Leonard G. Reichhard, 14 
170th Street, Jamaica, L. I., N. Y. 

’18, ’21S—Carlos B. Smith, 31 South 
Franklin Street, Allentown, Pa. 

’18— Lewi Tonks, 520 Mohawk Ave- 
nue. Scotia, N. Y. 

’18S— Paul F. Pyburn, Jr., Apt. 85, 
Parral, Chihuahua, Mexico. 

’19, °21P&S—Dr. Israel H. Marcus. 
cae Montgomery Street, Brooklyn. 


20, ’22L—EFErwin Kahn, 1155 Park 
Avenue, Apt. 1, New York. 
’20— Philip E. Maduro, 80 West End 
Avenue, New York. 
’21— Lester A. Landeau, 1170 Broad- 
Sante Naccarati, 


wav, New York. 

’21 PhD—Dr. 568 
Park Avenue, New York. 

°22—Frank McCabe. Jr.. 608 West 
113th Street, New York City. 

°22— Malcolm C. Spence. 404 West 
116th Street. New York. 

'22S—Fabian M. Crystal, 
86th Street. New York. 

’22BS in Med.—John V. Ward. Jr., 
214 Grandview Terr., Hartford, Conn. 

23 — Aaron L. Cricher, George 
Washington Inn, Washington, D. C. 

’23—Ormonde de Kay, 1 Perry 
Street, New York. 

’23—Irving Gustave Frohman, Fur- 
nald Hall, Columbia University, New 
York. 

°23— Herbert R. Gordon, 364 Harvard 
Street. Cambridge, Mass. 

°23—Orris R. Grimmesey. 2235 
e Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

’23S—Thomas A. Smith, Superior, 
Ariz 
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Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, ew York. 
(Telephone, Morningside 1400). Mail ad- 
dres to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
will be properly forwarded. For 


Office, 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


77 Mines—William Kelly resigned 
from the Penn Iron Mining Company 
at Vulcan, Mich., on July 1, 1923. At 
the same time, Kelly announced that 
this is his retirement from business. 
He had managed the mines of the Penn 
Company for over thirty-four years, 
and for a number of years was, in addi- 
tion, general manager of the Republic 
Iron Company, operating at Republic, 
Mich. The Michigan College of Mines 
cllumnus for September, says of him: 
“An outstanding instance of his public 
service has been in connection with the 
Michigan College of Mines. He was 
appointed to its Board of Control in 
1897. He became chairman of the 
board in 1904 and still holds this posi- 
tion. During these years he has been 
a powerful factor in the development 
of efficient methods and the attainment 
of the high standing now enjoyed by 
the institution.”’ 

"95S—A history of the ore deposits 
of the Porcupine gold area, located on 
the Hudson Bay slope of Northern 
Ontario, has been written by Louis D. 
Huntoon, and published as a supple- 
ment to the August number of Mining 
and Metallurgy, the paper of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers. 

99, ’03L—-Bernard M. L. Ernst has 
been elected first vice-president of the 
Society of American Magicians, and is 
acting-president during the absence of 
Harry Houdini. 

01, 02AM, ’05L—Knowlton Dur- 
ham, as president of the Anti-Bonus 
League, recently proposed that the 
American Legion abandon its agitation 
for adjusted compensation or submit 
the question to a referendum of vet- 
erans, inasmuch as it was generally 
felt that the majority of World War 
veterans are opposed to a bonus. 
Among the Alumni interested in the 
Anti-Bonus League are: William Bar- 
clay Parsons, °79, ’82Mines, Newbold 
Morris, ’91L, George Brokaw Compton, 
09, ’13L. 

709—Mr. and Mrs. Ward Melville 
are receiving congratulations on the 
birth of a son, Master Frank Bigelow, 
who arrived at Brooklyn Hospital on 
Fridav, October 12. A long pondered 
question has now been settled. The 
News had often wondered why Octo- 
ber 12 should be a holiday. 

"10P&S—Harold Brown Keyes re- 
turned from his vacation on October 
1, and is continuing practice at his of- 
fice, 105 East 55th Street, New York. 
Keyes has changed his residence, and 
is now living at 301 West 108th Street, 
New York. 

712—Ludlow Griscom has just re- 
turned from Boston, where the Annual 
Convention of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union has been in session. 
Griscom gave two papers at the con- 
vention, entitled ‘Life-Zones in Bird 
Distribution” and “The Bird Life of 
New Foundland.” This summer Gris- 
com accompanied an expedition into 


the unsurveyed mountainous region of 
the Gaspe Peninsula, East of Quebec, 
and succeeded in penetrating farther 
than has before been accomplished. He 
collected two plants new to botanical 
knowledge high up in the mountains, 
one of which, together with the moun- 
tain, was officially named after him by 
the leader of the expedition. Griscom 
now has had a bird, a plant, and a 
mountain named after him. 
713—-Morris Cooper, Jr., was married 
to Miss Alice Jaretzki, at Port Chester, 
New York, on July 11. Miss Jaretzki, 
who is a daughter of Alfred Jaretzki 
of the law firm of Sullivan & Cromwell, 
New York, was graduated from Smith 
College in 1922. Cooper formed a law 
partnership with Morris Cooper, Sr., 
‘8IL, on May 1, and is now practicing 
under the firm name of. Cooper & 
Cooper, at 67 Wall Street, New York. 
15S — The engagement was an- 
nounced on October 6 of Miss Ruth 
Elizabeth Pollock, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Alexander Pollock of Brook- 
lyn, and Channing Wheeler Baxter. 
"16— Walter E. Dina has entirely re- 


` covered from a recent illness, and has 


become associated with the Reid Ice 
Cream Company, at their new plant at 
141st Street and Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

’16—Lyle W. Jackson, who gradu- 
ated from the New York University 
School of Law in June, has become 
associated with Collin McLennan in the 
practice of law, at 126 Main Street, 
Hornell, New York. 

716—Earl C. Sheffer has just arrived 
in the States from Valparaiso, South 
America. Sheffer is Purser on one of 
the W. R. Grace Line Steamers and is 
in New York only once in seven weeks. 


"17L—Since September 1, Roland 
R. Riggs has been connected with 
the firm of Cuthell, White, Hotch- 


kiss & Mills, and will practice law at 
their offices in the Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. Chester W. Cut- 
hell, 05. ’07L, and Henry G. Hotch- 
kiss, '16L, are members of the firm. 

18, ’°23S—Arthur King Doolittle was 
married on August 8, 1923, to Miss 
Dortha Bailey, of Elyria, Ohio. Doo- 
little is at present employed by the 
Dorr Company, Engineers, at 247 Park 
Avenue, New York, and is temporarily 
located at the Dorr Company Research 
and Testing Laboratories, at Westport, 
Connecticut. 

’18—Ronald B. Smith is associated 
with Vandam & Barnard, Inc., at 53 
Leonard Street, New York City, in the 
cotton goods business. 

"19, 22A M, ’22L—Guerra Everett has 
been made chief of the section of Legal 
Information, Division of Commercial 
Laws, in the Bureau of Foreign and 
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’19—Shortly after his marriage to 
Miss Dorothy Mausolff at the Brick 
Presbyterian Church in New York 
City, last May, James Lyman McFad- 
den and his bride left for San Juan, 
Porto Rico, where Jimmy is now lo- 
cated as cashier of the Bull Insular 
Line, Inc., at their head offices in Porto 
Rico. Jimmy is the only Yankee in the 
organization, and raves wildly about his 
new-found Utopia, with “a six-room 
concrete bungalow; bananas growing 
in the back yard; cocoanut palms in the 
front yard; warm days and cool nights; 
tennis and swimming every day in the 
year, when there is time; friendly. 
people; coal black maid for $10.00 a 
month, etc., etc.” 

719, ’21S—Leopold N. Plein, who was 
formerly with the Moffat Coal Com- 
pany, of Oak Creek, Colorado, is now 
with the Village Engineers Office 
Highway Department, Scarsdale, N. 
Y. Plein is living at Crestwood, Tucka- 
hoe, New York. 

719—-Mr. and Mrs. Herbert M. 
Rogers recently returned from their 
honeymoon trip abroad, and are now 
residing at the Hotel  Belleclaire, 
Broadway and 77th Street, New York. 

719, ’°21 P&S—Richard M. Rogers has 
established an office for the practice of 
medicine at 1 Wallace Street, Newark, 
New Jersey. Rogers’ home address is 
83 Willoughby Street, Newark, N. J. 

’19Bu—The Editor of the News re- 
ceived a shock of pleasurable surprise 
when he found on his desk the Sep- 
tember 30 issue of the Johnson City 
Chronicle. The words “Wofford 
Brothers” seemed to start out at him 
from all sides. Proceeding cautiously, 
he found that the “Wofford Brothers” 
have just opened their new building in 
Johnson City, Tennessee. Harris L. 
Wofford received quite an ovation on 
one of the many pages devoted to his 
firm, and they even had a picture of 
him. Johnson City does think a lot 
of her native-born son. 

"20—E. J. Strittmatter informs the 
News that he is no longer at the 
Newman School, Lakewood, New 
Jersey. His new address is 324 34th 
Street, Woodcliff-on-Hudson, New 
Jersey. 

’20—Morton E. VanRaalte is home 
again after a business trip to Europe, 
which began on May 23rd. VanRaalte 
went directly to Germany, and stayed 
about seven weeks in Chemnitz. He 
also visited Berlin and Dresden, and 
says that conditions are poor, but not 
as bad as the newspapers indicate. 


After spending four days in Paris and 
two in London, VanRaalte returned on 
the Leviathan, where he “enjoyed see- 
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ing all the celebrities on board.” He 
expects to make another business trip 
to Europe in the near future, but just 
at present he (with thousands of 
others) is interested in the outcome of 
our football year. 

’21—L. Thomas Bryan has been ap- 
pointed District Sales Manager of the 
Wyoming Shovel Works, for the dis- 
trict including Michigan, Indiana, and 
Western Kentucky, with offices in 
Chicago. While in Houghton, “Tom- 
my” met Paul Waentig, ‘21, who is 
studving there at the Michigan School 
of Mines. 

21, °23L—Jacob Harris is now asso- 
ciated with A. M. Davis, Counsellor at 
Law, at 217 Broadway, New York. 
Harris is living at 108 West 12Ist 
Street, New York. 

’?222— Albert E. Meder, Jr., writes in 
to the News “I am still at Columbia; 
but now the Trustees are paving me 
instead of my paying them. In short, 
I am starting my second year as an 
Assistant in Mathematics.” Meder is 
living at 424 St. Mark’s Avenue, West- 
field, New Jersey. 


Necrology 
’07L—Robert Duncan Eggleston 
C04AB Yale), died suddenly from 


heart failure on June 5, at Battle 
Creek, Mich. He suffered a serious 
heart attack about a year ago, but 
after six or eight weeks resumed his 
activities, and had seemed to be in 
comparatively good health until a 
short time before his death. He was 
born in Meriden, Conn., March 7, 
1882. Eggleston was admitted to the 
New York Bar in July, 1906, and in 
1908 became associated with the firm 
of Wetmore & Jenner, patent attorneys 
of New York City, and later became 
a member of that firm. In 1918, by 
reason of the death of Mr. Wetmore, 
the frm was reorganized under the 
name of Sexton, Jeffery, Kimball & 
Eggleston, and upon Mr. Sexton's 
death the firm name was changed to 
Jeffery, Kimball & Eggleston. Eggles- 
ton was elected a director of the In- 
ternational Trust Company in May, 
1908, and the following fall became a 
director of the Long Island Engineer- 
ing & Contracting Company. His 
home had been in Upper Montclair, 
N. J.. during the last twelve years. 
In 1920 and 1921 he served as presi- 
dent of the Montclair Republican Club, 
and until the time of his death he was 
the representative from the first ward 
to the executive committee of that 
club. For several years he was a 
member of the Essex County Repub- 
lican Committee, and he was a council- 
man from the first ward at the time 
that Montclair adopted the commission 
form of government. He was chair- 
man of the Water Committee and had 
also served on the Police and Fire 
Committees. He attended the Chris- 
tian Union Congregation Church, and 
was a former treasurer of the Men’s 
Club of the church. Eggleston was 
married in New Haven, December 31, 
1908, to Eleanor E. Dibble. She sur- 
vives him, with three daughters and a 
son. He also leaves his parents, a 
sister, and two brothers. 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


DWLESSED are those wood- 
Nema lands of New Hampshire 
WSR where Edward MacDowell 
met the wild rose; where his spirit 
discoursed with the departed Indian; 
where his soul “overflowed with 
tenderness and caprice.” Blessed, 
too, is the old Steinway in the log 
cabin where he lived—for was it 


not the Voice which uttered first his 
fine romantic melodies? And is it 
not fitting that the Instrument of the 
Immortals should have been his in- 
strument—just as it was Richard 
Wagner’s and Franz Liszt’s three 
score years ago— just as it is 
Paderewski’s and Hofmann’s and 
Rachmaninoff’s today ? 
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OUR COLLEGES AND THE COMMON 
LIFE.—Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, retiring presi- 


dent of Amherst, has evidently decided to make public . 
some of the results of his experience gained as chief- 
executive of that institution, for several very interesting - 


magazine articles have already appeared under his name. 
From one of these the NEws quoted several weeks ago. 
In Harper's for November, “College and the Common 
Life” is the subject of his discourse, and we commend 
it to the attention of our readers for its unique approach 
to a very live aspect of the current educational situa- 
tion. This article is an explanation of a former declara- 
tion of the author, to wit: “One of the greatest dangers 
of the American College is that it will be drawn into 
the common life, that it will conform to that life, will 
take the common standards as its own, rejoicing in 
its likeness to other groups of men, rather than in the 


know what he is driving at. 


necessary difference which every scholar has from 
every other man who is not a scholar.” 

It is always dangerous to interpret literally any 
quotation aside from the main context. Nevertheless, 
in this article the writer of the above quotation under- 
takes to discuss the statement as an unrelated thought, 
and as every reader will have to consider it in the 
same way, we are prone to observe that we wish this 
particular representative of the American College, and 
in fact many other representatives, would at least ap- 
proach the “common life” when they present to com- 
mon people (in which category we include the alumni 
of our colleges and universities, as well as other 
interested groups) their views on educational preblems 
in “common life” language. We dcn’t mean to ques- 
tion the use of English. The large community of 
American college and university graduates have an 
interest in educational affairs more virile than is gen- 
erally supposed, and this interest, particularly right 
now, is intense. The words of any one of Dr. Meikle- 
john’s experiences are eagerly read and sought. Here 
and there a bright gem stands out which is easily 
understandable. Undoubtedly the professional educator 
can follow complicated reasoning and argument. This 
excludes the large mass of souts who need enlighten- 
ment and who crave it. We might not agree with Mr. 
Upton Sinclair, but when we read what he writes, we 
We have no confidence 
in Mr. Sinclair, but we are willing to listen to Dr. 
Meiklejohn; and yet we can’t put down his article 


without feeling that he has something he wants very 
‘badly to tell us, and that he has confused us by mixing 
with the thing we instinctively feel we want to know, 


something about which either we know nothing or can’t 
understand. In other words, the “common life” touch 
is absent—and is it the general absence of this touch 
in “educational” discourses that postpones a more gen- 
eral understanding between our academic committees 
and the public at large? 

Aren’t we, as alumni, to blame for not being more 
charitable in our consideration of the difficulties which 
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confront the searcher after truth on our college facul- 
ties? Isn’t it a fact that most alumni, recalling four 
pleasant years in an atmosphere reeking with sentiment 
and emotions whose play made indelible impressions 
on our lives, are extremely loath to countenance changes, 
or even to welcome suggestions, that perhaps we haven't 
absorbed all the knowledge in the world? 

We at Columbia, particularly, ought to realize 
that no educational institution in this country 
has recorded a growth so stupendous in the 
short space of a quarter of a century. The 
University is scarcely older than that. How can 
graduates of prior generations realize what this 
new education means? The answer is that they can 
not. Not only have changes occurred in the University, 
but in the entire svstem of academic life and of exist- 
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ence itself. Here is a real challenge to alumni every- 
where. It must be the same at every institution of 
learning in the land. We must keep memories and 
traditions locked deep in our hearts as vital sparks 
to reincarnate ambitions and desires that moved us 
in the first place to seek the help an academic career 
offered. But in this time of kaleidoscopic changes, 
who can keep abreast of the surging tide? Isn’t it 
incumbent upon us to set aside a group of minds which 
in every academic community have proved their fitness 
to sanely, scientifically and dispassionately review the 
past and present for us and for our sons, trusting 
them implicitly for suggestions for the future ? 

If that be Dr. Meiklejohn’s plea for the separation 
of the American College and the common life, let us 
make the most of it. 


The Spiritual Influence of a Noted Scientist* 


By Michael Pupin, '83, ’04Hon., Professor of Electro-Mechanics. 


The ancient and venerable custom of 
showing reverence to the blessed memory 
of a precious life has more than ordinary 
significance when that life represents one 


would have 


then I added: 


theory and experiment in the domain of 
electrical power transmission problems 
no technical value.” 
“It looks as if the good 


knowledge of which gives us poor mor- 
tals a chance. This creed reminded me 


And often of the Scriptural words: 


“Speak to the earth and the earth 


? 


of the guiding lights in the history of 
humanity. Such a light was the life of 
Henry Marion Howe. Those who know 
him by his scientific achievements know 
that his life is a shining light in the 
history of science; those who had the 
good fortune to know him personally al- 
ways felt that his great scientific achieve- 
ments were the crowning result of splen- 
did efforts of a superior mind, guided by 
the light of a generous heart and a 


Lord had endowed iron with that re- 
markable property. in order to give a 
chance to a poor fellow like me.” Howe 
looked at me with his wonderfully lum- 
inous eyes and said: “Yes, the good 
Lord endows all things with remarkable 
properties, apparently for no other pur- 
pose than to give us poor mortals a 
chance.” I saw in those words a simple 
statement of the religious creed of a 
great, but very humble and pious scien- 


shall teach thee! 
and 


“Learn the truth and the truth shall 
make thee free.” 


Howe always spoke to the earth, in 
order to learn from it the remarkable 
properties of its things, and when he had 
learned the lesson of this great teacher, 
he was certain that he had gained knowl- 
edge which gives us poor mortals a 
chance, because it is the knowledge of 


pious soul. What his work meant to 
science is recorded and known to all 
who treasure that knowledge; it 1s a 
record which will not be forgotten as 
long as the science of metallurgy has any 
meaning. No memorial services are 
needed to remind us of the existence of 
that splendid record. 


But the spiritual influence of the life 
of Henry Marion Howe is known only 
to those who had the good fortune to 
know him personally. I am one of those 
fortunates, and this memorial service of- 
fers me the rare privilege to refer briefly 
to a phase of that influence which was 
known to me. Twenty-five years ago I 
became greatly interested in the magnetic 
properties of steel. I consulted Pro- 
fessor Howe, who was then my colleague 
at Columbia University. One day I said 
to Howe: “If iron did not have the 
small magnetic permeability at low mag- 
netization that it has, all my efforts in 


*Address delivered by Professor Pupin at the 
memorial service to the late Dr. Henry Marton 
Howe, former professor of metallurgy at Colum- 
bia and past president of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, held in 
ae ae of St. John the Divine, October 


tist, to whom science meant a search for 
and a study of the remarkable properties 
of things which God created, and the 


HENRY MARION HOWE 
1848-1922. 


truth which makes us free. Yes, Howe, 
I am sure, always considered the remark- 
able properties of things as God’s mes- 
sages, the deciphering of which supplies 
us mortals with morsels of the eternal 
truth; and he firmly believed that he 
who is blessed with many morsels of the 
eternal truth is truly rich and prosperous, 
rich in wisdom and prosperous in things 
which feed the spirit and make it grow. 
No man was ever more loyal to his mis- 
sion of deciphering the messages of God, 
and no man was ever more eager to toil 
for the physical, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual freedom of mankind by feeding the 
spirit of man with morsels of God's 
eternal truth than was Henry Marion 
Howe. 

I quote now from a letter of Pro- 
fessor Sauveur, published six years ago, 
when the John Fritz Medal was con- 
ferred upon Howe. The letter says: 

“Howe has rendered to metallurgists 
an inestimable service; and he alone 
could render it. Where most of us 
could see only chaos and obscurity, he 
is able to bring order. This, I 
think, 1s his greatest achievement—the 
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marvellous co-ordination which he has 
brought into the science of metallography 
through his genius and his labor, tre- 
mendous in quantity, marvellous in lu- 
cidity.” 

These words made a very strong im- 
pression upon me at that time, but they 
never struck me more forcibly than dur- 
ing the last five years of Howe's life. 
He was then an honorary chairman of 
the engineering division of the National 
Research Council in Washington. I 
watched his activity and marvelled at 
his power of co-ordination. No other 
human power ts as godlike as this power. 
It is the fundamental guide of the destiny 
of the world. 

The Greeks of old believed that the 
world progressed from chaos to cosmos, 
trom the hideousness of disorder to the 
beauty of law and order. The book of 
Genesis supports this ancient belief, and 
modern science shows that all terrestrial 
organisms are endowed with a power of 
co-ordination which transforms the cha- 
otic, the non-co-ordinated, forms of 
energy radiated to us by the sun into 
co-ordinated forms, and thus supplies a 
sustenance for all organic life on the 
earth. Cosmic energy, generated in the 
tenuous and intensely active substances 
oi the young stars, moves from chaos to 
cosmos. It ts chaotic in the stars; it 
becomes co-ordinated by instrumentalities 
such as exist on the earth. Remember 
that the showers which water the for- 
ests. the fields, and the meadows; that 
the gay blossoms of the promising 
spring, and the mellow fruit of the golden 
summer season, all derive their stimuli 
oi activity and life from the co-ordina- 
tion of the energy conveyed to them by 
the radio messages which are broad- 
casted by myriads and myriads of atoms 
in the white hot sun, cach atom indif- 
ferent to the activity of every other 
atom. This absence of co-ordination be- 
tween the activities of the atoms creates 
a chaos. and these chaotic messages would 
have no meaning and would be lost for- 
ever, as far as our terrestrial world is 
concerned, if the terrestrial organisms 
were not provided with receiving instru- 
mentalities which are tuned to the wave 
lengths of the messages intended for 
them. The power of co-ordination, in- 
herent in our terrestrial organisms, 
which helps the physical world to rise 
trom chaos to cosmos is, therefore, based 
upon the beautiful laws of resonance 
and harmony. 

When we pass from the physical to 
the intellectual and spiritual world, we 
find there also a movement from chaos to 
cosmos, from disorder to co-ordination. 
This, as Professor Sauveur poimts out, 
is beautifully illustrated in the scientific 
life work of Henry Marion Howe. There 


must be also a power which co-ordinates 
the non-co-ordinated mental and spiritual 
energies in the messages conveyed to our 
minds and our souls by the thoughts and 
sentiments of other minds and souls. 
Why should we not believe that this 
power of co-ordination is also based upon 
the laws of resonance and harmony? 
Those who had the good fortune to know 
Howe personally feel, I am sure, just as 
I do, that his mental and spiritual atti- 
tude was that of resonance and harmony 
with his Creator and with the best 
thoughts of his fellowmen. Hence his 
wonderful power of co-ordination. 


That puts him in the rank of those 
great minds and souls which made his- 
tory by leading the intellectual and spirit- 
ual progress of man from chaos to cos- 
mos, I firmly believe that the co-ordin- 
ating power of these men was derived 
from being in tune with messages which 
are broadcasted from that great station 
which is the fountain of the eternal 
truth. Let me illustrate: When New- 
ton co-ordinated the scientific achieve- 
ments of his predecessors of many cen- 
turies before him, and out of the chaos 
of known but apparently unrelated facts 
and principles, he created the cosmos, the 
beautiful harmony of law and order of 
modern dynamics, he certainly was in 
tune with the messages conveyed to him 
by many minds of many centuries. One 
cannot contemplate this wonderful sci- 
ence without recognizing that there was 
an almost superhuman, a divine element 
of harmony in Newton's power of co- 
ordination. When Moses co-ordinated 
the moral and ethical experience of many, 
many centuries and formulated the Ten 
Commandments, the work was so won- 
derful that the world believed it to be 
due to direct inspiration, to a highly 
resonant message, from heaven. When 
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the vague moral princsples of the many 
creeds and civilizations were co-ordinated 
and summed up in the words of a single 
sentence, “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
the Christian world recognized in it a 
transcendental power of co-ordination, 
a heavenly harmony, which cannot orig- 
inate in the souls of a mere mortal man, 
and hence our firm. Christian belief that 
its possessor, our Lord Jesus Christ, is 
the Son of God. The Christian world 
recognized in it the expression of that 
heavenly spirit which compelled even the 
brutal Roman soldier to look up to the 
Cross and exclaim: “Verily, verily, He 
is the Son of God!” 

Let the blessed memory of Henry 
Marion Howe keep awake these ideas 
in our minds and thus strengthen us in 
the belief that humanity will always 
progress to higher and higher levels un- 
der the leadership of men who are in tune 
with the will of God and with the best 
thoughts and sentiments of their fellow- 
men, and that some day man will live 
in an ideal democracy founded upon the 
divine doctrine of our Lord, Jesus 
Christ: 

“Love thy neighbor as-thyself.” 


Faculty Notes 
At the fifty-ninth convocation of the 
University of the State of New York, 
held on October 18 and 19 in. Albany, 
Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean of Columbia 
College, presented a paper on the “Limi- 
tation of Numbers Entering College.” 


Edward M. Earle, '17, ’23PhD, assist- 
ant professor of history, addressed the 
Army War College, at Washington, on 
October 9. The subject of his lecture 
was “The Economic and Strategic Im- 
portance of the Near East.” Among 
his audience were representatives of the 
Near Eastern Division of .the Depart- 
ment of State. 


Marston T. Bogert, ’90, '94Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of organic chemistry, acted as 
toastmaster at a complimentary dinner 
tendered on September 25 to Dr. Charles 
A. Browne, at the Chemists’ Club, New 
York, on the eve of the latter’s departure 
for Washington to become Director of 
the Bureau of Chemistry. Professor 
Leo H. Baekeland, of the Department of 
Chemical Engineering, was one of the 
speakers at the dinner. 


Eugene E. Agger, ’07Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Economics, made a per- 
sonal survey of economic conditions, par- 
ticularly those relating to money and 
banking, in France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, ( Holland, Belgium, England 
and Scotland, during ‘the ‘past summer. 
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Mind and Medicine 


Address of Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, Professor of Psychiatry, Delivered at the Opening Exercises of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbla University, September 26, 1923. 


Recently, President Vincent traced, in 
a few clear and forceful paragraphs, the 
growth of medicine through its theologi- 
cal and metaphysical stages into its sci- 
entific stage. He reminded us that today 
the practitioner, although thoroughly 1m- 
bued with the scientific spirit and fami- 
liar, through first-hand knowledge, with 
the scientific methods by which the in- 
formation that he uses in his daily work 
has been acquired, nevertheless, still 
practices an art. He must add his own 
personal experiences and his own inde- 
pendent observations to the accumulated 
knowledge of anatomy, physiology, 
pharmacology,. biochemistry, pathology 
and bacteriology to which he has fallen 
heir. In the end, not only the amount 
of practical service that scientific medi- 
cine can render, but the extent of the 
public support that medical institutions 
will receive, depend upon the wisdom, 
skill and breadth of view with which the 
individual practitioner practices his art. 

In his brief review of medical prog- 
ress, Dr. Vincent went on to say: 

“It has been asserted with some rea- 
son that, in its preoccupation with the 
diseases of the body, scientific medicine 
has too much neglected the psychic and 
social factors. The rapid spread of cults 
which invoke various forms of mental 
suggestion is probably due in some meas- 
ure to the failure of modern medicine 
to include in its scope the relations of 
mental and physical states, to study these 
in a scientific spirit, and to utilize the 
healing powers of rationally controlled 
suggestion. Recent progress in psychi- 
atry, the war-time experiences with dis- 
orders of the mind, the rise of mental 
hygiene, and the increased attention be- 
ing given these subjects in medical 
schools and at professional meetings are 
evidences that the mental aspect of dis- 
ease is being recognized more fully.” 


Neglect of Mind in Medicine 


It is possible to present at this time only 
a few of the more striking observations 
that have given rise to such opinions 
as these. One of the saddest results of 
the failure of medical science and art to 
include mind in their interests is the 
amazingly small share of medical atten- 
tion that is given to those grave and 
widely prevalent disorders to which the 
collective term “insanity” is applied. Few 
physicians are aware that one person in 
ten in this State who reaches adult hfe 
is admitted to a mental hospital before 
he dies, or that the number of beds in 
public hospitals for the insane in this 
country equals those occupied by all other 
sick persons combined. This vast amount 
of illness is cared for by only a handful 
of physicians, compared with the staffs of 
general hospitals, and even the names and 
chief characteristics of its most common 
forms are less well known to educated 
physicians than are those of rare tropical 
diseases. The forty thousand patients 
with mental diseases in the public hos- 
pitals of this State present some exceed- 
ingly important problems for medical re- 
search. not only in the field of mental 
medicine but in that of general medical 
science, yet only a few thousand dollars 
are expended annually upon such re- 


search. Public opinion and the law 
recognize mental disease as a medical 
problem, and almost invariably the phy- 
sician is first appealed to when it appears 
in a family, but he is usually not only 
quick to admit his lack of information 
regarding the questions of prognosis and 
treatment about which the distressed 
family of the patient are anxiously in- 
quiring, but he will often acknowledge to 
a colleague his profound lack of interest 
in everything that pertains to them. Phy- 
sicians sign hundreds of certificates com- 
mitting patients to mental hospitals to 
which they never even pay a casual visit 
although they may be situated within the 
same city. 

If mental diseases constituted a small, 
special medical problem that had scarcely 
any points of contact with those with 
which general medicine 1s occupied, it 
would be of little moment to anyone (ex- 
cept the unfortunate patients themselves) 
that the insane should be marooned on 
islands of their own, with those few 
physicians who elect to care for them. 
It happens, however, that some intensely 
interesting general medical problems are 
interwoven with the special ones of men- 
tal illness. The insane, whose mind pro- 
cesses are made accessible and “segre- 
gated,” so to speak, by disease, provide 
opportunities for the study, under ex- 
ceedingly favorable conditions, of those 
relations between mental and physical 
states which Dr. Vincent reminds us have 
been overlooked in the growth of sci- 
entific medicine. 


Medicine and “Nervousness” 


Although it has been possible to ex- 
clude the mental disorders which we call 
“insanity” from the general interests of 
medicine, some other procedure was re- 
quired in dealing with those called 
psychoneuroses by physicians and ‘‘nerv- 
ousness” by the public. Llysteria, neuras- 
thenia, states of pathological anxiety, fear 
or doubt, and morbid fixation of attention 
upon functions of the body, are far too 
widespread and their possessors make 
far too insistent demands upon the medi- 


cal profession to permit them to be dealt 


with by isolation. The public chooses not 
to regard these disorders as “mental” 
and in this is aided by a medical re- 
luctance to acknowledge them as such. 
Dr. William J. Mayo said not long ago, 
“Neurasthenia, psychasthenia, hysteria 
and allied neuroses are the causes of more 
human misery than tuberculosis or can- 
cer.” We know that during the Great 
War, under the utterly misleading desig- 
nation of “shell shock,” or the better 
one of “war neuroses,” they constituted 
a drain upon man-power comparable only 
to that from wounds and the effects of 
gas, More than 250,000 men were dis- 
charged from active service with these 
disorders in the British Army alone. 
They cloud the happy days of childhood, 
destroy the unity of families, dull the 
achievements of brilliant minds, and re- 
place the calm and serenity of old age 
with anxiety and fear. 

It is easy to see why scientific medicine 
finds itself facing a dilemma in having 
to deal with such a great mass of men- 
tal illness, and at the same time) to{ pre 


serve its aloofness toward all problems 
of mind in relation to disease. Several 
compromises have been adopted. By 
one the disorder is forcibly transformed 
into one of the fairly well understood 
forms of physical disease. Just what 
form of physical illness the psychoneu- 
rosis is transformed into depends upon 
the direction of medical interest at the 
time. Uterine displacements, impacted 
molars and endocrine disorders have a:] 
served their turn. In this transfor- 
mation the patients’ anxiety as to their 
general health and the frequency with 
which their compulsive thinking makes 
them fix their attention upon the func- 
tioning of their organs, help very mate- 
rially. Thus the physician is enabled to 
ignore the fact that the bodily symptoms 
so dramatically presented are mostiy 
symbolic and not real, and is at liberty 
to treat them as if they were real.. . . 
The most amazing situations develop 
every day as the result of the general 
medical acceptance of physical functions 
as the most convenient field of battle 
in dealing with the psychoneuroses. Two 
factors will soon dispose of this com- 
promise, without the necessity of any 
greater scientific interest in the mind than 
exists at present. One is the fact that 
the hosts of quacks are prepared to con- 
duct proceedings at this level much more 
successfully than the physicians. They 
are not greatly troubled by qualms of 
science, for forcing facts to meet situ- 
ations is their daily task. . The 
other factor that will effectually modify 
the prevailing medical attitude toward 
the psychoncurotic and his woes is the 
element of time. The increasing shortage 
of physicians and the increasing pressure 
upon scientifically trained practitioners 
will some day convince the profession 
generally of the tremendous economic 
waste involved in permitting themselves 
to become the perpetual, subsidized audi- 
ence for the great dramatization of dis- 
ease that the psychoneuroses constitute. 


Compromise Treatments 


Another compromise in the medical 
dilemma created by such unorthodox dis- 
eases as the psychoneuroses, is to refuse 
to accept the patients’ seductive invitation 
to deal with their disorders on the physi- 
ological level on which they best main- 
tain themselves. This is done by boldly 
denying the faithfulness of the picture 
presented and denouncing the patient (to 
himself and his family, if not to the 
world at large) as a simulator or. at 
least, a person with a character defect, 
who, but for courtesy, might be stig- 
matized by a harsher word. This course 
has several advantages. It recognizes 
the element of simulation even if it does 
not place the guilt where it belongs. It 
fills the denouncer with that thrill of self- 
approval that comes to all of us when 
we detect a crime of the sort that we do 
not commit, and confront the culprit with 
evidence of his misconduct. Its effects 
on patients, however, are apt to be un- 
fortunate. The human being who is ob- 
sessed by a morbid anxiety that dogs 
his every step and not infrequently makes 
death preferable. to life, is bewildered 
when. suddenly accused of having con- 
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ceived the thing deliberately and con- 
tinued it with more or less fraudulent in- 
tent. The patient whose attention is so 
firmly attached to his bodily functions 
and ailments that he cannot detach it and 
contemplate the beautiful things in life 
which used to be sources of happiness, 1s 
amazed to learn that he has not only 
accomplished the fixation himself (which 
may, indeed, be the case) but that he has 
done it knowingly and for a purpose that 
will not bear too close examination. 

Both these compromises are sad affairs 
and their sadness is not lessened when we 
reflect that they are deemed necessary 
and ethically justifiable only because of 
an unfortunate point of view toward 
mind that has grown up during the most 
brilliant and productive period of medi- 
cal progress. It would not be without 
interest to trace some other results of 
that point of view. Important factors 
in the practical management of crime 
and delinquency have, with new knowl- 
edge in psychiatry, come within the field 
of medicine. New light upon the emo- 
tions has given opportunities to physi- 
cians to render service to the family in 
ways that will go far toward re-estab- 
lishing the old and honorable position 
of the doctor as “guide, philosopher and 
friend.” Over all these new opportuni- 
ties for usefulness to men, women and 
children borne down hy the stresses of 
life, there hangs, however, the shadow 
that has been indicated in what I said 
regarding the needless conflict between 
the methods by which data regarding 
bodily states and those relating to men- 
tal states shall be interpreted. Let us 
devote no more time to its depressing 
consequences, but, instead, consider tor 
a moment how such a curious state of 
affairs actually came about. 


The Gulf Between Mind and Medicine 


We will not find its origin in the ear- 
lier chapters of medical history. The an- 
cient physicians would have been amazed 
to learn that a “deadly parallelism” be- 
tween mind and body could practically 
exclude mental disorders—-major and 
minor—from general medical interests. 
Even our predecessors of sixty or sev- 
enty years ago know no such cleavage. 
Mental diseases were very often the sub- 
ject of discussion at medical meetings 
and the mental phenomena observed in 
illness were commented upon in as mat- 
ter-of-fact a way as any others. The 
farting of the ways, strange as it may 
seem, was coincident with the birth of 
scientific medicine. 

When new methods of examining dis- 
eased organs first engrossed attention of 
practitioners and investigators, these 
methods were applied just as eagerly to 
mental diseases as they were in an effort 
to learn the real nature of nephritis, 
arterial diseases or the acute infections. 
Those few mental diseases that depend 
upon demonstrable changes in brain 
structure became understandable. The 
nature of general paresis, one of the most 
prevalent and formidable of mental dis- 
eases among men, was clearly seen. But 
new methods of pathological research and 
the new instruments of precision that 
were developed for the study of organs 
in the living threw no light at all upon 
the main problems of insanity. The ab- 
sence of organic changes in the psycho- 
neuroses—even the severest types—made 
these disorders scem even more mysteri- 


ous than ever. The division of man 
into his organs for the new kind of study 
made it more difhcult to conceive reac- 
tions that involved his total personality. 
Without such a concept, the part played 
by mind must remain in the realm of 
metaphysics. The development of hos- 
pitals was naturally in the direction of 
general medical interests and so, to the 
bitter disappointment of those working 
in the field of mental diseases, the renais- 
sance of medicine, glorious as it was and 
much as it meant to suffering humanity, 
ushered in a long period of isolation and 
neglect for the insane. 


Reasons of the “Deadly Parallelism” 


Those are some of the reasons why the 
rise of scientific medicine was coin- 
cident with the establishment of that 
“deadly parallelism” that has resulted in 
the present attitude of medicine toward 
mind. There is another, however, that 
stands out above all the rest. This was 
the rapid failure of scientific interest in 
function not related to structure in ways 
that were capable of being clearly under- 
stood and definitely stated. Functions 
that were so related were studied with 
the utmost enthusiasm, and immenscly 
important new knowledge concerning 
them commenced to accumulate. No 
more brilliant chapter exists in medicine 
than that which records the patient work 
that provided our present knowledge of 
the localization of sensory and motor 
functions in brain and spinal cord. But 
in the study of functions of mind we 
find no comparable results. The emo- 
tions associated with instinctive activities 
and the different mental functions 
grouped under the concept of intelligence, 
remain uncharted in the brain. If medi- 
cine had continued to regard function 
with its former interest and respect, or 
with a tiny part of the interest and re- 
spect with which it came to regard or- 
gans, no such parallelism as that which 
has been described would exist today. 

It is here that the gulf between mental 


What Do You Want to Know About 
Columbia? 


Each year just before Commence- 
ment, the News publishes the Annual 
Report of the Alumni Trustees to the 
Alumni. The purpose of the Report 
is to inform Alumni through their 
representatives on the Board of 
Trustees, concerning those University 
developments in which the Alumni 
may be particularly interested. 

The Alumni are interested in all 
sorts of University problems, but the 
Report must be brief, and cannot dis- 
cuss them all. 

This notice 
Alumni that the Alumni Trustees’ 
Report should be brought before the 
various School Alumni Associations 
and Local Clubs at their fall mcet- 
ings, in an effort to find out just what 
subjects would prove most interesting 
for discussion in that Report. These 
various questions and topics should be 
forwarded to the Alumni Office, and 
will be presented to the Alumni Trus- 
tees at their annual meeting with 
the Directors of the Federation later 
in the year. 

CHARLES G. ProrFitt, 
Executive Secretary. 


is to remind active 


medicine and general medicine is widest, 
and it is is in the practical management 
of functional disorders as well as in the 
scientifc interpretation of function that 
the psychiatrist finds himself most 


‘widely separated from his colleagues. 


The Psychological Approach 


A patient comes to us with a morbid 
fear. That fear, for all practical pur- 
poses, is the most important thing in 
his life. It profoundly affects all his 
relations—physiological, family and so- 
cial. It may result in his death—from 
suicide perhaps—as surely as carcinoma 
could. Psychiatry regards that fear as 
a medical fact, although we are utterly 
unable, in the present state of knowl- 
edge, to correlate it with any structural 
change in any organ or system of organs 
and cannot explain its existence or its 
significance in physiological terms. 

Another science, however, psychology, 
or, to be more precise, a branch of psy- 
chology—psychopathology—very largely 
developed by the study by physicians of 
mental phenomena in abnormal states, 
throws light upon the origin of that fear 
and the part that it plays in the patient’s 
liteasa whole. Italso provides means for 
its management, so that all the dangers 
that accompany it can be effectively and 
permanently removed. This would seem 
to be a praiseworthy medical achieve- 
ment, but, notwithstanding the fact that 
the patient came to a physician for 
aid, scientific medicine today stands 
aloof from everything connected with it. 
Nevertheless, the sciences of anatomy, 
physiology, pharmacology, biochemistry, 
pathology and bacteriology offered no 
practical help in understanding the na- 
ture of our patient’s fear, nor in its man- 
agement. Must we say, therefore, that 
those sciences are the sacred and only 
foundations of medicine and, until they re- 
veal the truth, there is no truth. Of course, 
in all other matters, medicine goes as far 
afield as necessary in the spirit of scien- 
tific investigation. We annex any portion 
of any science that will provide weapons 
for our unending battle with disease. 
Must we, whatever the cost in human 
suffering, make psychopathology the 
single exception because of the deadly 
parallelism between mind and body? 
Our patient’s morbid fear and its conse- 
quences constituted psycho-biological re- 
actions. The physiological part of these 
reactions will some day be clearly under- 
stood and doubtless a better method of 
practical management found than that 
based upon its psychological nature. But, 
in the meantime, we are inhibited from 
even attempting to interpret psychologi- 
cal phenomena connected with our 
patient’s fear. or from using psychologi- 
cal measures in dealing with it, unless 
we are willing to see patient, earnest 
work regarded as “unscientific” and, in 
some intangible way, “non-medical.” 

If it is “unscientific” or “non-medical” 
to study psycho-biologic phenomena that 
cannot yet be described in physiological 
terms, the gulf must continue to exist 
until physiology and pathology have ex- 
planations that now they are unable to 
supply. And so with treatment. If it is 
“unscientific” or “non-medical” to em- 
ploy suggestion, mental analysis, educa- 
tion in the psychology of emotional Ite, 
or psychiatric social service in treating 
the failures in adjustment to hte that 
are) constituted by inental disorders, either 
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the gulf must continue to exist, the field 
must be abandoned by trained, scientific 
physicians to untrained charlatans, or the 
medical profession will, with a blind dog- 
matism, continue to insist upon forcing 
psychological issues onto physiological 
ones, regardless of the facts. We must 
in that case be prepared to see the “no- 
man’s land” that we refuse to occupy, 
over-run by those who are neither in- 
spired by the spirit of scientific investi- 
gation nor motivated by the purpose of 
bringing aid to suffering mankind. 


The Clearing of the Way 


It I were compelled to conclude my 
remarks at this point I am afraid that 
I should have accomplished very little in 
the way of renewing our faith in the 
strength and symmetry of the structure 
that we are building. There are, how- 
ever, some very significant events tran- 
spiring that may within a few years 
transform the unsatisfactory relations 
that exist between medicine as a whole 
and mental medicine. The old, unpro- 
ductive controversy over what is “men- 
tal” and what is “physical” in normal or 
abnormal functions is ending. No one 
can read Cannon's contributions to our 
knowledge of such reactions as rage, 
anger and pain, without seeing that only 
an approach broad enough to permit them 
to be considered from the psycho-bivlogi- 
cal point of view throws light upon their 
nature. The discovery of regulating 
mechanisms—chiefly in the central ner- 
vous system—that enable whole systems 
of organs to act in harmony with other 
systems, shows us that the minute study 
of a single organ is inadequate to explain 
even all of its own functions, much less 
the part it plays in the life of the or- 
ganism as a whole. Thus the way is 
rapidly being cleared for the concept of 
man as an organism acting, even in his 
most circumscribed activities, as a whole. 


It was necessary to take man apart to 
his last organ for the purpose of study- 
ing reactions that take place within him- 
self and to take apart these organs, al- 
most literally, to their last cell to under- 
stand their function in health and modi- 
fications in disease. Now, the time has 
come to study man again as a whole. 
Not only as a single entity, but as an 
organism acting in a social environ- 
ment of his own creation, activated by 
instincts and regulated by reason. How 
fruitless will such a concept be if those 
reactions now known as “mental” be left 
out of consideration! It is indeed, as 
Sherrington has said, “to the psycholo- 
gist that we must turn to learn in full 
the contribution made to the integration 
of the animal individual by mind.” 

Other forces than these trends of 
scientific thought are building a bridge 
between medicine as a whole and that 
branch of it concerned with mind. One 
is the eagerness with which those en- 
gaged in humanitarian work accept sci- 
entific guidance, thus opening rich oppor- 
tunities in the social applications of medi- 
cine. In the light provided by a study 
of human instinctive tendencies and their 
m difications, made necessary by the re- 
quirements of organized society, methods 
have been found to regulate types of con- 
duct fo: the control of which there have 
been heretofore no better resource thon 
futile attempts at repression by main 
force alone. The medical aspects of 
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drug addiction, crime, prostitution and 
many other social ills are much 
more clearly recognized by lay work- 
ers than they used to be. Until sci- 
entific medicine is willing, however, to 
accept, as part of its own body of knowl- 
edge, the tacts regarding human behavior 
that have been learned in psychiatry, it 
will be unable to assume leadership in 
ae social applications of its own mate- 
rial. 

Proof that these influences are, in real- 
ity, bringing about a new attitude toward 
mind in medicine is afforded by the fol- 
lowing remark made by Dr. Wilbur in 
his address last June as President of the 
American Medical Associafion. Speak- 
ing particularly of the personal relation- 
ship between physician and patient, with- 
out which his store of medical knowledge 
cannot be effectively employed, he said: 

“The human mind, the human will and 
human personality will be as important 
for the medical student of today when 
he comes to full practice as typhoid 
fever, smallpox and cholera have been for 
the physicians in the past. Moral and 
spiritual qualities play as large part in 
life as do the more physical of the bio- 
logic processes.” 

lf that view represents not merely the 
formulation of an ideal but a practical 
guide for action, what changes we shall 
witness during the next few years in 
medical education, medical practice and 
medical research! 


A New Attitude Toward Medical 
Research 


In research, we will no longer sce two 
men who are studying different phases of 
essentially the same biologic process, sep- 
arated by an unseen but impassable wall 
simply because one is best fitted to use 
the methods of physiology and the other 
those of psychology. Side by side these 
men will work, employing physiological 
terms to describe what they learned from 
the study of brain processes, and psycho- 
logical terms to describe what they learn 
regarding mind processes. One will deal 
chiefly with states of brain, and the 
other chiefly with states of mind; but 
each will be familiar with the other's 
point of view and know the value of 
his approach. Then, and then only, will 
the mysteries of brain and mind and their 
rclations to each other be revealed. 

In practice, the isolation of the insane 
will be regarded as an absurdity of an- 
other age, having nothing but prejudice 
for its foundation. Suitable wards in 
our general hospitals will be as freely 
open to the mentally sick who desire to 
be cured as they are now to the physically 
sick. When mental phenomena are en- 
countered in the study or treatment of 
disease, they will be as thoughtfully re- 
garded as any other phenomena. Fear, 
anxiety, compulsive ideas, emotional dis- 
orders, anomalies of conduct and of feel- 
ing will be, in fact, and not merely by 
implication, medical problems. They 
will be studied from whatever angle 
throws the most light upon them, instead 
of being forced into traditional cate- 
gories, or ignored if this process re- 
quired too much violence for a gentle 
art. The charlatan. with his glib use of 
psychological terms. the real meaning of 
which he is entirely unaware. will be 
met by science in the field that he now 
claims for his very own. 

In medical education, if. as Dr. (Wile 
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bur predicts, “the human mind, the hu- 
man will and human personality will be 
as important for the medical student as 
typhoid fever, smallpox and cholera,” a 
few didactic lectures on insanity will not 
provide the equipment required. Upon 
the foundation of knowledge of the me- 
chanisms of mind and their relations, 
as far as known, with the brain and 
other organs, will be built an adequate 
clinical training. Real people—like our- 
selves—with real mental problems—like 
our own—will be studied in this train- 
ing, so that both student and patient will 
feel as comfortable discussing those mat- 
ters that lie at the center of life as they 
do now in discussing the activities of 
their organs. 

In that new kind of medical education 
that will train physicians to deal with the 
total reactions of human beings—men- 
tal and physical and social—I believe 
that this College is destined to play no 
unimportant part. The President of the 
University, the Dean of the Medical 
School and their associates so look upon 
the scope of modern medicine, and soon 


the facilities will exist to make their 
dreams come true. It ts certain that 


when the new School and Hospital are 
opened, there will be provisions for the 
reception and emergency treatment of 
the mentally ill and for the study—in 
general wards and clinic—of those men- 
tal reactions in the common medical and 
surgical affections that are now, for the 
most part, neglected because they seem 
to lie outside the formal boundaries of 
medicine. When the time comes, the 
physician who graduates from this Col- 
lege will be endowed by his teachers 
with new and powerful resources not 
only for the treatment of disease but 
for its scientific study. The contribu- 
tion that he is able to make to social 
medicine will be vastly increased in ef- 
fectiveness. Not the least important of 
the benefits that he will receive. how- 
ever, may be the ability to see more 
clearly his own emotional relations to 
his art and those that determine the 
attitude of his profession toward its 
problem. 


Three of the students who won fellow- 
ships in medicine for 1923-1924, offered 
by the National Research Council, have 
elected to pursue their work at Colum- 
bia this year. They are Michael J. 
Bent, who will specialize in bacteriology : 
Gerald Sibley and Harry P. Smith, who 
will specialize in chemistry and path- 
ology. 
members ot the Chinese 
delegation which attended the World 
Conference on Education held in San 
Francisco during the past summer, five 
members hold advanced degrees from 
American universities—four of whom 
have degrees from Columbia and one 
from the University of Towa. 


Of the ten 


The University was represented at the 
inauguration last week of Ada Louise 
Comstock as President of Radcliffe Col- 
lege by Miss Virginia C. Gildersleeve, 
9R, Dean (of Barnard College. 
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Intarvin, a New Remedy for Diabetes, Discovered by 
Columbia Alumnus 


Diabetes is a disease characterized by 
such chemical disturbance in the human 
body which manifests itself in the in- 
ability of the body to burn starchy or 
sugary foods to carbon dioxide and 
water. This chemical functional incapac- 
ity gradually becomes more complete 
until the quantity of carbohydrate food 
that can undergo combustion in the body 
is very low indeed. The patient, there- 
fore, though seemingly taking in a lot 
of food-fuel, loses weight; for the 
starchy foods pass out of his system un- 
used. The overloading of his blood with 
unoxidized sugar causes an extreme thirst 
accompanied by micturition of large 
quantities of water. These two symp- 
toms, together with his excessive hunger 
and his marked loss of weight are the 
main complaints of diabetic individuals. 

In the wake of this intolerance for 
starchy foods that the diabetic evinces, 
there follows a disturbance in the assimi- 
lation of the fat foods, which derange- 
ment is still more dangerous to the pa- 
tient. In the normal individual, in whom 
carbohydrate combustion proceeds regu- 
larly, the fatty acids of the fats break 
down gradually until they are burnt to 
carbon dioxide and water. This only 
takes place in the heat of normal carbo- 
hydrate oxidation, and it takes place in a 
distinct and regular manner. If we 
should imagine the fatty acid as a chain 
ot carbon links, we would find first, that 
the number of carbon links or atoms in 
all natural fats and oils is of an even 
number, i. e., eighteen, or sixteen, etc.. 
but never by any possible chance of an 
odd number; second, that in the burning 
of the fatty acid, two carbon links are 
broken off simultaneously so that if we 
began with a chain of sixteen carbon 
atoms or links, it would break down 
through the various even figures, four- 
teen, twelve, ten, eight, six, four and two 
and become oxidized finally to carbon 
dioxide and water. 


What happens in the diabetic patient 
who has lost the power of carbohydrate 
combustion? In him the fats oxidize in 
an abnormal manner. The chain of car- 
hon links in this case breaks down two 
links at a time until it gets to the four 
carbon chain, and then it deviates from 
the normal, to the serious danger of the 
patient. This four link chain (known 
as butyric acid) 1s not burnt properly, but 
begins to smoulder and smoke and pro- 
duces poisonous substances having the 
four carbon chain for its foundation. 
Such potsonous substances are beta-oxy- 
butyric acid and diacetic acid, from 
which acetone is finally derived. These 


substances ultimately intoxicate the dia- 
betic patient, who usually makes his 
exitus in a coma induced by these toxic 
bodies. 

In order to save the diabetic, it is 
essential that something should be done 
to prevent his being poisoned. The first 
solution would seem to be, to stop or 
reduce the feeding of fats. This is logi- 
cal and this is done, but one must re- 
member that the human machine needs 
fuel and that fats supply most of this 
body fuel. To stop supplying the fat 
means ultimately to starve the patient to 
death—a choice that is not willingly 
assented to by the diabetic, who often 
states that 1f he must dic, he would rather 
die with a full stomach. 

Another solution of this problem oc- 
curred to Max Kahn, '11AM, ’12Ph.D., 
Associate in Biological Chemistry. If he 
could produce a fat containing a fatty 
acid chain of an uneven number of car- 
bon atoms or links, the problem would be 
solved. For this chain of carbon links 
would break down iwo links at a time, 
thus, for example, a seventeen carbon 
chain would decompose to a fifteen, thir- 
teen, eleven, nine, seven, five and three 
link chain. It will be noticed at once 
that there is no four carbon link chain, 
which, as was emphasized before, was 
the cause of the diabetic coma. In other 
words, the poisonous stage of the fat 
combustion was skipped, and the patient 
could now liberally partake of this arti- 
ficial fat, satisfy his hunger, and yet not 
poison himself. 

Kahn succeeded in making this fat, 


which he theoretically conceived should 
work. In its preparation, he had the 
collaboration of Dr. H. O. Nolan. Kahn 
fed this fat to his patients, found that 
it was absorbed to the extent of ninety 
per cent., that the patients throve on 
it, were no longer hungry, and were in 
no danger of being poisoned. 

In feeding this artificial fat (which is 
called /ntarvin because it is intermediate 
between the sixteen carbon and the eigh- 
teen carbon fats), care should be taken 
to determine what the patient can actually 
tolerate of natural foods. This quantity 
is usually not sufficient, in the diabetic, 
to maintain body weight. To this diet 
is then added a sufficient quantity of 
Intarvin to produce a maintenance diet. 
Thus, if the patient can only tolerate 
1,500 calories a day from his natural 
food, including fats, carbohydrates and 
proteins, add, say, four ounces of Intar- 
vin which contain about 750 calories and 
thus increase his diet to 2,250 calories, 
which is sufficient for restful existence. 

Max Kahn, the discoverer of this fat, 
is a Columbia Alumnus. He was born 
in 1887. He obtained his Master’s De- 
grec in the year 1911 and his Doctor of 
Philosophy Degree in 1912. Previous 
to that, he had graduated in medicine 
from Cornell University. In 1912, he 
was appointed Assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Biological Chemistry in the 
School of Medicine of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and has passed through the grade of 
Instructor and is now an Associate in 
that department. He is visiting physician 
in diseases of metabolism at Beth Israel 
Hospital, and chief of the department of 
laboratories at that hospital. 


CONTRIBUTED. 


College Alumni Will Please Write Their Own Head 


We Editors are thankful for Russ 
Hoyt. 

The College Alumni are going to have 
their Regular Remarkable Rip-roaring 
Reunion next Wednesday night, Novem- 
ber 7, at the Columbia University Club. 

The announcement relates as how Mr. 
Jacque Romano, the well-known chemist, 
has consented to demonstrate “the mis- 
representation and abuses of psychic phe- 
nomena’—which means next to nothing 
in our minds. 

But this man Hoyt told us about it 
over the telephone a little while ago. He 
says that Romano has been in India and 
has learned many of the strange tricks 
practiced by the natives there. “Besides, 
he is one of the greatest mind readers I 
have ever seen,” added Russ. 

He then launched into a description of 
the Program, which we are forbidden to 
print—and we won’t. We are still pretty 


much afraid of this journalism business. 
Stories of the editor who said of a wed- 
ding, that “the roses were punk,” and 
corrected it by saving that “the noses were 
pink,” are far too realistic to us. 

But to continue—seriously—We have 
heard a good deal about Mr. Romano, 
and we vouch for his ability to puzzle 
even Chick Cuthell, Charlie Mapes, and 
Pop von Bernuth. 

Percy Haughton and his staff of 
coaches will be on hand, and members of 
the Association will have the chance to 
meet and talk with them. We presume 
that Mr. Haughton is scheduled for a 
speech, although we have not been able 
to find this out defimtely. However, we 
know he is scheduled to do a lot of talk- 
ing—for the College Alumni are an in- 
quisitive set of folks when the question 
concerns Columbia College. 

The announcement continues by stat- 
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ing that there will be some professional 
talent on hand, “chosen for quality and 
guaranteed not to bore.” We don’t know 
what this talent is going to be, but we 
are reminded of the time when the pres- 
ent distinguished dean of a Western 
cathedral was chairman of the Enter- 
tainment Committee for the College 
Alumni, and said committee arranged a 
dazzling program by some of the leading 
actresses of Broadway. The House 
Committee at the Club read them the 
riot act in several languages, and the 
Entertainment Committee went down to 
Philadelphia to recuperate. 


Harry Bennett will be at the piano. 
(Need we say more?) 


As for the supper—we will cheerfully 
bet last summer’s straw hat that it will 
be as enjoyable as it is unusual. Here 
again we are forbidden to publish details. 
However, any Alumnus who leaves the 
club before supper is served will have 
only himself to blame. Perhaps curious 
souls can learn the menu from members 
of the Committee, Ernest C. Stauffen, 
704; Kenneth M. Murchison, ’94; Russell 
P. Hoyt, '03, or Edward Kelly, ’23. Let- 
ters addressed to them at the Alumni 
Office will be properly forwarded. 
Stamped envelope should be enclosed— 
Dannat Pell says that the Committee has 
cleaned out the College Association treas- 
ury, and he has no money left, even for 
incidental postage. 

Alumni should ponder on the lineup of 
the committee just mentioned. We be- 
lieve the New York theater people call 
such a combination a “galaxy of stars”— 
an expression which we never did under- 
stand until Jack Bouvier,’86, Chairman 
of the Standing Committee of the Asso- 
ciation, took us aside and explained to us 
that the committee was just that. He 
appointed it; and he oughtta know. 


Of course, certain items of business 
will have to be transacted. There is the 
election of officers, for example. The 
Standing Committee will also submit its 
annual report. There will be a few reso- 
lutions, ete. 


Particular attention will be given to 
the venerable roll book of the Associa- 
tion. This contains signatures of mem- 
bers as far back as the Class of 1838. 
For the last few years the book has been 
“lost,” and the Standing Committee is 
now making every effort to give all 
members of the Association the chance 
to add their names to those of their dis- 
tinguished predecessors, 

This being the bottom of the column, 
we must stop and leave the rest of the 
story to your imagination or your dis- 
covery. 

By the News Staff. 
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Macbeth Says It’s Better to Have Won 
and Lost Than Never to Have 
Played at All 

At the Skeeters’ third golf riot, held 
last week on the magnificent west course 
of the Essex County Country Club, Mac- 
beth as usual turned in the low card, and 
was deeply chagrined to learn there was 
no cup awaiting him, to park on the 
family sideboard. However, Bob bore up 
like a man, remarking that the future 
was still ahead and that it is a darn poor 
mosquito that has only one sting. 

Paul, the genial treasurer, disguised 
as a rabbi, was going strong at the fif- 
teenth, when a heavy shower clouded his 
windshield, forcing him to park his clubs. 
This is the second time nature has inter- 
vened between Winston and the hall of 
fame. 

Dal Haines won the consolation prize 
at bridge after dinner, during which con- 
test Stratford remarked that he could not 
play bridge—and proved it. 

At dinner Judge Beach suggested con- 
sidering a coasting party this winter to 
decide which “Skeeter” could travel the 
farthest on his stomach. The idea met 
with a unanimous O. K. 

The following responded to the call 
to arms: 

R. W. Macbeth, ’06; Winston Paul, 
‘09; A. C. Stratford, ’02; George R. 
Beach, ’95, ’97L; M. V. B. Brinckerhoff, 
’85; E. T. See, ‘06F.A.; Dallas Haines, 
13; J. K. Fitch, 02; Harry Steiner, ’18, 
20L, and Benjamin Harris, F. H. Niles 
and Dr. Morison. F. 


1921S Starts Year on Full Stomach 


The Class of 1921S held its first meet- 
ing of the year on October 25 at the Fac- 
ulty Club. 

After enjoying a regular club dinner 
and a brief discussion of class business, 
the men exchanged experiences in very 
animated fashion, and the meeting broke 
up with the feeling that, although we 
were few in number, this first reunion 
of the year was fully worth while. 

Those present were: Caesar, Clen- 
denin, Hassan, Karp, Offner, Meagher, 
Spence, Wagner, and Work.—L. T. W. 


Recent Club Elections 


At a regular meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Admissions of the Columbia 
University Club, held at the Club House 
on October 22, 1923, the following were 
duly elected to membership in the Club: 
Donald B. Riker, '23, ’25L; Frederick B. 
Monell, Jr., ‘235: Howard B. Nichols, 
’231.; James Hamilton Gray, '17; Adolph 
Harvitt, °16S; James Warner Bellah, 
Jr, ‘23; James Dealy, ’23; Franklin P. 
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Adams, ’22; Howard P. Jones, '21J: G. 
Hall Marshall, Jr., ’23; Edward G. Mc- 
Laughlin, 23; Hubert C. Lauber, ’138; 
John D. McGeary, 23; Albert Schnaars, 
20; Frederick Kraus, °17; Arthur Lu- 
cian Walker, Jr. ’21; John Seward, 


95Mines; and Frederick Culman, 712. 


The Alumni Bookshelf 


°71, ’°73_L—Brander Matthews: “Play- 


wrights on  Plavmaking.” Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

76, '799AM—Richard T. Ely and 
George Ray Wicker: “Elementary 
Principles of Economics. Together 
with a Short Sketch of Economic His- 
tory.” Macmillan Company. $1.68. 

82, °83A M, ’84PhD—Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler: “Building the American 
Nation.” Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$2.50. 

’821., "99Hon—Theodore Roosevelt; 
a biographical sketch and excerpts from 
his writings and addresses. Roosevelt 
Memorial Association. 


83, 04Hon—Michael Pupin: “From 
Immigrant to Inventor.” Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $4.00. 

’88 Mines, ’"92L—Walter Dill Scott: 


“Increasing Human Efficiency in Busi- 
ness.” Macmillan. $2.00. 

98 Ph D—Edward Lee Thorndike and 
others: “The Psychology of Algebra.” 
Macmillan. $2.40. 

99, 03 P&S—Hans Zinsser: ‘“Infec- 
tion and Resistance.” Macmillan. 
$5.00. 

99, ’991._—Stewart Edward White: 
“The Magic Forest.” Macmillan. 

00, 03 PhD—John Erskine: Supple- 
mentary Chapter to “An Illustrated 
History of English Literature’ by 
Richard Garnett. Macmillan. $15.00. 

00F A—Huger Elliott: “Memorial 
Art.” Cambridge, Mass.: Granite, 
Marble and Bronze. 

’01— Henry Wharton Shoemaker: 
“The Man Pinchot.” Reprint from the 
Altoona Tribune. 

’702AM, ’07PhD—Preserved Smith: 
“Erasmus.” Harper & Bros. $4.00. 

03, ’09PhHD — Robert Livingston 
Schuyler: “The Constitution of the 
United States.” Macmillan. $1.50. 

’03AM, ’04PhD—Charles A. Beard, 
and William C. Bagley: “The History 


’ 


of the American People.” Macmillan 
Company. $1.60. 

07, 711P&S, ’°12PhD—Louis E. 
Bisch: “The Conquest of Self.” 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00. 
’O7AM—Lawrence Augustus Wil- 
kins: “First French Book.” Holt. 
$1136. 
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THE Gum oF THe Varsity C CYB 


The Function of the Varsity “C” Club 


At practically every College, statistics 
are gathered from the Senior Class re- 
garding literary, historic and _ histrionic 
favorites, social triumphs, osculatory 
immunity and a variety of other subjects. 
Book-publishers, theatrical producers, and 
anxious maidens scan the results with 
breathless interest, for the decision of 
a College Senior, as any College Senior 
will tell you, is final. 


Occasionally there is another question. 
That it does not appear oftener is due 
probably to the lack of variation in the 
majority of answers. “What do you re- 
gard as the highest undergraduate 
honor 2” is usually answered, “A Varsity 
Letter.” 

As a man draws farther and farther 
from his undergraduate days, his perspec- 
tive of the things that seemed so import- 
ant to him then frequently changes. 
Grades are forgotten; the A’s are oft 
interred with the F’s. College friend- 
ships and associations frequently lose 
their hold in the face of divergence of in- 
terests and physical separation. Ten or 
fifteen years out, the literary accomplish- 
ments that loomed so gigantic seem in re- 
trospect, Lilliputian. 

But in one respect the judgment of 
maturity confirms the decision of youth. 
There’s one thing a man can’t do ten 
years out as well as he could in Col- 
lege. He can’t row four miles in a 
blistering sun, or take a sixty-minute 
battering from a football team, or run a 
half mile in less than two minutes. 


Athletic competition is as old as the 
human race—so old that some such ac- 
complishment as Abel’s ability to chin 
himself ten times more than Cain prob- 
ably had a lot to do with his early demise. 
Even if a man is a has-been, he’s proud 
of the fact that he isn't a never-was, and 
he pays tribute to the athlete who can do 
what he could do. And so the Varsity 
Letter. a symbol of athletic success, is 
the touch of nature that makes all wear- 
ers kin; that serves as a bond of common 
interest between letter men of all sports 
and all ages. 


The Varsity “C” Club is the result of 
this community of interest. Only men 
who have won a Varsity Letter are eligi- 
ble for membership. Through it the 
older men can express an otherwise in- 
articulate pride in the accomplishments of 
the vounger ones, help them through ex- 
perience, and insure the continuity of 
our athletic tradition. 


This organization exists not to glorify 
the letter men, but the letter itself. A 
Varsity letter means more than athletic 
skill. It means self-denial and sacrifice 
for one’s College; it means ability to 
maintain scholastic standing. It means 
acceptance of an ideal of fighting like a 
gentleman. It means willingness to sub- 
merge one’s individual wishes for the 
benefit of one’s team-mates. It means 
courage, loyalty, pluck and perseverance. 


It means all the qualities that make for 
success in after life. 

The charge is frequently made that 
college training is not practical training. 
Athletics, and the lessons they teach, do 
much to refute that charge, and to pre- 
pare men for the hard knocks in the big 
game of hfe. The more the undergrad- 
uate body recognizes the value of a Var- 
sity Letter, the more men will participate 


in athletics, and the greater will be the 
return to them from a college education. 
“Athletics for everyone” is a new version 
of the Roman “Mens sana in sano cor- 
pore.” When competitive sport is really 
indulged in by every undergraduate, the 
colleges of the country will be better able 
to fit men for life’s problems and the 
Varsity “C” Club will have attained its 
goal. 


The Williams ‘“‘Jinx” Still Pursues 


Williams 10 


Last Saturday was such a nice day. 
The air was so crisp and clear. The 
grass on Baker Field seemed unusually 
green and the trees on the west shore 
of the ship canal and on the Palisades 
were a treat for the eyes. The football 
team played so well at times against 
Williams. The forwards at times were 
so deadly and the line at times was so 
strong. The team fought hard through- 
out. At times everything was splendid. 

But on two or three occasions, there 
was a let-up, and just at those moments 
the keen, ever-watchful Williams players 
took advantage of the “breaks.” And 
they won because they played consist- 
ently, and Columbia lost because Colum- 
bia did not play consistently. 

Williams has a mighty good team, 
having held Cornell to a 7 to 6 score for 
three periods. Percy Wendell’s men did 
much better against the Big Red Horde 
than did Colgate. 

But to talk about the strength of the 
Williams team brings little consolation 
to Columbia men when they look at the 
score; Williams 10, and Columbia 0. If 
only the right side of the line had held 
in the third quarter instead of letting 
those three Williams men break through 
and block Kirchmeyer’s punt on Colum- 
bia’s 20-yard line which Fisher, a Wil- 
liams end, recovered over the goal line. 
If only that hole had not been opened 
in the left side of the line which gave 
Beede his chance in the fourth period to 
carry the ball from Williams territory 
into Columbia territory, with Fisher a 
few plays later turning this “break” into 
a successful placement kick. 

Columbia, too, would have liked it bet- 
ter if the attack in the first period had 
not wilted in the face of the Williams 
goal posts and if the whistle had not 
ended a deadly forward pass attack which 
was gradually pushing Williams back at 
the end of the game. 

The “if onlys” don’t count in the game 
of life and the game of football. So the 
Columbia stands poured out a disappoint- 
ed stream of rooters, and the Williams 
stand sent forth a happy bunch of under- 
graduates, alumni and friends. 

From the Columbia standpoint, the 
game offered some contrasts which were 
striking. For the most part, the team 
rose to great heights and the linemen 
showed unusual ability in holding the Wil- 
liams backfield. The work of the ends 
in getting down under the punts and es- 
pecially in breaking up interference was 
outstanding. 

The forward pass attack in the last 
period had the Williams secondary de- 
fense puzzled, just as it bewildered Penn 
at times on the previous Saturday. Pease 
threw with accuracy and speed and Titho- 
nen and Wagner did well on the receiving 
end. Kirchmeyer made some nice tackles 
in the secondary defense and his line 


Columbia 0 


plunging was of the highest sort. He is 
also gradually developing into one of 
the best defensive backs on the squad. 

The tendency of the backfield inter- 
ference to waste all its power by trying 
to spill one man cost Columbia consider- 
able ground when Walter Koppisch drew 
the ball on end runs. Incidentally, Van 
Brocklin was sent in on one occasion 
to punt from behind the Columbia goal 
and his spiral was the prettiest seen on 
Baker Field this year. 

Perhaps the most discouraging feature 
of the game was the outbreak of fum- 
bling, which has been the Columbia jinx 
for a number of years. It looked in the 
first three games of the season as if we 
had outgrown it, but the Williams game 
gave another view to the story. Only 
strong line play made up for some of 
the fumbles. 

The team is now at the height of its 
season and has in Cornell and Dartmouth 
two future opponents who will tax all 
the fight and football that lies in the 
Columbia squad. Columbia will do well 
to hold them off. The Williams and 
Penn games were ample proof that 
Haughton’s eleven has the potential power 
and needs only consistent playing to make 
a showing worthy of its great system. 

The summary: 
COLUMBIA (0) WILLIAMS (10) 


Wagner L.E Healy (capt.) 
Smullen L.T Surabian 
Raphael L.G Farnsworth 
Brodil C. Barnes 
Schimititsch R.G Frost 
Price R.T King 
Tiihonen R.E Fisher 
Pease -B Popham 
Sprague -H. Gregory 
Koppisch (capt.) R.H. Rourne 
Kirchmeyer F.B. Clement 
SCORE BY PERIODS 
Columbia «xis waa ieee eee 0 0 0 0—0 
Wiliams etree vasaeaes tes 0 0 7 3—10 


Touchdown: Fisher. Point after touchdown: 
Fisher (goal from placement). Field goal: Fish- 
er (goal from placement). 

Substitutions -—- Columbia: Johnson for 
Sprague, Echavarria for Pease, Krissell for 
Johnson, Neale for Tiihonen, Pease for Echavar- 
ria, Sprague for Krissell, Tiihonen for Neale, 
Schopp for Raphael, Jackson for Smullen, Van 
Brocklin for Sprague, Walder for Schimititsch, 
Krissell for Van Brocklin. Williams: Chandler 
for Gregory, Cole for King, Pease for Healy, 


Beckwith for Chandler, Beede for Beckwith, 
King for Cole, Cole for King, Clarke for Barnes 
Healy for Pease, Pease for Fisher. 

Referee, Samuel E. Darby, Jr., Syracuse; 


umpire. John C. Hennessy, Brown; head lines- 
man, Louis O. Kirberger, Washington and 
Jefferson. Time of periods: 15 minutes. 


Freshman Eleven Overwhelms Wesleyan 
on South Field, 44-0 


The freshmen football team played its 
second game before the undergraduate 
body on South Field last Friday in a 
game with the Wesleyan yearlings. The 
first year team had previously beaten the 
junior varsity, but the Wesleyan game 
was the firstywith-a “foreign” opponent. 

It wasn't much, óf agame. Columbiz. 
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The Football Schedule 


Columbia, 13; Ursinus, 0. 
Columbia, 0; Amherst, 0. 
Columbia, 12; Wesleyan, 6. 
Columbia, 7; Pennsylvania, 19. 
Columbia, 0; Williams, 10. 


November 3, Middlebury at Baker 
Field. 


November 10, 
Grounds. 


November 
Field. 


November 
Grounds. 


Cornell at Polo 


17, N. Y. U. at Baker 


29, Dartmouth at Polo 


won easily by a score of 44 to 0, and with 
the exception of a few minutes in the final 
quarter when a forward pass gained about 
twenty yards for Wesleyan, the visitors 
never seriously threatened Bilt Cook’s 
team. 

The game was hardly a real test for 
the freshmen. Wesleyan had a very 
green and inexperienced team and was 
no match for the machine which Bill 
Cook has developed. The men played 
well together, and some of the freshmen 
give future promise. 

Roberts, fullback from Salt Lake City ; 
Empringham, halfback from Yonkers H. 
S.; Hanley, halfback from Erie (Pa.) 
Central High; Eisenberg, quarterback 
from Staunton Military Academy, and 
ER centre from Horace Mann, did 
well. 


The summary follows: 
Columbia, 1927 (44) Wesleyan, 1927 (0) 


Richardson L.E Steele 
Adelman L.T Hopkins 
Davis L.G Briggs 
French C. Wright 
Case R.G Merrill 
Kelly R.T Holden 
Byrnes R. E Van Buren 
Eisenberg PB lynn 
Robbins .H Martin 
Empringham R.H Horlacker 
Roberts F.B. Cook 
SCORE BY PERIODS 
Wesleyan wo... ccc eee eee 0 0 0 0—90 
Columbia 246 se sc tes Kee ba 7 14 9 14- -44 


Touchdowns: Columbia, Eisenberg, Roberts, 
Davis, Sessick, Hanley (2). Safety: Columbia, 
Case. Points after touchdown: Columbia, Rob- 
erts (4), from placement kicks; Hanley (2). 
from placement kicks. Substitutions: Columbia, 
Hanley for Robbins, Hamilton for Adelman, 
Schackner for Byrnes, Thompson for Richard- 
son, Hoy for Byrnes, Curtis for Hamilton, Foley 
for Eisenberg, Rcbbins for Empringham, La 
Coursier for Roberts, Johnston for Davis, Sallow 
for Case, Sessick for Robbins, Haas for Thomp- 
son; Wesleyan, Devenney for Merrill. Referee: 


R. J. Scheerer, Dickinson; umpire, J. C. Hen- 
nessy, Brown; head linesman, Ralph White, 
Rutgers. Time of periods: 11 minutes. 


Committee Reaches No Decision in 
Rowing Situation 


The University Committee on Athletics, 
at a meeting on Tuesday, October 23. 
reached no decision on the case of Jim 
Rice, whose dismissal as rowing coach 
had been urged by the Crew Section of 
the Varsity “C” Club in a resolution 
passed unanimously October 4. It was 
announced by the committee that a “few 
matters remain to be cleared up” before 
a decision could be made public. How- 
ever, it is understood that Rice’s passing 
has been decided upon, and that the mat- 
ters to be cleared up relate to the new 
coach and the new system to be tried in 
rowing. 


Junior Varsity Plays Soldier Eleven 
to a Tie 


While the freshmen were entertaining 
the Wesleyan team on South Field, the 
junior varsity was playing a tie game with 
the team of the Fort Jay Unit at Gov- 
ernors Island. The score was 6 to 6. 

The soldiers outweighed the “j-v” team 
by about 20 pounds to the man and held 
the lead from the second quarter until the 
final moments of play, when the juniors 
worked a successful forward pass, Mc- 
Avoy to Wiley, producing a touchdown. 


Basketball Team Starts Practice; 
Schedule Announced 


The first basketball practice of the sea- 
son was held on Monday last. Joe Deer- 
ing was on hand to greet the candidates. 
Capt. Cort Wilson, a product of the East 
High School of Rochester, was among 
the men reporting to the coach. 

Columbia has lost Capt. Robert Pull- 
eyn, ’23, of last year’s team, “Chick” 
Springhorn, ’23, and “Moe”: Reilly, ’23. 
A number of the basketball men are out 
with the football squad and will not be 
able to report until after Thanksgiving 
Day. 

The official schedule of the Intercol- 
legiate Basketball League was issued on 
Tuesday by Ellwood Kemp, Jr., 719, Sec- 
retary-Ireasurer of the organization. 
Penn and Columbia open the season on 
January 11 at Columbia. The other 
league games on the Columbia schedule 
follow: January 15, Princeton at Colum- 
bia; January 19, Columbia at Dartmouth; 
February 12, Yale at Columbia (Alumni 
Day) ; February 19, Columbia at Cornell ; 
February 22, Dartmouth at Columbia; 
February 26, Columbia at Princeton; 
March 1, Columbia at Penn; March 8, 
Cornell at Columbia: March 15, Columbia 
at Yale. 


Harriers Tune Up for Opening of 
Varsity Season 


The cross-country season got under 
way on Saturday morning over the Van 
Cortlandt Park course when the freshmen 
defeated De La Salle, 26 to 29, and the 
varsity had an informal run. The varsity 
was originally scheduled to race New 
York University, but the N. Y. U. squad 
declined to run at the last moment. 

Charles Crawford, ‘24. gave out the 
schedule during the past week. The 
varsity runs Yale this Saturday, and on 
November 10 the annual quadrangle meet 
between Cornell, Columbia, Dartmouth 
and Pennsylvania will be held over the 
Van Cortlandt Park course. The inter- 
collegiates come on November 26 at Van 
Cortlandt Park. 


Andy Coakley Signs for Three More 


Seasons 


Andy Coakley has been signed to a 
three-year contract to coach the baseball 
squads. He has been at Columbia since 
1914 and is one of the most popular mem- 
bers of the Columbia coaching corps. 

Before coming to Columbia, he coached 
three years at Williams. He 1s a grad- 
uate of Holy Cross, served a number of 
years in the big leagues and was a mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Athletics which 
lost to the Giants in the world’s series of 


1905. 


The Letter Box 


From the Editor of Penn’s Alumni 
Weekly 


To the Editor: 


The pictures of the Columbia game 
were sent you with the compliments of 
The Pennsylvania Gasctte. You may 
keep the extra picture. It was quite 
a wonderful game of football. I don’t 
recall having seen in recent years any 
better sustained offensive than that which 
resulted in Columbia’s touchdown. You 
are undoubtedly building on a sound and 
enduring basis. 


With best wishes, I am yours truly, 
(Signed) Epwarp R. BUSHNELL. 


Alumni Notes 


°77—The marriage was recently an- 
nounced of John Harper and Madeleine 
Petit, which took place in New York 
City. The marriage, which was private, 
came as a surprise to friends of Mr. 
Harper. No details of the ceremony 
have been given out. 

’°84S—James F. Kemp, Professor of 
Geology at Columbia, will speak before 
the New York section of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers at the Engineering Societies 
Building, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York, on November 7, describing 
the geological formations, natural 
bridges and canyons of Southern Utah. 

88, ’91P&S—Having just returned 
from a trip abroad, Harmon A. Vedder 
has changed his office to 667 Madison 
Avenue, where he will continue in the 
general practice of medicine. 

’98 L— Harlan F. Stone, retired Dean 
of the Columbia Law School, has been 
selected as Chairman of the committee 
to manage the campaign of Justice 
Gustave Hartman, one of the Repub- 
lican-Fusion nominees for the Supreme 
Court. Justice Hartman's headquarters 
are in the Fitzgerald Building at 1482 
Broadway, New York. 

99, ’03AM, ’03S—Moritz Wormser 
was re-elected President of the Ameri- 
can Numismatic Association at its con- 
vention held in Montreal, on August 30, 
1923. 

’701—- Governor Pinchot has appointed 
Henry W. Shoemaker a member of the 
State Historical Commission of Penn- 
sylvania. Shoemaker is also a member 
of the State Forest Commission of 
Pennsylvania. He is living at “Rest- 
less Oaks,” McElhattan, Pennsylvania. 

701L—Phoenix Ingraham, candidate 
for Justice of the Supreme Court of 
New York, will, if elected, be the third 
of his family to ascend the bench. His 
grandfather, Daniel Phoenix Ingraham, 
1817, ‘60Hon, who died in 1881, was 
elected to the Supreme Court tn 1857. 
George L. Ingraham, ‘69L, ‘04Hon. 
father of Phoenix Ingraham, was 
elected to the Superior Court in 1882: 
was designated by the Governor to hold 
special term of the Supreme Court and 
the Circuit Court, and was later named 
as a Justice of the Supreme Court in 
1891. He was twice thereafter elected 
to the Court. but resigned in 1915 to 
resume the practice of law. 

°03—Victor)M. Earl writes the News 
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that his family now consists of two 
boys and two girls—Victor, Jr., 17 
years old; Carol, 6; Helen Louise, 4, 
and Peter Guyon, 6 months old. Earle 
says “I am happily married and my 
fortune is in having such a complete 
little family.” 

’03S—The News recently learned of 
the illness of Alonzo B. Bradley. 
who has been in St. Luke’s Hospital, 
113th Street and Morningside Drive, 
New York, for the past three weeks, 
with typhoid fever. He is improving 
very slowly. 

706—George Ashforth is now living 
at 1906 Baker Avenue, Utica, New 
York. In a recent letter to Bob Mac- 
beth, ‘06, Ashforth has,this to say: 
“You will note from the address that 
I was influenced by class spirit and 
also by Columbia's benefactor, m choos- 
ing our new home. Also, I'd have you 
know that the windows of our office 
look out across Genessee Street onto 
Columbia Street. The only disadvan- 
tage in our home address is that I have 
to look across | the street at 1905 and 
1907 . 

’06, O9P&S—F. I. Krauss, of Chat- 
ham, New Jersey. has given up the 
practice of general medicine, and is 
limiting his work to the diseases of 
children. 

07, 08A M— After spending the first 
iour or five months of the year digging 
tor old Indian rivals of the late 
lamented King Tut, in the caves of 
the Ozark Mountains, and later visit- 
ing several extremely up-to-date tribes 
of Indians in Oklahoma by way of 
contrast, Mark R. Harrington is plan- 
ning for a winter in the West Indies. 
He claims he expects to be paid for 
this, but when visited by our reporter 
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Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
Forty-third Street. Telephone, Long- 
acre 8200. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3. 
Class of 1914 P&S. Dinner. 7 p. m. 


Tuurspay, NOVEMBER 8. 


First Club Night of the Year. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 7. 
Annual Meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Columbia College. 
Monpay, NOVEMBER 12. 
Alumni Fund Representatives. 
ner. 6.30 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14. 
Class of 1909. Regular monthly 


luncheon. 
Class of 1917. Regular monthly 
Piccadilly Restaurant, 


Din- 


luncheon. 


121 W. 45th Street, New York. 


at the Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, he failed to 
explain how he gets that way. 

’07L—Sam A. Lewisohn will discuss 
“Managerial Achievements in Human 
Organizations” before the New York 
Sectién of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers on 
November 7, at the Engineering So- 
cieties Building, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York. 

10S—The marriage of Ferdinand 
Zogbaum to Miss Dorothy Derby San- 
born, took place at Christ Church, 
Pelham Manor, New York, on October 
18, 1923. — 
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711, ’13L—A fine daughter, Babette, 
was born to Mr. and Mrs. Arnold M. 
Schmidt on August 18, 1923. The 
Schmidts are living at 1713 Beverly 
Road, Brooklyn, New York. 

15, °18L—A son, Alan Bartlett, was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B. Arm- 
strong, on September 10, 1923. The 
Armstrongs are living at 104 St. An- 
drew’s Place, Yonkers, New York. 

’15S— Donald D. Blanchard was mar- 
ried on Monday, October 15, to Miss 
Evelyn Haring, daughter of Mrs. A. 
Whiting Haring. of New York City. 
Blanchard lives at Flint, Mich., where 
he is connected with the A. C. Spark 
Plug Company. 

’18L—Stephen A. D. Jones, formerly 
with Homer L. Loomis, under the firm 
name of Loomis & Jones, at 52 Broad- 
way, New York, announces his with- 
drawal from that firm, and the removal 
of his office to Room 1308. at 27 Wil- 
liam Street, New York, where he will 
continue in the general practice of law, 
specializing in admiralty and maritime 
causes and marine insurance matters. 

20, ’21Bu—Ronald Craigmyle has 
joined the ranks of the commuters. 
October 1 found him and Mrs. Craig- 
myle at the Gramatan Apartments, 
Mount Vernon, New York. 

’21— Virgil Markham has resigned as 
a teacher at the University of Cali- 
fornia, on account of ill health. Mark- 
ham intends to devote his time to 
writing. 

’21— George B. Robinton and 
Beatrice Marblestone were married 
at Chalif’s, New York City, on June 
14, 1923. After a honeymoon in Nova 
Scotia and Quebec Province, Canada, 
followed by two months in Sea Gate, 
New York, they have taken an apart- 
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ment at 1314 Grand Concourse, Bronx, 
until the completion of their own home 
on Van Cortlandt Park South, which 
will be ready for occupancy next 
Spring. 

21- Frederick W. Henderson has 
recently assumed charge of the build- 
ing management department of A. H. 
Mathews & Co., real estate, at 14 
Maiden Lane, New York City. 

’21J—Henry E. Obermeyer, upon his 
return from a year’s travel in Europe, 
has joined the Securities department of 
Henry L. Doherty & Company, selling 
Cities Service securities. “Obie” says 
“Cupid is fast catching up with me.” 

’21Bu—The engagement of Miss 
Eddis Beckley, of Meriden, Connec- 
ticut, to Roswell H. Nye was an- 
nounced recently. Nye is manager and 
assistant treasurer of the Harwich 
Lumber Co., Inc., at Harwich, Massa- 
chusetts, dealing in wholesale and re- 
tail lumber and builders’ supplies. 

’222L—Wallace Preston Zachry was 
married to Miss Mary Buttrill Mat- 
thews, daughter of Levin C. Matthews, 
of Atlanta, Georgia, on October 2, 1923. 
Following their honeymoon, Mr. and 
Mrs. Zachry will make their home in 
New York. Zachrv is connected with 
the law firm of Cotton & Franklin, 
at 43 Exchange Place. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa. 

’22—Alfred L. Lyons informs the 
News that he is studying medicine at 
McGill University, after which im- 
portant information, he writes thusly: 

“and together with the other Columbia 
men here, celebrate the Blue and White 
football victories in the duly fitting 
manner.” Lyons is living at 822 Lorne 
Crescent, Montreal, Canada. 

’23—Morrill Turner is cashier of a 
bank at Ignacio, Colorado. He writes 
that he has found no alumnus within 
100 miles. 

’23—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Wilbur J. Frey, to Miss 
Nina Ames Moore, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. F. R. Moore, of 110 Morningside 
Drive. Miss Moore attended Syracuse 
University. Frey is with the New 
York Telephone Company with offices 
at 15 Dey Street, New York. 


Necrology 


’69, ’°71_L—David B. Ogden, on Octo- 
ber 15, 1923, at his summer residence 
in Bar Harbor, Me. Aged 74 years. 
Ogden had been for many years a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York 
bar, former counsel for the Lawyers 
Title & Trust Company, and an au- 
thority on realty law. He retired from 
practice several years ago. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, who was Marv E. 
Sherman, and by two daughters. 

°74Mines—Albert Reid Ledoux, on 
Thursday, October 25, at his country 
home, Cornwall-on-Hudson, New 
York. He was 71 years of age. 
Ledoux was one of the most promi- 
nent chemists and metal men in New 
York City, and commanded the highest 
respect of the engineering profession, 
which suffers a great loss in his death. 

"75L, ?994P&S—Tohn Francis Sulli- 
van, on June 19, 1923. He had been 
living at 1346 Chapel Street, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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—are you sure 


you deserve it? 


‘‘Give me a log with Mark Hopkins at one end 
of it and ‘myself at the other,” said, in effect, 
President Garfield, ‘‘and I would not want a 
better college.’’ 

But if Mark Hopkins was an inspired ahe, it 
isj just as true that James A. Garfield was an inspir- 
ing student. 

Sometimes Garfield’s praise of his professor is 
quoted in disparagement of present day faculties 
—the assumption being that we as listeners are 
sympathetic, all that we ought to be—and that 
it is the teacher who has lost his vision. 


Ys this often the case? 


It is the recollection of one graduate at least 
that he did not give his professors a chance. Cold to 
their enthusiasms, he was prone to regard those 
men more in the light of animated text-books 
than as human beings able and eager to expound 
their art or to go beyond it into the realm of his 
own personal problems. 

Thisis a man to man proposition. Each has to go 
half way. Remember, there are two endstothelog. 


Western Electric Company 


This advertisement is one of a series in student 
publications. It ma; remind alumni of their oppor- 
tunity to help the undergraduate, by suggestion and 
advice, to get more out of his four years. 
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DEAN STONE’S FAREWELL REPORT.— 
Dean Stone’s report for the academic vear 1922-23 is 
in the nature of a valedictory, as this very able and 
popular Columbia official resigned last spring as head 
of the Law School at the close of one of the most suc- 
cessful years the institution had under his administra- 
tion. Nearly seven hundred students were enrolled and 
more than three hundred attended law courses in the 
Summer Session. Graduates of 128 different colleges 
and universities were in attendance. This fact in itself 
is an indication of the wide reputation now enjoyed by 
the Law School and is fair testimony to the high grade 
of work it offers. That the Dean and the Faculty 
recognize their responsibilities to the full, one reading 
of this document makes clear. 


Getting a professional education is a real job nowa- 
days. The law is by no means, simpler than in former 
days, and the Dean points out that it is well nigh im- 
possible in the brief span of three years to acquaint the 
student with the vast and growing mass of technical 
learning of the profession. His suggestion is that to 
simplify the educational process, we must approach 
closer to the energizing forces which produce the tech- 
nical doctrines of the law; and we can make this ap- 
proach in a clearer and more accurate understanding 
of the relation of law to those social functions which it 
endeavors to control by studying its rules and doctrines 
as means of effecting that control. 


A sane position this. If laws continue to multiply, 
law school training will have to-extend over a longer 
period than three years, and as the Dean points out, 
only the limitations of a normal span of life will govern 
the time required to teach anyone properly to begin 
practice of the profession. Naturally this view can not 
be controlling in determining future policies of the Law 
School, so it is interesting to note what has already 
been done to meet the problem as the School views it. 


In the first place, the existence of the problem ts rec- 
ognized and its being studied. Each instructor was 
asked last year to prepare a complete descriptive memo- 
randum of his course, giving in detail the subjects dis- 
cussed and the method of treatment, for analysis and 
classification on which a comprehensive revision of the 
curriculum can be based. Just how..soon any changes 
will be put in effect as a result of this study is problem- 
atical, but at any rate the need for it was not overlooked. 


The Dean then prays for a:-different approach to the 
study of the law in the colleges, and commends Colum- 
bia for beginning an analysis _ which will eventualize 
in a new undergraduate course in economics and social 
science, along the lines suggested and which will be of 
value to the student planning to take: graduate courses 
in law or business. ; 


As a definite reward, softo speak, or stimulus for pro- 
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ficiency in the more analytical phases of law, the Trus- 
tees recently established the degree of J.D. (Juris Doc- 
tor). There are so many degrees granted by the col- 
leges and universities of this country that we sometimes 
think the general significance of any degree has been 
considerably lessened. So we are not disposed to com- 
ment favorably or unfavorably as to the wisdom of the 
establishment of this new academic grade. But we are 
in entire sympathy with the attempts of the Law School 
to solve the complexities of modern legal study and 
if a degree for advanced research in the law will aid 
the general good, we are for it. 


A further interesting item in the Dean’s report is 
his approval of the use in the Law School of the type 
of examination developed out of the “psychological” 
tests introduced at Columbia after the war. One trial 
of this type of test was made, with entirely satisfactory 
results. 


This report, to be sent to all Alumni of the Law 
School, will be read with interest not only in our own 
constituency but in others as well. As the thirteenth, 
and the last, of a series by Dean Stone it is the final 
unit of a group of documents which records healthy 
growth and progress, both normal results of steadfast- 
ness of purpose and abiding confidence in the old-fash- 
ioned educational virtues of thoroughness and fidelity 
to the day’s tasks. 


November 9, 1923 


To Alumni What Receives B ilis so Coolly! 


It’s hot as the Hinges of Hell 
And I hate to spend time writing letters 
To Alumni who don’t pay their dues. 
Must I always be classed with the sweaters? 


I've a 1000 and 1 things to do 
Besides sending duns by the dozen, 
Say, won’t you come up with what's due, 
And silence my outrageous cussin? 


As a triend to a friend I appeal 

To your wisdom, your wit, and your pocket 
Don't shut up your safe with a seal, 

Loosen up, use a pick, or unlock it! 


I pray you, come clean with the “cush” 
And don’t drive me clean to distraction. 

Make a sign, wave a flag, shake a bush, 
Make a notse like a check-book in action! 


—University of Virginia Alumni News. 


Without casting any reflections on the poetic 
qualities of these lines, it is certainly safe to say 
that they contain more truth than poetry! 

The treasurers of the Federation and of the 
School Associations unanimously echo these 
sentiments, and are particularly anxious that all 
of us take them somewhat seriously. 


Better do that now. before you forget.—Ed. 


Faculty Notes 

Edwin R. Seligman, 779, °84Ph.D., Mc- 
Vickar professor of political economy, 
has recently returned from a seven 
months’ stay in Geneva, where he served 
as economic and financial adviser to the 
Committee on Finance of the League of 
Nations. After leaving Geneva he took 
a motor trip through France before sail- 
ing for New York. 


J. Enrique Zanetti, assistant professor 
of chemistry, is a member of a com- 
mittee appointed by the League of Na- 
tions to investigate chemical warfare. 
He is also chairman of the Division of 
Chemistry and Chemical Technology of 
the National Research Council. 


David Eugene Smith, professor of 
- mathematics, published during the sum- 
mer his work on “Mathematics” in the 
Series, “Our Debt to Greece and Rome.” 
He attended the summer meetings of the 
American Mathematical Society, and the 
Mathematical Association of America, 
held at Vassar College during the first 
week of September. Professor Smith 
spent most of the summer in working 
upon his forthcoming “History of 


Mathematics” and in other historical re- 


searches. 


“Holland under Queen Wilhelmina,” a 
book by Dr. Adriaan J. Barnouw, Queen 
Wilhelmina professor at Columbia, has 
just been published by Scribner's Sons. 
The edition contains a foreword by 
Edward W. Bok. Professor Barnouw’s 
work is a discussion of the political and 
cultural history of the Dutch people in 
the last twenty-five years, a book of more 
than three hundred pages, written with 
his ripe scholarship and charming style. 


President Nicholas Murray Butler will 
represent the University at the inaugura- 
tion of Herbert Spencer Hadley as Chan- 
cellor of Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo., on November 10. 


L. H. Baekeland, Honorary Professor 
of Chemical Engineering, was recently 
made an “officer de la Legion d'Hon- 
neur” by the French Republic, the in- 
signia being presented in New York by 
M. Barret, the Consul General of 
France. In 1919 King Albert of Bel- 
gium bestowed a similar distinction upon 


Dr. Baekeland, making him Officer of the 
“Order of the Crown of Belgium.” Dr. 
Baekeland is specially known by his re- 
search work in chemistry and his chem:- 
cal inventions, notably Velox, Bakelite, 
etc. Prior to and during the war he 
was a member of the naval consulting 
hoard, the nitrate board and other com- 
mittees of the National Research Coun- 
cil. He is a past president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemical Engineers, the 
American Electro-Chemical Society and 
the Inventors’ Guild. 


Some Problems in Jurisprudence 

Sir Paul Vinogradoff, Corpus Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence, Oxford Univer- 
sity, will give a series of four lectures at 
Columbia on “Some Problems in Juris- 
prudence,” at 5.10 o'clock, on November 
12, 13, 15, and 16. The individual topics 
will be: Aims and Methods of Jurispru- 
dence, Morality and Law, Associations 
and Corporations, and The Juridical 
Nature of the State. These lectures will 
be under the auspices of the School of 
Law, on the Carpentier Foundation, with 
the co-operation of the Institute of Arts 
of Sciences. Admission to these lectures 
will be covered by the Institute ticket. 
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The Limitation of Numbers Entering College* 


By Herbert E. Hawkes, PhD., Dean of Columbla College. 


It is impossible to address oneself to 
a fair discussion of the methods of limit- 
ing the number of students admitted to 
our colleges and the technique of applying 
these methods, without a few prefatory 
remarks regarding the general situation 
that renders limitation desirable, and 
even necessary. 

Much has appeared in the public prints 
during the past year or two which has 
direct bearing on this topic. Various 
college administrators have informed 
their students and the public that they 
are aiming to establish an “aristocracy 
of brains,” and seem tacitly to imply that 
registration in certain institutions carries 
with it membership in that aristocracy. 
In addressing a group of our splendid 
undergraduates who are full to the brim 
of loyalty to their college, and who should 
be encouraged in that loyalty, it is easy 
to make friendly gestures of this kind. 
In fact, it is most inspiring to a speaker 
to feel the tremendous power that is 
potential in the student body of any of 
our colleges. But when statements about 
“intellectual aristocracy,” and the elimina- 
tion from college of men and women who 
are not members of this blessed group, 
are stripped of oratory, they probably 
mean that the speaker desires the ad- 
mission of only the most competent stu- 
dents of those who present themselves, 
and a determination not to admit a larger 
number than his equipment and faculty 
can manage effectively. 


“Democracy in Education” 


To this conclusion no right-thinking 
person can take exception. An institu- 
tion that admits so many students that it 
is necessary to conduct classes in Fresh- 
man Mathematics, for example, in sec- 
tions containing several hundreds, cannot 
possibly live up to the highest ideals of 
scholarship or of good discipline. This 
particular problem, however, is one that. 
so far as I know, is not acute in this part 
of the country. It is, as we all know, a 
very real one in some of the State Uni- 
versities, which are bound by law to 
accept every resident of the state who is 
prepared to enter. 

“Democracy in education” is a splendid 
ideal which we are all working toward. 
But the terms employed need definition. 
Everyone knows that in natural ability 
and in temperament some children are 
incompetent to proceed beyond the grades. 
Others reach their natural boundary after 
a couple of years in the High School. 
Still others who are able to finish High 
School would waste their time and effort 
in attempting to do work of collegiate 
grade, and am sometimes almost 
tempted to suspect that some few in- 
dividuals should not be recommended for 
the Doctor's Degree. The words “democracy 
in education” do not mean that every 
person should be carried along through 
a certain grade of work, whether or not 
he has the ability to comprehend it. They 
do imply a system of education which 
provides opportunity for each individual 
to carry his education as far as his talents 
warrant, and that when this point is 
reached the fact should be determined and 
he should discontinue his advancement 


*Address delivered by Dean Hawkes at Al- 
bany on October 18, at the fifty-ninth convoca- 
tron of the University of the State of New York. 


at that point. We are far from realiz- 
ing either part of this ideal. Financial 
considerations, lack of adequate informa- 
tion regarding the possibility of continu- 
ing in school, failure to get the right 
advice at the right time, poor judgment 
as to what is of permanent importance, 
all combine to prevent many able students 
from pursuing their education as far as 
they should. On the other hand, a sure 
means of determining that a given in- 
dividual has reached his natural educa- 
tional boundary, presents a difficult prob- 
lem, which is only partly solved. One 
fact is certain. Tests and examinations 
are necessary as an aid to personal judg- 
ment in reaching conclusions of this kind. 
Otherwise ambition and determination 
would be the only qualifications for 
promotion to the next higher step on the 
ladder of education. Important and even 
essential as these qualities of character 
are, they must be supplemented by ability 
and training in order to justify advance- 
ment. 


Who Should Go to College? 


I wish to say a few words regarding 
one phase of this tremendous problem: 
namely, how can we best determine who 
should and who should not go to college ? 

We are met at the threshold of this 
discussion by an uncompromising fact. 
Many more students desire to attend 
college than the colleges can accommodate. 
One method of separating the successful 
candidates for college from those who 
are not admitted may be described as a 
policy of exclusion. Under this policy 
an institution may decide not to accept 
students of certain races, religions, or 
political affiliations, even though they 
might be quite competent to pass the 
entrance examinations. From the point 
of view of the institution, it is an im- 
portant matter not to allow the student 
body to become so heterogeneous as to 
render impossible effective work. If. 
for example, two hundred Persians, 
Chinese, or Hindus, should present them- 
selves to a college that can accommodate 
only five hundred students, there is no 
question in my mind that it would be 
unwise to admit them all. But arbitrarily 
to exclude all Persians, Chinese, or 


© Underwood & Underwood. 
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Hindus in order to meet this danger is 
quite unnecessary. It is always easy to 
make rules and to order the office boy 
to administer them. But it is hardly 
consistent with a high administrative 
intelligence. Every college should be 
ready to admit as many divergent types 
of students as it can assimilate. 


A Balance of Types Is Necessary 


From the point of view of the stu- 
dents themselves, this maintenance of a 
proper balance is wise and necessary. 
For a college to consist entirely or al- 
most entirely of newly arrived races 
makes it impossible for them to gain the 
contacts that they need and should have. 
The figure of the ‘melting pot’ is quite 
accurate, but we must remember that the 
pot will not melt if too much cold metal 
its put in at once. 

his probtem is necessarily one that 
presents itself in a different form to each 
college. It 1s a fundamental responsibility 
of every college to accomplish all that it 
can in welding together into an Amer- 
ican nation all of the scores of races and 
religions which have found their way to 
our shores. Each college must contribute 
to this end in the manner best fitted to 
its individuality. The small denomina- 
tional college might well seriously affect 
its usefulness if it admitted too large 
groups of heathen. But it ought to admit 
at least a few, in case they can satisfy 
the entrance requirements. The institu- 
tion that pursues an extreme policy of 
exclusion against any rate or religion 
thereby refuses to play its part in making 
a nation out of the heterogeneous and 
unassimilated elements ef our population. 
It thereby stamps itself as merely a 
finishing school for the socially elect. 

It is easy to make the statement that 
the method of exclusion is pernicious. It 
is also easy to say that any college can 
do its work better, both for its students 
and, in the long run, for the community 
and the nation, if it does not comprise too 
large a proportion of students of foreign 
birth or parentage. But how is one to 
reconcile these two principles? How can 
one limit the number or the proportion of 
foreign students without adopting a 
policy of exclusion? In discussing this 
difficult and delicate question it is neces- 
sary to meet conditions as they are, 
rather than set up hypothetical conditions 
which may be contrary to fact and thus 
lead to illusory results. For example, 
there is no point in assuming, even for 
the sake of argument, that the two hun- 
dred Persians referred to are all better 
prepared to enter college than any boys 
of American stock. If this were the case, 
the problem would be different from the 
one that we actually have before us. 
And heaven knows that the problems 
which we have are hard enough to solve 
without the addition of imaginary condi- 
tions for the sake of making them more 
difficult. 


' The Situation in Columbia College 


Columbia College, by its situation, 
necessarily furnishes as favorable a place 
for the study of this question as any 
college in the land. We have studied it, 
and have learned a number of facts that 
are of importance in this connection. We 
have learned that a system of admission 
bhased|/not.only on school records and the 
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usual entrance examinations, but also on 
a purely objective use of the Thorndike 
Psychological Tests, afford a student 
body that is reasonably well balanced. 
No one racial group, whether Italians, 
Jews, Chinese, or Americans, shows 
qualities of mind that suggest the ad- 
mission of so large a proportion of any 
group as to disturb the balance here 
mentioned. The only policy is that of 
selecting the men who, on the whole, 
show up best in the admissions tests. 
These tests have been in operation for a 
sufficient length of time to furnish the 
basis of a careful and conclusive study. 
The result is that this method affords us 
a student body more competent to do col- 
lege work well than any other plan we 
have employed. And if administered 
with intelligence and justice, it is fair to 
every applicant and to the college as well. 


Selection, Not Exclusion 


The problem, then, is not one of ex- 
clusion, but one of selection. Each in- 
stitution faces the task of selecting from 
the candidates for admission those who 
give the greatest promise of profiting by 
the educational opportunities that the in- 
stitution 1s equipped to furnish. It has 
no right to accept more students than it 
can take care of adequately, and it has 
no right to accept those who by reason 
of character or preliminary education are 
not able to establish a reasonable pre- 
sumption of academic success. If possi- 
ble in fairness to all, it should confine the 
heterogencity of its student body to a 
point where the college can play its part 
in bringing into being an American na- 
tion. 

Furthermore, this selection should be 
made, so far as is humanly possible, on 
admission to college. To admit a large 
number of students with the expectation 
of dropping half of them at the end of a 
term or two is a confession of incompe- 
tence on the part of the admitting author- 
ities. 

I realize that some of the State Uni- 
versities are bound by law to this policy 
of wholesale admissions. This merely 
shifts the responsibility from the College 
authorities to the lawmakers. The fact 
is equally unfortunate. 

To my way of thinking this policy is 
fair neither to the poor students who are 
eliminated nor to the good students who 
are unable to do satisfactory work. 
Sometimes one hears a college official 
remark with pride that one-third or one- 
half of their Freshmen are not allowed 
to continue. Instead of reflecting upon 
the high scholarship standards of his 
institution, such a statement seems to me 
to reflect much more on a poor method 
of admission, or a poor attitude toward 
their work among the Freshmen, or both. 
The ideal would be to admit only those 
men who are competent to complete their 
entire course, and to see to it that the 
college instruction is so admirably pre- 
sented as to awaken their determination 
to do it. 

If carried to an extreme, this policy of 
wholesale admission is little better than 
obtaining tuition fees under false pre- 
tences. Instruction to Freshmen in some 
institutions where the work is done in 
large sections by junior officers is the 
only part of the college course that vields 
a financial profit. Hence, it pays to ad- 
mit many more Freshmen than can be 
promoted at the end of the year. 

All of my remarks up to the present, 

wnt toward the necessity of some means 


of selecting those students who will make 
a success of their college work. How can 
it be done? There are at present three 
means employed: (a) School record; 
(b) Content examinations; and (c) Some 
kind of mental test. It is assumed that 
other steps are taken to assure good 
character and a satisfactory physique. 

In the first place it should be observed 
that no form of entrance test or examin- 
ation is an end in itself. If a group of 
students pass their entrance examinations 
with high records but are unable to carry 
their college work successfully, it means 
that the entrance examinations are use- 
less. The sole and only purpose of en- 
trance examinations is to afford an 
accurate prognosis of college success. 
Any method of admission to college must 
be scrutinized and judged by this standard. 

The two essential qualifications which 
a student must possess in order to take 
up college work successfully are: first, 
a sufficient breadth and depth of pre- 
liminary school work; and second, an 
ability adequate to carry college work. 
The contribution of the school record to 
the information which every college must 
possess in regard to the candidates for 
admission is almost entirely in the direc- 
tion of the first consideration. It is easy 
to observe from the school career of a 
student whether he has completed a suffi- 
cient number of courses in English, 
Mathematics, or French to cover the 
amount of work required for admission 
to the college of his choice. It 1s true, 
however, that the same school record in 
different schools may mean very different 
degrees of accomplishment. Consequently, 
this evidence, even in regard to the con- 
tent of preliminary education, is unreli- 
able. But unreliable as the school record 
may be, it should undoubtedly be given 
careful consideration, and after the 
standards of particular schools have been 
ascertained the school record may be 
very significant. But so far as prognostic 
value for college success is concerned, it 
is of comparatively little value. For the 
last five years we have been gathering 
data in regard to this question from the 
students admitted to Columbia College. 
It turns out that the correlation between 
college success as evidenced by college 
marks in the Freshman and Sophomore 
years and the school record is about .26. 
Expressed in popular terms, there is only 
a 26 per cent. chance that the school 
record of an individual is an accurate 
prediction of his college success. 

A little later I will compare the prog- 
nostic value of the examinations set by 
the Board of Regents with the psycho- 
logical test which has been used in Co- 
lumbia College for several years. It is 
sutħcient to repeat at the present moment 
that the school record of a student affords 
only slight indication of his scholastic 
career in college. It should, however, be 
added that these data are gathered from 
students who come to us from all parts 
of the country. Consequently, boys from 
schools, in regard to which we know a 
considerable amount, are compared with 
those from schools which are practically 
unknown to our Department of Admis- 
sions. It is a matter of regret that I am 
unable to give you the corresponding cor- 
relation for the candidates for admission 
from New York State alone, in order 
that we might observe the effect of a 
highly standardized system of secondary 
education on the question before us. 

Content examinations of the type set 
by the Regents of this State, and bythe 


College Entrance Examination Board 
not only afford an indication of the 
amount of ground covered by the student 
but also predict college success much 
more accurately than does the school 
record. I am unable to give figures 
which compare the value of school record 
and the Regents’ Examinations for pur- 
poses of placement in college courses. 
I may say, however, that the school 
records have proved so inaccurate in 
Columbia College that we have recently 
instituted placement examinations in Eng- 
lish, Modern Languages, and Mathema- 
tics, in order that men may be assigned 
with assurance to the grade of work in 
those subjects that they are prepared to 
enter. It should be added, however, that 
it is probable that this step was necessi- 
tated by the large number of students 
from outside New York who did not 
take the Regents’ Examinations. 


Regents’ Examinations Effective 


When one considers the prognostic 
value of the Regents’ Examinations one 
finds a different result. In particular 
subjects there is a rather wide variation. 
For example, the correlation between 
the Regents’ Examinations in English, 
French, and Mathematics, with the col- 
lege marks in those subjects are .27, .40, 
and .47 respectively. 

I will not at this time give further 
figures indicating the high prediction 
value of the Regents’ Examinations. 
They will appear with greater significance 
when considered in connection with the 
Thorndike Test. Suffice it to say that so 
far as we have data, the Regents’ Ex- 
aminations seem to have a distinctly 
greater value in this direction than the 
examinations set by the College En- 
trance Examination Board. Perhaps the 
tact that we require a mark of 75 in the 
Regents’ Examinations has something to 


do with this result. 


I must remark at this point that the 
passing away of the old custom of having 
examinations set by each and every col- 
lege is a most healthy and hopeful sign. 
No college in the land possesses a faculty 
that can set examinations year after year 
that are uniform, and fair, and that do 
not fall into a rut of some kind. We 
all know institutions where their own 
pet systems of examinations were her- 
alded, with complete sincerity, as hold- 
ing up a very high standard, when in 
reality they were merely catchy and 
erratic, 


The Thorndike Examinations 


The ideal method of admission would 
be to look by some magic power directly 
at the quality and content of the naked 
mind of the student. Examinations of 
any kind hold up a screen between the 
mentality of the boy and the examiner, 
which can not fail in many cases to con- 
vey a false impression of the fitness of 
the young man to enter college. The 
boy might well exclaim to his examiners 
with Elihu of old, “Oh that I might see 
thee face to face,” without the distorting 
and irritating medium of examination 
questions. The whole point to the in- 
clusion of the psychological examination 
in the machinery of admission lay in the 
hope and expectation that it would furn- 
ish a more transparent medium through 
which the mind of the boy could be ob- 
served, than did the usual examination. 

In Columbia College the use of the 
Thorndike Examinations has now ex- 
tendedjover a) period of five years. More 
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than 2500 students have been admitted 
during that interval and many extensive 
Statistical studies have been made of the 
results. I would refer you to a book 
entitled “Measurement in Higher Educa- 
tion,” by Professor Ben D. Wood, for a 
complete account of these researches. 

This examination requires three hours 
of time. From. all of the information 
that we have been able to gather from 
many institutions where similar tests 
have been used, it is clear that the Thorn- 
dike Test administered by experts gives 
far more satisfactory results than shorter 
tests like the army Alpha test. In fact, 
I am in doubt whether the results from 
the Alpha test warrant its use as a test 
for admission to college. 

Whether the Thorndike Examination 
measures intelligence or not I do not 
know. I only know that it indicates 
with uncanny accuracy whether a boy 
has the quality of mind that will enable 
him to make good in Columbia College. 
If that quality be defined as intelligence, 
then the examination does test intelli- 
gence. 

During the first two or three years of 
our use of this test, we experimented a 
good deal in order to find out how far 
the test could be trusted. We repeated 
it many times for the same individuals 
in order to determine what variations 
might be expected on different days and 
under different conditions. The varia- 
tion in score for the same boy is found 
to be slight, in fact, only 3 or 4 points 
on a scale of 120. Even now we repeat 
the examination for boys who are physic- 
ally indisposed or under any kind of 
temporary handicap on their first trial. 
We also frequently repeat the test in 
cases where the results show marked 
variation from what the school record, 
the principal’s recommendations, or the 
personal interview would lead us to 
expect. But the cases when the second 
trial varies materially from the first are 
very few. Ability as indicated by these 
tests seems to be quite invariant for a 
given individual. 

The accuracy of the test in predicting 
college success is demonstrated by a 
wealth of experiments and statistics 
which may be consulted in Dr. Wood's 
book. I will give only a few indications 
of the results. 

The correlation between two-year 
(Freshman plus Sophomore) scholarship 
scores in Columbia College and the scores 
in the three criteria for admission 1s as 
follows: 


Thorndike Test ............ 67 
Regents’ Examinations ..... .64 
School Marks ...........6: 26 


That the college performance of men 
follows closely the mark in the Thorn- 
dike Test appears from the following 
figures: 


Per cent. 
averaging B 

Thorndike Scores or better 
60- 70 4 
70- 80 8 
80- 90 14 
90-100 30 
100-117 50 


Most of the senior class graduating in 
1923 took the Thorndike Test as a part 
of their entrance examinations to college. 
It turned out that 60 per cent. of those 
making Phi Beta Kappa were among the 
highest 10 per cent. on the Thorndike 
Test four years ago. Only 12 per cent. 
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were below the median of the class and 
none in the lowest third. 


At the other end of the scale the figures 
are also interesting. During the year 
1921-1922, 254 individuals or about 12 
per cent. of the entire student body were 
on probation for poor scholarship, for 
one or more half sessions. Of course the 
reasons for this action vary widely in 
the case of different men. Lack of 
ability, laziness, too much work for sup- 
port, too much time spent in commuting, 
over-attention to student activities (study 
is never included among “student activi- 
ties”), all contribute to swelling the 
probation list. It is therefore significant 
that only one-fourth of the men on the 
probation list were above the median of 
the college on the Thorndike Test. Prac- 
tically no men with very high Thorndike 
marks were on this list. 


“At the end of each Session it is cus- 
tomary to write a note of appreciation 
to each student in the College who has 
done his academic work with distinction. 
A grade which, if maintained for the 
entire course, would entitle a student to 
consideration for Phi Beta Kappa usually 
warrants such recognition. During the 
year 1921-1922, 415 students have re- 
ceived such letters. Of these men only 
16 per cent. are below the median of the 
College on the Intelligence Test.” 


I could continue giving figures until 
both you and I reached a state of com- 
plete exhaustion. We have realized that 
we were trying an educational experi- 
ment. We did not know how it would 
turn out. Consequently we have left no 
stone unturned to discover the facts. 
These facts all point in one direction, 
and indicate that a plan of admission 
that involves the Thorndike Test as one 
of its important features affords us 
college students far more competent to 
do the work that we require than any 
method that we know. 


It is important to observe that the 
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Regents’ Examinations seem to have 
nearly as high prediction value of college 
success as the Thorndike Test. It should 
be recalled, however, that the Regents’ 
Examinations require at least 15 hours 
on the average, while the Thorndike Test 
takes only three. Hence the expense both 
in time and money is much greater for 
the Regents’ Examinations. Furthermore, 
it is obvious that a college whose students 
are drawn largely from other States can 
not depend on the Regents’ Examinations 
for all of its applicants. 

Since the introduction of the Thorn- 
dike Test, the per cent. of men who are 
forced out on account of poor scholar- 
ship has been cut in half although our 
scholarly requirements have been lifted 
during this interval. By this method, 
therefore, we are spared the unfortunate 
experience of dropping a large number 
of men on account of an inaccurate 
estimate of their competence on admis- 
sion to college. 

In my opinion it is necessary to limit 
numbers who go to college both on ac- 
count of the inability of the college to 
accommodate all who apply and on the 
more serious ground that not all have the 
ability to profit by education of the 
collegiate type. It may well be that 
many who ought not to attend college 
as at present organized ought to have 
the opportunity to study more intensively 
in some distinctly vocational direction. 
This tremendous field has scarcely been 
opened except by the large industrial 
companies like the General Electric Com- 
pany, and the American Telegraph and 
Telephone Company. 

The most effective and the fairest 
method of limiting numbers admitted 
to our colleges that I know, consists of 
a use of the School Record, the Regents’ 
Examinations, and the Thorndike Psycho- 
logical Examination, each contributing 
the information regarding the candidate 
that experience has shown it to afford 
with the greatest accuracy. 


Columbia Science Professors Make Extensive Survey of 
Mineral Resources of Saguenay River 


During the past summer some quite 
unusual experiences fell to the lot of the 
officers in the department of geology, 
although none perhaps so striking as the 
explorations of Charles P. Berkey, pro- 
fessor of geology, in Mongolia the year 
before. Immediately after Commence- 
ment last June, James F. Kemp, ‘84 
Mines, professor of geology, started for 
Laramie, Wyo., to deliver the commence- 
ment address at the State University, 
June 13. The experience was a most 
enjoyable one, and many courtesies were 
extended to the speaker and Mrs. Kemp. 
The day following they helped establish 
a summer camp of ten large tents, thirty 
miles north of Laramie, in the moun- 
tainous country, at 8,000 feet. Professor 
S. H. Knight of the department of geol- 
ogy is an old Columbia graduate student 
and Ph.D.. and he planned open-air in- 
struction for students following summer 
courses at the State University in Lara- 
mie. Thursday afternoon or evening 


the students came to the camp in autos; 
and Friday, Saturday and sometimes 
Sunday mornings Professors Kemp and 
Knight gave lectures, followed by after- 
noon excursions over the surrounding 
country. In the evenings all gathered 
around a huge camp-fire. The earlier 
part of the weck, the two instructors de- 
voted themselves to study and mapping 
of Pre-Cambrian rocks, the core of the 
Laramie range, and in time will have a 
valuable joint scientifc contribution. 
This plan of working with one of our 
old students in some Western locality 
has been several times carried out by 
Professor Kemp, with excellent results, 
both in scientific products and in the 
renewal of old and intimate associations. 

When the sessions were over, Pro- 
fessor Kemp formed one of a party of 
five, consisting of President Crain of 
Wyoming University, United States 
Senator Kendrick of Wyoming, C. P. 
Arnoldy Esq., of Laramie, and Pro- 
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fessor, Knight; and with two automobiles 
went on a 1,000-mile camping trip, from 
Laramie to the north rim of the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. The remark- 
able Canyons, Zion and Bryce, of South- 
ern Utah, were visited en route and on 
these, with lantern slides, Professor 
Kemp spoke before the New York Sec- 
tion of the American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers, November 7. Returning 
from the West the second week in Aug- 
ust, Professor Kemp continued studies 
on the geology of Lake George, in which 
he has been engaged for some years past. 
In the summer the pleasant news was 
received of his election as one of the 
Foreign Correspondents of the Geological 
Society of London—our oldest geologi- 
cal society. 

Professor Charles P. Berkey organized 
last spring an exploring survey of the 
mineral resources of the Saguenay River, 
Province of Quebec, for a large water- 
power installation, and was the director 
of its activities during a campaign of 
three or four months. Professor Roy 
Colony was in the field during this time 
with Instructor Coryell, former In- 
structor Clendenin, Curator Meycrhoff, 
and graduate students, Kilinski, Gyss, 
and Jones as helpers. With canoes, Ford 
cars and on foot a large area was in- 
vestigated and a really important piece 
of work carried out. <A detailed study 
of the Pre-Cambrian and early Paleozoic 
formations was made. Professor Berkey 
also made important progress in his re- 
port of the Mongolian expedition of the 
year before. 

Professor Douglas W. Johnson, ’03 
Ph.D., spent his sabbatical leave of ab- 
sence of the second semester, as well as 
the summer vacation, upon intensive 
work in the preparation of an important 
treatise on “The Atlantic Shore-line,” 
the results of years of study and investi- 
gation. The first of the two volumes will 
be entitled “Tke New England-Acadian 
Shore, and the Problern of Coastat Sub- 
sidence,” and will go to press this fall, 
with John Wiley and Sons. [n August 
Professor Johnson made a long trip on 
the Maine, Nova Scotia and Gaspé coasts, 
checking up his results obtained in former 
summers. The forthcoming book will be 
of unusual interest and = importance. 
Professor Johnson has been appointed 
exchange-professor in Applied Science 
with the French Universities tor 1923-24, 
and will be lecturing in several French 
institutions, including the Sorbonne. dur- 
ing the ensuing year. He carries out in 
Trance the same mission as tnat pr- 
formed by Professor de Margerie last 
year in America. His speaking com- 
mand ot French will enable him to ad- 
dress his hearers in their own tongue. 

Professor J. J. Galloway left immed- 
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iatcly after Commencement to carry out 
for one of the large oil companies, a de- 
taitted structural and stratigraphic study 
of the Mexican oil fields near Tampico. 
Very important results were obtained, for 
the present confidential with his clients. 

All the junior officers of the depart- 
ment spent the summer on the Saguenay, 
where they gained much valuable field 
experience. 

In the mineralogical branch of the de- 
partment, Professor Luquer has returned 
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much refreshed from a sabbatical year 
passed on the Pacific Coast, in Hawanu 
and in Japan. Sister universities in ali 
three were visited, and methods’ and 
equipment studied, so that some valuable 
suggestions for our own work were 
brought back. Mr. Clendenin, having de- 
cided to enter engineering practice, his 
courses were given by Professor A. F. 
Rogers of Stanford University, who is 
in the East on sabbatical leave. 
CONTRIBUTED. 


Why Study About China? 


By Lucius C. Porter, '16AM., Dean Lung Professor of Chinese. 


Most Alumni hear with surprise that 
Columbia University maintains a depart- 
ment of Chinese, and they wonder what 
sort of queer folk could possibly be 
interested in so remote and esoteric a 
subject. 

But consider! The Chinese people have 
a record of a continuous and developing 
culture through a period of some four 
thousand years. More than once in this 
long history, China was the most cul- 
tured nation in the world. A number of 
the inventions that have been of the 
greatest value to the world, originated 
with the Chinese. The use of paper and 
of printed books, of paper money ant 
negotiable instruments of exchange, of 
cotton as ‘a material for weaving, of 
coal as a fuel, of gunpowder as an ex- 
plosive, and of the magnetic compass— 
these are some of the useful, now neces- 
sary, inventions attributed to the Chinese. 
In painting, in poetry, and in many handi- 
crafts, the Chinese have produced work 
that has been rarely exceeded in beauty, 
artistic value, or delicacy by any other 
people, and much of the best of such 
work 1s sought after by Westerners today 
for the sake of the inspiration it has 
enshrined. 

May we not expect the systematic study 
of Chinese culture to yield fully as rich 
returns to the enthusiastic searcher as 
the study of Assyriology, or Egyptology, 
or Iranian, or Hindu—subjects which 
claim the attention of many? 

Moreover, the study of Chinese, unlike 
the study of the subjects named or of any 
other ancient culture, has a practical bear- 
ing upon international relationship today. 
It is plain that mutual understanding be- 
tween different races 1s the only basis for 
peaceful and friendly relations between 
them: and the study of and appreciation 
of the notable characteristics of each 
other’s history and culture, is essential to 
mutual understanding. For the sake, 
then, of helping to create a better under- 
standing between America and China, and 
thus help toward the peace of the world 
tomorrow, the study of Chinese can be 
urged. 


Some day more Westerners will realize 
what a mistake is the common assump- 
tion made by their fellows that a fairly 
good knowledge of the history of Greece 
and Rome and Mediaeval Europe, and 
the resulting understanding of some of 
the chief features of Western culture. 
are a sufficient education for an intelligent 
and educated man. Some day more of us 
will see that we cannot live in a flat world 
of Westernism, because the world of 
human culture, like the globe on which 
men live, is a sphere. The Occident. 
however fully it is studied and under- 
stood, can never be more than an incom- 
plete half of the full-orbed whole. 


To be sure, for the most thorough- 
going work, a knowledge of the Chinese 
language is necessary, but this should not 
longer be a bugaboo to deter the timid. 
Chinese in its spoken form is a simpler 
language than even English. There are 
none of the terrors of conjugation, de- 
clension or the inflections that mark 
Furopean languages. Western children 
born in China with equal opportunities of 
hearing Chinese and English spoken in 
the home, learn Chinese first because it is 
easier. Ina year of earnest study a good 
foundation can be laid. Knowledge of 
the new Chinese alphabet enables the be- 
ginner to use the characters without the 
aid of oral instruction. It is thus possible 
for the student to carry on his own study 
after a start has been made with an in- 
structor. 


The study of Chinese is not only use- 
ful to persons interested in entering busi- 
ness or education or the diplomatic ser- 
vice or Christian missionary work in 
China—it is valuable to the philologist 
who wishes to view language from a 
standpoint outside of the Indo-European 
field of languages. 


Then, too, a person entering the field 
of Chinese studtes may count on making 
an excellent living. Not only is there 
profit in business life in China, but the 
“pure” study of Chinese will yield a liveli- 
hood. American universities are begin- 
ning to realize the need for courses re- 
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Columbia’s Alumni History 
Next week’s issue of the News will 
contain special articles on the history 
and Columbia’s 


development of 
Alumni organization, as well as the 
speeches delivered at the Decennial 
Dinner of the Alumni Federation. 


lating to Chinese history and civilization. 
In addition there are a considerable num- 
ber of important museums in America 
which have first class collections of 
Chinese objects. There are several really 
notable collections of Chinese books in 
America. The care of these objects and 
of these books will not for long be left 
in the hands of persons unable to read 
Chinese. A student with an alert mind 
and an inclination to research, who begins 
now to prepare himself in Chinese, will 
find at the end of a few years of special 
study, honorable and well. paid positions 
open to him. The field is one full of fas- 
cinating opportunities for investigation. 
The competition will not for some time 
be as keen as it is in most other fields of 
literary or scientific studies. 


Notes from the Department of Chinese 


During the past summer Professor 
Porter visited Europe, meeting the sino- 
logues of England, France, Holland and 
Germany, and studying the character of 
their work and the methods followed. 
While in Paris he met Thomas Carter, 
who has just come to Columbia as in- 
structor in Chinese. By this meeting it 
was possible to make calls on Parisian 
sinologues together, as well as to plan for 
the work at Columbia. 

With the arrrval--of Mr.--Garter and 
the appointment of Franklin C. H. Lee 
as assistant in Chinese, to carry the lan- 
guage courses, the Chinese Department 
will offer an extensive series of courses 
covering the language, literature, history 
and culture of the Chinese. 

Thomas F. Carter, Instructor in 
Chinese, 1s a graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity and the Union Theological Semi- 
nary. He was engaged in missionary and 
educational work at Nauhsuchou, province 
of Auhwei, China, from 1910 to 1922. 
He did postgraduate work at Columbia 
in 1917 and 1918, and spent the year just 
past in the study of Chinese history in 
Berlin, Paris and London. 

The new assistant in Chinese, Frank- 
lin Ching Han Lee, is a native of Chihli, 
the metropolitan province of China. His 
home js at Tunghsien, a few miles east 
of Peking. After studying in various 
lower schools, he took the course in 
the North China Union College, grad- 
uating in 1916. This college was one of 
those which combined to form the fed- 
erated Peking University. After a year 
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as an assistant in. the college, Lee came 
to America for advanced study, spend- 
ing the first year at Pomona College, 
Claremont, California, and later taking 
an A. M. degree at the University of 
California. While at the latter institu- 
tion, Lee was engaged to teach Chinese to 
Americans in classes in the Oakland High 
School, as well as to groups of business 
men interested in China. He was un- 
usually successful in this work. He 
speaks and teaches a pure Pekinese ac- 
cent, which is the standard pronunciation 
for Mandarin. 


Columbia Graduate Heads Cornell 
College in Iowa 


Harlan Updegraff, ’"98AM, ’O08PhD, 
was inaugurated as the sixth president 


of Cornell College at Mount Vernon, 


HARLAN UPDEGRAFF, '98AM., ’08PhD. 


Iowa, on October 19. There were pres- 
ent delegates from eighty-two colleges 
and universities and from twenty-five 
other institutions of learning, societies 
and organizations. W. Benjamin Fite, 
professor of mathematics at Columbia, 
represented the University. 

After taking his doctorate from Co- 
lumbia, President Updegraff spent sev- 
eral years in public school work in his 
native State of Iowa. For five years he 
was connected with the work of the 
United States Bureau of Education in 
Alaska. He was professor of education 
and head of the department at North- 
western University during 1912 and 1913. 
In the latter year he was made professor 
of educational administration at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where he re- 
mained until he went to Cornell College 
at the beginning of the present academic 
year. 
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Among his publications may be men- 
tioned “The Rise of the Moving School 
in Massachusetts” (1907), and “A Study 
of Expenses of City School Systems” 
(1911). He was director of the finan- 
cial section of the New York State Rural 
School Survey in 1921, and has served 
as chairman of the National Educational 
Association’s committee on tenure and 
committee on participation of teachers in 
school management. In the last few 
years he has made a study of the general 
subject of educational finance. 

In his inaugural address he discussed 
the practical application of the principles 
of efficiency to college administration. 
He considered in some detail the aims, 
goals and inspiration of the college. 


The Alumni Bookshelf 


708A M—Joseph Gollomb: “Working 
Through at Lincoln High.” Macmillan. 
$1.75. 

709PhD—Harry L. Hollingworth: 
“The Psychology of Advertising and 
Selling.” Columbia University Press. 

09Hon—Henry Churchill King: 
“The Ethics of Jesus.” Macmillan. 
$1.50. 

°09Hon — Henry Churchill King: 
“Seeing Life Whole: A Christian 
Philosophy of Life.” Macmillan. $1.50. 

10PhD—Frederick G. Bonser and 
Lois C. Mossman: “Industrial Arts 
for Elementary Schools.” Macmillan 
Company. $2.40. 

11 Hon—A. Barton Hepburn: “His- 
tory of Currency in the United States.” 
Macmillan. 

12PhD — William H. Kilpatrick: 
“Source Book in the Philosophy of 
Education.” Macmillan. 

"12Hon — John Williams Burgess: 
“Recent Changes in American Consti- 
tutional Theory.” Columbia University 
Press. $2.00. 

13Hon—S. Parkes Cadman: “Chris- 
tianity and the State.” » Macmillan. 

714—-Lloyd Morris: “The Poetry of 
Edwin Arlington Robinson.” Doran. 
$1.50. 

"14AM, '16PhD—William A. McCall: 
“How to Experiment in Education.” 
Macmillan. 

’14Hon—John H. Finley: “The Debt 
Eternal.” Missionary Education Move- 
ment. 75c. 


15PhD—Victor O. Freeburg: “Pic- 
torial Beauty on the Screen.” Mac- 
millan. 

Special Student—Elmer L. Rice: 
“The Adding Machine.” Doubleday, 


Page. $1.50. 
"17—Henry William Hanemann: ‘As 
Is.” Harcourt; Brace& Co. $1.50. 
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1909 Again in the Limelight 

In view of the publicity attending the 
Class of 1909 through the remarks made 
regarding its member, George Brokaw 
Compton, at the Decennial Dinner of the 
Alumni Federation on October 29, the 
Class feels especially glad that its repre- 
sentation at the dinner was the largest 
of that of any single class. 


Speaking of the founding of the 
Alumni Federation, under the inspiration 
of John B. Pine, ’77, and Frederick Coy- 
kendall, °95, ’97S, and of the troubles 
which beset it in 1913, when the Pres- 
ident was William Curtis Demorest, ’81, 
and Compton was the Executive Secre- 
tary, President Butler said: 

“I want to recall the fact that had it 
not been for the vision and the courage 
and the energy of Major George Brokaw 
Compton of the Class of 1909, our under- 
taking might have been long postponed. 
It was necessary to have somebody see 
where progress lay, and to be insistent 
and persistent and consistent in having 
that progress made. That is the record 
of Mr. Compton, which it is a very great 
pleasure to recall to the minds of all of 
us as we sit at this tenth anniversary 
celebration.” 


Among the 1909 men present at the 
dinner were the president, John J. Ryan; 
the treasurer, W. H. Dannat Pell; the 
secretary, Ward Melville; William H. 
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Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
Forty-third Street. Telephone, Long- 
acre 8200 


Monpay, NOVEMBER 12. 

Alumni Fund Representatives. Din- 

ner. 6.30 p. m. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14. 

Class of 1909. Regular monthly 

luncheon. 
Class of 1917. 

luncheon. Piccadilly Restaurant, 

121 West 45th Street, New York. 
Law School Alumni Association. 

Regular fall meeting. 8.30 p. m. 


Regular monthly 


Tuurspay, NOVEMBER 15. 
Columbia University Players’ Club. 
Monthly meeting. 8 p. m. 
Fripay, DECEMBER 28. 


Class of 1917S. Annual Class Dinner. 
Details later. 


Lawyers to Meet on November 14 


The regular fall meeting of the Law 
School Alumni Association will be held 
Columbia University Club on 
Wednesday, November 14, at 8.30 p. m. 
The meeting will be addressed by Paul 
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Winston Paul, and George 


Vinogradoff, LL.D., Corpus Professor 
of Jurisprudence at Oxford, who is at 
present delivering the Carpentier lectures 
at the Columbia Law School. His topic 
will be “Universities I Have Attended. 
as Student and Professor.” 


Professor William B. Dinsmoor, Lib- 
rarian of Avery Hall, will represent the 
University at the meeting of the Ad- 
visory Council of the American Academy 
in Rome, at Princeton, in December. 


Henry V. Arny, Professor of Chem- 
istry in the College of Pharmacy, has 
been elected president of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. During his 
administration an elaborate research plan 
will be conducted at the Universities of 
Wisconsin and Michgian. 


Walter Rautenstrauch, Professor of 
Industrial Engineering, will represent the 
University at the inauguration of Strat- 
ton Duluth Brooks as President of the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.. 
on November 16. 


A revised and enlarged edition of 
“Mirrors, Prisms and Lenses” (Mac- 
millan). by James P. C. Southall, Pro- 
fessor of Physics, has recently been pub- 
lished. 
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THE Gunn oF THe Varsity C QUB 


Cross Country 


No doubt you read in last Sunday’s 
papers that the Varsity Cross Country 
team defeated Yale in a dual meet. A 
Yale man won the race, and right behind 
him five Columbia men finished in a 
bunch, with the low score of 20 points. 
Fifteen points is a perfect score. 

Cross Country running is increasing in 
popularity and accordingly in success at 
Columbia. The squads reporting to 
Coach Merner are larger than any in 
recent years and Columbia’s showing is 
better than it has been in a decade. To 
make good, the candidate needs two quali- 
cations: freedom from organic impair- 
ment, and will-power. Skill, previous 
knowledge of the game, a special type of 
physical make-up, are all unnecessary. 
Cross Country running is one sport where 
all men start equal. 

Much credit should be given to the Cross 
Country runner. Six and a quarter miles, 
up hill and down, on grass and road, over 
fences and through water, is a long, long 
way. Spectators are few, and the nature 
of the contest makes it impossible for the 
iew to see more than a small portion of 
the race. Their encouragement is, there- 
fore, almost entirely lacking. The high 
probability of success for those who per- 
severe, however, is an incentive, and com- 
pensates in some measure for the spec- 
tacular disadvantages of a sport that re- 
quires the competitor not to hide his light 
under a bushel, but rather to diffuse it 
over a six mile course. 

For a period of years, Cross Country 
and Cornell were always mentioned to- 
gether. Squads of 200 to 400 men turned 
out for that sport at Ithaca, and year 
after year Cornell has won the Intercol- 
lcgiate Cross Country Championship. For 
the past few years, however, Moakley 
seems to have lost his knack of turning 
out Championship teams. Perhaps he has 
been concentrating on short distance run- 
ning to disprove the statement that Moak- 
ley can’t develop sprinters. 

Scoring in Cross Country is different 
trom most sports. Each team starts sev- 
en to nine contestants and the numbers 
of the places of the first five men to fin- 
ish for each team are added together. The 
team with the lowest score wins. Through 
this scoring arrangement, accordingly, al- 
though the first five men count for their 
team score, the places scored by the other 
members of the team may count against 
the other team. For instance, in the Yale- 
Columbia dual meet, the sixth Columbia 
man finished before the fifth Yale man, 
thereby increasing Yale score from 35 to 


According to the New York papers, 
George Foster Sanford, Football Coach 
at Rutgers since 1913, will retire from 
active coaching at the end of the present 
season. Sanford will be remembered as 
a coach of the Columbia eleven before 
football was abolished on Morningside 
Heights in 1905. 
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Middlebury Comes But Does Not Conquer 


Columbia 9 


Columbia's 9 to 6 defeat of Middle- 
bury came as a great relief to Columbia 
men in general, for the showing of the 
team on tne previous Saturday against 
Williams had been disappointing and to 
some discouraging. A number of the 
old faults cropped up and things looked 
very dubious. 

But last Saturday the team played so 
well that the undergraduates are looking 
forward to the Cornell game with less 
fear of an impending disaster. Middle- 
bury displayed a team which satisfied 
many that its tie game with Harvard was 
not a “fluke.” The backfield was fast, 
and Dave Morey, the old Dartmouth 
player and present Middlebury coach, 
has taught his men many of the tricks 
which characterized the play of the Big 
Green teams of the pre-war days. The 
various hidden ball plays had our rush- 
line quite mystified at times, partly be- 
cause a number of the men on the line 
are new at the game and not up to most 
of the tricks of football, and partly be- 
cause the Middlebury execution was well 
nigh perfect. De 

Once the linemen and secondary de- 
fense scented the whereabouts of the 
ball, however, they were quick to get 
their man. The tackling of the Colum- 
bia men was some of the best scen this 
year, and the general spirited play of the 
squad was a most promising feature. 

The ends, Wagner and Tiihonen, got 
down quickly under the punts, and usu- 
ally nailed the receiver of the kicks be- 
fore the ball had a chance to move up 
the field. One Middlebury back had a 
habit of catching Wagner by the arm 
and swinging him about. The officials 
seemed to think it was above question. 
Both Wagner and Tiihonen showed up 
well in splitting the Middlebury inter- 
ference and getting their man, in the face 
of a screen of interference. Their work 
in receiving forwards was not up to the 
usual standard, however. 

Brodil at center was one of the bright 
features of the day. He was the ficld 
gencral and did great work in advertis- 
ing the Middlebury forwards. He has a 
good football head, and next to Captain 
Koppisch is the most valuable man on 
the squad. 

The Columbia touchdown, made by 
Jaeger in the first few minutes of play, 
was largely responsible for the defensive 
play ordered by Echavarria, quarterback. 
Middlebury had just punted to Colum- 
bia and the team had the ball on the Ver- 
monter’s 46-yard line. On a kick forma- 
tion, the ball was sent direct from Brodil 
to Jaeger, and the latter started as if on 
a trip around right end. He then cut 
into a big hole between tackle and guard, 
outsprinting the Middlebury backs to the 
goal line. 


Although Schimititsch missed the goal, 
he came back in the third quarter with a 
nice placement from the 25-yard line, 
which was the telling score of the after- 
noon. Klevenow made the Middlebury 
touchdown on a plunge through the cen- 
ter of the line from the 7-yard line. A 
forward pass and a penalty led up to the 
visitors’ score. 

Just after Middlebury gained its six 
points and a poor pass from the center 
prevented a try for the extra point, 
Douglas Lawson, acting as the coaching 


Middlebury 6 


director of the day, sent Captain Kop- 
pisch on the field. His entry steadied the 
team and carried it through safely in the 
remaining minutes of play. Koppisch 
made a nice punt while on the field, the 
ball traveling from Columbia’s 36-yard 
line to Middlebury’s 29-yard line. 

Von Brocklin did most of the punting. 
Some of his kicks wasted most of their 
power on height rather than distance. 
Generally speaking, the Columbia punt- 
ing was a decided improvement over the 
previous games. 

Kirchmeyer, who surrendered his full- 
back position to Koppisch near the finish, 
did excellent work on the defense. He 
is one of Haughton’s best defensive men. 


The summary follows: 
COLUMBIA (9) MIDDLEBURY (6) 


Wagner L.E. Novotny 
Schopp L.T. Mullen 
Jackson L.G. Riegelman 
Brodil C. Moynihan (capt) 
Schimititsch R.G. Ehlert 
Price R.T. Brosowsky 
Tiihonen R.E. Potter 
Echavarria Q-B. Quackenbush 
Van Brocklin a: Holquist 
Jaeger R.H. Carleton 
Kirchmeyer F.B. Klevenow 
SCORE BY PERIODS 

Columbia j4.04<¢e0s accent ans 6 0 3 0—9 
Middlebury va cia ice cdw dens 0 0 0 6—6 

Touchdowns: Jaeger, Klevenow. Goal from 
field: Schimititsch. 

Substitutions—Columbia: Walder for Jack- 


son, Jackson for Walder, Hamon for Van Brock- 
lin, Smullen for Schopp, Schopp for Price, Of- 
ferman for Jackson, Koppisch for Kirchmeyer. 
Middlebury: Papke for Quackenbush, McLaugh- 
lin for Potter, Potter for Brosowsky, Kilbride 
for Potter, Whitney for Carleton, Carleton for 
Whitney, Quackenbush for Papke, Papke for 
Quackenbush, Whitney for Hollquist, Bennett 
for Novotny, Lobe for Carleton. , 

Referee, L. O. Kirberger, W. & Panero 
H. E. Van Surdan, Wesleyan; head linesman, 
W. W. Elder, William. Time of periods: 15 
minutes. 


Freshmen Visit Irving School Gridiron 
and Win 


The freshmen were at Tarrytown 
while the varsity was defeating Middle- 
bury, and won their third game of the 
year. Bill Cook’s team defeated the 
Irving School by a score of 27 to 7, 
leaving little doubt as to its complete 
superiority. 

Cyril Empringham, who was recently 
elected captain of the team, scored three 
of the touchdowns and Robbins made 
the other one. Roberts converted three 
of his placement kicks after touchdowns 
into points. 

The new freshmen captain is a gradu- 
ate of Yonkers High School, where he 


The Football Schedule 


Columbia, 13; Ursinus, 0. 
Columbia, 0; Amherst, 0. 
Columbia, 12; Wesleyan, 6. 
Columbia, 7; Pennsylvania, 19. 
Columbia, 0; Williams, 10. 
Columbia, 9; Middlebury, 6. 
November 10, Cornell at 
Grounds. 
November 
Field. 
November 
Grounds. 


Polo 


17, N. Y. U. at Baker 


29, Dartmouth at Polo 
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played football, baseball and basketball, 
and at one time was captain of the foot- 
hall team. He ts a half back, and Bill 
Cook thinks he is one of the most prom- 
ising backs on the squad. 


The freshmen play the Cornell frosh 
at Ithaca Saturday in the final game on 
the schedule: 


The summary follows: 


COLUMBIA (27) IRVING (7) 
Richardson L.E. Sims 
Davis L.T. Norris 
Adelman L.G. Brabant 
French C. Lambert 
Hamilton R.G. Valles 
Case R.T. Jones 
Byrne R.E. Ryan 
Eisenberg pb Highland 
Empringham (capt.) L.H. Bradley 
Hanley R.H. Downie 
Roberts F.B. Hammes 
SCORE BY PERIODS 

Columbia Frosh............. 0 614 7-27 
PENI? | cles antes ie eh ocean oe 0 7 0 0—7 
. Touchdowns: Sims, Empringham (3), Rob- 
bins. Goals after touchdown: Roberts (3) (from 


placement). 

_ Substitutions-—Columbia: Robbins for Hanley, 
Keily for French, French for Kelly, Schachner 
for Hamilton, Eisman for Adelman, Curtis for 
Davis, Johnston for Case, Thompson for Rich- 
ardson, Hoy for Byrne, Foley for Eisenberg. 
Sessit for Robbins, Hanley for Sessit, Lecaur- 
ciere for Empringham, Jeffries for Roberts. 


Springfield Second Team Beats 
Junior Varsity 
The junior varsity was beaten at 
Springfield, Mass., 32 to 0, by the junior 
team of the Springfield Y. M. C. A. Col- 
lege. The home team used the forward 
pass attack to win, and outweighed the 
Blue and White team. Eddie Lynch, a 
halfback, has been elected captain of 


the Jayvee team. He was a substitute on 
the 1926 freshman team. 


Basketball Squad Reports With 
Veterans Missing 


Basketball is quietly finding its place 
on the athletic map. Columbia has proh- 
ably its best looking squad since before 
the war. 
championship calibre is a much different 
question and cannot be settled until the 
middle of March. 


Deering has lost Capt. Bob Pulleyn and 
“Moe” Reilly of last year’s team and pos- 
sibly “Chick” Springhorn, who is still 
registered in the School of Business. 
Sam Strom, last year’s star forward, and 
Capt. Cort Wilson, a guard, are working 
with the squad. Howard Dockerill, a 
guard and a forward of league experi- 
ence, Donaldson, a centre for some time 
last year, and Fields, a substitute forward 
of a year ago, are really the only experi- 
enced men on the squad. 

There is some likely looking material 
which has come up from last year's fresh- 
men class and if these men assimilate the 
teachings of Deering and fit themselves 
well into his way of doing things, then 
Columbia can look to the sky. Right 
there, though, ts the crux of the situa- 
tion. The team lacks experience, and 
experience is a mighty valuable part in 
any athletic machine. 


Yale Runs Second to Cross-country Team 

The cross-country team made its first 
appearance of the year in open competi- 
tion last Saturday morning at Van Cort- 
landt Park in a run with Yale. Colum- 


But whether the team will be of - 
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bia triumphed by a score of 20 to 35. 
Capt. Treadwell of Yale won the race, 
covering the six miles in 34 minutes, 32 
seconds. Horton, Skeats, Schmid, Capt. 
Moore and Theobald of Columbia fol- 
lowed him quickly over the line. 


The showing of the team struck a re- 
sponsive chord about the University and 
has raised high hopes for the intercol- 
legiates. There is no Walter Higgins on 
the team, but it is a team which has mass 
strength and will be a dangerous tactor 
for the present champions, Syracuse, at 
the championship run on November 20, at 
Van Cortlandt Park. 


The summary follows: 


TIME 

1—Treadwell (Captain), Yale......... 34.32 
2—Horton, Columbia...............-. 2 34.36 
3 -Skeats, Columbia... .........0-0008. 35.11 
4—Schmid, Columbia........0.......... 36.03 
5—Moore (Captain), Columbia........ 36.01 
6—-Theubold, Columbia................ < 36.14 
FOAL uUrtetiy. Vales cewek tiekn cad een ewes 36.30 
S$ Hillis. Valewco.d eccubdsate asada 2 37.03 
9-= Davis, -Y al€sine Midweek dedaes ohek, 37.42 
10--Gault, Vales 2s. 4.56446 056-20008400 37.50 
11—W ilmot, Vale es-ccvcncisscecwisoesess S18 
12—Johnson, Columbia...............65 x 38.31 
13—Greeley, Yale....... cece eee eee ees RAR 
14—Jones, Columbia............0.20055 39.02 
15—Thome, Yale.......... 2.00 ee eee ee 39.07 
16—-Blacchinsky, Columbia.............. 39.12 
17—Barnes, Yale......susnnueneseso esan ~ 39.17 
18—Bernson, Columbia................ 39.22 

Team Scores: 

Columbia «oi2ce.iastaces 2 3 4 5 6-20 
Wale! a5 ei oeus ese Be Me awe 1 7 8 9 10—35 


“Beat Cornell” the Slogan on Campus 


The past week has been “Beat Cornell” 
week about Morningside Heights. The 
campaign culminates tonight with a 
monster mass mecting on the campus 
which will be attended by the under- 
graduate body and a number of men 
active in the alumni athletic circles. A 
student committee, headed by Gerald 
Brophy, had charge of arousing students 
and alumni sentiment to support the team 
for the game with Cornell. 


Signs were posted freely about the 
campus and even stationery was printed 


-with the slogan printed in blue across 


the envelopes and paper. 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 


Hall, Columbia University, New York. 
(Telephone, Morningside 1400). Mail ad- 
dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


78Mines—Marcus Benjamin repre- 
sented Columbia University at the in- 
auguration of William Mather Lewis 
as President of George Washington 
University, on Wednesday, November 
7, 1923, at Washington, D. C. 

’90, °91A M, ’93L—The engagement 
was announced on October 29, of Miss 
Flaine Sargent Oakey, daughter of Mrs. 
Daniel Oakey, of 128 West Eleventh 
Street, New York, to Charles M. 
Bleecker. The date for the wedding 
has not been set. Bleecker is living at 
11 West 8lst Street, New York. 

’94S — William Young Westervelt 
has just returned to New York after 
a siege of three months’ illness with 
typhoid fever. Within a few days he 


November 9, 1923 


expects to sail for Bermuda to recover 
his health again, returning to business 
some time in December. Westervelt 
was taken ill on a motor trip through 
New England last June. He was taken 
to the hospital at Whitefield, New 
Hampshire, where he remained for 
fourteen weeks, at times in a very 
serious condition. In September, B. 
Britton Gottsberger, '95Mines, motored 
with him to Washington, Connecticut, 
where he was recuperating until his 
recent trip to New York. 


95, "96AM, ’97L, 12PhD—Arthur K. 
Kuhn, formerly an associate on the 
Columbia Law Faculty, addressed the 
Law Club of Princeton University on 
October 19th, on “Some Practical 
Phases of International Law.” <A 
large gathering of Princeton men who 
have selected law for their post- 
graduate work were in attendance, as 
also Professors Marshall, Brown and 
Corwin, and a number of Princeton 
alumni. A dinner in honor of the 
speaker preceded the lecture. Kuhn 
has recently organized the American 
Branch of the International Law Asso- 
ciation, a world-wide organization of 
international lawyers and publicists. 


07, °10_L—Henry E. Chapin, formerly 
of the legal ‘staff of the American 
Steamship Owners’ Mutual Protection 
and Indemnity Association, Inc.. now 
is associated with the law firm of 
Crowell & Rouse, at 24 Broad Street, 
New York City. 

08, *11L—Harold A. Content was 
unanimously elected President of the 
Seventy-Ninth Division Association, in 
succession to Brigadier General Milton 
A. Reckord, at the Second Reunion of 
the Association, held in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. October 12, 13, and 14. 


10—On June 3, 1923, the six-year 
old son of Mr. and Mrs. Martin De- 
gavre died after an illness of two 
weeks. Recently Mr. and Mrs. De- 
gavre moved to 747 Clifton Avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

"11, 12A M—William Neely Ross has 
accepted a call to become Pastor of the 
First Reformed Church, of Nyack. 
New York. He will be installed there 
on November 18. Ross is living at 20 
Tallman Place, Nyack, New York. 


"12, "14AM, ’22PhD—Lambert A. 
Shears, formerly at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn., is now in- 
structor in German at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. Shears 
is living at 432 West 8th Avenue, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


"12—Joseph I. Pascal, Director of 
the American Institute of Optometry. 
New York City, delivered two lectures 
at the recent National Optometric 
Convention held in Chicago. His sub- 
ject was “Visual Exercises,” in con- 
junction with the use of lenses and 
prisms. Pascal is living at 37 West 
97th Street, New York. 


"13—-George Danforth Caldwell was 
recently promoted from Captain to 
Major, Infantry, R. O. T. C. and as- 
signed as machine gun officer, 398th 
Infantry, 100th Division, Infantry Or- 
ganized Reserves. 


714P&S—TIra I. Kaplan writes from 
Frankfurt. Germany, that he expects 
to return to the United States some- 
time this month, and that his New York 
Citv address will-be 7 Vestry Street. 
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"14, °15AM—Charles M. Knapp re- 
signed his position as assistant profes- 
sor of history. government and politics 
at Svracuse University last September, 
and is now professor of history at the 
Western State Normal College, at 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


714, °15A M—Five years ago George 
Douglas Hofe gave up teaching at 
Columbia to try a hand at business. 
He is now President of Jean Jordeau, 
Inc., manufacturers of toilet prepara- 
tions. at 502 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

715—Willard I. Kimm, writes the 
News thusly: “After intimate ac- 
quaintance with New Jersey and the 
Oranges, we consider it 1s a good sec- 
tion of the United States and have 
decided to locate more or less perma- 
nently at 442 Hillside Avenue, Orange, 
New Jersey.” Pretty soon that 
“Skeeters” organization is going to be 
quite strong. Hadn't some Bronxonian 
better start a rival faction? 


"15S—Harold E. Broughton is now 
Maintenance Engineer for the Trojan 
Powder Company at Allentown, Pa. 
His home address is 718 North Tenth 
Street, Allentown. 


"15, "19P&S—Robert Ogden Du Bois 
announces the opening of his office at 
125 East 72nd Street, New York City, 
where he will limit his practice to 
pediatrics. 


"15, °23PhD—Leland R. Robinson 
sailed for Italy on the Mauretania on 
October 9, 1923. He will deliver a 
course of lectures on American 
economy and business methods at the 
Business School of the Royal Uni- 
versity of Rome. Robinson’s lectures 
will be part of a special course insti- 
tuted by the Italian Government on 
business relations between Italy and 
America. 


"16, °19L—The marriage took place 
on September 1, 1923, of Raymond L. 
Wise, and Miss Karena Post. Wise is 
counsel to the legal division of the 
Bank of the United States, at 320 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


718—At a dinner at the Ritz-Carlton 
on October 24, Dr. and Mrs. Thomas 
L. Bennett, of 12 East 63d Street, an- 
nounced the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Belle Bennett, to James 
H. Schmelzel, Jr. The latter is at 
present assistant treasurer of the Gillies 
Coffee Company, at 235 Washington 
Street. New York City. 


718—The marriage of Harold E. Aul 
and Miss Helen Solt took place on 
Wednesday, October 10, at Fort Mor- 
gan, Colorado. The couple will make 
their home at 411A Decatur Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


"18, ’22S—A. Stanley Fromholz (18 
officially, ’19 socially) is at present with 
the National Aniline and Chemical 
Company of Buffalo, New York, in the 
Engineering department. After writ- 
ing that he is “still unmarried,” From- 
holz closes with “Nuff said!” 


"18—-A very short note to the News 
office informs us that William A. Holst, 
Jr., is as yet unmarried, and that he 
has been for the past five years with 
the National Aniline & Chemical Com- 
pany, at 40 Rector Street, New York. 
Holst is living at 64 East Avenue, 
Long Island City, New York. 


718—-The Reverend and Mrs. Frank 


R. Wilson are the proud parents of a 
son born on August 26. Wilson is now 
pastor of St. Andrew’s Church, New 
Paltz, New York. 


718—Lewi Tonks has entered the Re- 
search Laboratory of the General Elec- 
tric Company at Schenectady, New 
York, where he is engaged with Irving 
Langmuir, ‘03S, in research work. 
Tonks is living at 87 Hamilton Place, 
New York City. 

719, ’201, ’20AM—Walter D. Yan- 
kauer has formed a partnership for the 
general practice of law, with Eugene 
E. Sperry, ’97, 98AM, ’00L. Their of- 
fices are at 152 West 42nd Street, New 
York, and the firm name is Sperry & 
Yankauer. 

"20, ’22S—A. Williams Lienau writes 
the News as follows: “For ten months 
after leaving school, I worked in the 
machine shops of the E. W. Bliss Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn. Your humble cor- 
respondent is now employed by the 
Babcock & Wilcox Company of 
Bayonne, New Jerscy, and at the pres- 
ent writing is busily engaged in making 
patterns—no, not the Butterick va- 
riety.” 

20, °22L—Ira J. Katchen is engaged 
to Miss Lucille Svet, of Newark, N. J. 
Miss Svet is a pianist, studying under 
Professor Phillip of Fontainebleau, 
Conservatory of Music, France. She 
has just returned from Paris, where 
she studied for more than a year. 
Katchen is now associated in the prac- 
tice of law with William Harris, Kin- 
ney Building, Newark, New Jersey. 

20, °23S— Emile E. Gyss spent his 
summer as assistant field geologist on 
the Saguenay Expedition, organized by 
Charles P. Berkey, professor of geology 
at Columbia. 


“Aside from the formal examination - 


of the country around Lac St. Jean and 
the Saguenay River in the Province of 
Quebec for the geological phenomena,” 
writes Gyss, “I had the good fortune 
of seeing at first hand a people who 
are still at this very day clearing the 
great woodlands to make farms, living 
in real log cabins, spinning and weav- 
ing wool from their sheep to make 
their own clothes, making their own 
boots from their own hides (I mean 
the hides of their animals), and speak- 
ing a language that was spoken in 
France some 150 years ago. 


’20—Bennett A. Cerf has been dlected 
a director and vice-president of the 
publishing firm of Boni & Liveright, 
at 61 West 48th Street, New York 
City. 

"21, ’23L—Howard B. Nichols writes 
the News “I am now with the law firm 
of Barry, Wainwright, Thatcher & 
Symmers, at 59 Wall Street. I am 
commuting from Westbury, Long 
Island, where I moved early in the 
summer.” Several Columbia men are 
connected with this same firm, includ- 
ing J. Mayhew Wainwright, 84, ’86L, 
'O08Hon.. former Assistant Secretary of 
War and now a member of the United 
States Senate; Henry W. Proffitt, ’19, 
21L; Edward McGarvey, ‘18, ’22L; 
Frederick S. Polhemus, '23L, and Dal- 
las S. Townsend, 710, ’13L. 

’21—John Philip Foland, who is 
studving medicine at the University of 
Cincinnati, writes the News thusly: “I 
am once more ‘among those present’ 


TIFFANY & CO 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE STATIONERY 


EXACTING STANDARDS 


MAIL Inquiries GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & of {STREET 
NEW YORK 


in this home of Ivory Soap and Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. The Medical School out 
here still claims my attention—I am 
now a junior. Yes—I cut out that 
article in the June ALUMNI News about 
Tuthill, 09, and expect to drop in on 
him soon.” 


21, "23S—A. F. Cervi was married 
on June 30, 1923. Particulars unknown. 
He has been made Secretary of Cervi, 
Inc., manufacturers of toilet prepara- 
tions, and at the same time is acting 
as consulting chemical engineer of his 


firm at 284 Pearl Street, New York. 


*21—Word has been received from 
his father that Lester A. Landeau, who 
left for Hamburg on the Reliance, on 
September 18, has already visited Dres- 
den, Berlin, Vienna, and Sophia, and 
is feeling fine, having a good time, and 
thinks that after eighteen months he 
may return to New York for a vaca- 
tion. 


"21, °23S—J. Edgar Loehr and his 
brother, Stephen Loehr, ’23, have joined 
the engineering staff of the New York 
Edison Company and have been as- 
signed to the Planning Bureau of the 
Bronx Division. Ed and Steve are in 


the same department as Porter 
Murphy, 717, well-known News car- 
toonist. The Loehr boys are living at 


39 Morris Street, Yonkers, New York. 


’21— Edward B. Wilson is employed 
on the technical staff of Zinsser & 
Company, manufacturing chemists, at 
Hastings-on-Hudson. Wilson is liv- 
ing at 21 Elm Place, Hastings-on-Hud- 
son, New York. 


’22Bu—George Bock is in charge of 
the Retail Research and the Society 
Merchants’ Corporation with offices at 
Room 939, 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

’22Bu—A recent issue of the News 
stated that George Weltner was Assist- 
ant Traine Manager of the Famous 
Players Lasky Corporation. On his 
return from a recent trip to the tropics, 
Weltner found the issue of the News 
containing this information, and wrote 
the Editor as follows: ‘That is now 
ancient history. Am at present globe- 
trotting ‘on_¢he vWoreign sales force. 
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: He concludes with “Yours for 
accuracy.” 


’?23—F. W. Devlin writes that he is 
“Still on the Campus. Spending all of 
the time in Engineering School with 
that E. E. degree in mind—two years 
hence.” 


’23—Gaston B. Gesner has accepted 
the position of teacher of French and 
Mathematics in the Ruston Academy, 
in Havana, Cuba. Gesner is living at 
Lens Court, Calle 6 esq. 11, Vedado, 
Havana, Cuba. 


’?23—Arthur T. Heidenreich is teach- 
ing at the Columbia Preparatory 
School, in Washington, D. C., which 
prepares boys for entrance to West 
Point and Annapolis, exclusively. 


’?23—Walter H. E. Jaeger is now en- 
rolled as a student in Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Foreign Service, 
Washington, D. C. At the completion 
of his course he expects to enter the 
diplomatic corps of the United States. 


’°23L—A recent letter from Henry W. 
Cramer to the Law Alumni Association 
was forwarded to the News office. 
Cramer is practicing law at 331 Burke 
Building, Seattle, Wash. After stat- 
ing that he wanted to keep informed 
of the doings of the “old school,” 
though distance would prevent his at- 
tending meetings, etc., Cramer goes on 
to say: “Here’s to the old school. 
May she be better this year than she 
ever was before... .” 


Necrology 


’*80P&S—Gordon Robert Hall (Am- 
herst, ’'72), at his home, 164 Clinton 
Street, Brooklyn, New York, on Octo- 
ber 23, 1923. Aged 74 years. 

Hall was for 30 years a general 
practitioner of medicine in Brooklyn. 
He was a visiting physician to the 
Kings County Hospital and a consult- 
ant to the Brooklyn and Long Island 
College Hospitals. 


’°88P&S—lIsrael S. Feinberg, at his 
home, 310 East 79th Street, New York, 
on October 28, of chronic nephritis. 
Aged 58 years. 

’01AM — The Reverend Harrison 
King Wright (Union, ’99), suddenly, 
on June 24, from the effects of heat. 
Aged 46 years. 

Wright was appointed a missionary 
by the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, April 7, 1904, 
and sailed for the Central China field 


in August of the same year. He was 
an unusually competent Chinese 
scholar. Among his translations into 


Chinese may be mentioned: Lodge’s 
“Life of Washington,” Morse’s “Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” Lindsay's “Religious 
Principles of the Reformation,” and 
most recently, an “Old Testament His- 
tory” in the new “national language,” 
which he completed shortly before his 
death. 

In the spring of 1902, Wright mar- 
ried Mary Howe Miller who was ap- 
pointed a missionary with him. She 
died in 1904. On April 11, 1906, at 
Ningpo, Wright married Miss Edwina 
Wilson Cunningham, who, with their 
son, Hugh King Wright, born in 1907, 


survives him. 
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FFICIALS examining the Serbian immigrant boy, Michael Pupin, 

shook their heads. He had five cents in his pocket, and confessed 

that he knew no one in America except Franklin, Lincoln, and Harriet 

Beecher Stowe. One said: “You showed good tast: when you picked your American acquaintances.” 


* 


* 


A cracker factory in the heart of New York was Michael Pupin’s first “college.” Here the 
immigrant boy punched names on biscuits. His chaplain, he says, was “Jim,” fireman in the boiler 
room. who preached the principles of Americanization. His first professor was a fellow worker, 
learned in the classics; his “dormitory,” a dreary room on the top floor. 


* 


* 


Michael Pupin’s autobiography has the charn and “go” of a tale of adventure, but from its 
narrative there unfolds a scientific romance until now untold—the story of the astounding devel- 
opments in the field of the physical sciences in recent decades. 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


Ludwig van Beethoven, of whom 

it has been said that he was the 
greatest of all musicians. A generation 
later was born the Steinway Piano, which 
is acknowledged to be the greatest of all 
pianofortes. What a pity it is that the 
greatest master could not himself have 
played upon the greatest instrument — 
that these two could not have been born 
together! Though the Steinway was de- 
nied Beethoven, it was here in time for 


O: the 26th of March, 1827, died 


Liszt and Rubinstein, for Wagner, Berlioz 
and Gounod. And today, a still greater 
Steinway than these great men knew, 
responds to the touch of Paderewksi, 
Rachmaninoff and Hofmann. Such, in 
fact, are the fortunes of time, that tcday, 
this Instrument of the Immortals, 
this piano, more perfect than any 
Beethoven ever dreamed of, can be pos- 
sessed and played and cherished not only 
by the few who are the masters of music, 
but by the many who are its lovers. 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 
Prices: $875 and up, plus freight at points distant from New York. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th Street, New York, 
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WHAT HAVE WE HERE?—At the end of ten 
vears of Alumni Federation activities, it is not unfitting 
for us to look critically at our Alumni situation and 
to take account of stock. We do not often have an 
opportunity to hold the mirror up to our nature. When 
the occasion permits, we should take due advantage 
of it. 


In the first place we think we should unhesitatingly 
and unreservedly pay tribute to the men who in the 
past have given, and who in the present are giving, of 
their time and energy to make the Alumni a real force 
in the life of Columbia University. After all, the 
record of any organization ts bound up in the careers 
of a few distinct personalities. That there have always 
been a few such in our Alumni affairs goes without 
question. To them we give all the homage that is their 
due. We refrain from mentioning names, for the simple 


reason that we wish to avoid even a suspicion of dis- 
crimination. 

Next we want to register our thanks to University 
officials who, seeing far ahead, realized the value of 
organized Alumni effort and bore with the youth of 
the organization, trusting that the experience which 
only maturity brings would convince the Alumni them- 
selves and all who came under their influence, that the 
hest service the Federation could render to the Univer- 
sity 1s providing a well informed Alumni public. 


The history of .the Federation itself, adequately cov- 
ered elsewhere in this issue, describes the building up 
of the organization which we hope will accomplish 
much for the Columbia University of the future. It 
may be of interest to recite a few points of similarity 
and dissimilarity between the Columbia alumni situation 
and that which obtains at some of the other institutions. 
If this is viewed dispassionately, the greater will appear 
the achievement registered by the Federation in ten 
years, at least four of which were very distinctly war 
years. 

In the first place, there is no general recognition of 
the fact that in spite of the large enrollment in alt 
schools of the University, we really add a relatively 
small number to our Alumni rolls annually. It 1s 
common knowledge that the registration at Columbia 
is approximately 30,000 each year. Of this number, 
more than 12,000 attend the Summer Session, ap- 
proximately the same number are registered in Univer- 
sity Extension, leaving about the same number as 
students in the regular full-academic-year session. This 
last group includes the students in Teachers College 
and Barnard College, maintained under separate Boards 
of Trustees, so that the net is in the neighborhood of 
6,000. Last year, for example, the actual number 
of students who were eligible for membership in the 
Alumni Federation on graduation was 5,872. Of this 
number only 2,041 were of the academic department. 

The Federation is a University organization, and one 
of its chief aims is to build up açcUniversitv spirit 
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among the Alumni. Yet there are few universities— 
a very few—in this country which face similar con- 
ditions in their alumni atfairs, and the exact situation 
should be considered when comparisons as to alumni 
interest and alumni activity are made. It is fruitless 
to compare the alumni activity, let us sav, of Princeton, 
where there is no large law or medical school alumni 
public, with that of Columbia; nor of Amherst, which is 
a small college with none of the conditions surrounding 
it that are as compelling as are those which we at 
Columbia face continually, 


Furthermore, we are just ten years old as an alumni 
family. At Yale there is evidence that Yale class 
secretaries were at work as early as 1790. The entire 
scheme of alumni organization at Yale is based on the 
class organization. Although the history above referred 
to will indicate that there was some alumni activity 
at Columbia early in the nineteenth century, no definite 
plan of bringing all Columbia men together for a 
common purpose was ever put forward until the Fed- 
eration came upon the scene. We are not only ten 
vears old, but we are only ten years old. We have a 
great chance to profit by the mistakes of our pre- 
decessors in this line of endeavor elsewhere, and with- 
out violating any of the canons of academic etiquette 
we have endeavored to make just as much out of their 
longer experience as we possibly could. 


The specific achievements to record shine out as 
milestones along a path which has been remarkably 
straight for its progress. We have solved once and 
for all the problem of Alumni representation on the 
Board of Trustees of the University. It may be a 
surprise to learn that this is a question which is still 
agitating the alumni (and incidentally the authorities ) 
of a great many institutions of learning. This gives 
the alumni a direct voice in the management of the 
institution. Perhaps in future years, details in the 
present method of selection will be changed, but cer- 
tainly the idea and value of alumni representation has 
been definitely established at Columbia. 


We have made it possible for our graduates to give 
vocal expression to their ideas on any subject pertain- 
ing to Columbia, through the medium of the ALUMNI 
News, which, whatever its faults, exists for Columbia 
alumni first of all. We pat ourselves on the back 
lightly and state with due pride that we are held with 
considerable respect by our contemporaries. The 
fact that we have been able to go as far as we have 
in the brief span of fourteen vears, with all the handi- 
caps we have faced, is no mean accomplishment. to 
place on record. We hope you have liked us, we 
hope you will continue to do so, and we wish most of 
all that vou will give evidence of this by helping us at 
every possible opportunity. 


We are proud of our Alumni Office. Nowhere in 
the country is there a statf more devoted to the tasks 
set before it by a not always patient or understanding 
group of enthusiastic graduates, than the faithful corps 
of assistants who operate in the traditional atmosphere 
of 311 East Hall. It doesn’t matter where Alumni 
headquarters will be located when this little red brick 
building is demolished; in our opinion Alumni Head- 
quarters should be designated “311 East Hall” in per- 
petuity. The term has come to mean something in our 
Alumni life. It is just as significant as is Downing 
Street, or Wilhelmstrasse, or Maison de Punk. The 
place has a soul. The reason for it is the self-sacrifice 
that has gone into the space between its four walls and 
its floor and ceiling. If every undertaking fostered 
by Columbia University could have back of it the faith. 
hope and charity that has characterized the labor ot 
love recorded in this unostentatious center of enthu- 
siasm, what a glorious future the University would 
have. Under successive .\lumni Secretaries, record 
keeping and filing, and the thousand and one odd serv- 
ice “jobs” that come up in the course of every day in 
the Alumni Office, have become so systematized that 
our plant has become famous wherever alumni officers 
congregate. 

As the University has been built up, within the or- 
ganization there has come to be a loval group of gradu- 
ates of each school that has maintained its sincere 
regard and love for that particular branch of Coluniia’s 
academic cosmos in which it (collectively) received its 
training. There are no more loval alumni in the world 
than those of Columbia College. The enthusiasm of 
the School of Mines graduates toward the old School 
of Mines is a well-known tradition. In spite of the fact 
that a very large percentage of the alumni ot our 
professional schools come to us with prior academie 
affiliations, the Law, P & S, and the Graduate Schools 
alumni continually give concrete evidence of their de- 
votion to these schools as integral parts of the great 
University of which they form a part. 
and that of the alumni of the younger Schools of 
Architecture and of Business, has been tangibly ex- 


This feeling. 


pressed by the formation of the seven really great 
school alumni associations, each one of which, in its 
own sphere, maintains definite activity on behalf of its 
own department, comparable to the activity of the 
entire alumni organization of many an American col- 
lege. In our estimation this record is a particularly 
glorious one in the case of the professional schools. 
What they do is not actuated merely by sentiment; the 
regard which they have for Columbia is based on a 
far finer feeling. 

So much for the bright side. Shading gradually into 
the gray we are forced to confess that in spite of quite 
a numbenof-exceptions thatGonly go to prove the rule, 
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we have not developed class activity to a point where 
this logical unit of alumni organization can be utilized 
to maximum capacity. Nor have Columbia alumni ever 
been taught to give. We do not refer merely to con- 
tributions of money, but of their time, experience and 
of themselves. In the most difficult and troublesome 
field of all alumni work—local clubs—we have done 
practically nothing. 


Nowhere in the country have college classes been as 
thoroughly organized as at Yale. The system is nearly 
as old as the University itself, and it has been developed 
to a high degree. Through the Yale Bureau of Class 
Secretaries the many units in the Yale alumni body 
are centralized, and they work as one big organization 
for the good of Yale. We do not think that the same 
type of centralization would work well at Columbia, 
but we do believe profoundly in the theory that men 
who have been most closely associated together in 
undergraduate days can be most easily banded together 
for accomplishing a certain end for an institution; and 
no matter what form our alumni organization has taken 
or will in the future assume, we can get more genuine 
results if back of whatever we do we have a solid group 
of units of this character. The feeling is growing at 
Columbia, and considerable progress has been made in 
the last ten years. The results are bound to be felt— 
are already felt, as a matter of fact. One further cog 
in the mechanism will have been forged when a Bureau 
of Class Secretaries at Columbia will be formed to 
simplify the diverse ideas and practices now in vogue 
among all classes. Such an organization was projected 
a few years ago, when the war postponed definite action. 

Because of the rapid growth of the University, no 
concerted attempt has ever been made to impress upon 
Columbia men, from Freshman year upward, the ob- 
ligations they assume when they enter her halls. It 
is no mere catch phrase to state that these can never 
be repaid. No student ever gives to the Univer- 
sity the equivalent of what he gets out of the 
experience he gains, whether it be in one, two, three 
or more years. It is not in the sense that this is to be 
repaid that the University performs her function, but 
our unavoidable obligation as Alumni is that we should 
recognize what has been done for us and repay the 
debt before being asked. Certainly Columbia has never 
appealed to her alumni for help, nor will she ever appeal 
in vain. The Alumni themselves have many times 
offered to lend assistance in a time 
of stress. It has been at such 
times that we learn of the erron- 
eous opinion that exists—namely, 
that Columbia is such a wealthy 
institution, both as to money and 
other means, that the help of an 
individual Alumnus can be of little 
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assistance. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 

In an attempt to make this matter plain to graduates, 
the Alumni Fund was started. On the surface the 
Fund provides an opportunity for all Columbia men 
to contribute to her support in the current medium of 
exchange—money. The more important function which 
the Fund performs is to interest Columbia men in their 
obligations to the University and to give expression to 
that interest in every tangible way. The Fund is listed 
in the Federation’s accomplishments of incomplete, but 
not of doubtful success. That it is destined for a 
glorious future is already perfectly clear from the ad- 
mirable record it has made in its three years of thor- 
oughly satisfactory existence, described elsewhere in 
this issue. 


Columbia has developed from a small city college 
into an institution known and respected all over the 
world. Her sons and daughters travel to all parts of 
the globe. The problem of the local club in alumni 
affairs has been repeatedly broached in the News, 
and there is no necessity to go into it further here, 
except to say that this question is one that will prove 
to be one of the most pressing which the Federation 
will face in the next ten years of its existence. What 
to do and how to do it, so that these Columbia pioneers 
will blaze a clear pathway is something that will have 
to be most seriously considered, and soon. 

All of this makes a fine record of achievement and 
outlines a busy program for the days to come. Alumni 
organizations will be on trial, not only at Columbia 
but all over the country. Furthermore, our whole 
system of education is on trial. Do we believe what 
we received at Columbia is worth while? Are we will- 
ing to support it? We are the products of the best 
that an American educational institution can offer, and 
if we believe in all that Columbia stands for, we must 
not only be willing to help the University carry on in 
her chosen field, but must express that willingness by 
concrete service. To accomplish that end the Federa- 
tion was organized, and to accomplish that end the 
Federation will continue to exist, not merely another 
ten years, but through the undefined future. 


The Federation Decennial Dinner was a success in 
every particular. We hope all readers of the News 
will not fail to scan carefully the report of the speeches 
made by Mr. Marvin, Mr. Morrow, President Butler 
and President Beach. All were of a tone that pointed 
clearly to the obligations resting 
upon the graduate of an American 
educational institution. We wish 
publicly to thank our guests of the 
evening for their inspiring words 
and to commend both Presidents 
for helping to make this one of the 
best ColumbiaQdinners ever held. 
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A Highly Successful Birthday Party 


Federation Decennial Dinner an Assembly of “Alumni Who Do”—Marvin Tells of Remarkable 
Harvard Club Organization—Morrow and Bulter Present Sound Alumni Philosophy 


No ten-year old child in all this broad 
land ever celebrated its tenth birthday in 
a more fitting and auspicious manner 
than the Alumni Federation of Columbia 
University. The party was held at the 
Hotel Commodore, October 29, and the 
list of guests included some four hundred 
Alumni who have worked and played 
with the Federation during its ten years 
ot growth, together with several repre- 
sentatives of alumni groups of other uni- 
versities. George R. Beach, °95, ‘97L. 
President of the Federation, presided 
over the dinner, and the other speakers 
were Langdon P. Marvin, a New York 
lawyer, member of the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard University and a Vice- 
President of the Harvard Alumni Asso- 
ciation; Dwight W. Morrow, ’99L, mem- 
ber of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Board of Trustees of Amherst 
College. and President Nicholas Murray 
Butler, ’82, ‘84Ph.D. 

Last Spring the Board of Directors of 
the Alumni Federation decided that this 
important milestone in the history of 
Columbia Alumni affairs should not go 
unobserved, and a special committee, com- 
posed of Rogers H. Bacon, 96, Chairman ; 
J. K. Fitch, ‘02, Levering Tyson, ’11A.M., 
with President Beach and the Executive 


Secretary of the Federation, was 
appointed to see that the event was 
properly celebrated. That the com- 


mittee succeeded admirably in their efforts 
is a fact to which every one present at 
the dinner will cheerfully testify. The 
setting was picturesque, Harry Bennett's 
orchestra never played better, the menu 
was enough to tempt the palate of kings, 
and the speeches are reprinted in full 
below in order that the whole body of 
Alumni may “read, mark, learn, and im- 
wardly digest them.” 


President Beach’s Introductory Remarks. 


The Chairman: Guests, Dr. Butler, ex- 
Presidents, Fellow Alumni: In seeking 
some data that might be of interest to- 
night. I called upon Mr. Proffitt at the 
Federation office, and, among other things 
that he sent me was a schedule that 
was prepared by Dr. Booth for Mr. 
Moran, to be used by Mr. Moran at the 
1913 Commencement Exercises. One of 
the items on this schedule reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Remarks by the Chairman introduc- 
ing speakers and other waste efforts, six 
minutes.” 

A couple of weeks ago I was over 
with the New Jersey Alumni Club play- 
ing golf, and I had as a partner, our 
good friend, Bob Macbeth. Bob said. 
“Beach, for Heaven’s sake, make it 
brief.” 


But the last word was in the ALUMNI 
News of last week: “George Beach, 
President of the celebrating Federation, 
will preside. We don't believe he will 
make a speech, but he will probably use 
up a few words in creating the proper 
atmosphere.” The Committee was tak- 
ing no chances, but I have permission 
to say just a few words about the Uni- 
versity and about the Federation. 


The time was when we used to look 
upon statistics as something very dry 
and uninteresting, but I think that is 
all changed now. You read the morning 
papers, and most of the space is taken 
up with the records of how much in- 
come tax this one or that one pays; how 
much money Henry Ford has; and how 
many deaths there were the day before 
by automobiles, and how many wives a 
man has, ete.. etc. Statistics of Colum- 
bia are therefore entirely in order. I 
think these are wonderful statistics. 


I am comparing 1913 with 1923. This 
list comprises the students in the college, 
law, medicine, applied science, pharm- 
acy, philosophy, and the Teachers Col- 
lege, in 1913, and there were 9,379, and 
we granted 2,155 degrees that year. That 
is, in 1913. Ten years after that the 
total number of students was 30,619 
students and 3,586 degrees. 

I think you will also be interested in 
these statistics from the viewpoint of 
the teaching staff. I won’t undertake to 
analyze the various professors and so 
on, but in 1913 we had 852 professors, 
assistant professors, instructors, etc. In 
1923, there are 1,781. 

The University now owns fifty-two 
buildings, eleven of which have been pur- 
chased or built in the last ten years. 
Our new athletic field comprises 26 
acres, the entire University occupies 
77%; acres in the City of New York, ex- 
clusive of the Medical School. 

My good friend and fellow classmate, 
Mr. Goetze, gave me some data about 
the finances of the University, and they 
have grown in the same proportion as 
the University itself. In 1913, our bud- 
get was $2,267,000. In 1923, $5,654,000. 
Our assets in 1913 were $45,604,000, and. 
in 1923, $72,932,000. That is certainly 
a most remarkable record. 

Mr. Proffitt really did me a very good 
turn when he sent me this July 11, 1913, 
copy of the AL.umnr News. There are 
a remarkable number of people pictured 
in this edition that have since become 
very prominent. The first one 1s George 
S. Sutherland, to whom at that time we 
gave the Degree of Doctor of Laws, and 
as you all know, he is now an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. T also notice that the 
last of the Forty-Niners, an organization 
of which I have had the honor of being 
President, made its first appearance in 
this announcement in 1913, 

There is a picture of the Class of 
1863. I don’t know how many ministers 
there are here tonight, but at the ’63 
dinner there were fourteen men present, 
and of the fourteen. six were ministers, 
six of the fourteen. There is also a picture 
of our very distinguished alumnus, now 
deceased, John Purroy Mitchel, an- 


nouncing the fact that he is retiring from 
the presidency of the Board of Aldermen 
to become Collector of the Port of New 
York. There is also a picture of Mr. 
Justice Gerard, announcing his appoint- 
ment to the post of Ambassador to the 
German Empire. 

The issue also contains a picture of 
Dr. Butler and the late Mr. Rives. Dr. 
Butler looks younger today than he 
did in that picture, and not nearly so 
stern. 


Now a few words about the Federa- 
tion. Some of you may remember this 
little pamphlet. I think that our friend, 
Fred Coykendall—I am very sorry he 
isn't here tonight—is responsible for it. 
It is called “The New Plan.” It pro- 
fesses the following: “We propose to 
bring you into touch with the men you 
worked with at the University, to keep 
you informed about Columbia through 
the Columbia Alumni Federation, which 
will bring together on a working basis 
Alumni of all schools; organize every 
class, in every school; keep accurate rec- 
ords and mailing lists of all Alumni; 
send you news from your school and the 
University; and finally continue to pub- 


lish weekly the CoLtuMria ALUMNI 
News.” That was our foreword ten 
years ago. 


We are planning the Anniversary Num- 
ber of the News, which will be published 
in the course of the next two or three 
weeks. It will contain a very complete 
history of the Federation from the time 
of its inception until today. I wish we 
could finance the distribution of that 
number among all living Alumni of 
the University. This issue will so com- 
pletely cover the ten years of the Fed- 
eration’s existence that I shall not tonight 
say more than a passing word about the 
early days. Two names come to my 
mind; of men who were of the early 
group, John Pine and Rudy Tombo, both 
gone now, but their work is still living 
in the Federation of today. 

The Federation as well as the Univer- 
sity, has some interesting statistics. In 
1913 we had 17 out-of-town clubs with 
507 members, with five school associa- 
tions having 2,751 members: today we 
have 23 out-of-town clubs with 1,211, 
and the various other school associations 
with 4,698 members. Our budget in 
1913 was $7,000.00, the current year it 
is $32.000.00. 


Many of our best friends feared 
when the Federation was started that 
it would interfere with the College 


and the various other school associations. 
That has not been the case. In fact, 
these associations are stronger today 
than they ever were. The Federation has 
helped them all, as it was planned to do. 
Our present job is making the necessary 
arrangements for Commencement Day 
and Alumni Day, publishing the News, 
assisting the University in getting out the 
catalogue, and finally and most important 
of all is the administration and collec- 
tion of the Alumni Fund. Gentlemen, 
after ten years the Federation as I see 
it is looking up and out, more helpful 
and stronger than ever, before, living up. 
to its, responsibilities; appreciating that. 
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it has made and will make mistakes, but 
ever ready in the service of Columbia 
and its Alumni. 

We have had to change our schedule 
of speakers once or twice tonight, but 1 
think with the return of Dr. Butler we 
are back to our original plan. One of our 
speakers, Mr. Langdon P. Marvin, a very 
well known Harvard man and one of 
the overseers of that university, sacri- 
ficed a very pleasant engagement to hear 
Madame Dusé to be with us tonight. 
We appreciate this very much. Mr. Mar- 
vin, it is a pleasure to introduce you to 
the officers and Alumni ot Columbia. 


Langdon P. Marvin of Harvard, the First 
Speaker. 

President Beach, President Butler and 
Members of the Alumni Federation of 
Columbia University: I understand that 
that is not the established and orthodox 
form of grecting from Harvard to Co- 
lumbia. If I had to offer you what Percy 
Haughton has, I should have been 
tempted to open my first appearance be- 
fore a Columbia audience with his grect- 
ing of “Hello, Columbia!” I suppose, 
however, that that form of greeting 1s 
reserved for meetings when important 
matters, such as football, are to be con- 
sidered, and I believe that football is not 
upon this evening's program. Perhaps 
it is just as well that neither Columbia 
nor Harvard should say very much about 
football after last Saturday. But I do 
want to say just a word, and that ts that 
all Harvard men are very much inter- 
ested in the Columbia football situation 
and very anxious that Columbia should 
be completely successful. We know 
Percy Haughton, and we know his so- 
called “system.” We have had many 
fat years under it. We know, however, 
that it takes time to establish such a sys- 
tem, as Haughton builds from the foun- 
dations up; but we are perfectly confi- 
dent that 1f you Alumni of Columbia and 
if the undergraduates will support Percy 
Haughton, and will have patience, and 
faith, you will, at no distant date, have 
your just reward, and you will find that 
the Columbia football team will have 
no difficulty at all in moving mountains, 
or anything else which it may come up 
against. We wish we had Percy Haugh- 
ton back in Cambridge, but since you 
have him, why, the best of luck to Co- 
lumbia! 

Now, gentlemen, I congratulate you 
heartily on this celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of the Foundation of your 
Federation, and I bring you the greet- 
ings of The Associated Harvard Clubs 
and of the Harvard Alumni Association. 
This morning I had a letter from Mr. 
Justice Sanford, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the President of 
the Harvard Alumni Association, in 
which he asked me to convey his greet- 
ings to you also. 


Growth of Alumni Activity. 


On such an occasion as this it is well 
for all of us. no matter from what col- 
tege or university we come, to take stock 
of what we have done for our respective 
universities, and to consider what we 
should do, and what we should not do. 
The problems that confront the alumni 
of the different universities are, after 
all. pretty much the same. 

I suppose that the great growth in 
alumni interest and activitv and influence 
has occurred, certainly during the fast 


fifty years, probably within the last 
twenty-five years, or even a shorter pe- 
riod. I was very much interested to see 
that the Alumni Association of Colum- 
bia College was founded in 1825, fifteen 
years betore the Harvard Alumni Asso- 
ciation was organized, in 1840. But fifty 
or even twenty-five years ago, the alumni 
took no such interest and no such part in 
the lives of their universities as they do 
today. At that time alumni interest 
was individual and sporadic. Now the 
alumni of every university and college 
in the country are organized, in some 
form or other, in order to help. their 
alma mater more effectively. That all 
shows that the alumni have come to a 
realization of their responsibilities, and 
of the corresponding opportunities for 
service. 

Of course, the alumni are a very im- 
portant part of the University. If all 
of the Alumni of Columbia University, 
including this distinguished assemblage, 
were to be swept away tonight, Colum- 
bia would be like a ship adrift from her 
moorings. It is the alumni who moor 
the university to the outside world. 

I can quite understand that the facul- 
ties and the officers of the several uni- 
versities may, at times, look with appre- 
hension on the growth of graduate influ- 
ence, because if it is exercised in the 
wrong direction—toward interference or 
domination of the university—it is a ha- 
bility and not an asset, a much greater 
liability than pure indifference would be. 
So I think that it ts for associations such 
as this to sce to it that the influence and 
power of the alumni are directed wisely 
and tactfully, and that they keep always 
before the alumni that their purpose is to 
serve and not to interfere. : 


President Eliot has said that the spirit 
of Harvard is “the spirit of service, the 
desire, the firm purpose to be of use to 
fellow-men.” I suppose that within the 
category of “fellow-men” he would cer- 
tainly include the university itself. I 
think that that is a good description of 
the spirit of the universities and colleges 
of this country generally, and of their 
alumni. Certainly the alumni have an 
ardent desire to serve their university. 


Forms of Alumni Service. 


At times we have to stop and think 
what form that service can take. There 
are, of course, innumerable ways in 
which we can serve. One of them, ob- 
viously, 1s by contributions of money. A 
university is the most thirsty creature 
in the animal kingdom. It is never sati- 
ated. and it is well that that should be 
so, for every dollar given to the univer- 
sity is spent for the best possible pur- 
pose, and the university always has new 
needs and room for growth. and any uni- 
versity which admitted that it had no 
need for funds would he in a moribund 
condition. The university has the right 
to look to its alumni as its first line of 
financial defense: and that the alumni 
recognize this has been shown by the 
extraordinary success of the many en- 
dowment funds that have been raised 
since the war. 

Then, those alumni called to serve on 
the governing boards of their university 
have a real opportunity for service in 
helping to administer the university and 
to direct its policies, and the general 
hodv of the alumni through these repre- 
sentatives on the boards have an oppor- 
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tunity for real influence and power in a 
purely legitimate manner. 

Further, I think that the graduates 
ought to help the university by bringing 
to ıt outside ideas, the point of view ot 
men of the outside world, wnose noses are 
not so close to the university grindstone as 
are, of necessity, the noses of those who 
are administering the daily affairs of the 
university. In doing this, certainly the 
alumni have a right to make sugyestions 
and criticisms, frankly, so long as they 
are made cheerfully and constructively. 
but I think that they ought to be caretul 
not to try to direct the policies ot the 
university or to interfere with its gov- 
ernment; for, after all, those who are 
running ‘the university day in and day 
out, the president, the faculties and the 
governing boards, have a thorough un- 
derstanding of the needs of the univer- 
sitv, while those of us who are earning 
our bread and butter in our own busi- 
nesses cannot possibly understand the inm- 
tricacies of a complicated machine like a 
modern university. 

The different universities of this coun- 
try were founded under different condi- 
tions and have grown up in different 
ways, and the same is true with respect 
to their alumni organizations, I doubt. 
therefore, if the history and experiences 
of one are always helpful to another. I 
have, however, been asked to say a word 
or two about the Harvard organization. 
and I give it to you for what it may be 
worth. 


Harvard University Organization. 


Harvard College. as you know, was 
founded in 1636. The name of Harvard 
was first given to it in 1638, out of re- 
spect to the memory of John Harvard, a 
young minister, who had died in the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay and had 
left to the College his hbrary of 300 vol- 
umes and one-half of his whole fortune. 
In 1642 the government of the University 
was entrusted to a board, called the 
“Board of Overseers.” Now, that board 
has rather a curious name, and I have 
heard it scurrilously said that the func- 
tion of the Board of Overseers is to 
overlook things, and that whenever it ac- 
complishes anything it is called an over- 
sight. I can assure you that that is nei- 
ther a full nor an accurate description 
of the functions or of the accomplish- 
ments of the Board of Overseers. The 
board was originally entirely representa- 
tive, and not elective. It consisted at 
first of the President of the College. of 
the Governor and the Deputy Governor 
of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, and 
of the magistrates and teaching elders 
of the six neighboring towns. Later on, 
I believe, all of the members of the 
Massachusetts Senate were members of 
the hoard. It was not until 1865 that the 
franchise for the election of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Overseers was 
given by statute to the Alumni of Har- 
vard. Since 1865 the board has consisted 
of thirty members, five elected each vear 
for a term of six years by the direct 
votes of the Alumni. The president and 
treasurer of the University are also er- 
oficio members. 


In 1650, Harvard was incorporated un- 
der the name of “The President and 
Fellows of Harvard College.” and this 
corporate entity and name have con- 
t*nued from that time until now. The 
Boatd* known as the President and Fel- 
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lows, or more generally referred to as 
the “Corporation,” consists of seven men, 
the president and treasurer of the Uni- 
versity, and five so-called fellows. It is 
self-perpetuating, and the members serve 
‘or hfe. That is the primary governing 
board of Harvard; but. that board cannot 
take any important step or make any im- 
portant appointment without the consent 
and the concurrence of the Board of 
Overseers. This is the case, for instance, 
with respect to the election of a presi- 
dent of the University, or of a fellow, 
or of the appointment of a professor, 
and of the bestowal of degrees. The 
Board of Overseers, also, from time to 
time initiates movements of importance 
to the University, and it exercises a very 
important function through the numer- 
ous committees which it appoints to visit 
the different departments of the Univer- 
sity. You will see, therefore, that we 
have, in a way, seven life trustees as 
against, I believe, your twenty-four, and 
thirty elective trustees as against your 
six, but with us they are not called trus- 
tees and they form two separate boards. 

So much for Harvard University. So 
far as the Alumni organization is con- 
cerned, we have two general alumni 
bodies covering all of the alumni in all 
parts of the world. There are, of course, 
other alumni organizations representing, 
for instance, the different graduate 
schools or different sections of the coun- 
try. but only these two general organiza- 
tions. 


The Harvard Alumni Association. 


The Harvard Alumni Association was 
founded in 1840, its purpose, as stated in 
its constitution, being to make closer the 
contact of the Alumni with the Univer- 
sity and with each other. All who have 
received degrees from Harvard, or who 
have been there two or more years, are 
members of the Harvard Alumni Asso- 
ciation, and there are no dues. The 
Association is governed by a Board of 
Directors, of whom nine are elected by 
the Alumni, three each year, for a term 
of three years, and there are others rep- 
resenting different Harvard bodies—the 
Faculty, the New England Federation of 
Harvard Clubs, the Harvard Club of 
New York City, the Harvard Club of 
Boston, and three representing The As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs. The Harvard 
Alumni Association has had a dignified, 
if not altogether exciting, career. It con- 
ducts the Alumni exercises on Com- 
mencement afternoon, it nominates can- 
didates for the Board of Overseers, that 
function having been delegated to it by 
the Board, it publishes weekly the Har- 
vard Alumni Bulletin, and everv three 
or four years a directory of all living 
Harvard men, the “living Harvard 
force.” it conducts an appointments or 
employment office, it is at present en- 
gaged in mopping up the Harvard En- 
dowment Fund, and it performs other 
functions from time to time in the in- 
terest of the Alumni and of the Univer- 
sity. 

The Associated Harvard Clubs. 

Then we have another general Alumni 
organization.called “The Assoc‘ated Har- 
vard Clubs.” It was formed at Indian- 
apolis in December. 1897. and last Spring 
at Kansas City it celebrated its 25th Anni- 
versary. Its purpose, very similar to that 
of the Harvard Alumni Association. is 
“the promotion of all matters pertaining 
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to the welfare of Harvard University 
and the establishment of close relations 
between Harvard University and its 
Alumni.” At first the Association con- 
sisted of a few Middle-Western clubs. 
Then it began gradually to spread, until 
now there are 115 Harvard Clubs in the 
fold. There are about 100 in this country 
and in Canada, and then we have a num- 
ber of outposts overseas—in London, 
Paris, Rome and Berlin, in Buenos Aires, 
Brazil, Mexico, Porto Rico, in Hawaii, 
the Philippine Islands, Japan, North China 
and Singapore. The Singapore Club is 
unique. It has one member. He applied 
for the admission of the club to The 
Associated Harvard Clubs this year, and 
wrote a letter in which he said that the 
president of the Harvard Club of Singa- 
pore was Philip Warren Thayer, of the 
Class of 1914, that the vice-president was 
Philip W. Thayer, the secretary P. W. 
Thayer, and the executive committee the 
whole Thayer family. This club was 
duly admitted, and he then, by letter and 
also by cable, extended an invitation to 
The Associated Harvard Clubs to meet 
in Singapore in 1924. He thought that 
the distance was not prohibitive as the 
round trip would only take about four or 
five,months. He promised a unique pro- 
gram of entertainment, with the Palace 
of the Sultan of Johore at the disposal 
of the members, with lectures on the 
cause and prevention of mosquito bites, 
a reception by the local lodges of the 
Malay Pirates Protective Union and the 
Dyak Head-Hunters League, and he said 
that the club had already cabled to France 
to arrange for the 1924 shipment of cer- 
tain beverages at present unfamiliar in 
the United States. The only difficulty 
about the invitation was that the secre- 
tary of the Harvard Club of France was 
also present at our meeting, and invited 
us to meet in Paris next year, and he 
announced that the Paris Club had con- 
fiscated the Singapore supplies. 

The Associated Harvard Clubs meet 
once a year, usually in the middlewest, 
but cccasionally in the east. The mect- 
ings last two days, and usually there is a 
sort of preliminary meeting on the day 
before. The first day is always the busi- 
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ness session, and the second day is de- 
voted to having a good time. At the 
business session there is an open forum 
and anybody can speak with the utmost 
frankness. The business is mostly 
brought before the meeting by the reports 
of the officers and the committees. There 
are a number of such committees—twenty 
last year—and they consider all sorts of 
subjects of interest to the University. 
There is a standing committee on Service 
to the University, which is always seeking 
for new and useful ways by which the 
University can be served, and there are 
standing committees on Appointment 
Offices or Employment, on History, on 
Schools, on Publicity, and on Scholar- 
ships. There are always a number of 
special committees considering matters of 
interest to the University which may 
arise from time to time, such as the Har- 
vard War Memorial, and Memorials to 
President Roosevelt and Professor Shaler, 
the needs of the Chemistry Department, 
a scholarship at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, England, where John Harvard 
graduated, and a scholarship at Harvard 
for a Frenchman, the dormitory require- 
ments of the University, and the relation 
of the College to the Graduate Schools. 
The members of these committees, who 
are pretty well distributed geographically, 


work very hard on these matters and 


are a very real help to the University. 
The reports are all printed and published 
as a supplement to the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin in advance of the meeting, and 
the proceedings of the meeting are like- 
wise printed and published in the follow- 
ing Autumn and distributed as a supple- 
ment to the Alumni Bulletin. 


If the Alumni of Harvard were to be 
reorganized at the present time, I sup- 
pose very probably that it might be con- 
sidered more effective to have but one 
general Alumni orgdnization, but the 
Harvard Alumni Association and The 
Associated Harvard Clubs act so closely 
together and have divided up the alumni 
ficld so well between them that they are 
practically as effective as one organiza- 
tion could be, although each has its separ- 
ate officers and its Committee on Alumni 
Relations. 


There is one other development which 
may be of interest to you, and that is 
a recent one. On the suggestion of The 
Associated Harvard Clubs last year a com- 
mittee of three was appointed by the 
Board of Overseers representing the Uni- 
versity, and similar committees were 
appointed by the Alumni Association and 
by The Associated Harvard Clubs, to 
meet together and to consider the subject 
of the relations between the University 
and the Alumni, individually and grouped 
in clubs. These three committees met and 
on their recommendation the Board of 
Overseers has appointed a standing com- 
mittee, consisting of not less than three 
elective members of the board, and of 
the Presidents of the University, of the 
Alumni Association and of The Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs, cx-officto. This 
committee is to receive and consider 
the reports and recommendations made 
by the Alumni Association and The Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs or by the individual 
alumni, and to report such of them as 
need official consideration to the Board of 
Overseers, or to the Faculty, or to the 
body which ought to consider them, and 
to be a-gencral liaison between the Uni- 
versity, and the/ Alumni” The University 
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has also appointed a Secretary for Alumni 
Affairs to assist in this work and to be 
the representative of the Alumni at court. 
This plan is new and I cannot say how 
effective it will be, but we hope tor 
great things from it, and we believe that 
it is going to bring the University closer 
to the Alumni and the Alumni nearer to 
the University. 


This little sketch is, I am afraid. of 
not much use to you. Your situation is, 
to some extent, different from ours. But 
I believe that the fundamental problems 
of the different alumni organizations are 
very much the same, and I think that it 
would be a great help if from time to 
time representatives of the different 
alumni associations could meet and have 
a sort of clearing-house of views, and 
help to solve each other's problems. Per- 
haps this dinner may pave the way. In 
any event, I am very grateful to you tor 
having given me the opportunity to be 
present. 


The Chairman: I am sure we all 
appreciate Mr. Marvin's coming here to- 
night under great inconvenience to him- 
self, and we certainly appreciate his re- 
marks. 


Before introducing the next speaker, 
I want to call attention to something that 
Mr. Demorest called to my mind, and 
that is that of the five living presidents 
and ex-presidents of the Federation 
there are only two classes represented, 
namely, the Class of ‘81, with two cx- 
presidents, and the Class of ’95, with two 
ex-presidents and one president. Pretty 
good for those two classes, I should 
say. 

And a nice thing about the introduc- 
ing of the next speaker is, he is a ’95 man, 
and another fine thing about it is that he 
is a Jersey man, and those of us who live 
in New Jersey feel like James G. Blaine, 
who felt that every man ought to love 
the State of Maine. We all love New 
Jersey. I was born there, lived there all 
my life and hope to die there. Į have 
great pleasure in introducing Mr. Dwight 


W. Morrow, of Englewood and New 
York. 


Remarks of Dwight W. Morrow, ‘99L, of 
Amherst. 


Mr. President, President Butler and 
Gentlemen of the Columbia Federation: 

It would have been perhaps more gra- 
cious of your President if he had intro- 
duced me tonight as a ’99 man instead of 
as a 795 man, because F am a 795° man 
only as a stranger to Columbia but I am 
a 99 man as a son of the University. 

When Mr. Bacon asked me to come 
here, he told me that President Butler 
was to speak of Columbia and Mr. Mar- 
vin was to speak of Harvard, and that 
I was to say a few words about the 
Alumni Association of Amherst. I have 
been in very great trepidation all evening 
because both President Butler and Mr. 
Marvin have been making speeches else- 
where. I was told that I was to speak 
first and to keep on speaking until they 
arrived. Ot course the arrangement as 
it has worked out is very much better. 
Mr. Marvin has spoken to you first. He 
comes to vou as a Harvard man and as 
a stranger, although a very welcome one. 
F come to you as both an Amherst man 
and a Columbia man, so I am only half 
a stranger. And finally President Butler 
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is to wind up the meeting as a real 
Columbia man in all capacities. 


Aiumni Aid Amherst in Endowment 
Campaign. 


I notice on this program that I am put 
down as the Chairman of the Amherst 
College Executive Committee and the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Amherst Centennial Gitt Cam- 
paign. I had a very unusual experience 
in 1921 as Chairman of the Gift Com- 
mittee. Ambherst College at the end ot 
the war was in the same plight that most 
colleges were, without adequate resources 
to properly pay the faculty. We started 
out to raise three million dollars, and we 
announced that we had to do it our- 
selves. Everybody told us that it was 
a very bad time to raise money. We felt 
that the psychological time to raise money 
for the college was when the college 
needed it and that the only important 
thing to do was to get the alumni to 
see that the college really needed it. 
The task of getting funds for any college 
Or any university is a relatively simple 
one, if you can reach your alumni and 
show them that the college really needs 
the money. We got very generous help 
from the General Education Board and 
from the Carnegie Corporation, as did so 
many colleges in the land. But we really 
got our three million dollars by appealing 
exclusively to our alumni body and by 
putting up to them that the college could 
not get the money and ought not to get 
the money unless the alumni of that col- 
lege were enough interested in the college 
to realize that the college needed the 
money. 


We celebrated the completion of the 
Centennial Gift in June ot 1921. There 
was a very fine man over here from 
England, Professor J. Holland Rose, 
whom many of you must know as the 
historian of the Napoleonic and the Pitt 
period. He was here to give an address 
upon the Enghsh Universities. He saw 
this three million dollars turned over to 
a little country college with 80 per cent. 
of the alumni contributing to the fund, 
and he was quite amazed that the alumni 
could remain so actively interested in the 
college and make such a substantial gift 
to it many vears after they had left its 
halls. He said “We haven't anything 
at all like this in England. If we could 
only keep the alumni of our universities 
actively interested in them there ts noth- 
ing we couldn't do, but probably we are 
supposed to be so strong and so rich 
that our alumni feel that they are not 
needed by the university after they leave 
the university. 


Growth of Associations in America. 


Why is it that alumni associations in 
America are so much more active than 
they are on the continent of Europe or 
in England? I think some explanation 
can be found if you will go back to that 
remarkable book about America which 
the gifted de Toqueville wrote almost 
ninety years ago. De Toqueville has 
several chapters on asseciations. He 
speaks of the art of association as the 
mother of action. He was very much im- 
pressed by the number of associations in 
America, associations of all kinds, of 
groups of peaple of all ages, all conditions 
and all dispositions that banded themselves 
together to conduct commercial enter- 
prises, to build hospitals. to found educa- 
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tional establishments, to give entertain- 
ments, to raise funds and lead retorm 
movements to promote things that prob- 
ably never would happen, and prevent 
things that probably would last until the 
end of time. He commented upon the 
great difference between the countries of 
Europe and America with reference to 
the ease with which men in the latter 
country banded themselves together in 
order to accomplish some purpose that 
they thought to be good. And, being a 
philosopher as well as a traveler, he tried 
to understand it, and he gave as his 
explanation that in this great new demo- 
cratic country, where people were pretty 
much on the same basis of equality. it 
was almost impossible to accomplish 
things without association. In the older 
countries, governments and great families 
could found institutions and it wasn't 
necessary to get together large numbers 
of men in order that their individual 
weakness might be made strength by the 
fact that they were tied together into a 
compact body. 

Now it seems to me, perhaps, that the 
carrying over ot that spirit was the ex- 
planation of what Professor Rose saw at 
our little college in New England. And. 
after all, the raising of money tor a col- 
lege—and I presume that that is one of 
the purposes of your association—al- 
though, thanks to the very skillful man- 
agement that Columbia has had, and to 
its location in this great city, and to the 
number of donations that have come to it 
because of its fame, you haven't perhaps 
been put to that problem as squarely as 
more obscure institutions have been.— 
after all, the raising of money for a col- 
lege is not a difficult thing, provided it 
is made an associated task of those who 
have a personal interest in it. Somebody 
has got to bother about it. You cannot 
hire anybody to do it for you. You can- 
not get a professional to go out and get 
money. A professional may help you 
with what is called the technique, but you 
have to have somebody to do it who is 
willing to put his whole heart and soul 
into it. That is true of all colleges. 


It is a little like the parable in the 
Scriptures of the unjust judge and the 
importunate widow. You are familiar 
with that parable but perhaps you will 
permit me to paraphrase it. You remem- 
ber that in a certain city there was an 
unjust judge who feared not God, neither 
did he regard man. That is a very sweep- 
ing indictment, —he neither feared God 
nor regarded man. That describes a very 
hard type of person to whom to make 
an appeal. And there was a certain 
widow that came to him for justice and 
he put her away, and she came again 
and agam. Finally he said, “Indeed. | 
fear not God, neither do | regard man. 
but T must do semething for this widow 
lest she continually weary me.” 


Now vou cannot be the importunate 
widow for anything except something 
that you are deeply and vitally interested 
in. You cannot be the importunate 
widow that will go on troubling some- 
body else to help, unless that help is 
essential and necessary to you. There is 
no short-cut. You cannot get a profes- 
sional to do it; you have got to do it 
yourself, because it is absolutely vital to 
you. If you have 100 men, or 20 men. 
or LO. men banded together to help a 
college dthatyisy vital to them, there is 
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nothing that you cannot do for any col- 
lege or any university in this land. 
Organization at Amherst. 


I was very much interested in what 
Mr. Marvin said about alumni associa- 
tions helping the college and not inter- 
fering with its management. It goes 
without saying that a college must be 
run by its academic administrative body, 
which means its president and its fac- 
ulty. The initiative of all matters must 
rest with them. Between the academic 
administratiive body and the alumni as 
a body stand the board of trustees upon 
which now in most American colleges the 
alumni are directly represented. The 
main legal function which the alumni 
have 1s to vote for members of the Board 
of Trustees. In addition to that in re- 
cent years we have established an alumni 
council whose power upon academic mat- 
ters is solely advisory. It serves a very 
useful purpose in bringing the alumni in 
touch with the faculty and the faculty in 
touch with the alumni. The Board of 
Trustees at Amherst is constituted much 
as I understand is the case at Columbia. 
We have a majority of the Board elected 
by the self-perpetuating system, with five 
ot them elected by the alumni as a whole 
for a term of five years each. And we 
have the one body instead of the two 
that Mr. Marvin has described at Har- 
vard. I have been a member of the 
Board at Amherst for seven years, and 
during that time I never have found the 
alumni bodies interfering with the col- 
lege. The difficulty is to get the alumni 
bodies vitally interested in the college. 
To get them to attend to their duties as 
electors and vote for trustees, is not an 
easy task. It is quite easy to draw pic- 
tures of alumni bodies who are trying 
to have an athletic policy or trying to 
have an academic policy, but in the short 
experience that I have had, it has not 
been true that the alumni are actively 
interested in athletics or in a special 
academic policy. 

Alumni Support Both Natural and 

Essential. 


What a reproach it would be to a col- 
lege or a university, if it feared to have 
its own alumni active in its affairs. Most 
of our colleges are in a sense offshoots 
oi the old monastery principle, of that 
amazing period of association that swept 
over Europe in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries that started the teaching of law 
at Bologna and what might be called the 
arts at Paris. They were trying to make 
available to laymen the limited education 
that had theretofore been conducted only 
by the Church in the cathedrals and the 
monasteries. That great wave that 
started the universities that we know 
today was after all a protest in many 
ways against exclusive management by a 
Church. Self-perpetuating bodies of men 
have given way very gradually to bodies 
more democratic in which an electorate 
made up of the alumni elect some of the 
trustees, or perhaps all of them, or all of 
a certain body, as they now do at Har- 
vard. After all, if a college or univer- 
sity is afraid to trust an electorate of its 
own offspring which the college itself has 
specially trained it must think very 
lightly of its own work and its own prod- 
uct. 

What body of men have a more nat- 
ural interest or a more unselfish interest 
in a university or college than the alumni 
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of that university or college? Mark you, 
I am not suggesting that anybody outside 
of the university can take the place of 
the academic faculty or administrative 
officers, but an alumni body that has gone 
on being educated—and it would not speak 
very well for the education that is given 
by a college or a university if the man 
who received it stopped at the time the 
Bachelor of Arts Degree 1s granted—has 
a legitimate and proper interest in the 
place which gave them flight. They are 
not only a very great resource in a finan- 
cial way, but they ought to be and must 
be made to be a source of advice an‘ 
counsel in the spiritual and intellectual 
life of the institutions from which they 
have gone. 

I cannot speak to you as a son of your 
college, but I can speak to you as a son 
of your very great university. It is very 
hard for us to realize, who see the great 
Columbia of today, how short its life 
has been. I left the Law School of Co- 
lumbia University about a quarter of a 
century ago. It is hard for me to realize 
that Columbia as a university was hardly 
as old then as the number of years that 
have passed since I left the Law School. 
I think it would be difficult to call Co- 
lumbia a university more than twenty- 
five years before 1899. When you think 
of how rapidly things are changing, 
when you think of what that great uni- 
versity has become under President Low 
and President Butler, and how much you 
and the associations that you represent 
have done, it ought to inspire and stir 
you all to do all that you can to keep 
the resources of that university to such 
a point that it can go on and perform its 
task in this great city. 

There is something about a university 
or a college different from any other kind 
of a thing that men are asked to give 
money to. There is hardly an endowment 
fund of any college that can be studied 
without finding a great deal of romance 
in it. You remember that old story of 
Lincoln’s riding in a cart and seeing a 
pig in a rut, and having to get out and 
pull the pig out, because he couldn’t be 
comfortable without helping it, and 
would be uncomfortable if he went on 
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without giving that help. Most of the 
things that we are asked to give money 
to, the charities of all kinds, are gifts 
that ‘are asked from the strong in order 
that the weak may be helped. That isn’t 
true generally of the college and the 
university foundations. Most of those 
foundations really represent gifts from 
the weak to help the strong. 

If you will go back to the beginnings 
of most of the colleges, you will find 
some man or woman doing without some- 
thing in order that strong men that come 
after may be made fitter and stronger. 
The men going into these colleges and 
universities today are selected men, men 
who are only admitted after examination 
because they are considered able to take 
the special advantages that the college 
offers. There is no man who has grad- 
uated from any college or university in 
this land who is not the recipient of some 
sacrifice that was made by some simple 
humble person at the beginning of that 
college, some person who did without 
something that he may have sorely needed 
in order that strong men that came after 
him might be made stronger, that fit men 
might be made fitter to do the world’s 
work. 

It is easy to criticize the colleges and 
universities—their purposes, their learn- 
ing, their teaching, their general adequacy. 
Perhaps it is well that they should be 
criticized. Most human institutions are 
helped by constant criticism whether it 
be intelligent or unintelligent. Whether 
the critics are themselves helped by their 
criticism is another question. That may 
perhaps depend upon whether the criti- 
cism is intelligent. But when we think 
of how much of opportunity is offered 
by the university to its students, of how 
much of that opportunity has been paid 
for by the “silent slumberers in the 
church-yards,” even the critic must stand 
in the presence of his own college with 
some reverence for the men who have 
builded there. 


The Purpose of Alumni Organization. 


There is an essay ‘of Stevenson’s in 
which he likens our journey through life 
to the march of an invading army through 
a barren land, in which one must con- 
stantly keep in touch with his base, one 
must constantly go back to his place of 
beginning in order to get the supplies 
without which advance would be im- 
possible. And that, after all, is in a 
sense the meaning of alumni associations 
and alumni federations, the keeping of 
the men in touch with their place of 
beginning. No normal man can come 
back to his college without having con- 
stantly impressed upon him, how much 
he owes to that place from whence he 
came, that pit from which he was digged, 
that rock from which he was hewn. 

It is not easy to define a college or a 
university. I shall not try. A university 
or a college is made up of such a num- 
ber of things. An average group of 
boys who live four years together with 
books and scholars and are then perhaps 
something more than an average group 
of men—and who do not chatter about 
that fact even though it be really true :— 
a real man leaning over a desk in a class- 
room and speaking magic words which 
open the vision splendid, a vision which 
thereafter must always command the boy 
to redeem the promise of his youth; an 
earnest ,group of men, regardless of 
whether. they) (teach or not, who are 
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modestly studying and who perhaps are 
adding a little—a very little in each 
generation—to the things that we really 
know in this complicated life;—that and 
more, that and much more, Columbia 
College and Columbia University should 
mean to you and to your sons and to your 
sons’ sons. 


The Chairman: Our last speaker, 
gentlemen, is a man that) needs no intro- 
duction in any civilized country in the 
world—Dr. Butler. 


The President’s Address. 


Mr. Chairman, it is very charming to 
stand face to face with this company of 
old friends and familiar faces, for this 
is an intimate Columbia family gather- 
ing. It has been delightful also to listen 
to Mr. Marvin and Mr. Morrow. Mr. 
Marvin, as we know, has himself for 
many years worked so hard upon the 
problem of alumni organization and 
alumni influence at Harvard, and Mr. 
Morrow, by reason of his eloquence and 
fine literary sense, would have gained 
distinction in a world with which we are 
familiar if he had avoided the attrac- 
tions and distractions of Wall Street. 

I am very glad, too, to see that we 
have here representatives of various 
other alumni associations, because the 
task upon which you are engaged, the 
task upon which they are engaged, is a 
common task, and each one of us has 
very much to learn from the experience 
and the observation of the other. 


An American Enterprise. 


I wonder whether we all realize how 
completely American this whole enter- 
prise is. Mr. Morrow quoted just now 
from J. Holland Rose, who wished that 
something of this kind might exist in 
England. Mr. Rose said that no con- 
tinental and no British university has 
anything like it. He knows of what 
he speaks. The old Etonians, the 
old Harrovians, old men of Charter 
House, join occasionally in purely so- 
cial fashion at a London club. Men go 
back to their Oxford or to their Cam- 
bridge College m ones and twos, gen- 
erally drawn there by some personal 
association with a man who ts a mem- 
her of the active body of governors 
or teachers. But this gathering is purely 
American. And I want to draw your at- 
tention to this fact. America has car- 
ried the development of the university 
as an instrument of public thought and 
expression and as an agency of public 
service, far beyond anything that has 
been accompl*shed anywhere in the 
world. We are very fond of depreci- 
ating our American contributions to the 
religious. intellectual and spiritual life, 
and while of course the great scholars 
of Europe are great scholars and out- 
number our great scholars, yet the uni- 
versity, as an institution, as a form of 
public service, has been carried here to a 
point of development of which ovr 
friends on the continent of Europe and 
in Great Britain know hittle or nothing. 
You could not have such a gathering as 
this of old students of the University of 
Berlin, or of Munich. or of Rologna, or 

_ of Paris. or of Oxford, or of Cambridge, 
Thev have never 


“our American college and university life. 
that basis of association and attachment 


to cach other while in relationship with 
the college or university, which is the 
basis of the whole American alumni 
movement, alumni attachment and 
alumni devotion. 


Foreign Universities Lean Upon 
Government. 


The reason why we have accomplished 
this is that we have built up these insti- 
tutions first and chiefly in the field of 
hberty, whereas our friends in Europe 
have chiefly leaned upon government, and 
if you lean upon government you dry up 
in any people the well-springs of initi- 
ative, of sacrifice and of progress. 

That fact has some interesting, very 
interesting, aspects. The Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge are struggling 
with a very serious financial problem. 
Those universities have always been 
poor. It is the colleges, the older col- 
leges, that have been rich; but they, too, 
have begun to feel the pinch of relative 
poverty as the cost of living has in- 
creased, and as the value of agricultural 
lands has declined, for the major portion 
of their endowments were in agricultural 
lands given long ago, the productive 
value of which is today only a fraction 
of what it was forty vears ago. The last 
Parliament appointed a commission, a 
very distinguished commission, with Mr. 
Asquith as chairman, to study the situa- 
tion and determine what should be done 
for those ancient universities, because the 
government of Great Britain very prop- 
erly regards them as national institu- 
tions which must be safeguarded and 
preserved at all hazards. Mr. Asquith’s 
commission reported two years ago, and 
made a very interesting and instructive 
report. One of the recommendations 
was, as I recall, that the government 
should appropriate from the public 
treasury the sum, so soon as it could 
manage it. of one hundred = thousand 
pounds a year for each of those univer- 
sities. 

I happened to be in the gallery of the 
House of Commions a few weeks avo 
when the Government. acting on that 
recommendation, brought on a bill mak- 
ing the first of those appropriations. I 
have forgotten the amount—it was noth- 
ing like that sum, but it was some con- 
siderable fraction of it, and it was in- 
tended to establish the principle. There 
were members of the House of Com- 
mons who opposed the bill on the 
rround that at least one of these univer- 
sities was not doing what they thonght it 
ought to be doing, and they said that 
they wished to put into the Anpronria- 
tion Bill an amendment which would re- 
nuire that university to institute the pol- 
icy in which these gentlemen helieved, 
as a condition precedent to obtaining this 
appropriation. The Government, sun- 
norted by a very large matority of the 
House, resisted the amendment and de- 
feated it. and stated in the most explicit 
fashion—it sounded as if it might be 
here in America—that that university 
deserved this assistance, and that repre- 
sentations as to its operation and policies 
must be made to the university itself and 
were not to be forced upon it by the 
House of Commons. The bill passed in 
thet form. 

The imposing of conditions was escaped 
in that instance, but that was a verv in- 
teresting illustration of the way in which 
those who have some perhaps good, end 


to serve, but after all a personal end, 
may try to use, and might some day use 
successfully, the power of the purse to 
compel a free institution like a university 
to bend its policy to the will of the ap- 
propriating body. 


American Universities Are Public Service 
institutions. 


We escape that in our better and more 
representative institutions. They have 
grown up in the field of liberty. They 
represent large and small, big and little, 
wherever they are found in the land, our 
American purpose, our American ideals, 
our American liberty of effort. No gov- 
ernment and no private benefactor can 
bend our university policies to their will. 


You might very well ask—it 1s a fair 
question—with all the great scholars that 
there are at the university centers of 
Europe, what is the ground for the state- 
ment or belicf that in the United States 
the university as a public service insti- 
tution has been developed to a higher 
point of effectiveness than anywhere in 
Europe? My answer is that the American 
university fully represents and serves our 
many-sided American life, our many- 
sided American contacts. There are tour 
estates—if I may use the word that be- 
came familiar in the 18th Century in 
France— four estates which are concerned 
in its government, administration and the 
extension of its influence. There are, 
first, the trustees, who are the corpora- 
tion, who hold the properties, who repre- 
sent what may be said to be the material, 
financial responsibility of the university 
to the public, and whose purpose is to 
put the largest possible amount of 
resources at the service ~f the university's 
policies and ideals. There are, second, 
the officers of administration and the 
faculties who have the initiative in every- 
thing that relates to academic policy in 
our university. Mr. Morrow referred to 
the date of its establishment. It may be 
fixed with reasonable accuracy in 1890, 
the vear in which our university or- 
ganization was finally brought into being, 
confirmed by the statutes of 1891 and 
1892. At that time those statutes de- 
volved the entire initiative for educational 
policy upon the faculties and university 
council, and from that day to this nobody 
has ever tried to interfere with that ini- 
tiative, to disturb it or to diminish it. It 
is where it belongs, in the body of 
scholars, and in their immediate agents. 


The alumni constitute the university's 
third estate; and the students are the uni- 
versity’s fourth estate. The students are, 
with us, as in many other institutions, 
practically self-governing. That has been 
one of the most advantageous and helo- 
ful developments of the last twenty 
vears. It has decreased the number of 
cases of academic discipline until they 
are almost at a vanishing point. It has 
aroused the sense of student responsibility 
and morale until they are the ready con- 
sultants and co-operators of the older 
scholars in everything that relates to 
student conduct and student activities. 


The Function of the Alumni. 


The alumni, the third estate, are the 
body which represents the thousand-and- 
one widespread influences and relation- 
ships of the university in the practical 
life of men. They may be represented 
by the Associated Harvard Club of 
Singapore (they) may be represented by 
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the engineers at a South American mining 
camp, they may be represented by a mis- 
sionary in a hill town of India, or they 


may be represented by the larger and’ 


more closely organized groups in nearby 
cities or in the capitals of South America 
or of Europe; but every one of those 
men, every one of those groups, is the 
unconscious bearer of the responsibility 
and the repute of his college or university. 
Once his name has gone upon its books, 
he can not take it off; he is a member 
of his university for life, and he carries 
with him into his profession, into his busi- 
ness, into his calling, into his career, those 
standards of excellence, those standards 
-of conduct, those standards of intellectual 
discipline, of action and of usefulness, 
those standards of responsibility toward 
his fellow men, which the university has 
been endeavoring to preserve and keep 
alive for generations. 


That great body of alumni has a re- 
sponsibility toward the university which 
can not be measured in terms of financial 
support, however generous that financial 
support mav be. They have the responsi- 
bility of keeping in touch with the active 
life of the college or university; they are 
to come back to light their candles at its 
altar-fire whenever opportunity offers, 
and to know what it is trying to do in 
new ways, by new agencies, and by new 
men, and to feel that they renew their 
youth, like Antaeus, by touching Mother 
Earth once more. 


The responsibility of the alumni is 
much larger in the field of intellectual 
comprehension and spiritual sympathy 
than it is in the field of material support. 
Give us the intellectual comprehension and 
the spiritual sympathy, and 
the material support will take 
care of itself. 

The alumni have a right— 
not a privilege, but a right— 
to share directly in the re- 
sponsibility for the university’s 
welfare. Some institutions will 
select one form for this, some 
will select another. We have 
selected—and surely we are 
greatly pleased with its oper- 
ation—the method which is 
substantially the one described 
by Mr. Morrow as prevailing 
at Amherst. One looks back 
upon the influence exerted 
upon the alumni by the sys- 
tem adapted so short a time 
ago of alumni participation, 
in the election of trustees, and 
reads the names of those trus- 
tees, their activity during their 
several periods of service, and 
the energy and intelligence and 
unselfishness which they put 
into their work, and he must 
say that a great deed was 
done for Columbia when that 
system was adopted. We are 
only at the beginning of alumni 
participation, alumni organiza- 
tion, and alumni support in 
this broad sense in which I 
am now using the term. The 
alumni belong to the university, 
they can not disassociate them- 
selves from the university; 
they must organize and be or- 
ganized, whether their organi- 
zation takes the Harvard form 
or the Columbia form or some 
other form. They will then 
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have organized and started to do the 
splendid, definite, responsible things 
which belong to those who have gone 
out from an American college and an 
American university. You could not 
strike out from the American history of 
the past 50 years the colleges and uni- 
versities and the life of sacrifice and 
devotion and service of their alumni and 
have very much left. 


Look at the names. Whether you look 
to the great professions, whether you look 
to business, whether you look to the pub- 
lic service, or whether you look for con- 
spicuous examples of service in humble 
station, time after time the individual 
whose name you seek and find has at- 
tached to it the symbol of an American 
college or an American university. They 
are the flower of our American life. 
They have been able to do what govern- 
ments cannot do. They have been able 
to do what other associations or other 
organizations cannot do, because they are 
brought together by devotion to one of 
the very loftiest ideals that animates the 
human being. To spend one’s life in 
close contact with those ideals, to be con- 
stantly with those who love them and 
struggle to accomplish them is, believe 
me, a satisfaction without parallel in our 
modern life. 


Columbia Organization. 


Just a word about our own organiza- 
tion. Our circumstances are quite differ- 
ent to the relatively simple conditions 
that prevail in a college like Amherst, are 
different to the historic conditions that 
govern the development which Mr. Mar- 
vin has described at Harvard. Our work- 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, ’82, ’84PhD. 


(From a painting by J. Campbell Phillips, recently presented to 
the Lotos Club, of which Dr. Butler is President.) 
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ing conditions were that we were a typi- 
cal old American college which had all 
the tradition, all the history, all the 
sentiment attached to it, and that there 
had come to be associated with it like fil- 
ings drawn to a magnet, a group of tech- 
nical and professional schools. They were 
attached to it academically, but they were 
distinct from it really; and there grew 
up, naturally and necessarily, a separate 
set of alumni loyalties, loyalties in the 
medical school, loyalties in the law 
school, loyalties in the old school of 
mines, perfectly easy to understand, per- 
fectly natural, wholly commendable; but 
as the university itself was integrated, as 
the university council came into being, 
as a single set of statutes was evolved 
to give the organization and contacts to 
our many-sided work, the way was open 
for the alumni to follow in similar fash- 
ion. There were men who saw this early 
and who were not afraid of the effect 
upon the one association to which they 
were most closely devoted. The name 
has been mentioned by the Chairman, and 
very properly mentioned, of John B. 
Pine, of the Class of 1877, one of the 
earliest among us to understand and to 
urge the whole theory of alumni organi- 
zation and alumni representation. There 
were also younger men. The splendid 
work of Frederick Coykendall, '95, has 
been mentioned, work which was per- 
haps almost as remarkable a service as 
he ts now rendering Columbia by his 
indefatigable industry as Chairman of 
the Committee on Education. I want 
also to recall the fact that had it not 
been for the vision and courage and the 
energy of Major George Brokaw Comp- 
ton of the Class of 1909, our 
undertaking might have been 
long postponed. It was neces- 
sary to have somebody see 
where progress lay, and to be 
insistent and persistent and 
consistent in having that prog- 
ress made. That is the rec- 
ord of Mr. Compton, which it 
is a very great pleasure to 
recall to the minds of all of 
us at this time. 

Mr. Morrow has struck a 
note which I should like to re- 
echo for just an instant. You 
have heard me say these things 
so often that I hesitate to re- 
peat them, and yet this is a 
topic which is ever new. Our 
university and every real uni- 
versity is a thing invisible which 
dwells, if you please, in houses, 
splendid houses built with gen- 
erous and noble hands; but the 
true Columbia itself, like Am- 
herst and Harvard and Yale 
and Princeton and the rest, is 
invisible. It moves in a hun- 
dred mysterious ways to stir 
our hearts and spur on our 
intelligences; as memories mul- 
tiply and thicken and the years 
pass and the moss and the ivy 
begin to gather on our mem- 


ories, the thought of it all 
brings tears to the eyes. That 
is the real university. Those 


of us who live and understand 
and serve our college or our 
university, are in touch with 
the spirit and are sharing the 
highest things in the life of 
the spirit. 
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The Chairman: Just one word. Dr. 
Butler, you have inspired me, and I am 
sure you have the other directors: of 
the Federation that are here. 


This is the end of our birthday party, 
gentlemen. I: hope you have all enjoyed 
it. We have enjoyed having: you here. 
I hope the next ten years will be as pros- 
perous as the last ten. We will have 
another celebration then, I hope. Good 
night. 


Among those present at the dinner 
were: 


T. Sutro, ’74L; R. T. Bang, °76, ’79 
P&S; E. Joseph, ’79, ’82L; L. H. King, 
’80 ; j. D. Livingston, "80; W. W. Scrug- 
ham, ’80; W. C. Demorest, ’81, ’83L; 
James C. Egbert, ’81, ’85Ph.D.; H. F. 
Nordemann, ’81; T. D. Rambaut, ’81; 
R. H. Sayre, ’81; Sa G. Williams, ’81, 
'’82L, ’83Ph.D.; Robert Arrowsmith, ’82; 
O. K. Hand, ’83; F. E. Laimbeer, ’83; 
M. I. Pupin, ’834 J. F. Jenkins, ’84; E. 
G. Barratt, ’84Mines; J. F. Kemp, ’84 
Mines; D. E. Moran, ’84Mines; A. S. 
Post, ’84Mines; Thomas Ewing, ’85 
’89L; N. G. McCrea, ’85, ’88Ph.D.; R. 
Lewis, ’85P&S; J. V. Bouvier, Jr., : 
’88L; W. A. Meikleham, ’86; H. H. Por- 
ter, "86Mines ; J. M. Mayer, ’86L, ’21 
Hon; W. H. ' Aldridge, ’87Mines; E. L. 
Dodge, '’88; W. R. Powell, ’88; O. B- 
Hebert, ’88Mines; E. S. Joy, ’88L, ’92 
Ph.D.; W. V. King, ’89; W. A. Boring, 
’89Mines; H. C. Pelton, ’89FA; J. G. 
Neeser, ’°91, ’93L; F. Blossom, ’91Mines ; 
G. Dunn, ’91Mines; J. S. Langthorne, 
01Mines:; S. W. Bandler, ’92; T. L. 
Chrystie, °92, '94L; F. B. Pierce, ’92 
Mines; F. J. Swift, "92L; C. H. Peck, 
O2P&S;: W. R. Shepherd. ’93, ’96Ph.D. ; 
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A. Douglas, ’94, °%ÆL; H. K. Masters, 
’94Mines; G. R. Beach, '95, ’97L; F. 
Coykendall, ’95, 97S; F. A. Goetze, ’95 
Mines; B. B. Gottsberger, ’95Mines; G. 
T. Kirby, ’05Mines, ’98L; A. L. Good- 
man, ’95P&S; E. J. Moeller, OSFA; R. 
H. Bacon, 06; E. W. Gould, 06, 99P&S: 
W. I. Slichter, 00S; H. E. Hale, '96 
P&S; E. M. La Roche, ’97; A. W. Put- 
nam, 797, 00L; J. H. Fulle, '97Mines; 
H. B. Barnes, 7L; D. S. Hudson, 98, 
01S; W. B. Sy mmes, Jr., ’98; M. 
Vogel, 08; E. R. Finch, OBL; A. L. 
Jones, '98Ph.D. ; E. A. Cardozo, ’99, 
’02L; F. S. Hackett, '99; G. S. Hellman, 
’99; O. H. Hinck, 99; F. K. Seward, 
’99; G. E. Ruppert, ’99L; G. W. Kos- 
mak, ’99P&S; H. S. Giddings, ’00, ’03L; 
D. J. Burns, ’00S; W. C. Meissner, ’00S ; 
R. J. Reiley, (00FA; D. Armstrong, ’01, 
’07L; C. E. Haydock, ’01; C. G. Meyer, 
701; H. R. Moody, ’01Ph.D.; R. H. Bate- 
son, 02; R. W. Carey, ’02; J. K. Fitch, 
’02; M. H. Dodge, ’03; R. P. Hoyt, 
’03; R. C. Knox, ’03; G. S. O'Loughlin, 
03, 06L; L. Riggs, Jr., °03. ’06L; I. H. 
Cornell, °03S; R. McC. Marsh, ’03L; 
W. H. McCastline, ’03P.&S.; G. B. Pe- 
gram, ’03Ph.D.; J. L. Robinson, ’04; C. 
W. Cuthell, °05, ’07L; C. Wood, Jr., ’05 


M. L. Cornell, 05S; R. T. Williams, 
05S; S. E. Rogers, ’05L; H. L. Mc- 
Bain, '05A.M. '07Ph.D.; C. A. Hart- 


nagel, ’05A.M.: H. McC. Bangs, '06, ’10L; 
A. O. Eimer, 06; F. D. Fackenthal, ’06; 
K. M. Spence, ’06, 09L ; W. E. Kelley, ’07 ; 
W. M. Schwarz, ’07; H. A. Content, 
708: V. W. Cutting, 08, IIL; C. J. 
Holslag, "08S; J. P. Rockwood, ’08S; 
J. J. Coss, 08A.M.; W. H. Brown, Jr., 
09: G. B. Compton, ’09, ’713L; W. Mel- 
ville, 09; W. Paul, 09; W. H. D. Pell, 
09, ’11L; J. J. Ryan, ’09S; D. E. Lath- 
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am, ‘09L; R. V. Mahon, 10, 12L; 
J. O’Brien, 710; H. Osterhout, 10, ’12L; 
D. S. Townsend, "10, 713L; H. B. Keyes. 
"10P.&S.; L. Tyson, ’11A.M.; D. W. 
Haines, ’13; K. Watkins, 14; F. R. 
Whelan, "14; D. W. Taylor, ’16S; M. B. 
Loewry, ’°17, '19F.A.; P. C. Murphy, 717; 
C. G. Proffitt, °17; J. T. Grady, ’17L; 
S. P. Burke, ’18, ’20S; G. B. Greenough, 
’18, ’21L; W. B. Brown, ’19; J. D. Ken- 
nedy, '19; I. G. Jennings, ’19Ph.D.; E. 
M. Healy, °20; P. W. Spence, '21S; 
L. W. Post, ’21L; C. Contreras, ’21FA; 
J. H. Carlson, ’21Bu; C. L. Minor, '24L. 

Officers and Trustees of the Univer- 
sity—S. Baker, N. Carlton, A. E. 
Marling, O. W. Caldwell, H. E. Hawkes, 
H. B. Howe, B. A. Hubbard, J. W. Job- 
ling and T. W. Van Metre. 

The speakers—Dwight Morrow, ’99L. 
of Amherst; Langdon P. Marvin, of 
Harvard; and President Butler. 

Guests—W. Allen, President, Union 
College Alumni; G. W. Cobb, President. 
Colgate University Alumni; G. H. Deike. 
President, Penn State Alumni; H. V. M. 
Dennis, Jr., Rutgers College Alumni; J. 
Gerdes, President, New York University 
Alumni; J. N. Henry, President, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Alumni; J. M. 
Hills, President, Williams College 
Alumni; C. W. Hudson, President, Le- 
high University Alumni; G. W. Knapp. 
Jr.. President, Johns Hopkins University 
Alumni; F. Landon, President, 
Princeton University Alumni; S. H. 
Lane, President, Middlebury College 
Alumni; M. C. Robbins, President, 
University of Vermont Alumni: A. W. 
Stephens. President, University of Maine 
Alumni; R. A. Sturges, President, Bates 
College "Alumni; C. A. Terry, President, 
Amherst Alumni. 


Before the Alumni Council 
History of Columbia Alumni Affairs Prior to 1895 —College Association Started 


in 1825—Records Date Back to 1766 


By Robert Arrowsmith, ’82, ’84PhD, Editor of the Alumni News, 1910-1913. 


HE Columbia 
Alumnus 
emerges rce- 
luctantly from 
mists and 
sparse records 
of the earliest 
period. Individ- 
ual names, great 
in the country’s 
history, stand out from the beginning— 
Hamilton, Jay, Livingston, Morris, Clin- 
ton. But of the Alumnus, as such, almost 
no traces appear for the first seventy 
years of our collegiate history. 

Perhaps the first recorded reference 
to Alumni activities is found in a note 
published in the New York Gasctte of 


the 


June 12, 1766, and dated “King’s Col- 
lege, May 26, 1766,” which states that 
“several gentlemen, having thought 


proper to form themselves into a Liter- 
ary Society, for the encouragement of 
learning and the excitement of emulation 
and attendance among the students of 
this College, have raised a fund... 


and propose to distribute the following 
premiums at the next examination, be- 
fore the Governors and President, and 
to continue the same twice a year for 
the future.” These prizes, twelve in 
number, ranged in value from £2 to £4. 

Whether these “several gentlemen” 
were Alumni, as from the value of the 
prizes scems likely, or undergraduates, 
it appears probable that graduate inter- 
est and activity existed from a very early 
date, particularly in literary fields, to 
which, indeed, Alumni participation 
seems to have been limited for many 
years. This is shown by the first off- 
cial mention in the Trustees’ Minutes of 
October 6, 1816, recording the application 
for leave to fit up and use a room in the 
College by “a society composed of grad- 
uates of Columbia College, established 
for the purpose of reading papers on 
literary and scientific subjects.” 

David Hosack, 1790, is the first re- 
corded individual Alumnus to make a 
gift to the College, in the form of a 
collection of books in 1819; and the first 


of the long series of gifts by “the 
Alumni,” consisting of portraits of Pro- 
fessors Bowden and Wilson, was made in 
1823. 
Coliege Alumni Association Estabilshed. 
Alumni sentiment had by this time 
crystallized to a point where organiza- 
tion was demanded. We fortunately 
possess an authoritative account of the 
genesis of our College Alumni Associa- 
tion. In the minutes of the Association 
in 1888, it is noted that “Mr. W. G. 
Lathrop then on behalf of Mr. Archi- 
bald F. Cushman, ’50, presented to the 
Association the old minute book contain- 
ing the details of organization of an 
Alumni Association, January 8, 1825.” 
While this old minute book is not now 
available, there can be no doubt that it 
embodies the preliminaries to the found- 
ing of The Society of the Alumni of 
Columbia College, whose natal day is 
definitely established in Hardie’s De- 
scription of New York (1827), in an 
article reproduced herewith. 
Thesinaugural meeting of the new as- 
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sociation was held in the College Chapel 
on May 4, 1825, “for the purpose of 
having an address delivered to them.” 
The speaker was the famous author of 
“The Night Before Christmas,” Clement 
C. Moore, 1798, who “on this first anni- 
versary of the first Commencement* held 
by our College,” gave an admirable ré- 
sumé of its history, and discussed “some 
of the advantages which may result from 
this Association of her Alumni.” These 
he conceived to be: 


1. Serving the interests of literature in 
general. 

2. Giving more importance to learning 
as a badge of distinction. 

3. The excitement which may be given 
to those still engaged in their academic 
studies as a result of the importance and 
respectability which our Association tends 
to bestow upon a liberal education. 

4. The weakening of prejudices which 
tend to retard the advancement and diffu- 
sion of knowledge. 

“Our Association may also be of espe- 
cial advantage to our Alma Mater. The 
reunion of her Alumni at stated periods 
must tend to produce an esprit du corps 
in her favor, which seems to have been 
always wanting in this city. 

“The name of Alumnus of Columbia 
College will become a badge of honorable 
distinction. The welfare, interests, and 
progress of the institution will be 
watched over more attentively and by 
more eyes than heretofore. Its merits 
and usefulness will become more exten- 
sively known, and its deficiencies better 


understood; its reputation will spread 
wider, and its improvement be more 
rapid. 


“Much good feeling toward one an- 
other may be awakened and kept alive by 
this remembrance and avowal of our lit- 
erary connection. The asperities which 
may have existed among some of our 
number during our collegiate course are 
now obliterated or felt only as the remi- 
niscences of boyhood; and by these our 
periodical reunions may be converted into 
friendship. The friendships too, which 
existed among fellow-students and which 
have since decayed, may be revived here.” 

These principles are quoted at length 
because they are good alumni doctrine, 
needing only, to form a complete alumni 
creed, the addition of the words of James 
R. Manley, 1812, in a similar address in 
1831: “The opportunity of rendering 
homage of unfeigned respect to our Alma 
Mater, and of evincing how utterly im- 
possible it is, that ingratitude should be 
the vice of education. The obligations of 


“The first Commencement of King's College 


(in 175%) was on June 26; others were in late 
May or June. The first Commencement of Co- 
lumbia (in 1786) was on April 17; others were 
late in April. 


a pupil are as permanent and binding at 
one period as at another, because he does 
not possess the ability to cancel the bond.” 


Literary Themes at Early Meetings. 


Until 1844 the annual meetings were 
regularly held, always as the occasion 
“of having an address (and frequently a 
poem as well) delivered to them.” The 
themes reflect the spirit of the times: 
Education and the Administration of Lit- 
erary Institutions; The Character and 
Public Services of DeWitt Clinton; Ad- 
vantages of Classical Learning; The 
Genius and Spirit of the People; Chris- 
tian Education; the Political Duties of 
Scholars; the Theory and Regulation of 
Public Sentiment; Advantages of a Lib- 
eral Education; the Culture Demanded 
by the Age; with occasional memorial 
addresses and reminiscences. These early 
addresses, of most of which copies are 
preserved in the Columbiana Collection, 
are store houses of information concern- 
ing the first half of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. They and other phases of Alumni 


activitics are admirably treated in a 
Sketch of the Alumni Association by 
John B. Pine, °77, in the University 


Quarterly for June, 1905. 
The annual meetings of the Associa- 


tapiviy ma sporeve ense MEAN AIIE AND, ABA COE S AS BUTAN 
| A noted seat of arts, sciences aad polite fiterature. 


‘Tor Socmty or tun Arese or Comon COLLEGE. 
+ ‘This society was formed on the frst Wednesday ef Mas; 
14925, being the anniversary of the day, on which the annus 
Commencement was formerly celebrated. ‘Phe sight ot mem- 
vership iv exclusively confined to those, who have been educa 
ted at and received academic degrees from this college, and 
pamonpst there number, there area preat many of our most 
distinguished citizens, The olyects of this instuttion are to 
verpetuate the remembrance of those happy days, which the 
members had spoot in their juvenile years, whilst pursuing 
their studies within these walls, to coment that friendship 
which ought ever to cxist between those who had Imbibed the 
‘elements of polite learning fromthe same Alaa Mater ; to de- 
vote annually some innocent and joyous hours, in recalling to 
mind the pleasure of their carly days and to tahe into consid- 
eration the most effectaal means of difusing the principles of 
science and virtue throughout oor heppy land. 

On Wednesday, May 3d, 1826, the second anaes of 
this Institution was celebrated io the College Hall, where 
an excellent oration was delivered, at noon by Witiian 
Baro, Esq. of Hyde Park, Dutchess County, in presence of a 
large number of graduates and many respectable ladies and 

entlemen, among whom were his pecan Gov. Clinton, 

a former graduate) and lady, Rt. Rev. Bp. 1, ee. This 
discourse, which aimed at practical results, arrested and reward- 
ed the attention of his audience, fora full hour. He took into 
consideration the effect of the common scheol system of edu- 
cation upon our agriculturists, and after examining the opera- 
tion of that system, and the inadequate, not to say evil results 
arising from it suggested a modification thereof in the establish- 
ment of county academies of higher aims than the district 
schools, but which should nevertheless be filled from those 
schools. The subject was quite interesting and a copy request- 
ed and obunhea 10r publication. 

It is expected, that the delivery of an address upon fome 
literary topic will always constitute a part in the celebration 
of the anniversary of this society and from the splendid talents 
uf many of its memmbers, they can be at no loss for a speaker 
duly qualified for the undertaking. Many of the sentiments, 
which will be expressed upon these occasions, will no doubt, 
relate to the best mode of diffusing useful learning and may 
tend greatly to ameliorate the condition of our fellow citizens. 

In the afternoon, about ninety of the Alumni dined in the 
College Hall, and after spending the day in the most pleasing 
manner, adjourned in hopes, that their next anniversary might 
be atieoded with equal intelligence, and auimated with like 


good feeling. 


New-Yoax Socistry, Lisaaany. 
The Hall, ia which this iostitution is kept, is the secoud 
over a 


en- peneterd nhant 


EXTRACT FROM HARDIE’S 
“DESCRIPTION OF NEW YORK” 
(1827). 


tion were held until 1844 in the College 
Chapel. After a break of some ten years, 
during which no records are available, 
the scene shifts to the Mercantile Library, 
Hope Chapel on Broadway, Clinton Hall, 
the Historical Society on Second Avenue, 
the Law School on Lafayette Place, and 
the College Library on 49th Street, which 
was abandoned in 1875 for Delmonico’s 
at Fourteenth Street, later at Twenty- 
sixth Street, the Brunswick in 1885, then 
back to the College in 1887. Meetings 
were held at Sherry’s from 1895 to 1910, 
in which year a historic meeting occurred 
at the Aldine Club. In 1914, the Automo- 
bile Club was substituted for the Aldine 
and remained the regular meeting place 
until 1916; since then the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club has been the scene of all the 
Association’s gatherings. As has been 
indicated, the pabulum offered at the 
meetings up to the last quarter of the 
century was almost exclusively intellec- 
tual; but of late years a more varied 
menu has been presented. 

The Constitution, adopted on April 30, 
1831, also adopted the formal title the 
“Association of the Alumni of Columbia 
College.” 

The carly meetings were held in May 
until 1832, thence in October until 1843, at 
which point there is an absence of records 
until 1854, although a notice by the Secre- 
tary in 1856 says: “The Annual Meeting 
of the Alumni is held each year on the 
anniversary of the granting of the orig- 
inal charter to the College, October 31, 
1754. The next annual meeting will, there- 
fore, be held on Friday, October 31, 
1856"; which indicates that the Associa- 
tion had kept up some semblance of life, 
however inactive. 

In 1856 a new constitution was adopted 
and a complete reorganization was ef- 
fected, for the speaker of 1857, Reverend 
Alexander S. Leonard, °'25, said: “Our 
present association originated in an invi- 
tation on the part of the Trustees to us as 
Alumni to unite with them in a due ob- 
servance of the Centennial anniversary 
of the College. Many of us deem that a 
fitting occasion, not only for such a joint 
celebration, but for the organization of the 
body of Alumni.” From this time the 
activity of the Association has been un- 
broken, though its membership for some 
years was small. The first list of mem- 
bers, from 1791 to 1864, published in 1865, 
“not so much to make known who are 
members of the Association, as to show 
which of the Alumni are not,” gives a 
total of 273 present and former members, 
of whom 253 were still living. 


“Van Am” Becomes a Membe:r. 


The minutes of the meeting of 1862 con- 
tain the first mention of a young instruc- 
tor, recently graduated, who from that 
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date until his death half a century later 
was the standard bearer of the Alumni 
and of their College in all their activities, 
and the greatest unifying force of the 
institution. His first great Alumni ser- 
vice was the preparation, with infinite 
painstaking, of the Alumni Catalogue of 
1865, a work which rescued from oblivion 
the records of generations of Alumni and 
has been the basis of all subsequent edi- 
trons of the General Catalogue. For this 
service alone, if he had rendered no other, 
the Alumni are forever in debt to John 
Howard Van Amringe, ’60. Largely as 
the result of his tireless enthusiasm the 
College Association prospered, and be- 
came the stimulating force it 1s today in 
the affairs of Columbia. 

By its incorporation in 1874, the Asso- 
ciation was placed on a permanent basis, 
and has grown from 237 members in that 
year to its present membership of nearly 
2,000. 

An Alumni Report on the College. 

What have been the results to Colum- 
bia of the century and a half of Alumni 
activity? The records show that it has 
more than lived up to the tenets of its 
originators. It has fostered liberal edu- 
cation; it has unified the sentiment of 
student generations toward one another 
and toward the institution; it Aas through 
sympathetic participation and aid served 
the undergraduate body; it has made the 
College known; it has by loyal affection 
always, by friendly though strenuous crit- 
icism sometimes, and increasingly by ma- 
terial support, aided and exalted the Alma 
Mater of its members. 

It may be profitable to rehearse some 
of these specific services prior to 1895, 
other than the continuous spiritual sup- 
port. 

1837.—The Alumni joined with the 
Trustees in arranging a successful semi- 
centennial anniversary of the granting of 
the Charter of 1787. 

1854.— Investigated, through a General 
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Committee, the condition of the College 
and made a very unfavorable report, to- 
gether with drastic recommendations. In 
part, the report said: “The cooperation of 
the Alumni at the present juncture does 
not seem to be desired by the body in- 
trusted by law with the government of the 
college and the administration of its 
affairs .... They love their Alma Mater, 
and feel like sons, the reproaches that are 
cast upon her. Their recent action is a 
manifestation of their mortification that 
they cannot vindicate her against the facts 
of her own history and position; and that 
at the close of a century, during which 
the nation has been born and risen to be 
one of the first powers of the world, the 
City of New York from its humble pro- 
vincial rank has become the metropolis of 
the continent, and the surrounding popula- 
tion has grown from ten thousand to 
nearly a million, Columbia College is 
nothing more than a small respectable 
College; that during their experience they 
have seen no progress of any kind; that 
its classes are no larger than they were 
thirty years ago; that there has been no 
strengthening of the undergraduate 
course; no commencement of a superior, 
University scheme; no extension of the 
facilities of instruction to meet the varied 
educational wants of the intelligent, ener- 
getic, and industrial community within the 
immediate sphere of its operations; no 
advance in its teachings to keep pace with 
the advance of mankind in Science with 
its marvellous applications and in all the 
departments of human knowledge. They 
have no design to subvert the foundations 
or pervert the influences of the College 
.... They will use their exertions when 
they shall be justified in doing so, to rally 
around Columbia the sympathies of the 
community, now so evidently and so much 
estranged, and will hail with the loudest 
acclaim the day of its regeneration.” 


Among other suggestions for reform, 
this report contains that of Alumni repre- 
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sentation on the Board of Trustees, on 
lines very similar to those followed by the 
present system. “The greatest service 
which can be rendered at present to Col- 
umbia College is to change the Constitu- 
tion of the Board of Trustees, by making 
it an elective instead of a close corpora- 
tion. Your Committee are of opinion that 
the appointment of Trustees devolves 
naturally upon the Alumni.” It was pro- 
posed that the Trustees be divided into six 
classes by lot, one class to retire on 
January first of each year, the Alumni 
to meet in October and appoint one mem- 
ber from each of twenty classes, to form 
a council of delegates to elect Trustees. 
While the suggestion could not then be 
carried into effect, it influenced the Trus- 
tees to elect graduates to the Board, the 
membership of which has since been pre- 
ponderatingly drawn from the ranks of 
the graduates. The antagonism between 
Trustees and Alumni at this period was 
so sharp that it rendered the projected 
celebration of the centennial of the grant- 
ing of the original charter of 1754 im- 
possible. 


1858.—Established and awarded the 
prize for the “most faithful and deserving 
student.” 


1860.—Gathered a large amount of ma- 
terial for a general catalogue of the 
Alumni. nade 


On Moving From 49th Street. 

1871.—A committee reported at length 
on the contemplated removal of the Col- 
lege from 49th Street, the majority favor- 
ing a city site, while a minority report 
advocated removal to Westchester County. 
The following year a new committee re- 
ported unanimously in favor of removing 
the College while permitting the profes- 
sional schools to remain in the city. A 
Committee was appointed to investigate 
the relations between the Alumni and the 
government of the College, and “whether 
there be any possible method of increasing 
the influence of the Alumni in that direc- 
tion.” Recommended to the Trustees that 
the Master’s degree be conferred only 
upon examination. 


1873.—Resolved that the Association 
adopt such a course as will lead to the 
Trustees giving to the Association, as 
such, a representative in the Board of 
Trustees. Pledged support to boating and 
congratulated the victorious crews. 


1875.—Appointed a Committee to pub- 
lish a Columbia Song Book. Memorial- 
ized the Trustees to give the Alumni the 
right of electing six members to hold 
office for a stated term. 


1876—Took further action on Alumni 
representation. Aided in erecting the 
Boathouse on the Harlem. 


1877—Purchased and presented to the 
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College the library of the late George 
Strong, 738. 

1877— Participated in a reception to the 
victorious Henley Crew. 

1879—Presented to the College the 
library of Henry Anderson, 18, ’24P&S. 

1880——-Adopted resolutions approving 
additions to means of postgraduate in- 
struction and the establishment of the 
School of Political Science, and thanking 
Professor Merriam for conducting the 
volunteer classes in Greek—the famous 
“Boule.” 

1882—Endorsed movement to develop 
a complete University system, and urged 
the Trustees to open the doors of the 
College in its various departments to all 
qualified applicants irrespective of sex. 

1287—Considered the question of a 
joint Committee of Alumni and under- 
graduates to exercise a general super- 
vision over the athletic affairs of the 
College. 

18900—Considered plans for the endow- 
ment ot an Alumni Library Fund, and 
for courses of popular lectures on politi- 
cal, social, and scientific subjects. Author- 
ized purchase of Willhiamsbridge Athletic 
Field. costing over $100,000. 

1891—Authorized equipment of Ath- 
letic Field. 

1892—Cooperated with the Trustees in 
raising funds for the purchase of Morn- 
ingside site. 

1893—Favored the erection of dormi- 
tories on the new site. 

1895-6—Transferred the Athletic 
Grounds to the Trustees. Formed the 
Alumni Memorial Hall Committee, which 
has raised and paid in more than $100,000, 
used in the construction of the first story. 


Beginnings of the Law and P. & S. 
Associations. 

The graduates in Law and Medicine 
formed no distinct class of Alumni dur- 
ing the early period. After the estab- 
lishment of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons in 1807, the interest of its 
Alumni was naturally confined to their 
own professional school. This remained 
the case until the College became an in- 
tegral part of the University in 1891. The 
formation of the Alumni Association in 
1859 was due specifically to the desire to 
advance the cause of medical training. 
In this work the Association was most 
active. It at once began raising funds to 
establish two prizes of $500 each, and in 
1877 made its most important contribu- 
tion, the establishment of a Pathological 
Laboratory, which it maintained until the 
College assumed the expenses in 1888. In 
1891, the Laboratory Fund was changed 
to a Fellowship Fund, for the endowment 
of three fellowships in Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, and Pathology, and for the publi- 
cation of contributions. 
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The Law School Alumni Association 
was formed by members of the first 
graduating class, 1860, and was active for 
the next twelve years. The records for 
1872-1902 are lost. The Association was 
revived with a revised constitution on 
November 9, 1903. In addition to its 
social activities, it has materially con- 
tributed to the support of the Columbia 
Law Review and of the Library of the 
Law School. Among its most important 
activities has been that performed by its 
Committee on Law Clerkships, in filling 
positions and particularly in obtaining 
good positions for students after gradua- 
tion. 


Mines Association Established in 1871. 


Like the Associations of the Medical 
and Law Schools, that of the School of 
Mines was formed primarily as an in- 
formal social organization, with the spe- 
cial object of advancing the interests of 
its graduates and of the profession. Un- 
like these Associations, however, having 
its roots in the common undergraduate 
life of the College, it has always retained 
and manifested the purely Columbia spirit 
which, by reason of their earlier col- 
legiate affiliations, all members of the 
other Associations could not be expected 
to feel to the same degree. 

The Association originated at a gath- 
ering at the Sincla.r House in February, 
1871. Its actual existence began the 
following year, when its constitution was 
adopted. At first, the only real duties 
were those of the Secretary, and con- 
sisted in keeping the members informed 
of the whereabouts of Mines graduates. 
This naturally led to the publication of 
several volumes of Alumni Lists, which 
had an important function as a record of 
the positions and professional activities 
of graduates. To these was added in 
1879 the School of Mines Quarterly, 
which until 1915 provided a vehicle for 
the publication of many important studies. 
For the rest, the “Miners” have held the 
same aims as their brethren of the Col- 
lege Association. 


It is regretted that space limitations 
prevent an adequate treatment here of 
these alumni bodies. The News hopes, 
however, shortly to print an extended 
article on the Mines Association from the 
pen of its devoted Secretary, Ralph E. 
Mayer, ’79Mines, than whom no one 
could be a more competent or sympathetic 
historian. 


Similar articles on the P. & S. and the 
Law Associations are expected to follow. 


This brief sketch can give no more 
than the high lights; yet they show that 
the alumni spirit at Columbia has repre- 
sented no perfunctory attitude of luke- 
warm interest from the outside, but a 
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vigilant, practical, and vitalizing force 
close to the heart of the College and the 
University, conscious at last of its in- 
fluence, and exercising its power in the 
spirit “Alumnus sum; Columbiae nihil a 
me alicnum puto.” 


Douglas W. Johnson, 03 Ph.D, in 
France as Exchange Professor 

Appointment of Douglas W. Johnson, 
’03PhD, as exchange engineering pro- 
fessor to France, was announced some 
weeks ago. Johnson, the third Amer- 
ican to receive this honor, has been pro- 
fessor of physiography at Columbia for 
many years, and is internationally known 
as educator, author and scientist. 


Serving for the next academic year, he 
will represent seven institutions on the 
Atlantic Coast with which the National 
Department of Public Instruction in 
France has established exchange rela- 
tions in engineering and applied science. 
These institutions include Cornell, Har- 
vard, Johns Hopkins, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, University of 
Pennsylvania, Yale and Columbia. 


France’s representative to this country 
is yet to be officially named. Last year 
the envoy was Dr. E. de Margerie, Di- 
rector of the Geological Survey of Al- 
sace and Lorraine, and professor in the 
University of Strasbourg. He spent a 
month lecturing at each of the desig- 
nated schools, and his successor will fol- 
low the same plan, beginning probably at 
Columbia. 


Professor Johnson will during the 
coming year lecture at all the principal 
French universities on physiography and 
its applications. In 1922 he received 
the Elisha Kent Kane Gold Medal of 
the Geographical Society of Philadelphia 
“in recognition of his services to geo- 
graphical education and to the science 
of military geography as exemplified in 
his recent book, ‘The Battlefields of the 
World War.’” 


His predecessors in the exchange post 
were Professor Arthur E. Kennelly of 
Harvard and Dean John Frazer of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The ex- 
change arrangement, entered into three 
years ago, was said by engineers to have 
been more than ordinarily successful. It 
is looked upon by them as a vitally im- 
portant step in the promotion of closer 
relations between the engineers of 
France and America which are being 
systematically fostered by the four 
Founder Societies of civil, mining, me- 
chanical and electrical engineers, the 
Federated American Engineering Socie- 
ties, the Engineering Foundation, and 
other engincering agencies and individu- 
als. 
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From Council to Federation, 1895-1913 


By George Brokaw Compton, '09, '13L, Secretary of the Alumni Council, 1911-13; 


In November, 1889, the Alumni Asso- 
ciations of Columbia College and of the 
School of Mines united in a dinner in 
honor of Seth Low, ’70, shortly to be 
inaugurated as President of the Univer- 
sity. Frequently thereafter the subject 
of closer cooperation by the alumni ot 
the two schools was discussed in the 
governing boards of the two associations, 
and early in 1894 these two associations 
and the Association of the Alumni of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
appointed “committees of conference on 
social reunions and a federation.” 

The object of these committees was 
“to initiate measures tending to bring 
about a union of the alumni associations 
of the different schools of Columbia 
College in such form that, while each of 
the existing associations would continue 
its organization as heretofore, a Univer- 
sity Council consisting of delegates from 
each of the existing associations (and 
from those which may hereafter be 
formed by the graduates of any of 
the departments of Columbia College) 
might be created.” At a joint mecting 
on November 16, 1894, the membership 
of these three associations acted favor- 
ably on the proposal. The idea was 
carried forward, and on June 10, 1895, 
an agreement was signed establishing 
“The University Alumni Council of 
Columbia College.” In the beginning the 
Council was merely a standing commit- 
tee without authority and without any 
regular source of income. 


J. Howard Van Amringe, ‘60, was 
elected chairman of the Council in 
November, 1895, which office he held 
‘continuously until the Council gave way 
to the Federation in 1913, and William 
Allen Smith, “68Mines, secretary and 
treasurer. George G. DeWitt, ’67, Rob- 
ert C. Cornell, ’74, J. H. Van Amringe, 
60, Alexander B. Simonds, ’73, and John 
B. Pine, ’77, representing the College; 
D. Bryson Delevan, '75P&S, M. Allen 
Starr, ’80P&S. Walter B. James, '83 P&S. 
T. Matlack Cheesman, °74, "78P&S, and 
Francis P. Kinnicutt, ’71P&S, represent- 
ing P&S: and William Barclay Parsons, 
7), ‘82Mines, William Allen Smith, ’68 
Mines, D. LeRoy Dresser. ‘89Mines, 
Frederick R. Hutton, ‘73, ’76Mines, and 
Howard Van Sinderen, ’81 Mines, repre- 
senting the Schoot of Mines, were the 
original delegates to the Council. 

Geographical Associations. 

Xesides arranging occasional joint 
alumni reunions and dinners, the Council 
at once initiated the organization of 
groups of Alumni in various parts of the 
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country into geographical associations. 
Hundreds of personal letters were written, 
and copies of a locality index of the 
Alumni catalogue in which names and 
addresses were grouped by post-offices and 
states of residence, were used to good 
advantage by local Alumni workers. 
Through its Committee on Athletics, the 
Council materially aided in the develop- 
ment of athletics and physical training 
among the students. In 1898, following the 
removal of the University from Forty- 
ninth Street to Morningside Heights, 
Commencement exercises were held at 
home for the first time, the Council being 
invited to assist the University authori- 
ties in preparing and carrying out a pro- 
gramme. An Alumni luncheon and an 
Alumni anniversary meeting, which in 
somewhat varying forms still feature 
Commencement day programmes, were 
innovations in 1898. 


The Columbia University Club. 


The organization in 1901 of the Colum- 
bia University Club and the opening of 
a Club-house in New York City for both 
resident and non-resident members gave 
a decided impetus to the movement to 
cement Columbia men more closely to- 
gcther after graduation. 


The Alumni Association of the Law 
School, which had been inactive for 
more than thirty years, was revived in 
1903 and was admitted to membership in 
the Council. Its first delegates were 
Professor George W. Kirchwey, Herbert 
Noble, 93L, Robert C. Beatty, 94L, Gus- 
tavus T. Kirby, '’95Mines, 98L, and 
George W. Morgan, 00L. 


By October, 1906, a total of thirty 
geographical and school associations had 
been formed among Columbia alumni, 
the Association of Doctors of Philosophy 
being the school association to join the 
ranks most recently. During the previous 
winter Professor Rudolf Tombo, Jr., 
'OLPhD, then Registrar of the University, 
giving full play to a rarely magnetic and 
vigorous personality, had aroused much 
new enthusiasm while making an ex- 
tended trip among the geographical asso- 
ciations, on behalf of the Alumni Council. 


Representation on the Board of 


Trustees. 


Alumni 


Thus the time was propitious when in 
February, 1907, at the exercises attend- 
ant upon the opening of Hamilton Hall, 
the new home of the College, Julien T. 
Davies, ‘66, president of the College 
Association, agitated the academic calm 
of Morningside Heights by pulling out 
of a closet the family skeleton of “alumni 


representation on the Board of Trustees.” 
which had reposed in quiet seclusion since 
1854, when a “committee of the Alumni 
Association” protested vigorously against 
a continuation of the administration ot 
the resources of the College by a “close 
corporation reproducing itself in per- 
petual succession.” This Committee of 
1854 went so far as to draft a bill, which 
in effect was a proposed amendment to 
the charter of the College, providing for 
the reorganization of the Board of Trus- 
tees and the election by the Alumni of 
trustees to serve for limited terms, and to 
present it to a “select committee” ap- 
pointed by the Senate of the State of 
New York “to examine into the affairs 
of Columbia College.” In its report, the 
Senate Committee stated “that the alumni 
have submitted their proposed amendment 
but that the Legislature has no power 
to make the amendments or alterations 
proposed by the alumni without the con- 
sent of the Corporation, and, as they 
have refused to consent, no action can 
be taken thereon.” 


At the invitation of the College Asso- 
ciation, each of the associations repre- 
sented on the Council, together with the 
Council as such, later in 1907 joined in 
forming a General Alumni Committee 
which conferred with a Special Commit- 
tee of the Trustees appointed “to consider 
and report on a plan for giving to the 
associated alumni of Columbia a direct 
and responsible representation in the 
Board of Trustees.” The plan prepared 
by these committees was accepted by the 
Alumni Council and by the various 
alumni associations and was in substance 
adopted hy the Trustees on December 8, 
1908. It provided for the nomination of 
one alumni trustee each year, the total 
number on the Board being twenty-four, 
each alumni trustee to serve for six years 
and to be ineligible for reelection within 
one year, and the annual nomination to 
be made by a convention composed of 
delegates elected by alumni associations 
having 25 or more members each and 
which had agreed to contribute annually 
toward the support of the Alumni Coun- 
cil not less than one dollar for each of its 
members. These contributions were to 
be used to defray the expenses incidental 
to the Nominating Convention and to 
provide the Alumni Council with an in- 
come which would enable it to maintain 
an office and a bureau of information for 
Alumni, to conduct correspondence, to 
visit distant associations, to encourage 
the formation of new associations, and. 
in (general,to-keep the Alumni in touch 
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with each other and with University 
activities. 


The membership of this General 
Alumni Committee was as follows: 
Julien T. Davies, '66, F. de Peyster 


Foster, 68, T. Ludlow Chrystie, ’92, for 
the Association of the Alumni of Colum- 
bia College; Benjamin B. Lawrence, ’78 
Mines, W. Fellowes Morgan, ’80, ’84 
Mines, Eben E. Olcott, ’74Mines, for the 
Alumni Association of the Schools of 
Science; Lucius W. Hotchkiss, ’81, ’84 
P&S, Linsly R. Williams, '99P&S, Alfred 
T. Osgood, 99P&S, for the Alumni As- 
sociation of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons; Morgan J. O’Brien, ’75L, 
Professor George W. Kirchwey, Charles 
C. Marshall, '82L, William B. Horn- 
blower, ’75L, W. Parmenter Martin, ’92L, 
for the Alumni Association of the Law 
Schools: and Howard Van Sinderen, ’81 
Mines, '83L, Willard V. King, ’89, and 
W. Fellowes Morgan, ’80, for the Alumni 
Council. 

Horace W. Carpentier, °48, George L. 
Rives, ’68, ’73L, Francis S. Bangs, ’78, 
’80L, T. Matlack Cheesman, ’74, ’78P&S, 
and Nicholas Murray Butler, ’82, were 
the members of the Special Committee 
of the Trustees. 


Trustees Furnish Office for Council. 

In June, 1908, while the subject of 
“alumni representation” was pending, 
President Butler attended a meeting of 
the Alumni Council and urged the advis- 
ability of uniting in the same person the 
office of “Alumni Secretary,” to be cre- 
ated by and to be administered under the 
supervision of the University authorities, 
and the office of “Secretary of the Alumni 
Council,” announcing at the same time 
that Rudolf Tombo, Jr., ’01PhD. had been 
appointed “Alumni Secretary.” Mr. Van 
Sinderen resigned as Secretary of the 
Alumni Council, and Dr. Tombo was 
elected his successor. The Trustces desig- 
nated a room in East Hall for the use 
of the Council as an office without charge. 
For two years Dr. Tombo carried on an 
energetic campaign for the organization 
of new associations, and he arranged for 
the functioning of the Alumni machinery 
in conformity with the lately adopted 
plans for the selection of alumni trustees. 


The campaign for “alumni representa- 
tion” ushered in a renaissance of Alumni 
activity in which an organization, unique 
in Alumni history, of the classes from 
80 to ’84 of College and Mines, called the 
Society of the Early Eighties, took the 
leadership. Its first president was James 
Duane Livingston, ’80; and Girard Ro- 
maine, ’82, has been the watchdog peren- 
nially of its always plentiful finances. It 
was followed by the Society of the Older 
Graduates, the Society of the Upper 
Eighties, and the Last of the Forty- 
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niners (“Forty-nine” referring to the 
former site of the University at Forty- 
ninth Street), each of which supplemen- 
ted and strengthened the organizations of 
their component classes. 


Alumni Trustee Nominations. 


Five school and eleven geographical 
associations were represented at the First 
Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention 
which assembled on April 22, 1909, and 
on the third ballot nominated Benjamin 
Bowden Lawrence, '78 Mines, who in due 
course was elected by the Board. The 
Alumni Trustees in order of election are: 
Benjamin Bowden Lawrence, ’78Mines: 
William Fellowes Morgan, ’80; James 
Duane Livingston, 80; Walter Mendel- 
son, ‘79P&S; George L. Ingraham,’69L ; 
Ambrose D. Henry, °84; Arthur S. 
Dwight, ’85Mines; Frederick Coykendall, 
95, 97S; Herbert L. Satterlee, ’83, '85L, 
'85PhD; Walter B. James, ’83P&S; Ar- 
chibald Douglas, '96L; T. Ludlow Chrys- 
tie, "92, °94L; William J. Donovan, '05, 
'08L; Walter H. Aldridge, ’87Mines; 
Stephen G. Williams, ’81, ’82L, ’83PhD. 

And here it seems appropriate to ob- 
serve that the discrimination which has 
been exercised by the Alumni in their 
selections and the wisdom which has 
prompted the Alumni Trustees to func- 
tion in harmony with the life-members of 
the Board rather than by forming an 
insurgent group, at the same time keeping 
lines of communication open between the 
Alumni who elected them and the admin- 
istration officials, are largely responsible 
for the fine, friendly spirit which now 
prevails throughout the great Columbia 
family. 

The Alumni News. 

An Alumni news organ now became an 
obvious necessity. The various Associ- 
ations were unable to keep their members 
adequately informed regarding University 
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and Alumni affairs. The Alumni Quar- 
terly, formerly the University Bulletin, 
was an official publication which latterly 
had printed a section of Alumni news 
items, but it was essentially a magazine 
and unsatisfactory as a news organ. So 
the Council began the publication of the 
CoLUMBIA ALUMNI News in September, 
1909, the subscription price being $1.00 
per year to all except alumni association 
members, to whom it was sent free. 

Foster Ware, ’08, editor-in-chief, Wil- 
liam Gage Brady, '08, business cditor, 
Allan B. A. Bradley, ’02, J. Odell Hauser, 
08, McAlister Coleman, ’09, and Mal- 
colm M. Roy, ’09, were the members of 
the first editorial board. Before the com- 
pletion of Vol. 1, pressure of business 
obliged several members of the board to 
resign, and Mr. Roy became editor-in- 
chief. With the beginning of Vol. II, 
1910-11, the subscription price was raised 
to $2.00 for non-members of associations 
and $1.00 for members. Robert Arrow: 
smith, ‘82, °84PhD, was appointed manag- 
ing editor, Reuben A. Meyers, ’02, who 
was acting Secretary of the Alumni 
Council during Dr. Tombo’s absence on 
sabbatical leave, business editor, and 
Charles Buxton Going, ’82Mines, and 
George Brokaw Compton, ’09, °13L, asso- 
ciate editors. 


Alumni Disaffection. 


Misunderstandings between the Uni- 
versity administration and many of the 
Alumni had been growing more frequent 
until the period from 1909 to 1912, during 
which an unhealthful amount of suspicion 
and antagonism exhibited itself on both 
sides. Underlying it all was undoubtedly 
the spark of the old spirit of the Alumni 
of 1854, which had vented itself against 
the Trustees. Although “alumni represen- 
tation” was a fait accompli, discontent 
was not dead. 

There had been divided opinions regard- 
ing the removal of Professors Wood- 
berry, Spingarn and Peck. In 1909 a 
committee of the Trustees had recommen- 
ded the bestowal of the Columbia College 
degree upon the students of other col- 
leges, upon the satisfactory completion 
of a period of work in one of the gradu- 
ate schools of the University, without any 
actual residence in Columbia College. Its 
report inadvertently became public, so 
the story goes. 


At a meeting of the College Associa- 
tion this subject was dealt with frankly 
in the report of the Standing Committee, 
of which James Duane Livingston, ’80, 
was chairman, and resolutions opposing 
the proposal vigorously were adopted, and 
it was branded as an attempt to offer a 
Columbia College degree as a green trad- 
ing stamp to attract students of other 
colleges to the, professional schools of 
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the University. Probably the proposal 
was conceived in some more profound 
educational philosophy than this, since 
the number of students was already grow- 
ing so rapidly that the problem was soon 
to be quality rather than quantity, but it 
was soon abandoned, and no one has had 
the temerity to resurrect it since. 


Many Alumni were out of sympathy 
with the abolition of football in 1905. 


There seems to have been some valid 
ground for believing that somewhere in 
administration circles an infant policy 
for eliminating the undergraduate schools 
from the University had been born and 
was being nursed assiduously. The effect 
of the College Association's action was 
such as to allay all fear on this point, and 
it is unlikely any one now regrets that 
the College was not abolished. In fact, 
there has been apparent of late a hearty 
cooperation between officials of the Uni- 
versity and adherents of Columbia Col- 
lege in an effort to build the University 
upon and around the College as a founda- 
tion for its academic policy. This change 
was the result in large part of the fine 
organization of the College Alumni Asso- 
ciation and of its vigorous and sound ac- 
tivities under the leadership of William 
Curtis Demorest, 81, who has given many 
years of devoted service to his alma mater 
and later succeeded “Van Am” as presi- 
dent of the Federation, Ambrose D. 
Henry, ‘84, and William A. Meikleham, 
'86, presidents during the pioneer period 
of the general reorganization movement, 
and Frederick Coykendall, 95, Albert W. 
Putnam, ’97, T. Ludlow Chrystie, ’92, 
and Chester W. Cuthell, ’05, their suc- 
cessors, 

Finally, because of the atmosphere of 
suspicion which was abroad, the Council 
was looked upon as an administration 
vehicle. John B. Pine, ‘77, its most active 
and perhaps its most useful member, was 
clerk of the Board of Trustees. Its sec- 
retary, Dr. Tombo, was also a University 
official, Both were toyal, indefatigable, 
and earnest in their Alumni work, but the 
feeling persisted that after all their point 
of view inclined too much toward that of 
the University authorities. Bound up with 
this feeling was a wide-spread and quite 
inexcusable notion that the one dollar per 
member paid to the Council by the Alumni 
associations participating in the nomina- 
tion of Alumni Trustees, was a “poll tax” 
out of which ‘the University profited 
in some direct way. As a matter of fact, 
these annual contributions were always 
used by the Council exclusively for Alum- 
ni work. Moreover, since they were inad- 
equate, the University both directly and 
indirectly furnished the Council with addi- 
tional financial assistance. 

To reestablish mutual confidence by 
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every means possible, including the dis- 
semination of accurate and reliable in- 
formation, was a necessary prerequisite 
to a permanent reorganization of the 
Alumni for effective work. That John B. 
Pine, whose life-long record of devoted, 
self-sacrificing and invaluable service to 
Columbia and his fellow Alumni has 
never been surpassed and rarely equalled, 
was keenly alive to the situation and 
deeply deplored it, is evidenced by one of 
his arguments in favor of “alumni rep- 
resentation,” he had been appointed a 
trustee for life in 1890, in the cqurse of 
which he said: 

“It is my conviction that the first and 
immediate effect of granting representa- 
ticn to our Alumni will be to establish a 
better understanding and more sympa- 
thetic relations between the Trustees and 
the Alumni. The fact that their wishes 
are recognized and are acceded to in this 
most important particular will do more 
than anything else to inspire confidence on 
the part of the Alumni in the administra- 
tion. The objections expressed by the 
Alumni in 1854, to the continued manage- 
ment of the College as a close corpora- 
tion, have only gained in force with the 
lapse of time. Wherever alumni represen- 
tation has been established, it has provided 
for the rotation in office of the Trustees 
chosen by the Alumni, and the excellent 
effects which have followed are conceded 
to be largely due to the annual elections 
which serve to arouse and keep alive 
alumni interest and bring an increasing 
number of individuals into close touch 
with the University. Experience has dem- 
onstrated that representation upon the 
governing board changes the relation of 
the alumni from that of sentiment to that 
of responsibility and ‘unifies the whole 
body academic.’ Unity and responsibility 
on the part of the alumni are today Col- 
umbia's greatest need.” 


Mines Alumni Ask About “Poll Taxes.” 


In October, 1910, the Mines Associa- 
tion, objecting to a continuance of its 
annual payments to the Alumni Council, 
raised the question of the use made of 
the “poll taxes” collected. To answer 
this specific inquiry and for the informa- 
tion of the Alumni generally, a report of 
its activities and a financial statement 
covering the entire period of the Council's 
existence were published in the ALUMNI 
News in January, 1911. 


At a meeting early in 1911 it was re- 
ported that the University, on the ground 
that such expenses were not properly a 
charge upon the University and should be 
borne by the Alumni, refused the request 
of the Council that it continue its appro- 
priation for the clerical and other ex- 
penses of the Alumni office. Isaac N. 
Seligman, ’77, Treasurer, then pointed out 
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that the regular income of the Council 
was barely sufficient to take care of its 
current needs without meeting the deficit 
of the ALuMNri News or providing for 
a paid Secretary whose employment would 
be necessitated by Dr. Tombo's resigna- 
tion to assume the directorship of the 
Deutsches Haus. 
Compton, '09, Becomes Secretary. 


In September, 1911, George Brokaw 
Compton, ’09, a student in the Law School, 
was employed to serve on part time as 
secretary of the Council and business 
manager of the News. In recommending 
this appointment, Albert W. Putnam, ’99, 
Chatrman of the Committee, said: 

“The opinion is undoubtedly prevalent 
among many Alumni that the office of the 
Alumni Council is in a large measure un- 
der University control. Correct or in- 
correct, this impression tends to lessen the 
interest of the alumni in the work of 
the Council, and we believe that the Coun- 
cil should do its utmost to eradicate this 
impression. We believe the appointment 
of a secretary for the Council uncon- 
nected with the administration would help 
greatly to impress upon the alumni the 
fact that the Alumni Council was rep- 
resenting solely the interests of the Alum- 
ni and no other interests whatever.” 


Council Office Poorly Equipped. 

Although it professed to be able to 
assist in Alumni organization work and 
proclaimed ambitious programmes for 
Alumni activity, the Council was in fact 
poorly equipped at this time to perform 
its promises. It had card lists of the 
names and addresses of the 3,000 members 
of Alumni associations, but its only list 
of the thousands of other Alumni was 
a loose leaf catalogue on which new 
addresses were written in pen and ink 
when and if obtained. Sections of the 
list contained in this catalogue could be 
reproduced by classes or in other groups 
for mailing or other similar purposes 
only by longhand and typewriting. Obvi- 
ously this rendered them practically use- 
less, except for printing purposes once in 
six years when the sexennial catalogue 
was Issued. The entire office force of the 
Council and the News consisted of one 
stenographer, and the files were meagre 
and of little value, consisting almost ex- 
clusively of routine correspondence. How- 
ever. handicapped as it was, the Council 
continued to arrange Alumni Day and 
Commencement Day programmes for the 
Alumni, to publish the ALuMNI News, 
and to carry on a great amount of routine 
work. For several years it assisted in 
administering the President’s Alumni 
scholarships, which were provided by 
President Butler, were awarded on the 
recommendation of geographical associa- 
tions,fand gave a most helpful stimulus 
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to Alumni interest and endeavor through- 
out the country. 
Only 3,000 Alumni on Mailing List. 

Four-fifths of the Alumni had received 
no direct message from the University 
since their graduation. It is unfortunate 
that the University did not have the 
facilities as early as 1890 to communi- 
cate sufficiently often with each Alumnus 
to keep his mailing address corrected on 
the list. Alumni to whom the University 
had sent no communication -for ten, 
twenty, or thirty years naturally allowed 
Columbia to drift out of their interest, 
particularly the Alumni of the profes- 
sional schools, including upwards of 
3.000 who had no college degrees and 
hence no primary loyalty elsewhere. Be- 
fore the days of intensive organization, 
centralized facilities, and labor- 
saving office equipment, the Uni- 
versity found itself unable to keep 
satisfactory address lists of its 
Alumni. Had this been done, how- 
ever, the Alumni problems of later 
days would have been greatly les- 
sened and simplified. 


A Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion of the Council recommended 
in December, 1911, that no trustee, 
member of the teaching staff 
or other officer of the University 
should be eligible to membership 
thereon after October, 1912, and, 
upon request of the Mines Associa- 
tion, that membership in a School 
Association be made prerequisite 
to membership in a geographical 
association. At an Alumni con- 
ference held on Alumni Day, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1912, the latter recom- 
mendation was disapproved. The 
dues payable by the various asso- 
ciations to the Council and the 
voting at Alumni Trustee Nomi- 
nating Conventions were compli- 
cated by the membership of many 
individuals in two or more asso- 
ciations. This question caused much 
discussion. Also there was continuous 
agitation for a popularizing of the method 
of electing Alumni Trustees. One sug- 
gestion was that the Nominating Con- 
vention sclect three or five candidates 
from among those put forward by the 
Associations or by groups of association 
members and then submit the selected 
names to all living Alumni for a mail 
ballot. This committee never submitted 
a complete reorganization plan. 

A Committee of Five appointed to con- 
sider the financial condition of the Coun- 
cil and the News reported in October, 
1912. Among other things, it recom- 
mended that a form be distributed among 
subscribers of the ALUMNI News to be 
used by them for sending in trial sub- 
scriptions for their friends; that the 
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University be asked to pay the Council 
for work and information furnished by 
it in connection with the cataloging of the 
names and addresses of the Alumni; that 
an endowment fund be raised for the 
support of the Council; and that the 
practice of providing a dinner for dele- 
gates to Alumni Trustee Nominating 
Conventions be discontinued—but no 
really comprehensive recommendation 
was made. The financial condition of the 
Council and the News had become criti- 
cal, and a majority of the members of 
the Council were more inclined to be- 
moan alleged Alumni indifference and to 
continue the policy of seeking refuge 
behind temporary expedients than they 
were to dig deep for a permanent cure. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made at 
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this meeting to impose a Council censor- 
ship over the editorial board of the 
ALUMNI News. This was abandoned 
when Dr. Arrowsmith, Managing Editor, 
made it apparent that no voluntary edi- 
torial work whatever might be expected 
under such a policy. 

Upon the recommendation of the 
secretary that there should be placed in 
the hands of every living Alumnus a 
prospectus explaining the organization 
and the financial condition of the Alumni 
Council, outlining its past activities and 
stating its source of income, and showing 
its expenses and asking for general 
Alumni support, the appointment of a 
committee to prepare suitable printed 
material and forms for this purpose was 
authorized. 

At a meeting held on January 7, 1913, 
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a form of prospectus was submitted by 
this committee. Following a protracted 
discussion, a motion for its distribution 
at a cost not to exceed $800 was lost on 
the ground that the Council would have 
a deficit of about $3,000 by July 1, 1913, 
and could not afford any unusual ex- 
penditure. 

The Secretary argued that knowledge 
of its activities by every Alumnus was 
essentially prerequisite to effective and 
constructive work by the Council. He 
urged the unfairness of the frequent as- 
sertion that Columbia men were apathetic, 
since the average Alumnus ought not 
to be blamed for his ignorance of. facts 
which had never been brought expressly 
to his attention. Out of the 15,000 
living Alumni of the University, not more 
than 5,000 had ever received sample 
copies of the ALUMNI News, he 
said, and at least 10,000 had no di- 
rect knowledge whatever of the 
Council. It was not strange that 
they should not be interested in its 
activities nor be contributing to- 
ward its support. To the argument 
that they were holders of degrees 
from other colleges, he replied that 
many of them were Alumni of Co- 
lumbia College and of the School 
of Mines, including more than 2,000 
non-graduates of the College, and 
that 3,000 or more graduates of 
P. and S. and the Law School held 
no degrees except their professional 
degrees and hence had no primary 
college loyalty elsewhere. 

Between this and the next meet- 
ing of the Council, the Secretary 
obtained from George L. Rives, ’68, 
and Thomas Ewing, Jr., ’85, an 
agreement to underwrite the ex- 
penses of sending out a prospectus. 
At a meeting on January 13, a 
motion authorizing it was defeated, 
practically without discussion. Sub- 
sequently, a motion that authority 
be given for distributing the prospectus, 
provided a guarantee of the cost involved 
could be obtained, was not even seconded. 
Therefore the Secretary allowed the 
guaranty signed by Mr. Rives and Mr. 
Ewing to remain in his pocket and offered 
his resignation as Secretary of the Coun- 
cil, stating that in his opinion nothing 
really worth while could be accomplished 
without a thorough reorganization and 
simplification of the Alumni situation. 
At the urgent request of the Council, he 
finally consented that his resignation be 
tabled until March 1. 


Committee of Three Recommends 
Retrenchment Program. 


A Committee of Three was appointed 
to work out a “practical” plan for the 
financial.support of, the Council and re- 
port, at a (meeting to be held on Janu- 
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ary 25. This Committee, of which the 
Secretary was not a member, recom- 
mended that underwritings be solicited 
at once for the purpose of meeting the 
deficit of $3,000 which the Council would 
face on July 1, 1913; that steps be taken 
to place the ALUMNI News upon a basis 
that would make it independent of any 
direct or indirect financial aid from the 
Council, it being suggested that it be 
financed through a stock corporation 
which would take over its management 
and publication; that much of the work 
then being done in the office of the Coun- 
cil be discontinued so that the services 
of a secretary would no longer be neces- 
sary; and that thereafter all the activi- 
ties of the office be carried on by a clerk. 
A proposed constitution for the Council 
was also submitted. This was entirely 
innocuous, for it revolved around the 
resolution of the Trustees providing 
“alumni representation,” which was 
merely incidental and not fundamental, 
and contemplated no thorough reorgan- 
ization and reflected no attempt to ana- 
lyze the Alumni situation and reconstruct 
it on a sound basis. 


Secretary Proposes Pian for General 
Alumni Association. 

The theory of this Committee was to 
curtail the activities of the Council, re- 
stricted as they had been in the past, 
because they had not been self-supporting, 
whereas the need was to enlarge its 
activities and make them known and 
appreciated in such a manner that the 
necessary support would be forthcoming. 
Its report was submitted to the alumni 
conference on Alumni Day, February 12, 
1912, and adopted, although both on the 
floor of the Conference and in the 
ALUMNI News the Secretary opposed 
the theory embodied in it. Prior to a 
meeting of the Council on May 6, 1912, 
at which the Committee on Incorporation 
of the News had been requested to 
make a definite report, the Secretary had 
prepared for consideration a printed 
memorandum of his views regarding 
reorganization of the Columbia Alumni 
situation. Believing that his recom- 
mendations were to be completely dis- 
regarded and wishing in that event to 
place them directly before the more 
active Alumni, he had several hundred 
copies of this memorandum printed at 
his own expense. Copies were distributed 
at the meeting. 

Committee of Three Reports Its Plan 

“impracticable.” 

The result was the calling of a special 
mecting for May 20 to consider the rec- 
ommendations and plan of reorganization 
suggested in the memorandum, the Com- 
mittee of Three having submitted a writ- 
ten report to the effect that its previous 
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recommendations for the forming of a 
stock company to publish the ALUMNI 
News and for curtailing the work of 
the Council office had been found to be 
“impractical” and recommending the 
preparation and mailing of sample copies 
of the ALUMNI News and an appeal for 
contributions and subscription blanks to 
all living Alumni. 


Association Plan Adopted. 

At the mecting on May 20 the recom- 
mendations of the Secretary for the 
formation of a Columbia University 
Alumni Association, as contained in the 
printed memorandum submitted on May 6, 
were adopted in toto, although it was 
freely predicted by members of the 
Council that the plan was doomed to 
be rejected by the various associations, 
upon the condition that he withdraw his 
resignation, the acceptance of which he 
had insisted upon unless the reorganiza- 
tion plans suggested by him were fol- 
lowed, and agree in the event of the 
acceptance of the plan by the various 
school alumni associations to remain for 
one year from July 1, 1913, as secretary 
of the proposed university association 
and as editor of the ALUMNI News, in 
order to effect the reorganization con- 
templated. 

The recommendations contained in the 
memorandum submitted on May 6, 1913, 
were, in substance, as follows: 


1. The formation, under a plan pre- 
serving the integrity of the then existing 
school associations, of one all-inclusive 
central alumni organization to control 
the general alumni policy and to main- 
tain a well-equipped central office, all 
members of associations to be members 
ipso facto of such central organization. 

2. The reorganization of all geo- 
graphical associations into Columbia 
Alumni Clubs, all association members 
residing in the territory of a Club to be 
ipso facto members thereof. 

3. The establishment, through endow- 
ment memberships and the encourage- 
ment of gifts from individuals and 
classes, of an endowment fund to give 
stability to the work of the central or- 
ganization, any excess to be presented 
to the trustees for general University 
purposes as Willard V. King, ’'89, had 
first suggested about the year 1900. 

4. The publication of the ALUMNI 
News by this organization as one of its 
activities, with a subscription included in 
the membership dues. 

5. A reversal of policy with respect 
to non-members of alumni organizations, 
by which they as well as members would 
receive announcements and reports of 
Alumni and University activities of gen- 
eral interest. 

6. A thorough-going campaign to 
arouse in every alumnus a sense of re- 
sponsibility, a live interest, and a desire 
to co-operate in Alumni affairs. 


Also the memorandum contained a pro- 
posed constitution for the general asso- 
ciation and a recommendation that the 
Association be incorporated. 
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Effect on the Schooi Association. 


Regarding the effect on the school as- 
sociations, the memorandum stated that 
the university association would be in 
reality a fedcration of school and geo- 
graphical units. As its chief function 
would be administrative rather than so- 
cial, general rather than departmental, 
there need be no encroachment upon the 
school associations. It advocated the mail- 
ing of Alumni Day and Commencement 
Day notices, departmental notices, Dean's 
reports, and reports of the President to 
all living alumni, pointing out that most 
of this material could be mailed at second 
class and third class postage rates and 
that the addressing would be compara- 
tively inexpensive if an addressograph 
stencil list of the names and addresses of 
alt alumni were prepared and maintained. 
It urged the employment of an assistant 
secretary who would be trained to take 
over the duties of the Secretary after 
his resignation became effective on July 
1, 1914, and suggested certain improve- 
ments in the make-up and content of the 
ALUMNI News, the keeping of files of 
biographical data regarding individual 
alumni, the establishment of an alumni 
publicity bureau, and the completion of 
the organization of all the alumni by 
classes. Appended were budgets of $10,- 
500 for the first vear after the reorganiza- 
tion and $6,500 for the second year, as 
contrasted with the Alumni Council bud- 
get for 1912-13 of about $3,500. 


Robert Arrowsmith, '82, and the Alumni 
News. 


During the entire transition period 
which led up to the final reorganization, 
the ALumNnr News, under the able direc- 
tion of Robert Arrowsmith, ’82, was con- 
tinuously striving to open a vista for a 
clear view and a better understanding of 
the alumni situation and its problems. In 
his editorials as well as at the conference 
table of the Couneil, Dr. Arrowsmith was 
always forward-looking and progressive, 


‘with the courage of his convictions almost 


to the point of recklessness. He gave un- 
selfishly, and prodigally, of his time and 
strength. As some one has said, he trans- 
formed the ALUMNI News into literature. 
He deserves well at the hands of Colum- 
hia and of his fellow alumni. 


Upon the adoption of the reorganiza- 
tion plan, the Secretary visited many of 
the geographical associations to explain 
it and by October it had received the 
approval of all the school associations 
and of a majority of the geographical 
units. 


On October 29, 1913, the members of 
the Alumni Council constituted them- 
selves the first Board of Directors of 
“The Alumni Federation of Columbia 
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University,” the name finally decided 
upon, and elected three additional mem- 
bers to represent the Alumni Clubs. 
“Van Am,” who had been the only Chair- 
man of the Council, became the first 
President of the Federation. Its first 
officers and directors were: President, 
J. Howard Van Amringe, ’60; Vice- 
President, William Curtis Demorest, ’81, 
83L. ; Treasurer, Gustavus Town Kirby, 
*95Mines, ‘98L.; Executive Secretary, 
George Brokaw Compton, ’09, 7°13L.; 
Recording Secretary, Levering Tyson, 711 
A.M.; from the Alumni Clubs, Thomas 
B. Stearns, '81Mines (Colorado), Robert 
Arrowsmith, ‘82 (New Jersey), and 
William M. L. Fiske, ’00 (Illinois); 
from the College Association, Ambrose 
D. Henry, ’84, Charles Sears Baldwin, 
88, and Channing R. Toy, ’04; from the 
Law Association, William Curtis Dem- 
orest, 81, ’83L., Gustavus Town Kirby, 
95Mines, ‘98L., and R. Stuyvesant 
Pierrepont, ’05, ’12L.; from the P. and 
S. Association, J. Arthur Booth, ’78, ’82 
P.&S., Lucius W. Hotchkiss, ’81, ’84P.&S., 
and George G. Cochran, ’84P.&S.; from 
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the Mines Association, Charles Buxton 
Going, "82Mines, Edgar G. Barratt, ’84 
Mines, and Daniel E. Moran, ’84Mines, 
and from the Ph.D. Association, Floyd 
Appleton, 93, ’06Ph.D., George A. Soper, 
’99Ph.D., and Charles A. Downer, ’01 
Ph.D. 


Levering Tyson, '11AM, Appointed 
Secretary and Editor. 


Upon the recommendation of the 
Executive Secretary, Levering Tyson, 
"11A.M., was by resolution of this meet- 
ing employed as Recording Secretary 
upon the understanding that he would be- 
come Executive Secretary on July 1, 
1914. Since the beginning of his Alumni 
service, his wisdom and tact and his in- 
defatigable work have been responsible 
in large measure for the development and 
success of the Federation. 

The Trustees co-operated by amending 
the resolution providing for “alumni rep- 
resentation,’ so that the so-called “poll 
tax” was eliminated and the Federation 
was recognized by making membership 
therein a qualification for voting for 
Alumni Trustees. 
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Results That Were Gratifying. 


Before January 1, 1914, circular letters, 
printed leaflets, and copies of the 1913 
Commencement Day issue of the ALUMNI 
News had been mailed to about 15,000 . 
alumni. The results were most gratify- 
ing. The number of association members 
increased by more than 1,000 during the 
year, the current volume of the ALUMNI 
News had practically broken even finan- 
cially, the deficit for the first year of the 
Federation’s operations on a $10,500 
budget was less than the Alumni Council’s 
deficit on a $3,500 budget, and a tremen- 
dous amount of new interest had been 
aroused. The financial future, both of 
the Federation and of the News, seemed 
assured on July 1, 1914, but then Mars 
stalked across the stage, and that’s an- 
other story. 

But ten years later, alas, the Federation 
is accepted as indispensable like the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and as if it just grew 
like Topsy without a heartbreaking strug- 
gle. Of more recent years, with their 
full quotas of splendid individual serv- 
ice, others will write. 


The Alumni Federation, 1913—1923 


World War Adds to Early Difficulties—“Lost” Alumni a Constant Problem—Keeping Columbia 
Men Informed About the University Receives Much Attention—The News and 


the Fund --Other Activities 


By Levering Tyson, '11AM, Executive Secretary of the Federation, 1914-1920. 


MOMENTARY 
flash back to Oc- 
tober, 1913, will re- 
veal a situation in Co- 
lumbia Alumni affairs 
that in the light of what 
has happened before and 
since, now seems to have 
been almost impossible of solution. 
There were in existence six Alumni 
Associations, each representing one of 
the Departments of the University, and 
in practically every case cach had main- 
tained definite and distinct entities in 
Columbia alumni development. Five of 
these Associations had been represented 
in the Alumni Council. There were about 
25 Alumni Clubs, none of which had 
been represented in the Alumni Council, 
and these had no voice whatever in gen- 
eral Alumni affairs. There was an 
Alumni Office (?), poorly equipped, un- 
dermanned and sadly overworked. There 
were no records worthy of the name. 
Aiter much travail, the ALUMNI NEWS 
had been born, but was still sorely 
afflicted by a variety of children’s dis- 
eases. An attempt to found an Alumni 
Fund had been abortive because of the 
absence of central machinery. There had 
heen no concerted attempt to keep 


Alumni in communication with the Uni- 
versity, or vice-versa. 


But the brave souls on the Council 
who argued for a co-ordination of 
Alumni activities persevered in their 
efforts to assemble all the problems and 
all the privileges in one place. The tra- 
ditional loyalty to the School Alumni 
Associations gave credence to a suspicion 
that a central organization would nullify 
their identity. It was only by dint of in- 
spired missionary work that doubts were 
dispelled sufficiently to convince the 
School Associations that no harm could 
be done and that much good might easily 
result. The Local Clubs needed more 
persuasion, but finally entered the fold. 
Today, in addition to the five Alumni 
Associations that were originally repre- 
sented in the Federation directorate, 
two more associations, Architecture and 
Business, participate in Alumni affairs, 
and every Local Club has a voice in 
graduate councils. The whole field is 
covered. 


It is a great pleasure to recall the 
achievements of the last ten years, and 
particularly of the years since the Armis- 
tice. In the opinion of the writer, more 
real fundamental Alumni work has been 


accomplished for Columbia since Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, than in any other period in 
the history of our Alumni affairs. Natur- 
ally, this was possible only because the 
mechanism had been provided. The 
foundation was laid. It required only 
continuous labor to erect the Alumni 
structure upon it. 

In retrospect, it is evident that the 
greater part of the Federation’s early 
existence was spent in establishing lines 
of communication between various units 
of Columbia Alumni. It was a stupen- 
dous task, carried on under handicaps as 
to personnel and as to ammunition, the 
exact nature of which hardly half a 
dozen individuals realized at the time or 
have realized since. Before the first 
year passed, the Executive officer of the 
Federation, the man who had established 
the idea in spite of almost unsurmount- 
able difficulties, retired from Alumni 
work. The reins of management were 
entrusted to hands that were practically 
inexperienced and almost untrained. It 
is a great tribute to the patience and in- 
herent courtesy of the Alumni officials 
of that period, to which the writer wishes 
at this time to pay respectful homage, 
that they bore with him and his idiosyn- 
craci¢s in-those.early days, which now 
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seem even more like a nightmare than 
they did ten years ago. 


World War Adds to Early Difficulties. 


To complicate the situation, the Fed- 
eration had not passed its first birthday 
before the European war began. Every- 
one thought that it could not possibly be 
of long duration. A prominent Alum- 
nus, during a meeting to decide on the 
form of celebration of the 1914 Victory 
at Poughkeepsie, quoted the University’s 
Economics Department, that it was eco- 
nomically impossible for the war to last 
until January 1, 1915. Nine years after 
that prophecy, the Federation can testify 
to the fact that it lasted a great deal 
longer, and that its effects are still felt 
in Columbia Alumni affairs. 

No one realized at the time what the 
war would mean to the Federation. Our 
early problems were those caused by 
growing pains. Organization expenses 
had created a deficit which was not 
liquidated until 1918, and it is worth 
noting that this deficit disappeared in 
the course of the war. The News was 
an anaemic baby from the standpoint of 
finances. There were practically no 
means of communication between the 
University and the Alumni through the 
medium of the daily press. The problem 
of records had not been touched. The 
Local Club situation and the possibility 
of development along that line had not 
- been subjected to serious study. No defi- 
nite means of financing had been estab- 
lished. With all these basic problems 
staring the new organization in the face, 
and with the usual traditional activities 
to foster, it became more and more evi- 
dent that it was only a matter of time 
before this country entered the war, and 
that further complications would then 
arise to harass the organization. 


Getting Information to the Alumni. 
The accomplishments worthy of record 
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during the first few years were the 
liquidation of the original deficit, and the 
locating of thousands of former students 
who had been “lost,” many of whom had 


not heard from the University since: 


graduation. The Federation immediately 
established a policy of sending annually 
to every former student whose where- 
abouts was known, at least one sample 
copy of the News and an invitation to 
return to the University at Commence- 
ment. The University officials were 
generous in their cooperation and assisted 
by sending broadcast to former students 
the annual report of President Butler and 
other official literature. This means of 
communication has survived, and is now 
part of the University and Federation 
procedure. We began to locate “lost” 
Alumni by the carloads, and before this 
country entered the war, our address list 
was more than 90 per cent correct. 
One of the chief concerns of the new 
organization was the distribution of 
authentic information about Columbia to 
the general public as well as to Alumni. 
It had long been regarded as entirely 
possible to establish an office at the 
University, through which correct infor- 
mation about Columbia, its faculty and 
staff, its student affairs, and its Alumni, 
could be sent out broadcast, not only to 
the Alumni themselves, but to news- 
papers and periodicals, whose interest in 
what the University was doing was un- 
questioned. There had been plenty of 
evidence that cooperation between news 
channels and University and Alumni off- 
cials had not been fostered to a point 
which would facilitate means of commu- 
nication. Due entirely to the efforts of 
the Federation officials, the University in 
1919, in cooperation with the Alumni 
Office, established a Department of Pub- 
lic Information through which an un- 
ceasing stream of information about the 
educational work of Columbia Univer- 


sity now goes direct to newspapers all 
over the country. The development of 
this means of contact is one of the most 
important achievements in the Federa- 
tion’s record. That the existing means 
of making the Alumni and the general 
public acquainted with the interesting 
details of University life will be ex- 
panded is unquestionably the case, be- 
cause the scope of the work so far has 
justified the Federation’s interest in the 
project and has proved its value to the 
University ttself many times over. 


The Federation’s War Work. 


During the hectic days of 1917 and 
1918, while continuing just as much of 
its usual routine work as was possible 
under the circumstances, the Federation 
naturally threw all its resources to the 
support of the University’s war work, 
the extent of which has never been thor- 
oughly appreciated by the Alumni or by 
the general public. We like to feel that 
the Federation's contribution to this work 
was not inconsiderable. The specific war 
activities conducted by the office included 
free service to all “war” committees; 
publication in the ALUMNI News of 
advisory information, and the wide dis- 
tribution of the same; personal service 
to thousands of individual Alumni, rang- 
ing from the purchase of equipment and 
supplies to the application of liniment to 
a sprained back (one of our ensigns 
actually turned up in the office one day 
with a request that the Alumni Secretary 
administer to him in this fashion!) ; 
keeping in touch with men in service 
and with their families, until the num- 
bers could no longer be kept track of 
(The News was sent to every Columbia 
man in Europe, etc., etc.) ; and a variety 
of emergency services at the University 
by the personnel of the office. It is 
worthy of note that the staff of the 
ALUMNI News in 1918 comprised eleven 
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men, and of this number nine were in the 
military or naval service of this country 
or ot our allies, and the other two were 
in civilian service. Of the number, Joyce 
Kilmer, ’08, was killed in action, and 
J. S. O’Neale, Jr., °14, died of wounds. 


Post-War Troubles. 


Then came the Armistice, and we 
began to cast up accounts. Federation 
affairs were in a rather tangled condi- 
tion. During the tension of war, an 
attempt was made to complete some of 
the essential record-searching that had 
begun when the Federation was organ- 
ized, and much progress had been made. 
But it was found that the University was 
faced with a prospective war deficit 
variously estimated at from $200,000 to 
$600,000. In spite of the heavy work 
ahead. the first action of the Federation 
was to assist in the liquidation of this 
deficit. Finances of the Federation had 
been strained to the breaking point, and 
undertaking this additional task still fur- 
ther complicated what looked to be a 
rather serious situation. Yet no energy 
was spared to further the attempt to 
raise this money for the University. 


Co-incidentally, it was decided that the 
time had come to seriously undertake 
the plans for starting an Alumni Fund, 
and its machinery was used in the War 
Deficit “drive.” Upon its successful con- 
clusion, immediate consideration was 
given to the Federation itself, and what 
was necessary to accomplish its survival. 
The most important problem was the 
financial situation, and this had to be 
faced first of all. Retrenchment was 
impossible; the organization had to go 
ahead or cease to exist. The reasons 
for a central organization that had been 
propounded by the founders of the Fed- 
eration were thoroughly sound and cov- 
ered development necessary to the growth 
of the Columbia Alumni situation. Now 


the chief concern had to be the further- 
ing of the work that had already been 
done along each of the lines carefully 
laid down before the war, at the same 
time capitalizing experience that had 
been gained during the war and during 
the drive to raise the University war defi- 
cit. Thus the chief Federation activi- 
ties about which attention had to center 
and to which it was evident chief concern 
would have to be given in the immediate 
future were: 


1. A sound system of finances for the 
Federation. 

2. The completion of a sound system of 
records. 

3. Adequate office organization. 

4. The maintenance of traditional 
Alumni activities such as the system of 
choosing Alumni trustees; the organiza- 
tion of Alumni participation on Com- 
mencement Day, Alumni Day, etc. 

5. A thorough study of how our Local 
Clubs could be developed. 

6. The ALUMNI NEWS. 

7. The Alumni Fund. 


To solve financial worries, a complete 
budget system was established, thereby 
furnishing an indication of what respon- 
sibilities had to be faced, and what means 
were on hand to discharge the same. 
The officers of the Federation gave un- 
stintingly of their time to make an ex- 
haustive examination of this situation. 
By careful management, the Federation 
has been able to practically liquidate the 
deficit which faced it at this very critical 
period and to plan for the future so 
that its work can proceed unhampered. 

The migration of Alumni to Europe 
and to war centers was continuous, and 
the constructive work on Alumni records 
which had been accomplished in the first 
few years of the Federation’s existence 
had been wiped out. It was only by 


Herculean effort on the part of an in- 
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tensely loyal and efficient office force that 
some sort of accuracy was maintained 
during the war, and re-establishment rap- 
idly undertaken. Today the chief record 
problem facing the Federation is the 
readjustment of the files to make them 
conform to the uses of every-day Alumni 
activity with a view to the publication of 
records in the most useful form. This is 
a problem which is under consideration 
at the present time, and which will be 
solved in the next few years. 


With the heavy additional demands 
made on the office staff during the war 
and immediately thereafter during the 
organization period of the Alumni Fund, 
it became more and more apparent that 
a thorough organization of the office was 
absolutely necessary. This was conse- 
quently undertaken, and the writer can 
state that particularly in the last few 
years, there has been an economical and 
efficient adjustment of individuals to 
necessary tasks that has placed the 
Columbia Alumni Office in the fore-front 
of similar institutions in the country, 
both as to personnel and as to accom- 
plishment. That this is true, we have 
adequate testimony in the flock of visitors 
from other colleges who continually 
examine the system and procedure that 
have been established, and the results 
that have been obtained. 

The Problems of Alumni Homecoming. 

There are two occasions each year on 
which Alumni of this University are in the 
habit of returning to their Alma Mater. 
The more important of these 1s Com- 
mencement Day. Unlike most universities 
of our size, we have not established tra- 
ditional American collegiate festivities, 
attendant upon Commencement. The ex- 
ercises are practically confined to one day. 
Many of our Alumni live in the vicinity of 
New York, so we do not have at Columbia 
the hosts of _ Alumni “going back” for 
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Commencement. Our problem, therefore, 
is entirely different from that of our sister 
institutions. Much experimenting has been 
done, with the result that even at present 
we have no traditional Commencement 
program. Because the Alumnus return. 
ing to his Alma Mater is an individual 
who needs special care at any time, but 
particularly at Commencement, the Direc- 
tors of the Federation have long realized 
that this is something which should en- 
gage their attention. Asa result, there has 
been appointed a Standing Committee on 
Commencement Day, the members of 
which are concerned with the making of 
a Commencement Day Program to which 
Alumni will be particularly attracted. 

In 1908, Columbia established Alumni 
Day. This is a reunion designed to afford 
graduates an opportunity to return to the 
University in the busiest season of the 
academic year, for the purpose of viewing 
the University in action. The idea has 
been copied by practically every large in- 
stitution in the country, and by many small 
ones. Here again, we face the problem of 
the returning Alumnus, and a Standing 
Committee of the Federation has now 
been organized to undertake the perpetual 
management of this distinetly Columbia 
function. 


The machinery for choosing Alumni 
Trustees to represent the Alumni has been 
entrusted to the Federation by the trustees 
themselves; a large part of the Federa- 
tion’s interest at a certain period in the 
year must be devoted to the detail work 
in connection with the organization of 
the annual convention at which a Trustee 
is chosen. Since the system of selecting 
these representatives was established, fif- 
teen Alumni have been chosen as Alumni 
Trustees, and there has never been any 
hitch in the machinery thus organized. 
each Alumni Trustee Nominating Con- 
vention functioning smoothly and satis- 
factorily. 

The Locai Club Question. 

Fach of the Alumni Associations rep- 
resenting a Department of the University 
is a separate entity of the Federation, al- 
though in practically all cases the central 
Alumni office is able in a variety of ways 
to be of assistance. We feel that each of 
these organizations will testify willingly 
to the value of this assistance. The Local 
Clubs, however, present problems of an 
entirely different nature. Practically every 
Local Club depends for its inspiration and 
energy upon the loyalty of individuals 
who give their time to Local Club affairs. 
It has only been of recent years that Col- 
umbia Alumni have migrated from the 
vicinity of the University in any great 
numbers. The chief element in our Local 
Club situation, therefore, is to provide a 
nucleus of men who can be depended upon 


for the extremely necessary basic organ- 
ization work. We have had many loyal 
clubs, and they have held aloft Columbia's 
torch in the territory which they rep- 
resent. But an organization such as that 
typified by the record of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs is impossible at present so 
far as Columbia is concerned, and it will 
be many years before any record such as 
Harvard has made can be registered by 
us. In the meantime, it behooves the 
Federation Directors—and they are now 
studying this matter—to give considera- 
tion to what can be done to aid our Local 
Clubs. It is even more necessary for 
the Local Clubs themselves to make sug- 
gestions for the solution of this problem 
which concerns them and the University 
so deeply. 

The best means of communication be- 
tween the Alumni themselves and between 
the University and the Alumni is the 
ALUMNI News, and its history is given 
elsewhere in this issue. Suffice it to sav 
here that the economies made necessary 
hy the war compelled the News to cut 
down its space to a considerable extent 
which in turn made it necessary to con- 
fine practically everything published to 
the realm of strictly Alumni news. This 
was the most fortunate thing that ever 
happened to the paper. It is now more 
widely read than ever before. No one 
would acknowledge its shortcomings more 
promptly than those who have been in 
charge of its fortunes, both editorial and 
financial, since the Armistice, but the wel- 
come which it receives at the hands of its 
readers indicates that it is of the 
most powerful weapons the Federation 
wields. Whatever opportunities may 
come in the future for the expansion of 
Alumni influence, will have to consider 
the development of the News. 


one 


Alumni Fund an Unusual Opportunity. 


Entirely separate mention should be 
made of the Alumni Fund, with which all 
Alumni should be familhar by this time. 
Starting in 1919 after several unsuccess- 
ful attempts had been made since Colum- 
bia moved to Morningside, the Fund was 
finally established. Its purposes are en- 
tirely laudable. It provides a means for 
Alumni to give to Columbia annually 
whatever they can afford. This particular 
activity is one which in the future will 
be regarded as one of the most glorious 
achievements in our Alumni history. The 
returns, other than financial, should be 
the enlistment of the interest and support 
to this University, of every graduate and 
former student. The records that have 
been made by other institutions in similar 
undertakings, and the extremely prom- 
ising start that our own Fund has made 
are sufficient indications that our hopes 
in this respect are not unfounded. 


Just a short time before the Federation 
was established, the Association of Alum- 
ni Secretaries, comprising the Executive 
Officers of the Alumni organizations otf 
the most prominent educational institu- 
tions in the country, was started. The first 
Executive Secretary of the Federation was 
an officer of this organization. His suc- 
cessor was its Secretary and President. 
Not very long afterward, a companton 
Association, Alumni Magazines Associ- 
ated. was founded by the Columbia Alum- 
ni Secretary, for the purpose of securing 
national advertisigg for the Alumni Mag- 
azines of the country. In the few years 
of the existence of this organization, two 
Columbia Alumni Secretaries have been 
its President. These facts are mentioned 
merely to indicate that the Columbia 
Alumni Federation has kept closely in 
touch with the best in alumni develop- 
ment all over the country. The experi- 
ence gained in meeting the representatives 
of other institutions leads the writer to 
state emphatically at this period of the 
tenth anniversary of the founding of the 
Federation, that in his opinion Alumni 
officials should realize clearly the fact 
that the period of organization in Alumni 
affairs all over the country has definitely | 
passed. To justify the expenditure otf 
energy and fortune in building up Alumni 
mechanisms of various degrees of intri- 
cacy and for an unlimited variety of pur- 
poses, the graduates of American col- 
leges and universities must now turn to 
activities which will result im the con- 
structive educational advantage to the 
institutions which they represent. 


136 Columbia Students in France 


A recent note from Horatio Krans. 
"04, 'OSPhD, assistant director of the 
American University Union in Europe, 
contains the interesting information that 
Columbia has 136 men registered at the 
Union. This means, he says, that Co- 
lumbia has the largest number of stu- 
dents, according to the records of the 
Union, studying in France. Harvard 
comes in a close second. 


Giovanni Papini, author of the well- 
known “Lite of Christ,” has accepted an 
invitation to lecture on Contemporary 
Italian Thought in the Columbia Sum- 
mer Session of 1924. 


Professor John L. Gerig, executive 
officer of the department of romance 
languages, has been invited by Pierre de 
Nolhac. member of the French Academy 
and president of the Comité Ronsard, to 
serve as the American representative on 
that committee, organized to celebrate, in 
1924, the fourth centenary of the birth 
of the preat poet. Ronsard, in Paris. 
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A Day in the Alumni Office 


By Charles G. Proffitt, '17, Executive Secretary of the Alumni Federation. 


8:45 a. m.—The morning mail. 

Letter from an Alumnus who objected 
to the apathetic singing of Columbia 
songs, and said we ought to do some- 
thing about it. We took it up with the 
College Alumni Association and with 
Notes and Keys, the organization of ex- 
Glee Club members. 

Letter from the Secretary of the Law 
Alumni Association, abouf notices of Fall 
Meeting, to be sent by this office to all 
members of the Association. Later in 
the day the notices came from the printer, 
the envelopes were addressed, and the 
notices were mailed. No charge for the 
service. During 1922, the office handled 
257 addressing jobs of this sort for 
School Associations and Classes, totalling 
180,000 pieces of mail. 

Letter from a fraternity, asking where 
they could get permission to print “Sans 
Souci.” We forwarded the letter to the 
man who owns the copyright, asking that 
he reply direct. 

Request from an Alumnus, asking that 
we get him a copy of this year’s Fresh- 
man Rules. We did. 

Letter from the Secretary of the School 
of Business Alumni Association, enclosing 
draft of membership notice for us to 
have printed and sent to all Alumni of 
that School, who were not members of 
the Association. Job was in the mails 3 
days later. Charge for printing and 
postage only. During 1922, the office took 
care of similar jobs for 41 classes and 
associations, with a total of over 100,000 
picces of printed matter. 

Letter from an Alumnus who saw his 
name in a list of non-graduates, whereas 
he actually had a degree from Columbia. 
After further correspondence and inves- 
tigation, the University and the Alumni 
records were revised accordingly. 

Letters from Alumni in Boston, Minne- 
apolis, and Brazil, each wanting to know 
what other Columbia men lived in their 
respective sections. Referred the Boston 
man to Secretary of New England Alumni 
Club. No Local Clubs in other two 
places, so sent each man a list of the 
Columbia Alumni in his neighborhood. 

Letter from man whose son has gone 
to Bulgaria. He asked that we forward 
the ALumni News to his son's new 
address. 

A few (all too few) letters giving 
information for the Alumni Notes sec- 
tion of the News. Last year, the News 
published 2,265 such Notes—all we could 
get from an over-modest clientele. 

Batch of checks, paying dues in the 
College Alumni Association. This asso- 
ciation has arranged to have its books 


kept by the Alumni Office. We handle 
the billing, payments, etc., on the instruc- 
tions from the Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion. 

Checks in payment of ALUMNI NEWS 
subscriptions, Federation memberships, 
Composite Blank subscriptions, and 
Alumni Fund subscriptions. All Fund 
work is done by the Federation Office 
staff. 

Four letters, addressed to Alumni in 
care of the Alumni Office, to be for- 
warded. We did. 
9-15—Telephone call from graduate who 

wanted the addresses of 3 classmates. 
9:20—Telephone call from Chairman of 

the Alumni Fund Committee, to find 
out how many Alumni subscribed $100 
to the Fund last year. We told him— 

77 last year, 35 the year before. 
9:40—Telephone call from man who 

wanted to know whether the football 

game with Cornell was scheduled to 

start at 2 or 3 p. m. 
10:00—Some more mail. 


Letter from President of a Local Club, 
asking us to arrange for a good speaker 
from the University for their dinner early 
in December. And would we also be sure 
to send them the Columbia banners which 
we loaned them last year for decorations, 
as well as a supply of song leaflets. We 
fixed him up as to everything. 

Letter from President of a big engi- 
neering firm, asking for all the informa- 
tion that we had on a Columbia man 
who had just applied for one of their 
important positions, and who said thus 
and so. When was he at Columbia, what 
has he done since, etc., etc.? Our morgue 
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disclosed a generous amount of informa- 
tion (and the man got the job). 

Sarcastic epistle from otherwise like- 
able graduate who reminded us that we're 
always in a hurry to get checks, but why 
don’t we send him what he has paid 
for—to wit. one weekly copy of the 
ALUMNI News. Hadn't had it for a 
month, etc. Address on his letter-head 
is a Buffalo one. Last we heard from 
him, he was in Jersey City. We explain 
the situation, are so sorry, send him back- 
copies, and change his address. Probably 
won't hear from him again until we pull 
another “bone” of the same sort! 

Various notes and memoranda, giving 
new addresses of some conscientious Col- 
umbia folks, 3 items of interest about 
Faculty members for publication in the 
NEWS, etc. 

Letter from Class Secretary who want- 
ed up-to-date list of names and addresses 
of members of his Class. We sent it to 
him by return mail. 


10:25—Telephone call from officer of the 
Varsity “C” Club, who wanted to know 
if we could compile a list, with ad- 
dresses, of all captains of Columbia 
teams as far back as records were avail- 
able. We said we'd try. He also wan- 
ted to know if we could check up the 
addresses of all members of the Var- 
sity “C” Club, for use in mailing notices 
of annual meeting. We promised to 
have it done as soon as possible. 

10;30—Visit from Alumnus to inquire if- 
Chemistry Department of the Univer- 
sity could analyze a substance for him, 
and if so. whom should he see. We 
called up said Department, and sent him 
over. 

10:40—Request from the University to 
address envelopes for a notice to go to 
all members of the Faculty. We said 
the addressograph machines were jam- 
med with urgent work for the entire 
day, but we'd do it tomorrow. O. K. 
Last year the Office addressed over 
200,000 envelopes for the University— 
which, incidentally, pays part of the 
cost of our Catalogue Department. 


10:55—Telephone call from fraternity: 
magazine, asking if we had halt-tone 
plates of two of their members, and 
would we lend them for about a month. 
We had, and we did. 
11:00—Visit from Manager of Glee Club, 
asking for assistance in arranging trip 
to the middle West in February. Want- 
ed names of some prominent Alumn} 
in various cities, so as to take up the 
matter with them. Local Clubs as well 
as individual Alumni, have always been 
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active in promoting Glee Club concerts 
in their cities, wherever possible. 

11:15—Telephone call from Chairman of 
Federation's Committee on Columbia 
Moving Pictures. This Committee, re- 
cently appointed, is working on plans 
for several reels of moving pictures 
showing all sides of Columbia College 
and University life. The pictures will 
be available for use of Local Clubs 
and other Columbia organizations. 

11:30—Visit from Arrowsmith, ’82, 
’84Ph.D. How could the Federation 
help in making Columbiana collection 
more complete? We promised a search 
through our files for sample notices, 
menus, etc. Arrowsmith had previously 
secured from the Alumni Office, a list 
of all Class, School Association and 
Local Club officers, for the purpose of 
asking their aid in this important Col- 
umbia work. 


12:00—More mail. 

Letter from shaving-soap concern that 
wanted to buy copy of Alumni mailing 
list. Nothing doing. Lists are given out 
only to Columbia Committees, or for 
some special non-commercial purpose. 

Letter from Chairman of a Class 
Twenty-fifth Year Reunion Committee, 
asking for list of all Class Gifts to the 
University, as a guide to their committee. 
We sent him the list and suggested that 
he confer with the Trustees’ Committee 
on Buildings and Grounds, as to present 
needs of the University. 

Letter from man in Dallas, Texas, 
asking for list of Alumni there, to use 
in connection with proposed formation of 
a University Club. He got it by return 
mail. 


12:30 p. m—Mceeting of special Commit- 
tee, to draft certain Alumni Fund ma- 
terial for use during the year. Last 
year the Federation Office handled the 
addressing and mailing of over 300,000 
pieces of mail matter for the Fund. 
With the announcements of Alumni 
Day, Commencement Day, etc., and 
other items already mentioned, the 
Federation staff addressed during 1922 
almost three quarters of a million pieces 
of mail matter—an interesting figure 
when it is remembered that this is only 
one part of the work of the Office. 

d:50—Another telephone call, from the 

Chairman of the Alumni Fund Com- 

mittee, who wanted to know a whole 

raft of things. 

-00—Extended visit from Chairman of 

IFederation’s Song Book Committee, to 

go over copyright privileges for new 

edition of the book, to appear shortly. 

:45—Telephone call from Alumnus who 

wanted to know if there were any Col- 

umbia meetings scheduled for Decem- 
ber 12, as his organization would Eke 


bo 
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to hold their annual dinner at that 
time, and did not want any conflicts. 
:00—Printer’s boy calling for copy for 
current issue of News. He got it after 
some delay—an editorial on present dis- 
cussion of college education today; 
address in memory of a prominent Col- 
umbia scientist, delivered by one of the 
most prominent scientists on the Col- 
umbia faculty: address delivered at 
opening of P.&S. this vear; account of 
recent discovery, by a Columbia Ph.D., 
of a remedy for diabetes; story of plans 
for Decennial Dinner of Federation; 
acocunt of Local Club golf tournament 
and of year's first meeting of one of 
the younger Alumni classes of the 
Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry; recent elections to the 
Columbia University Club; notes on 
activities Of various members of the 
Faculty ; notes on recent books by Col- 
umbia men; material for weekly Var- 
sity “C” Column; story of previous 
Saturday's football game, with notes 
on Junior Varsity and Freshman foot- 
ball teams, basketball squad, cross- 
country team, and new contract with 
the baseball coach; letter from Penn- 
sylvania Alumni publication, saying 
some nice things about our recent jour- 
ney to Franklin Field; weekly cartoon 
by the irrepressible Murphy, 17; page 
of Alumni Notes; necrology notes; and 
some advertising. 

4:00—More mail. 


Letter from a Class Secretary, enclos- 
ing copy for post-card luncheon notice, to 
go to all members of his class tomorrow, 
if possible. It went. Several classes 
have adopted the monthly luncheon plan, 
started by 1909, and most of the notices 
are entirely handled by the Federation 
Office. 

Letter from Clerk of the University 
Board of Trustees, requesting copies of 
certain documents submitted by Federa- 
tion Office in connection with Alumni 
Trustee election last June. The Federa- 
tron handles all details in preparation for 
Alumn Trustee Nominating Conventions, 
extending over a period of three months 
prior to each convention. 


"a9 


Letter from Chairman of last year’s 
Commencement Day Committee, inquiring 
whether deficit of 1923 Commencement 
had been cleared up vet. This Commit- 
tee, as well as the Alumni Day Com- 
mittee, Holiday Luncheon Committee, etc., 
are all sub-committees of the Federation, 
whose treasury is therefore the catch-all 
for their deficits and profits. Since the 
War, an unfortunate combination of cir- 
cumstances has given the Federation a 
collection of deficits from this part of 
Alumni merry-making, aggregating about 


$4,000. 


4 :07—Telephone 
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4 -05—S pectator wanted to borrow hali- 
tone plate of recent Columbia athlete, 
for use in tomorrow’s paper. They got 
it, on personal, guaranteed pledge to 
return it promptly. 

call from man who 

wanted to know if he could take his 

wife to the Fall Meeting of the Law 

Alumni Association, at the Columbia 

University Club. We assured him that 

ladics in the Columbia Club “just 

weren't.” 


4:10—Chairmare of Alumni Fund Com- 
mittee again (or still) on the wire. 
He wanted to know, and he wanted, 
etc., etc. Gad Zooks! 


4:30—Telephone call from Commander 
of Columbia University Post of Ameri- 
can Legion, asking us to extend to all 
Alumni an invitation to join the Post 
in their Armistice Day Memorial Ser- 
vice at the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest. 

4:35—Visit from James T. Grady, Direc- 
tor of the University’s Department of 
Public Information, to give us a story 
for the News about some recent addi- 
tions to the Faculty, and to inquire 
whether we had any data on two of 
the men who hold Columbia degrees. It 
is our desire to cooperate as closely 
as possible with the Public Information 
office in its important liaison work 
between the University and the public 
press. 


4:40—Visit by Law School graduate who 
wanted to look up an article in the 
September number of the Alumni Mag- 
azine of his earlier Alma Mater, the 
University of Toronto. The News “ex- 
changes” with over 150 of the leading 
Alumni publications of the United 
States and Canada, and the file of 
these exchanges is available for ref- 
erence by all Columbia Alumni. 


4:55—Extended visit from Alumni Sec- 
retary of large Western college, who 
wanted to know all about our Alumni 
organization and Alumni Office, in or- 
der to reorganize their own. We re- 
ceive callers of this sort about once 
every two or three weeks. The fre- 
quent remark of these welcome guests, 
“If we could only start over again, 
we'd sure adopt your plan” is a pleas- 
ant reminder of the workable scheme 
that is the Alumni Federation. Com- 
ments at the annual conference of the 
Association of Alumni Secretaries and 
of Alumni Magazines Associated, na- 
tional organizations of the Alumni 
Secretaries and Editors of Alumni 
Magazines of over 200 of the leading 
colleges and universities of the country 
—and in the councils of which the 
Columbia representative has always 
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taken an active part—are of the same 
reassuring nature. 

6:45—Monthly dinner meeting of Board 
of Directors of the Federation. 
Eighteen of the twenty-six members 
present, representing the Alumni of 
the College, Schools of Mines, En- 
gineering and Chemistry, Law, P.&S., 
Architecture, Graduate Faculties, Bus- 
iness, and the Directors at Large (rep- 
resenting the Local Clubs). As usual, 
a serious discussion of Federation’s 
post-war deficit—a handicap which 
could only be removed more rapidly 
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by curtailing the Federation’s present 
program of service to Columbia and to 
the Alumni. Reports of various sub- 
committees. Discussion of plans for 
publication of the Alumni Catalogue, 
on which work has already started, with 
the hope of publishing the volume next 
spring. Approval of appointment of 
new members of Fund Committee to 
serve until 1926. Informal considera- 
tion of aid to Columbiana collection, 
with suggestion that this matter be 
called to the special attention of the 
College Alumni Association. Receipt 
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of cable from President of University 
of Tokio, expressing appreciation for 
cable of sympathy to all university 
men in Japan, sent by Federation on 
behalf of Columbia alumni. Various 
minor items, referred to committces. 

Motion to adjourn. 

[N.B.—The Secretary wishes to remind 
the Alumni that most of the tasks men- 
ticned in this sketch are done for him by 
a very cfficient and conscientious Office 
staff, to cach member of which he now 
makes grateful acknowledgment. 


C.G. P.] 


The Federation an Important Factor in the Success 


of the School Association 


By W. H. Dannat Pell, '09, ’11L, Treasurer of the Association of the Alumni of Columbia College. 


In the days when Columbia was a 
College not yet graduated into the status 
of a University, the Alumni had only 
need of one association to center and 
combine their interests in Columbia, and 
publicly to express those interests— 
namely, the Association of the Alumni of 
the College. Even when P.&S., the Law 
School and the School of Mines came 
into active being, the interests of the 
Alumni of the different schools seemed 
so distinct that there was no need of 
organizations other than the separate 
school associations. But as school after 
school was established, and as Columbia 
became more and more a homogeneous 
university, rather than a collection of 
separate schools under one Board of 
Trustees, it became increasingly evident 
that the interests of the Alumni of the 
University as an entirety could best be 
advanced by a central organization of 
alumni in which all of the school associa- 
tions should be represented. The Alumni 
Fedcration was the outcome of this need. 

There are at present seven school asso- 
ciations—College, Science, Law, P. & S., 
Ph.D., Architecture and Business. Each 
of these is composed of the Alumni ac- 
tively working for the interests of a 
particular branch of the University. The 
members of each association are proud of 
the standing and reputation of their par- 
ticular school and zealous in opposing any 
University legislation which they deem 
will impair its activity. In the main these 
associations are social in character, hav- 
ing frequent meetings cither featured by 
discussion of some topic of particular 
interest to the members of the associa- 
tion in question, or by talks, music and 
entertainment in lighter vein. The many 
committees of these associations do an 
earnest and helpful work, attempting to 
aid the University in connection with the 


many problems arising in the schools of 
which they are graduates and stimulating 
the interest in Columbia affairs, of their 
particular group of Alumni. 

It is manifest, however, that many 
problems arise of interest to the Univer- 
sity as a whole, and not to any particular 
group. These problems of particular in- 
terest to all Alumni having at heart the 
welfare of Columbia must be faced. 

To mect this situation among others, 
the Alumni Federation was formed. The 
Directors of the Federation are in the 
main representatives of the school asso- 
ciations, who mect in union to discuss 
the many questions affecting the entire 
body of Alumni and the University, and 
to take action regarding them. Each 
school association is represented by three 
representatives who, together with five 
delegates elected at large from the gen- 
eral Alumni body, constitute the twenty- 
six directors of the Federation. In this 
way there is a constant flow of ideas 
from the school associations to the Fed- 
eration and back again. 

The College Association, for example, 
at a meeting of the Standing Committee, 
discusses a problem which it believes to 
be of interest to Alumni of the Univer- 
sity other than college graduates. Its 
representatives on the Federation Board 
have an opportunity at its next meeting 
of discussing the matter with representa- 
tives of six other schools. ‘If it is a 
question of general interest, the Directors 
of the Federation can take action; if of 
interest only to certain schools, the men 
representing those schools can report it 
to their particular Association for action. 
Conversely, the members of a school 
association receive valuable suggestions 
pertaining to their own association at a 
Federation meeting, and these are re- 
ported back by them at their next meet- 


ing. This constant interchange of ideas. 
is of the greatest value to Columbia. 

From a practical point of view, the 
Federation is of immense assistance to: 
the various associations. For the Secre- 
tary or Treasurer of any particular asso- 
ciation to maintain an up-to-date address 
list of the Alumni of that school is a 
task calculated to bring utter despair to 
his heart. To send out notices for vari- 
ous meetings, to send three or four sets. 
of bills in a year, to a thousand or more 
men, is an almost impossible task to any 
ordinary business or professional man 
unless he has a retinue of clerks at his 
disposal. The Federation can eliminate 
this work, and has eliminated it where 
the school associations haye chosen to 
take advantage of its facilities. Having 
a central plant at the University and & 
corps of clerks at its disposal, it has 
facilities for obtaining addresses and 
mailing notices that no individual can 
possibly have. The hard-worked secre- 
tary of the school association has now 
only to prepare the notice, attend to its 
printing, and mail it to the Secretary of 
the Federation and presto, envelopes are 
addressed, stamped and mailed. And the 
Treasurer has an even easicr time. The 
Federation is prepared to keep his books, 
mail him statements, send out bills at 
his request, and all that is Ieft to him to 
do is the laborious task of signing checks 
and of endeavoring to find wavs and 
means of inducing the laggards to pay 
their dues. 

In many other ways the Federatiorm 
aids the school association in retaining 
and increasing their membership. It is 
obvious that a school association cair 
only succeed in proportion to the interest 
of its members in their Alma Mater. 
The Federation by means of the ALUMNr 
News, and¢byits(carefully prepared pro- 
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grams on Alumni and Commencement 
Days. keeps the thought of Columbia ever 
fresh in the minds of its graduates and 
stimulates their interest in all Alumni 
activities, which include fundamentally 
the school associations, primarily the 
backbone of Columbia Alumni interests. 

A very important function of the Fed- 
eration in its relation to the school asso- 
ciations is to provide the machinery for 
the annual selection of an Alumni Trus- 
tee, whose name is presented to the Board 
of Trustees for election. Under the con- 
stitution of the Federation each school 
association 1s entitled upon payment to 
the Federation of a poll tax ot one dollar 


The 


By Geddes 


MOO tell the story of 
the ALUMNI NEWS 
Jā as a part of the 
® decennial record of the 
EF Alumni Federation pre- 
sents a difficulty that 
recalls Mark Twain's 
yarn of the tunnel half a mile long through 
the mountain a quarter of a mile thick. 
The ALumMNI News, being now all of 
fourteen years old, can hardly be con- 
sidered a child of the ten-year old Feder- 
ation. While its most ardent supporters 
would hesitate to claim that it was the 
father of the Federation, godfather it 
most certainly was, and it history be 
read carefully, it may be found that it 
even assisted more directly than that at 
the happy nativity which we are now 
celebrating. 

To tell the truth the News and the 
Federation are Siamese twins born four 
years apart! It is doubttul whether the 
Federation—as a functioning group of 
people and not merely a paper chart— 
could exist without the News. A journal 
which carries from group to individual 
and from individual to group a steady 
stream of news, exhortation and gossip, 
serves as nervous system and blogd-cir- 
culation for such a sprawling affair as 
an alumni body must be when it links up 
men who are scattered all over the globe. 
On the other hand, when one considers 
the quantity of reading one can buy on 
the news stand for a nickel and the com- 
petition which faces every attempt at 
periodical publishing, it is clear that a 
group organ like the News could hardly 
get along without the fostering care of 
the organization behind it. 

Yet when we have said that, and have 
recognized the obvious fact that the News 
definitely is a group organ, it is still true 
that it is a journalistic adventure in its 
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for each Alumni member, to select three 
delegates to represent the association at 
the convention organized by the Federa- 
tion. These three delegates can cast as 
many votes for an Alumni Trustee as 
the association has active Alumni mem- 
bers. It is only, however, by membership 
in the Federation that the School Associa- 
tions are entitled to cast their votes. 
Through the poll tax of one dollar per 
voting member, the school associations 
aid largely in the support of the Federa- 
tion. At least one of the associations, 
that of the College. recognizing the bene- 
fits received through the efficient ma- 
chinery of the Federation office makes 
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a further contribution of $500 a year. 

In the Federation is found the recog- 
nition by the school associations of their 
common interest in the atfairs of Colum- 
bia University. To enable the Federation 
to be of the greatest benefit, there must 
be constant co-operation between the 
associations and the Federation, and the 
greater the use to which the Federation. 
its office and staff, is put by the schoal 
associations, the greater will be the op- 
portunity for ever increasing service by 
the Federation in the interests of those 
who established it and for whom it 
exists, namely, the Alumni of Columbia 
University. 


Story of the Alumni News 


Smith, '10, Managing Editor of the News, 1914-1915. 


own right. Those who have worked on 
it have never been willing to think of it 
simply as one of those bloodless bulletins 
which print whatever official material ts 
consigned to them. I venture to say that 
its vigor has been due in part to the fact 
that from the days of Foster Ware, ’08, 
and Robert Arrowsmith, ‘82, to those of 
Levering Tyson, “LIAM, and Charley 
Proffitt, 717, there has always heen some- 
one whose best effort was put into mak- 
ing it first of all a rattling good paper. 
Those whose memories are long enough 
will recall that early in its career the 
News definitely faced the issue of edi- 
torial responsibility. Ten years ago a hit- 
ter fight in the Alumni Council lined up 
on opposite sides those who thought the 
News should say nothing likely to bring 
a blush to the cheek of the most sensitive 
official without first taking a referendum 
of the Council, and those who thought 
that the editor of the News should be 
trusted during good behavior to use his 
own discretion. The latter policy won. 
But I am thinking not so much of those 
formal arrangements as of the every day 
fashion in which the News has been han- 
dled. It has usually proved desirable to 
have somebody at work on it who was 
not too much tangled up in administrative 
respensibility at the alumni office. Foster 
Ware, and the vounger and older men 
who helped him to launch the News in 
1909 and carry it through its first year, 
had come up through the ranks of Spec- 
lator: Ware himself was to gain dis- 
tinction on the New York Evening Post. 
They were editors for the Council, not 
officers of it. Arrowsmith, who gave form 
and maturity to the News during three 
devoted years, was of course an editor 
first and foremost: he could not have 
accomplished what he did in any other 
capacity. George B. Compton, ‘09, can 


never be repaid for what he achieved in 
the dual role of Federation secretary and 
managing editor, but he was glad enough 
after a year of experiment to turn the 
major editorial responsibility over to a 
successor who again was free of admin- 
istrative tasks, and though the war years 
laid the double burden on Tyson's shoul- 
ders, the News has reached its present 
palmy days under a fortunate cooperative 
arrangement by which the Federation 
Secretary acts as general manager of 
the magazine and Tyson, now in a posi- 
tion of comparative detachment, contrib- 
utes editorial guidance. 

I think these administrative details are 
worth stressing because the News has 
achieved a personality of its own, and 
because the casual reader is apt not to 
realize how much time and thought and 
energy that achievement represents. Fail- 
ing to realize how hard it is to make a 
magazine genuinely readable, there is 
danger that the Alumni will take their 
magazine for granted and fail to come 
through with the personal cooperation 
which is essential to its success. The 
cornerstone of that cooperation is getting 
the news to the editors: individual per- 
sonal news first of all, for that is always 
and everywhere the chief attraction of 
such a magazine, then organization news, 
reminiscence, and—not least in import- 
ance—the news of what Columbia men 
are thinking, wondering and hoping about 
the University and its progress. 

Right here, F believe, is the only serious 
weakness in the service of the News to- 
day. On the side of reporting it has done 
a good job, struggling always with the 
inertia of good natured and forgetiul cor- 


respondents. Its editorial pages have 
matured and have acquired a genuine 
atmosphere: they are thoughtful and 


readable. Its special numbers are usually 
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monuments of thorough preparation. 

But the News has never become in any 
substantial way the organ of independent 
thinking about university policies. There 
are cases, to be sure, in which the 
News has developed or has espoused 
a point of view which was not that of 
the University administration. The dis- 
cussion of graduate education for engin- 
ecring is one. The movement for an an- 
nual report from the Alumni Trustees to 
their constituency was pushed through 
against no little opposition from various 
sources. But there remain fields of con- 
siderable interest which are for the most 
part untouched in the columns of the 
NEWS. 

There is—one gains nothing by ignor- 
ing the facts—a good deal of disaffection 
among alumni of the College and the 
University. Scme of it is mere grouch: 
some of it is based on ignorance that might 
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be cleared up by frank discussion. Some of 
it has to do with established policies which 
are so firmly entrenched that their con- 
sideration in print would be likely to 
result only in rancor. Some of it is due 
to the fact that the university has made 
mistakes. Every institution makes mis- 
takes: only the Babbitts, the uncritical 
boosters, insist on being blind to them. 
During the early years of the News the 
policy suggested by the university and en- 
thusiastically adopted by leading Alumni 
was summed up in the familiar phrase, 
“don't knock, boost.” That is good as far 
as it goes. But if it is crystallized into 
an attitude of forced and belligerent 
optimism, the academic equivalent of 
“100 per cent. Americanism,” it kills 
those genuine loyalties which are based 
on frank and sympathetic understand- 
ing. 

Columbia has grown up. It needs no 
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claque, no nervous reiteration of its 
claims to distinction. It is the character- 
istic of an adult institution to accept dif- 
ferences of opinion as a natural corollary 
of man’s status as a thinking animal. The 
spirited discussion at Harvard—through 
the public press and otherwise—ot the 
university's attitude toward negro stud- 
ents is a case in point. Here was a vigor- 
ous protest made publicly by a group of 
alumni who believed the university was 
in the wrong and said so in a dignified 
and, as it proved, a highly effective way. 
Some friends of the CoLuMBIA ALUMNI 
News hope that increasingly its readers, 
through their letters to the editor and by 
personal suggestion, and its editors 
through their responsiveness and their 
initiative, will share in an equally frank 
and helpful discussion of the differences 
of opinion which must inevitably arise 
in the history of our own university. 


Alumni Fund Shows Remarkable Growth 


By Stephen G. Williams, ’81, ’82L, '83PhD, Chairman of the Alumni Fund Committee. 


Z VER twenty years ago 
ae a Willard V. King, ’89, 
| we suggested to Co- 
lumbia Alumni that grad- 
uates of the University 
should unite in assisting 
the University financially. 
The Yale Alumni Fund 
had then been in existence for ten years 
and had been remarkably successful in 
securing money and large contributions to 
Yale University from Yale Alumni. Mr. 
King felt confident that Columbia Alumni 
could accomplish a similar result. After 
considerable discusston it was decided that, 
owing to the imperfect Alumni records, 
no successful results could be obtained 
until after they were brought up to date 
and made substantially accurate. In 
order to accomplish this, the Alumni Of- 
fice was established at the University m 
1908. When the Alumni Federation was 
organized in 1913, it planned to continue 
the work. The assembling of addresses 
and information about Columbia Alumni 
was successively carried on by Rudolf 
Tombo, Jr., "98A.M., ’OIPh.D., George 
Brokaw Compton, '09, ’13L, and Levering 
Tyson, '11A.M., and are now kept up-to- 
date by the Federation. 

In 1916 the question of organizing an 
Alumni Fund was again brought for- 
ward by Robert Van Arsdale Norris, 
'85Mines, who was at that time Presi- 
dent of the School of Mines Alumni As- 
sociation. The World War, however, 
had already begun and the matter was 
postponed until 1918 when, in spite of the 
war. a beginning was made in organizing 
machinery for the collection of a Fund. 


A Committee was appointed by Frederick 
Coykendall, "95, ’97S., then President of 
the Alumni Federation, for the purpose 
of making recommendations to the alumni 
at large. This committee was composed 
of representatives of the College, Schools 
of Science, Law, P. & S. Architecture, 
and of the Graduate Schools. 


Alumni Wipe Out Columbia’s War Deficit. 


Scarcely had the Committee met and 
begun discussion of various problems 
connected with the creation of an or- 
ganization when the War ceased. At 
this time the University was faced with 
a probable deficit caused by the War, 
of not less than $200,000 and possibly as 
much as $600,000, and it was suggested 
that the Alumni should help in meeting it. 
The Committee thereupon ceased to func- 
tion as an Alumni Fund Committee and 
proceeded to raise a sum of money from 
the Alumni, sufficient to mect the deficit 
that finally amounted to somewhat over 
$200,000. Mr. King was Chairman of 
this Committee. 


At the close of this “Drive,” the Com 
mittee formally recommended to the 
Alumni Federation that the time had come 
to provide for an Alumni Fund organiza- 
tion through which the Alumni of the 
University could annually contribute to 
its support. 

In 1920 the Directors of the Alumni 
Federation, acting on this recommenda- 
tion, authorized its President to reorganize 
the Alumni Fund Committee as originally 
constituted, and directed that it be com- 
posed of twenty-one members with a term 
of three years cach, seven to retire each 


year and to be succeeded by seven new 
members to serve the full term of three 
years. Twenty-one men were then selected 
by the President of the Federation, and by 
lot, seven were chosen to serve one year, 
seven for two years, and seven for three 
years. The Alumni Fund Committee is 
so constituted today, and the seven vacan- 
cies are filled annually by appointment of 
the President of the Federation on the 
advice of the Chairman of the Committee. 

The Committee elects its own Chairman, 
but the Treasurer of the Federation is 
ex-officio Treasurer of the Fund, and 
the Executive Secretary of the Federation 
is ex-officio Secretary of the Alumni Fund 
Committee. The President of the Federa- 
tion is also ex-officio a member of the 
Fund Committee. It is a standing com- 
mittee of the Alumni Federation, the 
Alumni Fund is collected by it, and its 
office is the office of the Federation. 

The Committee appoints Class Repre- 
sentatives wherever possible, to secure 
contributions from the members of their 
respective classes. Where it is imprac- 
ticable to have Class Representatives—as 
for example, for the Alumni of the Grad- 
uate Schools—the Committee itself re- 
quests contributions for the Fund, or se- 
cures a departmental representative to act 
in the same capacity. 


Unless contributions are given to the 
Fund specifying that the gift is to be 
used for some designated purpose, the 
Directors of the Federation and the Fund 
Committee decide how much of the Fund 
annually subscribed, shall be given to the 
University. So far _in each year the 
amount (givento Columbia has been divi- 
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vided equally—one half for general Uni- 
versity purposes and the other half added 
to the Permanent Alumni Fund of the 
University, the income of which only may 
be used. 

The Permanent Alumni Fund was 
started in 1920 by a gift of $5,000, made 
to the University by the Class of 1895 
College and Mines, which stipulated that 
only the income thereof should be used 
by the University. An additional $5,000 
has been added to this Fund by the Class 
of ’95, and, with payments to it from 
the Alumni Fund, it now amounts to 
$27,500. 

A Business Probiem. 


In some respects the financial prob- 
lem of a University is not unlike that of 
a business, in that, if the University is 
successful in drawing to it teachers of 
ability and is able to offer to students 
opportunities as good or better than they 
could secure at other universities, it re- 
quires more money just as a successful 
business requires more capital as its 
business grows. As in business, the un- 
expected will from time to time happen. 
It is especially for these unexpected 
events which must be anticipated, but 
cannot be estimated in advance, that the 
Alumni Fund is of such great use. 


President Butler, in a letter addressed 
to the chairman of the Alumni Fund 
Committee, on December 8, 1921, said: 
“For a number of years a personal friend 
of mine, now dead, brought me each 
March his check for thirty thousand dol- 
lars and gave it with but two conditions : 
first, that no one should ever know his 
name, and, second, that the gift should 
be expended in ways which I thought 
necessary to increase the usefulness of 
the University. This gift came to be 
known as the President’s Oil Can, and 
many were the rough places that it 
smoothed over, and the creaky joints 
that it made to run noisclessly. Since 
the death of that gracious and generous 
benefactor, we have keenly felt the lack 
of capacity to do just the sort of thing 
which his gift made possible. If the 
Alumni Fund did no more than this, it 
would be of untold service to Columbia.” 

Ancther angle is well covered by the 
President in a letter dated May 1, 1922, 
addressed to the chairman of the com- 
mittee: “While now and then a gift for 
a designated purpose ts useful, the fact 
remains that as a rule a gift for a desig- 
nated purpose will not bear comparison 
in usefulness with a gift of the same 
amount to be applied as the Trustees may 
from time to time determine. It is this 
need which the Alumni Fund can, and I 
believe will, meet.” 

Gifts, therefore, for designated pur- 
poses while frequently welcome and al- 
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ways received with thanks, are not as 
valuable as contributions to the general 
fund without any limitation as to use. 
It is pleasant to note that the Alumni are 
gradually beginning to see this, and the 
gifts for special purposes are not in- 
creasing in anything like the proportion 
of either the number of givers or the 
amounts given for general purposes. 


Subscribing to the Fund Rapidly Becom- 
ing “the Thing to Do.” 

The progress made during the first 
three years seems to assure the success 
of the Alumni Fund. The number of 
subscribers has increased from 973 for 
the year ending May 31, 1920, to 2,812 
on May 31, 1923, while the subscriptions 
have increased from $16,744 in the first 
year of the Fund to $35,157.40 last year. 

Reading these figures of amounts sub- 
scribed and number of subscribers, it is 
quite evident that the Alumni Fund is 
appealing yearly to more and more men. 
The work of the Alumni Representatives 
is becoming each year less of a task, as 
the Alumni are contributing more 
promptly and in larger sums. It is in- 
teresting to note that in the first year only 
thirty-six Alumni subscribed $100 or 
more, while last year over seventy men 
subscribed that sum. 


The results to date justify the Feder- 
ation and the Committee in believing 
that the number of subscribers and the 
amounts subscribed will proportionately 
increase as the Alumni come to under- 
stand the objects of the Alumni Fund 
and to realize the continual needs of the 
University for increased income. This 
increased income is required not only for 
contemplated expenditures but also for 
the unforeseen demands upon the Uni- 
versity, to which it 1s always subject. 

The product of the University is men, 
and the amount which it receives from 
them during their University career is 
small in comparison with the cost of 
their education. From the Alumni it re- 
ceives little or no return except as their 
success contributes indirectly to the suc- 
cess of the University and from their 
loyalty and outspoken belief in the insti- 
tution at which they have received their 
education, 

The Alumni of Columbia University 
can show their loyalty and faith in it by 
freely giving to the University of their 
choice and to which every Alumnus owes 
much. The Alumni Fund gives them this 
opportunity. Columbia men can and will 
look with pride to its growth as an evi- 
dence of the value of the product of the 
University and take pleasure in knowing 
that they are in some small measure con- 
tributing to the education of thousands 
of men and to their equipment for success 
in professional and business life. 
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The Alumni Bookshelf 


"76, "79AM—Richard T. Ely: “Prin- 
ciples of Real Estate Practice.” Mac- 
millan. 

82, ’83AM, ’84PhD—Nicholas M. But- 
ler: “Preliminary Education for Law- 
vers.” American Law School Revicw, 
November, 1922. 

’82L, ’99Hon—Lord Charnwood: “The- 
odore Roosevelt.” Boston Atlantic Month- 
ly Press. $2.50. 

’98A M, ’0O8PhD — Harlan Updegraff, 
and Leroy A. King: “A Survey of the 
Fiscal Policies of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania in the Field of Education.” Citi- 
zens’ Committee on the Finances of Penn- 
sylvania to Hon. Gifford Pinchot, De- 
cember, 1922. 

’98PhD—FEdward L. Thorndike: “The 
Influence of First-year Latin upon Range 
in English Vocabulary.” School and So- 
ciety, January 20, 1923. 

99, "00OAM—William Aspenwall Brad- 
lev: “Journal of Marie Leneru.” Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

701AM, ’07PhD — David Snedden: 
“Principles Effective in Vocational Edu- 
cation Applied to Nursing Education.” 
American Journal of Nursing, Jan., 1923. 

’01A M, ’07PhD—David Snedden: “So- 
ciology, A Basis Science to Education.” 
Teachers College Record, March, 1923. 

01 PhD— Frederick G. Bonser: “The 
Purpose of Home Economics Teacher- 
Training Curriculum.” — Teachers College 
Record, January, 1923. 

’?05PhD—George D. Strayer: “The Cost 
and the Fiscal Administration of Schools.” 
Journal of Education, March, 1923. 

’05PhD—George D. Strayer: “The 
School Building Program an Important 
Part of the City Plan.” Proceedings of 
the Fourteenth National Conference on 
City Planning, Springfield, Mass. 

’OSHon—Wilham T. Manning: “Per- 
scnal Religion.” Revell. 

07 Hon—Henry Fairfield Osborn: “Ev- 
olution and Religion.” Scribners. 75c. 

10—Henry V. B. Darlington: “Verses 
by the Way.” Brentano. 

"12, ’22PhD—Etbridge Colby: “Army 
Experiments in Examinations.” Educa- 
tional Review. January, 1923. 

12PhD — William H. Fitzpatrick: 
“Teachers and the New World.” Virginia 
Teacher, March, 1923. 

@14Hon—Walter Damrosch: “My Mus- 
ical Life.” Charles Scribner's Sons. $4.00. 


"17PhD—Elbert K. Fretwell: “Extra- 
curricular Activities of Secondary 
Schools.” Teachers College Record, 


March, 1923. 
"17 Hon—C. H. Brent: “The Awakening 
of the Meros.”’Revell. 
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The Alumni Branch Office 


By John K. Fitch, ’02, President of the New Jersey Alumni Club. 


TOSSIBLY, by 
referring to the 
local club as an 
alumni branch 
office, its func- 
tion and future 
| possibilities may 
be more pic- 
|} turesquely pre- 
sented. 
we analyze our 


therefore, 
Alma Mater and her ramifications in 
commercial phraseology, if you please, 
and thereby explain to those of us not now 
over familiar with recent developments 
in alumni circles just what the alumni 


Suppose, 


structure of 1923 really is. It is nice to 
feel as you do, that the alumni of your 
Alma Mater are a bunch of live wires. 
But suppose some inquisitive bird from 
the Secaucus School of Chiropody says 
“Why the noise?” when you open the 
cut-out. It is good to be able to explain 
to him the elaborate mechanism of a 
high-powered car such as yours. Ā 


Now, then, you tell him the big plant 
up on Morningside Heights with its 
library, lecture rooms, laboratories, dor- 
mitories, club buildings, catering depart- 
ments, etc., represent our factory; the 
trustees our board of control and 
fnance; the faculty our manufacturing 
and shipping department; the under- 
graduate body our active customers, 
some coming to us for complete equip- 
ment, some for special tools, and some 
for consultation; the prep school boy and 
the seeker after a profession our major 
list of prospects; and the alumni body 
the inactive accounts—former customers 
no longer buying but still using and root- 
ing for the old brand turned out under 
the blue and white trade mark, and main- 
taining an elaborate service station at the 
plant. 


Long. long ago the early customers, of 
whom we are the successors, formed 
themselves in units based on the years 
when they were actual buyers—in short, 
by Classes. Next, when the plant in- 
creased its facilities and started to de- 
partmentalize, to manufacture more than 
one article, to expand from a college to 
a university, a new grouping of the old 
customers came in, and we had Alumni 
Associations of Columbia College; of 
the School of Mines; of the School of 
Law; of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons; of the School of Fine Arts, 
etc. Next, and just ten years ago, to 
conform to the progress of big business, 
we formed our holding company, as it 
were, which we have called the Alumni 


Federation of Columbia University. Each 
department or association elects three di- 
rectors, who, together with five directors 
representing the unaffiliated members, 
constitutes the governing body of this 
holding company. 

We would now seem to have as com- 
plete an organization as could be desired. 
However, our business has become so 
international in scope and influence that 
there ts still another logical step ahead 
of us—the branch office or local club— 
to bind more closely together our rapidly 
growing national and international fam- 
ily. 

The establishment of branch offices is 
in its infancy, but the plan has been 
worked out by our holding company, the 
Federation, and now is the time to de- 
velop this latest link in our great alumni 
organization, 

A branch office or local club is a unit 
outside of New York City composed of 
Columbia Alumni members in good 
standing of either any School Associa- 
tion, or a general member of the Alumni 
Federation, or non-affiliated Alumnus for 
whom the said unit pays $1.00 per year to 
the Federation. Such a unit has the 
privilege of sending delegates to the 
Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention 
in accordance with its numerical 
strength, and to vote at such convention 
on the same basis. Its members are also 
eligible for Federation offices. Any 
group of Alumni can organize a branch 
under these conditions, and any Alumnus 
residing within the sphere of influence of 
a branch already existing is automat- 
ically a member if in good standing, as 
good standing is interpreted above. 

Now, just what can this branch do 
locally, to continue our commercial illus- 
tration? Two major activities naturally 
lie open. First, it can increase good-will 
among its own constituency and in its 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 


events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
Forty-third Street. 
acre 8200. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 28 


Telephone, Long- 


Class of 1906. Dinner. 7 p. m. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8 
Class of 98 P&S. 25th Anniversary. 
Dinner. 7 p. m. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28 
Class of 1917S. Annual Class Dinner. 
Details later. 


own locality. Second, it can provide a 
greater range of applicants to open ac- 
counts with us, which is what 1s most to 
be desired by every firm—wide choice of 
customers. 

To touch briefly on the practical work- 
ing out of these points, the following 
activities are offered as suggestions : 

1. Publish a small bulletin or even a 
miniature newspaper. 

2. Establish trophies to be awarded to 
high schools. 

3. Entertain some of the best boys in 
the graduating class of the local high 
school, the selections to be made on the 
basis of scholarship, physical fitness, and 
general leadership. 

4. Keep copies of the ALUMNI NEWS 
in the library of the local high school. 

5. Establish and maintain undergradu- 
ate or graduate scholarships for the use 
of promising students in the local com- 
munity. 

6. Arrange addresses 
schools. 

7. Correct any misstatements in the 
local newspapers concerning Columbia. 

8. Keep the ALUMNI News informed 
of all meetings, etc. 

9. Have for speakers at luncheons and 
other mectings the mayor and other 
prominent business men, Columbia and 
other college men. 

10. Arrange a golf tournament at the 
local country club; this can be extended 
to tennis. 

11. Keep in touch with Alumni head- 
quarters at the University; faculty mem- 
bers’ visits to local communities can 
often be forecasted and meetings ar- 
ranged. 

12. Discuss at club meetings general 
University affairs such as plans for new 
buildings, new courses, etc. If neces- 
Sary, pass resolutions and send copies to 
the officials, to the Federation, and for 
publication in the ALUMNI News. 

Splendid and effective work has already 
been done along these lines, and credit 
is due many of our fellow-alumni. 
Some of the leading lights that occur to 
us are: 

Buffalo: Donovan, ’05, ’08L; Hopkins, 
’O8FA; Stearns, 713, ’15L. 

China: Pott, ’83. 

Cleveland: Curtis, ’13L; Jeanneret, 
"11S; Joseph, ’79, ’81L; Sherman, ’80 
P.&S. 

Colorado: Fetzer, 08L; Keely, Jr., ’22L; 
Longacre, "92Mines; Stearns, ’81Mines; 
Toll, ’06S. 

Columbus: Davis, 18; Reese, 94. 


District.of Columbia: Benjamin, ’78 


before prep 
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Mines; Ewing, 85; Hoyem, '17J; Tot- 
ten, "91FA; Waller, ’78. 

Detroit: Dwyer, ’09, ’11S; Philson, 
"14L. 

Illinois: Bermingham, ’09FA; Elting, 
"O01; Hadsell, 14S; Fiske, 00; Hill, ’04. 

Indianapolis: Byers,’01L; Danton, 02, 
'07Ph.D.; Jeup, ’87Mines; Miller, ’07L; 
Reynolds, ’16, 717L. 

Japan: Hori, ’07A.M. 

Kentucky: Busse, '03S. 

Los Angeles: Pitner, ’05S; Seymour, 
’83P.&S. 

Maryland: Remsen, '67P.&S., ’93Hon. ; 
Rosenthal, ’92Mines; Saunders, ’98S; 
Swartz, 12S; Welch, ’75P.&S., ’04Hon. ; 
Williams, ’83L. 

Mexico: Braschi, ’81Mines; de la Fu- 
ente, ‘00S; Knoblauch, ’03S. 


Minnesota: Dohs, ’94L; La Vake, 
’09P.&S.; Quinby, ’78Mines. 

New England: Barlow, ’00S; Dellen- 
baugh, ’10S; Elliott, "00FA; Thompson, 
"20, '21Bu; Walker, ’84. 

New Jersey: Beach, ’95, ’97L; Brand- 
ley, 08, ’11L; Egner, ’03; Franklin, ’86, 
’88L; Gore, ’83; Healy, ’20; Lum, °81; 
Paul, ’09; Thurston, '05, ’07S; Wiley, 
"82. 
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Northern New York: 
Hartnagel, ’?05AM. 

Omaha: Brigham, ’13FA; 
"090P&S; Rosewater, "95AM. 

Oregon: Johnson, '11FA; Kanzler, 
’08L; Kuykendall, ’17L; Norton, °12L. 

Paris: DuVivier, ‘02, ‘(02L; Crampton, 
"14. 

Philadelphia: Benoliel, 96; Hillas. 13; 
Kraemer, '95Mines; Machen, 98S; Rice, 
‘O1Mines; Sanville, ’92Mines; Schmidt, 
Jr., 01S; Wallace, ’89L; Whitaker, ’81. 

Pittsburgh: Clark, ’87L; Drew, ‘OOL: 


Brooks, ‘00; 


Pollard, 


Marsching, ’02AM; Norris, ’85Mines, 
‘14Hon.; Page, ’85Mines; Painter, 
'83Mines; G. H. Singer, ’80Mines; 


Strassburger, OIFA; Ward, ’12S. 
San Francisco: Hyman, '10FA; Mur- 
phy, 99S; Spencer, ’82, '85P&S. 
Syracuse: Bondy, ’84L; Stagg, ’09S; 
Woodworth, ’82. 
Utah:  Bauchelle, 
’85Mines; Rosenblatt, 
"15; Wilson, ’81 Mines. 
Washington : Ghiglione, '84P&S ; Spier, 


03S; Doolittle, 
02S: Thatcher, 


‘20Ph.D.; Suzzalo, ‘02A.M., ‘05Ph.D.: 
West, ’11P.&S. 
Yonkers: Ewing, ’88; Forster, ’12; 


Schafer, 00; Scrugham, ’80, ‘82L. 
Think it over. If a Local Club mem- 


Memorandum of Comparative Registrations Through the Sixth Satur- 
day of the Winter Session, 1923 
RESIDENT STUDENTS. 


Nov. 4 Nov. 3 Per Cent 
1922 1923 Increase 
UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS: 
Columbia College..............00 eee eee eee 1,882 1,832 —27 
Barnard College. ....... 0.0. cece cee eee ee 764 892 16.8 
University Undergraduates. ................ 44 58 31.8 
Total Undergraduates................. 2,690 2,782 3.4 
GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL 
STUDENTS: 
Graduate Faculties..............00 0 ce eee eee 1,618 1,667 3.0 
AO) cs by ene Oe na tea cia oe 653 649 —.6 
Medicine aineeseen onal beeen eu ee 3R9 380 =R 
Mines, Eng. and Chem.................05065 218 221 1.4 
Architecture .......0 0.0. cece eee eee eee ees 59 68 15.3 
Journalist a 25.2cesttanv scarps EEEE tea eee 143 167 16.8 
Business ocvsiriccks cawettnied soanee keaexe 312 280 —10.3 
Dentistey’ eer ace aia baseeiersonreaet ety 19 543 2757.8 
Teachers College: 
Education 3ci.6osb bed CR ee ens 1,892 2,200 16.3 
Practical Arts........ 0.00. e ce eee eee eee eee 1,747 1,726 =12 
Pharmacy serene hake E E RA 611 826 35.2 
Unclassihed skim cee eee Gis eee 112 185 65.2 
Total Graduate and Professional Students 7,773 8.912 14.7 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION........-..... 6,924 7,204 4.0 
Total Winter Session..............00-. 17,387 18,898 8.7 
SUMMER SESSION........... 0002 eee ees 12,567 12,675 9 
Total Year (Gross) ........00ee eee eee es 29,954 31,573 5.4 
DUPLICATES: riided rinia oreiteedacs 2,552 2,/12* 
Total Year (Net).........- eee eee eens 27,402 28,861 5.3 
Freshmen in Columbia College............. 473 425 — 10.1 


*Duplicate registrations, 2,712 as follows: Gummer Session, 2,548 (estimat- 
ed); Columbia College Seniors in Professional Schools, 132; Students of 
Professional Schools in Graduate Faculties, 32. 
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ber, get on the job; if there is no club 
in your vicinity, start one. We have the 
greatest university, and the greatest 
educator in the world at its head. 


= 
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VARSITY LETTER 


—— 


THE(GLUMN OF THE Varsity (C Gus 


Arma Virumque 


It would need the epic pen of a 
Virgil to pay fitting tribute to the ath- 
letic record of Walter Koppisch, but ab- 
sence of the divine afflatus would be 
slight justification for silence. 


When we first met him, Walter Kop- 
pisch was a freshman in extension, carry- 
ing a double burden of entrance condi- 
tions and freshman studies, in order to 
attain sophomore standing at the end of 
the year. It was on South Field, while 
some track team aspirants were grinding 
out their daily quota, to the evident en- 
joyment of a group of more proficient 
spectators. Although a better runner than 
any of the scoffers, he was one spectator 
who didn’t laugh; he was watching and 
listening to learn how he might profit by 
the advice the Coach was giving to the 
others. 


Since then, we have watched him scale 
heights of athletic glory reached by few 
men, without noticing any change in his 
modest demeanor and eagerness to lcarn. 
We have seen him finish a quarter-mile 
race on the slow South Field track in 
fifty seconds—phenomenal time—and ask 
if he had run his race right. We have 
seen him run hundred, two-twenty and 
quarter in the same meet, to score sorely 
needed points for his team, although he 
knew he was jeopardizing his chances 
for an intercollegiate championship. 


Last Saturday we believe he reached 
the zenith of his career. Anyone looks 
good in victory; defeat is the test of 
greatness. Confronting what is probably 
the best team in the country, he stood out 
like a beacon-light on a wave-swept 
shore. On offense, he made all his team’s 
first downs, out-punted the great Pfann. 
carried the ball almost constantly, and 
brought the crowd to its feet with end- 
runs that almost brought him clear of 
the field. 


On defense, he was even greater. It 
was usually Koppisch who brought the 
man down, with an incredibly fast swoop 
from the other side of the field. After 
the tackle, up he would bound, find his 
elusive head-guard, and grimly await the 
next devastating Cornell avalanche. His 
dynamic leadership, indomitable courage, 
and unstinting willingness to punish him- 
self in an effort to hold off the powerful 
thrusts of the Cornell backfield until his 
weary body all but failed, stand out as 
vivid memorics.of a great battle. 


He’s a great athlete, but he is a per- 
fect competitor. We take our hat off 
to WALTER KOPPISCH. 


a ai aa e eee ‘tae, 
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Too Much Cornell at the Polo Grounds 


Cornell 35 


Columbia was beaten but not mas- 
sacred. Cornell soundly defeated the 
Blue and White team at the Polo Grounds 
last Saturday, 35 to 0, and the victory 
was the twenty-second straight triumph 
for Dobie. Cornell hasn’t tasted defeat 
since Thanksgiving Day, three years ago. 

The Cornell machine, displaying al- 
most perfect team work, was simply too 
powerful for the Columbia eleven. Our 
team fought hard throughout and at 
times held the visitors on an equal plane. 
In the first ten minutes of play, the fine 
work of the Columbia defense soon 
dispelled the impression that some about 
the stadium of the Giants had, that the 
Cornell team could score at will and the 
game would just be a Saturday afternoon 
party for the men from Ithaca. 

The Columbia ends and tackles re- 
peatedly stopped the great off-tackle play 
of Dobie and it was then that Capt. 
George E. Pfann of Cornell changed his 
mode of attack and centred his offensive 
around the ends. On these trips around 
the Columbia wing positions, the Cornell 
players gave the best exhibition of tak- 
ing out and interference seen in New 
York this season. 

The interference screen which protected 
the man with the ball was the telling 
factor of the afternoon and made it 
possible for Pfann to get away with his 
long runs. The Cornell players worked 
like a machine on these plays and never 
gave the first line of Columbia defense 
a chance to get the runner. 

The ability of the Cornell backs to keep 
their feet when tackled and to keep go- 
ing when apparently down, was surpris- 
ing. Pfann on one occasion seemed to 
be securely downed on the six yard line 
and most everyone was prepared to see 
the two lines get into action again when 
the Ithacan quarterback suddenly re- 
gained his feet and dashed across the 
goal line. 


Columbia 0 


Cornell scored in every period. In the 
first, second and fourth quarters Dobie’s 
men made a touchdown and Pfann kicked 
all three goals, and in the third quarter, 
Cornell crashed through with two touch- 
downs and Pfann made both extra points. 

Columbia had one chance to score. 
Wagner, playing his best game of the 
year and showing himself to be the best 
end on the field, fell on a Cornell fumble 
on the 25-yard line. A lateral pass from 
Pease to Koppisch, a play very similar 
to the O'Neill play, made ten yards and 
first down. A yard was made through 
the line and then the play which scored 
the touchdown against Penn was called 
in. The Cornell linemen broke through 
and threw Koppisch for a four-yard loss. 

A forward failed and on the fourth down 
Schimititsch tried a placement kick from 
the 25 yard line. It looked good to those 
in the stands but the referce’s hand told 
a different story. 

Walter Koppisch was once again the 
big man on the Columbia team and played 
on a par with Pfann. More than one old- 
time football fan who saw the game from 
the neutral standpoint maintained after 
the game that if Pfann makes all-Amer- 
ican, Koppisch certainly should. He was 
the Columbia attack in himself and his 
work on defense was the best of the day. 
Twice he seemed to come out of nowhere 
and get a Cornell back who was racing 
wildly for the goal line. 

Wagner, Brodil and Schimititsch all 
played a great game. Wagner frequently 
split the Cornell interference on off tackle 
plays and got his man. Brodil’s playing 
was decidedly above that of his rival, 
Affeld, the Cornell centre. His territory 
was the strongest in the line. He beat 
the rest of the team down under kicks on 
more than one occasion and his work in 
diagnosing the Cornell attack was ex- 
cellent. Schimititsch at guard did well 
throughout; and in fairness to every Co- 


Miller, °13S, Becomes Head Crew 


Coach 


Just as this issue of the NEws was 
going to press, it was announced that 
Frederick Miller, °13S, has been ap- 
pointed head coach of the Columbia 
crews for the coming season. Miller 


rowed on the freshmen crew in 1909 


and the varsity eights of 1910, 1912 
and 1913. He is a member of the 
Phi Gamma Delta fraternity, Nacoms 
and the New York Athletic Club. 
For the past two years, Miller has 
served as an assistant to Jim Rice 
and is expected to follow closely the 
methods of the “Old Man.” 


lumbia man who got into the game, the 
same should be said. 

Cornell was simply too strong for Co- 
lumbia. The Blue and White gave its 
best but its best was not enough to hold 
one of the really great teams in the 
country. Columbia was beaten by a 
mighty good team, whose men all played 
clean, hard football and who would be 
worthy representatives of any university 
or college in the country. 


The summary of the game follows: 
CORNELL (35) COLUMBIA (0) 


Buckley L.E. Manning 
Kearney L.T. Schop 
Morris L.G. Schimititse 
Affeld C. Brodil 
Berean R.G. ackson 
Sundstrom R.T. Smullen 
Kneen R.E. Wagner 
Pfann Pe Pease 
Patterson L.H.B. Jaeger 
Ramsey R. H.B. Koppisch 
Cassidy F.B. Kirchmeyer 
SCORE BY PERIODS. 
Cornell a: duce sus de ao rasis 7 714 7—35 
Columbiad se sedot es nans oie Aha 0 0 0 0—0 


Gus Peterson is working hard with his 
wrestling candidates. He has about 
thirty men out for practice and hopes to 
see that number greatly increased at the 
close of the football season. A hard 
schedule has been arranged for the men. 


© Paul Thompson. (Courtesy of New York Tribune and Columbia Spectator.) 
Cornell’s Great Quarterback Goes Around Columbia’s End for 35 Yards. 
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Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
ew York. 
(Telephone, Morningside 1400). Mail ad- 


Hall, Columbia University, 


dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


83, *8SPhD, ’04Hon—By invitation, 
A. V. Williams Jackson, Professor of 
Indo-Iranian Languages at Columbia. 
delivered an address on “Mani and 
Manichaeism, in the Light of New 
Discoveries,” before the Oriental Club 
of Philadelphia, November 8. The oc- 
casion was the first meeting this year 
of the Club, which has been in exist- 
ence since 1888. 

’94Mines—Harris K. Masters has 
been elected Treasurer of the Wah 
Chang Trading Corporation, at 50 
Church Street, New York City. 

’99— On October 10, Frank S. 
Hackett, Headmaster of the Riverdale 
Country School, spoke before the 
students of the Scarborough School at 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York. 
His subject was “Columbia University 
as a National Institution.” 

07, °10P&S—Edwin Henes, Jr., was 
recently appointed Secretary of the Tri- 
State District Medical Association 
(Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin), an 
organization devoted to post-graduate 
medical teaching (both clinical and 
didactic), reaching the organized pro- 
fession of twenty-two of the Middle 
Western States. Henes has been the 
consulting internist for the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau for Wisconsin 
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and upper Michigan for the past two 
years. 

?07—The News wishes to correct an 
error which recently appeared in this 
column. It was stated that Paul C. 
Holter is Personnel Director of the 
Advisory Board of the Wall Street 
Preparatory Institute. Holter is a 
member of the Advisory Board of that 
Institute, but he is still Personnel Di- 
rector of the Chase National Bank, at 
57 Broadway, New York. 


09S, 711PhD—D. B. Steinman sails 
on December 4 for Australia, to sub- 
mit plans which he has been retained 
to prepare for the $32,000,000 Sydney 
Harbour Bridge. At present, Stein- 
man is at 25 Church Street, New York. 


’14—For the next few years, Walter 
A. J. Funcke will be far away from 
Columbia and its activities. Funcke 
has changed his address to Collegio 
Capranica, Piazza Capranica, Roma, 
20, Italy. 

716, °18L—John D. Craven and Miss 
Mary White, of Jersey City, were mar- 
ried in that city on September 8, 1923. 
They are now living at 158 Bergen 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

18—Ross A. Abell is with the 
Western Electric Company, Inc., in the 
position of Schedule Engineer. At 
present he is working on plans for 
telephone central office installations. 
Abell is living at 44 Hamilton Terrace, 
New York. 

18—Arthur T. Huston was married 
to Miss Isabelle Johnson on Wednes- 
day, June 6, 1923, at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

719A newsy letter was recently re- 
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The Football Schedule 
Columbia, 13; Ursinus, 0. 
Columbia, 0; Amherst, 0. 
Columbia, 12; Wesleyan, 6. 
Columbia, 7; Pennsylvania, 19. 
Columbia, 0; Williams, 10. 


Columbia, 9; Middlebury, 6. 
Columbia, 0; Cornell, 35. 


November 17, N. Y. U. at Baker 
Field. 


November 29, Dartmouth at Polo 
Grounds. 


ceived from Edward Radcliff. “Left 
U. S. A. in August, 1920; one week in 
Athens; two years in Constantinople. 
as Y. M. C. A. Secretary in Robert 
College, where I made the discovery 
that America was not the sole reposi- 
tory for virtue and brains. . . . I 
have been home a year. It is not easy 
to describe the emotional thrill that 
accompanied my first visit to the 
Campus. I was greatly impressed with 
the professorial dignity, legal acumen, 
or commercial finesse of a few fellow- 
nineteeners whom I met. Starting my 
second year in theological studies, and 
have already won my spurs as a sky 
pilot. Just why so many of you fellows 
passed up this line to sell bonds or 
automobiles is hard for me to under- 
stand. I think I’m the luckiest fellow 
that ever lived. Perhaps I'll be 
ordained in a year, and will then be 
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prepared to marry or bury on short 
notice; special rates to all ninetceners. 


20, ’22S—Herbert M. Schwarz is at. 


present employed as chemist for Mor- 
and, Inc., at 118 East 21st Street, New 
York City, dealers in essential oils and 
perfumes. 


21, °23L— Extracts from “A Brief 
Account of the Wanderings of One 
Philip H. Nelson”: LL.B in June— 
then a torrid month boning for the 
New York Bar exams—duly passed, 
as notified in September. Second class 
steward for the Holland-America Line, 
en route to Rotterdam and points 
European (i. e.—Holland, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland, and Germany )— 
hit New York on September 8, and 
hoboed the highway to Chicago. Rode 
in state in the family flivver to Des 
Moines; passed the Iowa Bar, duly 
admitted. Thorough canvass of the 
Des Moines attorneys; now law clerk 
in the office of H. M. Havner, ex- 
attorney general of the state. Busy as 
. . . Present address, 3825 King- 
man Boulevard, Des Moines, Iowa. 
. . . And that's that. 

*22— Aaron Polk was married to Miss 
Emma Justina Wood on Wednesday, 
October 3, 1923, at Globe, Arizona. 


The Letter Box 


The Future of an Endowed University 
To the Editor: 


If not out of order, I would be glad 
to express the reaction of an interested 
member of that alumni group which at- 
tended the Federation’s Decennial Dinner. 

Mr. Marvin's narration of the extent 
and machinery of Harvard’s alumni or- 
ganizations will spur us on to further 
effort. 

Mr. Morrow gave us the slant hitherto 
not detected by most of us, if any, that 
alumni support was the one instance in 
public life of the weak upholding the 
strong. It was a true and sound state- 
ment and we are indebted to Mr. Morrow 
for this channel marking on our course. 

President Butler with that rare vision 
which is peculiarly his, brought us vivid- 
ly face to face with the far reaching sig- 
nificance of voluntary support. By re- 
ferring to the present financial status of 
the three great English universities and 
the proposed parliamentary support as 
suggested by the Asquith Committee 
(which proposal, modest as it was, re- 
vealed the inevitable political in:erfer- 
ence), he called our attention to what must 
happen to all great national institutions 
whenever the voluntary idea fails. The 
warning, if one can call it such, as given 
by our President, was far less selfish in 
its significance than merely alumni funds. 
It would seem to reach out just this far. 
Great national institutions will survive, 
and their support will be free-will giving 
or taxation. The returns will always 
decide the per cent of any nation’s frec- 
dom. The moral—do we dine in future 
a la carte or table d'hote? 

Alumni giving of necessity plays a part 
in this program, that most unique part— 
the weak upholding the strong—visible 
only to the few—the alumni. 
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The Statue of Alexander Hamilton Guards the Entrance to Hamilton Hall. 


Fall Meetings of College and Law Alumni 


—— ——_— 


Dinner of Alumni Fund Boosters November 23 
1923 | 
Fred Miller, "13S, Replaces “Jim” Rice as | 
Head Crew Coach | 
l 


MacDowell Composing His “Woodland Sketches” 
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SIEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


MILESSED are those wood- 
3 lands of New Hampshire 
where Edward MacDowell 
met the wild rose; where his spirit 
discoursed with the departed Indian; 
where his soul “overflowed with 
tenderness and caprice,” Blessed, 
too, is the old Steinway in the log 
cabin where he lived—for was it 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 


not the Voice which uttered first his 
fine romantic melodies? And is it 
not fitting that the Instrument of the 
Immortals should have been his in- 
strument—just as it was Richard 
Wagner’s and Franz Liszt’s three 
score years ago— just as it is 
Paderewski’s and Hofmann’s and 
Rachmaninoff’s today ? 
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A NEW PAGE IN COLUMBIA CREW HIS- 
TORY.—lew athletic coaches have been better 
tiked at Columbia than Jim Rice, and few have passed 
on with more widespread expression of regret even on 
the part of those who were convinced that his passing 
was for the best interest. Yet the change that was 
made in the coaching of the crews was, under the cir- 
cumstances, inevitable. Indeed, the University Com- 
mittee on Athletics had only one decision to make, 
since the long controversy over the merits and demerits 
of Rice had made it almost impossible for him to remain 
gracefully or for the University to retain him with any 
assurance of harmony and good spirit in rowing next 
season. 

The News is not disposed to defend Rice’s record 
as a coach or to criticize his dismissal as a grave mis- 
take in athletic policy. In this regard we are willing 
to accept the verdict of the sixty alumni and old-time 


oarsmen who decided unanimously cn October 4 that 
Rice had outlived his usefulness as Columbia's rowing 
coach. The criticism that he had failed to develop any 
good crews but those of the varsity is well aimed, and it 
is probably true that Rice, as a Haughton of the river 
and the general of a huge rowing system in which many 
carsmen would have to be trained and moulded, would 
be beyond his depth, 


All this, however, has been known for many years. 
Indeed, it has been called to Rice’s own attention more 
times than the average head coach would like. After 
the 1914 race, of course, he enjoyed a year of com- 
parative hero worship. The same Alumni who re- 
cently pressed the mest insistent demands for his re- 
moval, sent him letters of extravagant praise in 1914; 
they mtimated that he should be endowed by the 
Alumni and assured of a life position, with a salary 
so generous that he would never have to worry about 
the future. They insisted that he be made a campus 
institution, a great and traditional figure for future gen- 
erations of oarsmen to look up to reverently. 

With a sudden stoppage of success at Poughkeepsie, 
however, the wave of rowing enthusiasm subsided, and 
since the war Rice has found life not always a path 
of rose petals. Opposition to him developed in certain 
Alumni quarters; with each year he found a rowing 
committee more adverse to his theories of rowing and 
more inclined to criticize his management and develop- 
ment of the crew squad. Some of the Alumni who 
were so enthusiastic in 1914 began to question and 
condemn, 


All these tendencies reached a climax last season, and 
the climax took the form of alumni interference which 
few head coaches, certainly not our own Percy Haugh- 
ton, would have tolerated. When Rice made an im- 
portant change in his varsity eight before a big race, 
he promptly got a letter from an Alumnus on the eve 
of the contest, criticizing the change in the boating. In 
matters that the coach should have been consulted about, 
he was more or less ignored. Questions strictly in the 
realm of technique and oarsmanship.were discussed and 
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criticized by men who had learned all they knew of 
rowing from Rice. The Rowing Committee apparently 
believed that it should be consulted before the head 
coach made any decision of importance, and when it 
was not consulted, or when Rice was criticised, or over- 
ruled, there was hard feeling—resentment on Rice’s 
part at what he justly considered interference, or dis- 
satisfaction by the committee over the coach’s disre- 
gard of its advice. 


Harmony and good feeling went out the window, 
and the situation speedily became intolerable. That 1s 
why Rice's passing was inevitable. But, conceding this, 
the News regrets the manner of his passing. It believes 
that the Rowing Committee might have worked for his 
removal more gracefully. 


The News has confidence in Fred Miller, the new 
coach, and joins with the whole body of undergradu- 
ates and graduates in wishing him many winning crews. 
As an Alumnus and former oarsman he will receive, 
we have no fear, the whole-hearted and sincere support 
of the Alumni, which ts needed so much by every coach. 
With a new rowing coach, it is the fit time now to turn 
a new page and begin all over again. 


OUR OWN SHORTCOMINGS.—“The News 
has never become in any substantial way the organ of 
independent thinking about University policies.” A 
former managing editor makes this statement in his 
history of us, published in last week's issue. We ac- 
knowledge willingly that the statement is true and, 
speaking very frankly, we wish the time was ripe for 
entering a categorical denial. We can’t, however, and 
perhaps we realize more than anyone else just how 
snugly the shoe fits. 

While there is no excuse to offer, we believe we 
have a perfectly good reason for the condition. Colum- 
bia alumni as a whole are not accustomed—have not 
yet been taught—in any substantial way to do inde- 
pendent thinking about University policies. As a 
matter of fact, the chief aim and purpose of the Fed- 
eration is to make it possible for Columbia men to learn 
enough about Columbia so that they will be equipped 
to take a more active interest in the affairs of this 
University. When that time arrives, we do not believe 
the News will be deservedly censured on this score. If 
we are expected to reflect Alumni opinion and guide 
it, we can not hope to do either, with a public that will 
not understand our language. We cheerfully admit 
that this is a severe handicap, but the removal of it is 
the chief aim and purpose of the News and of the 
Federation itself. 


We are grateful also to the same writer for again 
calling to the attention of our Alumni the fact that the 
News is and has always been the organ of the Alumni 
and exists for the purpose of giving them an oppor- 
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tunity to make their views known. To our knowledge. 
in the history of the paper less than half a dozen com- 
munications have been withheld from publication, ani 
these only because the subject was ill conceived or the 
expression of it too vitriolic or personal to put in print 
anywhere. The whole trouble has been the lack ot real- 
ization that the columns of the News are free to all. 
It is perfectly easy and possible for an editor to work 
up a mock controversy which will excite communica- 
tion; there have been instances in the past when this 
has been done by editors of other alumni magazines. 
The results have been entertaiming to say the least. We 
hesitate to adopt this method of filling space, however 
interesting reading we might secure. We prefer to 
build up in the Alumni ranks a genuine interest in 
affairs Columbian, which will have as one outlet the 
desire to make known fully the opinions on both sides 
of a question concerning University or Alumni policy. 


LESSONS FROM A CONTEMPORARY.— 
Fighty-five class publications have appeared at Yale 
since the war. The volumes comprise a bookshelf in 
themselves measuring more than three and nearer five 
feet in length. Columbia class officers please take notice. 

In last week’s issue it was remarked that one of the 
chief lines of development which our alumni activities 
should take is the strengthening of our class organiza- 
tions. In this respect Yale was cited as the institution 
which had developed far in advance of any other. We 
offer the above publication record at Yale as concrete 
evidence that what we had to sav last week cemu- 
tained more than a germ of truth. Just half 
of these books were issued under the direction of or 
with the assistance of the Yale Class Secretaries Bu- 
reau. An organization of this kind was also men- 
tioned last week as an essential arm of Columbia 
Alumni work. The time is ripe for some enterprising 
Columbia class officers to speed the formation of this 
very necessary piece of machinery, projected at Co- 
lumbia for so long, but never quite put over. 


SO FAR, SO GOOD.— With one game remaining 
on the football schedule for the current season, we have 
good cause to feel satisfied with the showing which our 
team has made under the new coaching regime. We 
have no reason to feel overconfident as a result of the 
N.Y.U. score, because we did not face the opposition 
that advance reports had led us to believe we could 
expect. At the same time there is plenty of reason for 
satisfaction over the excellent showing of the team as 
a team. More progress was evident after last Satur- 
day’s battle than at any time this season. The men 
received their baptism—nay a deluge—of fire at the 
hands of Cornell. The lessons learned were not for- 
gotten, and bore fruit.in the N,Y.U. contest. The Blue 
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and White Varsity outplayed their opponents in every 


department. i 


No matter what the outcome of the Dartmouth game 
will be, we wish to take our hats off to the members of 
this year’s squad and to Mr. Haughton and his capable 
corps of assistants for the very evident advance which 
Columbia football has sustained this season. We have 
had an inexperienced team; a large majority of the 
members of the squad are sophomores. To have come 
along as far as they have in so short a time, with so 
little football background behind them, is a tribute to 
the intelligence and perseverance of the men and of 
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the skill of the instruction. We can be sure that we 


shall see a heady struggle between two fairly evenly 


college year... 
days.” 


matched teams on Thanksgiving Day, and a game that 
ought to be a sweet thing to watch. 


The ALUMNI News is “Published weekly during the 
. excepting during the University holi- 
There will be no classes at the University 
from Thursday, November 29, to Saturday, December 
1, inclusive, on account of the Thanksgiving holidays; 
and no issue of the ALUMNI News next week, No- 
vember 30, the dav after Thanksgiving. 


A Full House at College Association’s Annual Meeting 


In the relentless social whirl of a 
great city the annual ball of the Jimmy 
Kelly Association, Election Day, the 
opening of the opera and the annual 
mecting of We Boys, came one after 
the other. The event nearest the period 
in the last sentence left its mark on our 
consciousness last Wednesday (Novem- 
ber 7). It is now Sunday. Through 
the toil of business, through the scrim- 
of Percy’s Blues and Gilmour's 
. our wits have struggled to nab a 
simile with which to describe the con- 
tinuity of last week’s great events. Well, 
it was like a succession of small beers 
when you're thirsty, or the abbreviated 
might of a string of honorary degrees 
when youre a university president. 

Directed by Cuthell. 


President Chester Welde Cuthell, 705, 
‘O7L, held down the chair (although he 
was on hts feet most of the time), speed- 
ing with ease and efficiency the serious 
business of the gala night. The nomin- 
ating committee reported on October 11, 
so we'd be a month late if we listed the 
officers, members of the Standing Com- 
mittee and representatives on the Board 
vt Directors of the Alumni Association. 

Amendments to the By-Laws. 

Secretary Ward Melville, ’09, read 
several amendments to the by-laws of the 
Association. These amendments were 
net important. In fact, the only people 
who know their significance are Melville 
and Proffitt. The former could not be 
reached by reporters up to a late hour 
last night, and Proffitt was on a train 
for Haverstraw when last seen. The 
exact wording of the by-laws as amended 
can be secured by sending a stamped, 
addressed envelope to the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, Department 64—G, East Hall, 
New York City. 

Honor to the Dead. 


While all the men in the packed dining- 
room of the Club stood (and many, in- 


By O'Grady Sezz. 


stinctively, with bowed heads), the sec- 
retary read the names of members who 
have gone from us since the last meet- 
ing. One of the men Columbia mourns 
is John B. Pine, ’77, ’79L, to whose work 
Vice-President John Vernou Bouvier, 
"86, ’87AM, ’88L, read an eloquent trib- 
ute. Mr. Pine, among his many serv- 
ices, collected Columbiana that are now 
treasured in the Library and to the pres- 
ervation of which Robert Arrowsmith, 
"82, 83AM, ’84Vh.D., is devoting him- 
self. 
The Appointments Office. 


Announcement was made of a gener- 
ous appropriation to strengthen the work 
of the University Appointments Office. 
This 1s a subject worthy of discussion 
in the columns of the News by those 
thoroughly informed of the scope of the 
work of the Appointments Office, and 
many of the younger graduates look with 
interest toward the day when the Uni- 
versity will lead the country in place- 
ment service to those who receive its 
training. 


P. D. and Aides-de-Camp. 


Sam Adams, ’78, ’80L, will back the 
statement that the meeting was literally 
a full house. There wasn't even stand- 
ing room—it was all covered with the 
overcoats of those leaders in the pro- 
fessions, in commerce, society and learn- 
ing who attend functions at the Club. 
If you doubt for a breath, the eminence 
of those who saw Percy Haughton walk 
in on the arm of one Charles Halsted 
Mapes, ’85, "89Mines, just examine the 
list of names we are going to slam out 
in a paragraph or two. 

Although he indulged in a traditional 
Biblical image to stir the blood af young 
and old, the Chief Mentor, known to 
several of the sports writers as the Mon- 
arch of Baker Field, stuck to an admir- 
able Yankee bluntness in discussing Co- 
lumbia football. His theme was a sim- 


ple one: It takes football players to 
make a football team. Mr. H. used fig- 
ures to show that he had achieved re- 
sults in the matter of getting out more 
men interested in football. Mr. H. also 
used the phrase “factor of safety” to 
show the Alumni that the stars of the 
gridiron hadn't the numerical standing 
of the stars of the canopy of heaven, and 
didn't hesitate to say that a first rate 
player could not be easily replaced. 

Jim Knapp, ’00, 03L, whose position in 
the movement to put Columbia in the 
football sun is pre-eminent, introduced 
the assistant coaches, each of whom took 
a neat bow and enjoyed a keen vocal 
tribute from the crowd. 


Professionals Do Their Stuff. 


The Entertainment Committee pre- 
sented a trio of vaudevillians unknown 
by name to your correspondent but 
equipped with good voices and a reper- 
tory of good songs. They were thor- 
oughly appreciated, leaving for a theater 
where they were booked for a turn after 
giving all the encores time allowed. 

Purely Critical. 

Perhaps because Ward Melville tried 
to make Us Boys commit ourselves in 
advance on the proposition that Mr. 
Jacque Romano was a bearcat of an en- 
tertainer we can’t give this eloquent ex- 
ponent of psychic phenomena a puff. He 
delighted the first six rows, he made 
some nifties, but he degenerated into 
card tricks. No word has come from 
Hlinois about the disposition of the case 
of the woman who, killed a fellow female 
at a movie show for reading the titles, 
but it is our purpose to sock with a 
blackjack, on the spot where the pitu’- 
tary gland meets the Van Heusen, the 
next man whose spiel includes the 
phrase, “Take a card, please.” 

It is only fair to say that George 
Chappell set such a high standard of 
entertainment at last year’s meeting that 
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an individual must be very, very good 
before he receives the plaudits that 
greeted the intrepid explorer of the 
tropics and polar regions last year. 


Society. 

Among those present were Jack Bou- 
vier, ’86, 88, en fete and minus Scotch 
dialect jokes; T. Ludlow Chrystie, ‘92, 
’04L; Francis N. Bangs, °10, 13L; Les 
Danielson, ’15; George Brokaw Comp- 
ton, '09, ’13L, cheerful in spite of the 
fact that the bonus went over in the elec- 
tion; Sherman Bijur, °15, ’17L; Herb 
Koenig, ’20, ’22L, who reads Spee every 
day; Rogers Bacon, '96; Jack Fitch, 
02, the Printer of Pearl Street; Lever- 
ing Tyson, HAM, who came by auto 
from his classes at Sing Sing; Ed Earle, 
"17, °"18AM, ’23PhD, Knight of the Wil- 
liamstown Round Table; Conrad Chris- 
topher Simmons, ’21;: Chalmers Wood, 
Jr., 05; Nick McKnight, ‘21, who is back 
from East of Suez; Pop Larner, ’21; 
Larry Brown, °19; Howard Osterhout, 
"10, ’12L, the Boy Prosecutor; Kennard 
Thomson, ’20; Harold Content, Jr., 08, 


"11L; Duke Freas, '19, '23S; Herman 
Korn, ’21, ‘23L, the real estate king; 
Mort Levy, 717, who used to make a big 
splash at Morningside; Harold Cone, ’18, 
and Wally Miller, °19, the Yugoslav 
Twins; Dannat Pell, ’09, ’11L; Perk 
Cowan, ’19, '22L; D. J. Cohen, ’20, ’22L; 
Fred Benedict, ’20, '22L; Col. Lloyd Col- 
lis, ’92, "94S; Fred K. Seward, ’99; Mil- 
ton Gluck, Ed Gluck, ’21, one of the 
Worden boys (either Ike or Mike); 
Prescott Hammond, ’22; Fritz Lascoff, 
’21; Charlie Nammack, ’09, ’12P&S; J. 
H. Marchmont, 710, °"13L; Ray Keenan, 
23; Ed Kelly, ’23; Sterling Pierson, ’22; 
Fred Coykendall, '95, ’97Mines; W. C. B. 
Kemp, '96L, ’00, looking as young as 
ever, and Russell (Kid) Hoyt, ‘03, the 
man beneath the bowler. 

Also Don Sealy, ’18, ’23L; John Pugh, 
"19, 21AM; Porter Murphy, 17; Mur- 
ray Lee, °11; Kenneth Murchison, ‘94FA ; 
Gus Eimer, 06; Russ Twiss, '21; Roland 
Loiseaux, ‘18; Ronald Craigmyle, ’20, 
and the chap who went to chapel three 
times a week in 1919, 


Sir Paul Vinogradoff Addresses Fall Meeting of Law 


Alumni Association 


The Law School Alumni Association 
held its first meeting of the year on 
November 14 at the Columbia University 
Club.) The guest of the evening was 
Sir Paul Vinogradoff, Corpus Professor 
of Jurisprudence at Oxford, who has 
heen visiting American universities dur- 
ing the past year and who has just de- 
livered the Carpentier Lectures at Col- 


umbia. Before the meeting, the Stand- 
ing Committee entertained Sir Paul at 
dinner and elected him an honorary 


member of the Association. 

Although it was impossible hecause of 
the speakers’ many engagements to an- 
nounce the date of the meeting more 
than a week in advance, the main dining- 
room of the Club was filled with mem- 
bers and their guests. The subject an- 
nounced was “Universities I Have At- 
tended as Student and Professor.” and 
Sir Paul in his address discussed quite 
informally and with many interesting 
comparisons his long career; first his 
student days at Moscow in the early 
‘70's and his year at Berlin, then his 
twenty years as Professor at Moscow, 
his work at Oxtord since 1921, and 
finally his visit to American Universities 
during the recent months of travel and 
lecturing which have taken him across 
the continent. 

In general, he confined himself to 
those branches of study to which he 
has devoted his life, legal and social 
history and jurisprudence. He con- 
trasted the Universities of Moscow and 


Berlin in the ’70's, as representing the 
encyclopedic method of scholarship and 
the method of investigation, and he paid 
high tribute to the professors under 
whom he studied. 

During his years as Professor at Mos- 
cow, Sir Paul, a liberal in his views, 
came to feel more and more the repres- 
sion of the government. As the strug- 
gle between the absolute monarchy and 
the radicals became increasingly active 
and important, the government which 
maintained the University demanded the 
support of its professors in their teach- 
ing, especially concerning matters of 
political institutions. Finally Sir Paul 
found himself unable to present such 
subjects as the development of personal 
liberty and constitutional government in 
the way he desired. He resigned and 
went to England to the chair at Oxford 
formerly occupied by Sir Edward Maine. 

The outstanding feature of study at 
English Universities, Sir Paul stated, is 
that the reading of the students under 
the supervision of tutors forms the basis 
of study, rather than the lectures of 
the professors. The system also m- 
volves a vigorous system of examina- 
tions, burdensome and extremely severe. 
It results, however, in a high standard 
of undergraduate scholarship, which he 
considered higher than in this country, 
and tends to general rather than special- 
ized) learning. England has nothing 
quite comparable to our highly developed 
graduate schools, 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 


events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
Telephone, Long- 


Forty-third Street. 
acre 8200. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 28. 
Class of 1906. Dinner. 7 p. m. 
Tuurspay, DECEMBER 6. 
Varsity “C” Club Dinner. 6 p. m. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8. 
Class of ‘98 P&S. 25th Anniversary 
Dinner. 7 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12. 
Mecting of Alumni Federation 
Directors. 6:45 p. m. 


Fripay, DECEMBER 28. 
Class of 1917S. Annual Class Dinner. 
Details later. 
TuEspAY, JANUARY 8. 
Meeting of the Graduate Schools 
Association. “An Evening on Evo- 
lution.” Faculty Club. Dinner 7 
p.m. Meeting, 8.30 p. m. 


In commenting on American universi- 
tics, Sir Paul referred particularly to 
two features in law teaching—the law 
reviews, the case system. He was high 
in his praise of the reviews and the 
method of student investigation of and 
comment upon legal problems. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that to some extent 
the value of the case method had been 
exaggerated, and that in many branches 
of learning, particularly historical, the 
case method was quite inadequate, while 
in all studies it might well be supple- 
mented. 

At the conclusion of the meeting. 
Harlan F. Stone, ‘98L, retiring Dean ot 
the School, proposed a rising vote ot 
thanks to the distinguished speaker. 
Judge Edward R. Finch, ‘98L, President 
of the Association, announced that the 
Association will give a dinner at the 
Waldorf on Wednesday, December 19. 
in honor of Dean Stone, who retires 
this year as Dean of the School. Ful! 
announcement of the dinner will reach 
all Alumni within a few days. 

Judge Finch also announced the plan 
of establishing a system of Law School 
Counselors, with representatives in each 
of the Federal Judicial Districts. The 
plan is now being developed to bring 
the loyal body of Columbia Law Alumni 
throughout the country m even closer 
touch with the officers of the School. 
The plan as at present developed in- 
cludes an annual meeting at the Uni- 
versity, attended by the Counselors, who 
will be entertained by the Association 
and hold regular sessions to consider 
means of co-operating with the faculty 
and trustees in Law School affairs. It 
is expected that the plan for organiza- 
tion of the Counsel in full detail wall 
be laid before the Association for ap- 
pruval by Commencement, 1924. 
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Dean Pegram Writes on the Length of the Curriculum in 
the Engineering Schools 


The report of Dean George B. Pegram, 
'03 Ph. D., Dean of the Schools of 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry, for 
the academic year 1922-23, has just been 
issued and in due course will be mailed 
to all Alumni of the = science schools. 
For the information of other Alumni we 
are reprinting several paragraphs from 
the report, which outline the salient 
points under discussion concerning the 
length of the course in these schools: 


The engineering curriculum, and par- 
ticularly the question of lengthening it, 
is under discussion all over the country. 
It is a complicated subject with too little 
of definite knowledge available. For 
example, no one at present knows whether 
too few or too many young men are 
being given—‘“given” is used advisedly, 
for it 1s expensive—an engineering edu- 
cation. The lack of conclusive knowledge 
on this point has been clearly brought 
out by investigations made by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board in 
cooperation with a committee of the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education and reported at the June 
mecting of that society in Ithaca. As to 
the proper education for students of 
engineering there is the widest divergence 
of opinion. There is little room for more 
opinion, but much need for careful edu- 
cational studies and the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education 
through a committee on Investigation and 
Coordination is hoping to have the co- 
Gperation of educational foundations, 
engineering schools, engineering societies, 
and industries. in a more thoroughgoing 
study of some of the broader problems 
of the results of engineering education 
than has heretofore been possible. For 
example, it 1s a fact that the engineering 
schools of the country in general know 
little about their own alumni, as to their 
accomplishments and what the relation 
ot these accomplishments may be to the 
type of education they received. Co- 
lumbia University seems to have as little 
information in regard to its alumni as 
any other university. It would be of 
some direct assistance 1f we could in the 
near future undertake to collect statistical 
information in regard to our own alumni. 

No one arrangement of the curriculum 
will meet the needs of every student or 
conform at all to the opinion of every 
professor or alumnus. Our own curri- 
culum at Columbia with its high ad- 
mission requirements is at present at the 
extreme upper end of the scale and has 
the disadvantages as well as the advant- 
ages of that position, the principal dis- 
advantage being that too few students 
who desire to come to Columbia have 
been able to meet the admission prescrip- 
tions. At a conference of representatives 
of the Trustees, Faculty and Alumni 
called to meet at the President's house 
on January 3, 1923, the subject of the 
number of students admitted was care- 
fully discussed and it was agreed that the 
faculty might well consider modifying 
the admission prescriptions so that the 
requirements, while not less extensive, 
would be much less rigid, to the end that 
our engineering courses might be entered 


by a larger number of students with 
collegiate education. In accordance with 
this informal discussion the Committee 
on Instruction of the faculty presented 
proposals for modifications in the ad- 
nussion prescriptions which were adopted 
by the faculty at its March meeting. In 
terms of the courses taken by pre- 
engineering students in Columbia College 
the modifications as authorized by the 
faculty are as follows: 


Reso.tvep: that the following subjects 
now prescribed for admission to the 
Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry for students preparing in Co- 
lumbia College be no longer required: 
Mathematics 57—3 hours (the third ses- 

sion of calculus) 

Mechanics 12—2 hours (statics) 

Chemistry 12—1 hour class and 6 hours 
lab. (second session of qualitative ana- 
lysis) 

Physics 7—6 hours (heat and light) 

Physics 50—3 hours laboratory (physical 
laboratory, heat and electricity) 

English 13—3 hours (introduction to 

English Literature) 
and that the admission requirements in 
general be correspondingly changed. And 


RESOLVED FURTHER: that all the first 
year engineering curriculums be arranged 
so as to provide in the Winter Session 
for instruction in physics on the subject 
of heat, 4 hours, (corresponding with 
reduced number of hours to the present 
pre-engineering Physics 7), and Physics 
laboratory, 3 hours laboratory (corre- 
sponding to the present pre-engineering 
Physics 50). 

This lessening of the admission pre- 
scriptions in mathematics and chemistry 
and carrying over a half year course in 
physics to the first year of the engineer- 
ing school is expected to make it ma- 
terially easier for many students to enter 
the professional engineering course. 
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The Committee on Instruction con- 
tinued its studies of the curriculum in 
cooperation with departmental represen- 
tatives and members of the faculty and 
proposed at the April mecting of the 
faculty two important modifications of 
the curriculum: 

(1) Resotven: that the prescriptions 
for admission to the Schools of Mines, 
Enginecring and Chemistry be modified 
to admit students from Columbia Col- 
lege who offered for college admission 
elementary algebra complete, plane and 
solid geometry, trigonometry, physics and 
chemistry, and who have done’ not less 
than two years work in Columbia Col- 
lege, completing the courses in English, 
Contemporary Civilization, economics, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, and 
drafting as now required in the three- 
year pre-engineering course; and in ad- 
dition a course in the theory of survey- 
ing and four weeks of surveying at 
Camp Columbia, or equivalent summer 
work to be prescribed for the several 
branches of engineering. 

(2) Resotvep: that the Faculty rec- 
ommend that beginning with 1924 the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in En- 
gineering be awarded to students upon 
the completion of the first two years of 
the three-year courses leading respec- 
tively to the degrees in engineering as 
now offered. 

These proposals were made the subject 
of a special meeting of the faculty of 
May 1, and the first proposal was adopted 
by the Faculty. The second was rejected. 
In each case the vote was close and did 
not seem to justify calling the special 
meeting of the faculty of Columbia Col- 
lege and of the University Council to 
try to obtain the concurrent action of 
both these bodies, which would have been 
necessary to put the modification of the 
admission requirements into effect at 
once. These important matters there- 
fore remain for further discussion which 
will bring opinion, it is hoped, to more 
nearly unanimous agreement in the com- 
ing year. 


The Legacy of Peace 


From the sermon by Reverend Raymond C. Knox. '03, Chaplain of the University, 
delivered at the Armistice Day Service in St. Paul’s Chapel, Sunday, November 11, 1923. 


St. John 14:27---""My peace I give unto you.” 


This is the legacy 
bequeathed to us by 
those brave men 
whom, with undy- 
ing gratitude, we 
honor today. With 
the sanction of 
Christ we may apply 
to their sacrifice the 
words He used of 
His own, “Greater 
love,” He declared, 
“hath no man than 
this, that he lay down his life for hts 
friends.” They laid down their lives 
for their friends, even for us, and by 
that act they left us their peace. 


CHAPLAIN 


KNON 


For in giving their lives they brought 
the war to a victorious end. Had they 
failed, there would be peace nowhere to- 


day, save the peace of devastation and 
of ruin. All the security we now enjoy, 
the fact that we are permitted to live in 
our homes to take up again the pursuits 
of peace, the fact that we have it in our 
power to achieve the higher things pos- 
sible only in peace, we owe to them. 
And this legacy of peace which they 
left to us is also the legacy of a righteous 
cause. There are some who tell us today 
that we should forget the war. If by 
that is meant its hatreds, its bitterness, 
we all agree. But when it is insinuated 
that we fought for no great principles; 
when it is said we were the victims of 
propaganda; when it is intimated by a 
spurious liberalism that there were no 
clear differences between us and our 
former foes, since we were all involved 
im the same system—then we say, “No, 
let us never forget!’ For between us 
and Prussianism there were world-wide 
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differences. We fought for truths of 
such far-reaching importance for all 
mankind that we cannot afford to have 
them forgotten. All progress depends 
upon our not forgetting. The original 
conscience which finally impelled us to 
enter the war and to do our part must 
be preserved! 

And now, since they left us their peace, 
how shall we use it? It is one thing to 
inherit an estate; it is another not to 
waste it, but to build upon it. 

This means that peace must be made 
permanent. They won the peace of vic- 
tory. Our task 1s to win the victory of 
peace. 

To promote peace, there is before us 
the definite proposal to establish a World 
Court. We in America have long been 
familiar with the ideal. We have urged 
it for years. Moreover, it is a Court al- 
ready in existence. And what shall be 
the decision which we as a nation make 
regarding it? Shall our partisanship be 
so bitter that we shut our eves and refuse 
to see the real merits of the Court? 
Shall we let it be defeated by the ob- 
structionist tactics of a few politicians? 
Or shall they hear from the people a 
voice so imperative that they dare not 
disregard it? 

We are naturally disappointed for the 
moment at the apparent failure of a 
measure which we hoped would open the 
way to a solution of these vexatious 
problems, long hanging like a cloud over 
war-stricken Europe. Disappointed as 
we are, it is a time to be on our guard 
against resentful feeling, and especially 
uncharitable censure and comment. If 
France now wishes to make restrictions 
upon the scope of a commission to 
determine Germany's capacity to pay, we 
also have stated our restrictions in enter- 
ing into the conference, and as yet we 
have indicated no willingness to submit 
to a commission the ascertaining of the 
capacity of other nations to pay what 
they owe us. 

Is it not evident that what is required 
is something more generous, more far 
reaching, that will lead to a solution be- 
cause it brings to bear upon the problems 
and introduces among the nations a 
more sacrificial spirit ? 

It is here that our nation has an in- 
dispensable part to perform. One of the 
finest acts in the history of our country 
was done at the time of the Boxer out- 
break. Instead of collecting the debt due 
us, we returned it to China where it was 
applied to scholarship in sending students 
to America. It was an act which repaid 
for itself in the friendship ot China a 
thousand-fold. 

Can we not do something of Hike 
magnanimity to help the nations which in 
the fury of war bore the brunt of the 


sacrifice, and which are still our com- 
rades and friends? Certain it is that 
advice to others to show leniency and 
forgiveness will have weight only as we 
show a like spirit ourselves. 

Well may we say, “America first,” 
provided always we mean thereby “first 
in service.” Christ's law is, “Of those to 
whom much has been given shall much 
be required,” and by that standard shall 
we be judged. 


Well Known Gobblers Still 
Gobbling 


The class of 1909 varied its usual 
monthly program in the month of No- 
vember by omitting the regular luncheon 
party, and gathering instead for dinner. 
The party was the occasion of the annual 
business meeting of the class and was 
held at the Columbia University Club on 
Wednesday, November 14. 

An interesting program continued the 
gathering late into the evening. The 
class was addressed by T. Kennard 
Thomson, a graduate of the University 
of Toronto, who expounded with the aid 
of lantern slides, his ideas for the im- 
provement of trafhe and harbor condi- 
tions in New York City. He showed 
the advantages which would be derived 
from the fillmg in of the East River, ad- 
ding to Manhattan Island nine square 
miles of territory and twelve miles of 
additional water front. Also he showed 
pictures of the proposed belt line com- 
hination of freight railroad tracks and 
fast motor trafhe lanes entirely encircling 
Manhattan Island. The proposed addi- 
thon to the land area is accompanied in 
Dr. Thomson's mind by a project for 
securing additional water power at Nia- 
gara Falls, by the construction of a dam 
and a water power 100 feet high some 
five miles below the present falls, which 
power would be secured the natural 
grade in the river bed between the pres- 
ent and the proposed falls. Money for 
this work, as well as money for extend- 
ing Manhattan Island, would be secured 
from the increased land values obtained 
from the waters of New York harbor. 

Dr. Themson’s suggestions were so 
novel and interesting that he was bom- 
barded with questions at the close of 
his talk and the meeting kept at it until 
after eleven at night. 

The business matters settled at the pre- 
ceding meeting were the decision to hold 
the December monthly lunch at La 
Chorrera, 107 Water Street, where the 
attendance of the financial and insurance 
magnates was pledged by Ex-Sceretary 
Brown and Albert MacMaster, who made 
impassioned addresses in behalf of their 
deserted downtown haunts. 

President Ryan who presided, made an- 


nouncement of the fact that the terms of 
the present class officers would expire 
next year and that he proposed to an- 
nounce a Nominating Committee soon and 
early. He asked for earnest assistance 
on the part of the members of the class 
and called attention to the important 
work of the members of this committee. 
He also gave a little gossip regarding re- 
cent events in the personal history of the 
class and spoke of the need for an early 
appointment of a Commencement Com- 
mittee. 


Those who attended included Albert H. 
Borchardt, Wiliam H. Brown, jr. 
Charles R. Carroll, George Brokaw 
Compton, Wilbur E. Ferguson, John L. 
Kantor, Eugene E. Kelly, Albert M. Mc- 
Master, Frederick S. Mead, Jr., Ward 
Melville, Walter B. Milkman, Donald G. 
Miller, Alired S. Moses, M. Townsend 
Rice, John J. Ryan, Herbert S. Schoon- 
maker, George M. Seglin, Martin De- 
Forest Smith, T. Kennard Thomson and 
John A. Voskamp. 


"14 P&S Again Argues Diagnosis v. 
Treatment 

Fifteen members of the class of 1914 
P&S, including Dr. Russell Burton Opitz. 
formerly Associate Professor of Physi- 
ology and honorary member of the class, 
attended the reunion dinner at the Colum- 
bia University Club on Saturday evening, 
November 3. The meeting was entirely 
informal, and though small in numbers. 
gave enthusiastic evidence of the survival 
of class interest and a spirit of looking 
forward to the Decennial. Among many 
impromptu talks, the old question of diag- 
nosis vs. treatment was again generally 
discussed, it having been broached at the 
first reunion of the class. And the opin- 
ion seemed to be that the ability to treat 
patients was acquired more or less cas- 
ually. after graduation. According to 
the toastmaster, the notion that patients 
were to be treated came to him as a dis- 
tinct surprise after his two years in the 
laboratories. 

In conclusion, all present drank to the 
public health. 


Those on hand were Drs. Opitz, Boas, 
Vermilye, Krakow, Alexander, Larson, 
Sullivan, Weiss, Pallen, Landy, Rosen- 
bluth, Stragnell, Peters, Titus, and Pad- 
dock. Dr. Bern B. Gallaudet, of the 
Department of Anatomy, was invited as 
a guest of the class, but was unfortu- 
nately unable to attend. Two of the 
members of the class came from points 
as far removed as Loomis, N. Y., and 
Morristown, N. J.. but none of the many 
western, central, and southern representa- 
tives made the grade. 

Letters of regret that the Secretary 
received, included those from Burling- 
ham, Caldwell, Hutchison, Brill, Adler, 
Irvine, Rosenson and Benson. 
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Fund Artillery and Shock-Troops Take Up Position for 


Year’s Campaign 


If you want to know where the officers were, 
I'll tell you where they were, 
I'll tell you where they were, 
I'll tell you where they were. 

If you want to know where the officers were, 
I'll tell you where they were— 
Down in the deep dug-outs. 
I saw them, I saw them, 
Down in the deep dug-outs I saw them, 
Down in the deep dug-outs. 


The dinner of Alumni Fund Repre- 
sentatives at the Columbia University 
Club on November 12, vividly brougnt to 
mind this verse of a popular war song. 
And unless these men in the front lines 
of the Fund attack all get badly shell- 
shocked, a lot of Alumni will have to 
scramble deep into their deepest dug-outs 
this year, to keep their name from 
Alumni Fund rolls. 

The dinner was the largest assembly 
of Alumni Fund boosters that has been 
held since the inauguration of this very 
important work for the welfare and ad- 
vancement of Columbia University. Over 
fifty class representatives and members 
of the Fund Committee were on hand, and 
just about that many took an active part 
in the discussion. 

All sorts of questions were brought out 
on the carpet and handled in no round- 
ahout way. Letters of appeal, class funds, 
class percentages, and many other topics 
were gleefully brought forward, for dis- 
cussion and for explanation on the part of 
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the chairman. We venture to state that 
the honorable chairman, a lawyer by pro- 
fession, never put a witness through a 
more varied cross-examination than he 
encountered at the hands of the Fund 
Representatives that night. 

Copies of a special edition of the Fund 
Report for 1922-23 were on hand, and 
provided another “main attraction.” One 
of the new features of this report is a 
summary of Alumni Fund results during 
the few years that the Fund has been in 
existence. The grand total of receipts 
during that period—$156,076.62—is an 
emphatic reminder that the Fund has 
really been doing business. Of this 
amount, $27,500 is in the Permanent 
Alumni Fund of the University, of which 
the income only may be used by the 
Trustees. During its short history, that 
particular Fund has added an income of 
more than $1,500 to the University’s cof- 
fers. Over $83,000 of Fund receipts has 
been paid to Columbia for other purposes 
—current expenses, special gifts, etc. 

It is expected that copies of the report 
will be mailed to all Alumni within the 
next few days. After that, the year’s 
campaign will promptly get under way, in 
an effort to product a subscription list for 
the year, which will be well in excess of 
last year’s total of 2,812 subscribe-s—a 
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figure which itself exceeded the previous 
year by 935. 

Stephen G. Williams, ’81, '82L, ’83PhD, 
has been re-elected chairman of the Fund 
Committee, with Harold Medina, ’12L, as 
vice-chairman. 

The Fund Committee for this year con- 
tains four new names—new on the Fund 
Committee but well-known among Co- 
lumbia alumni. These are Archibald 
Douglas, ’94, ’96L; William Fellows 
Morgan, ’80, ’84Muines; Julius M. Maver, 
'86L, ’°21Hon., and A. DeF. Smith, 713, 
"15P&S. 

The other Alumni who will be respon- 
sible for the direction of the Fund this 
year are: Rogers H. Bacon, 96; George 
R. Beach, ’95, ’97L; Sherman M. Bijur, 
15; Irwin H. Cornell, ’03S; Milton L. 
Cornell, 05S; John D. Craven, ’16, 'I8L; 
Charles E. Haydock, “01; Walter S. Lem- 
mon, '17S; Seth M. Milliken, ’02P&S; 
Herbert R. Moody, ’01PhD; Henry C. 
Pelton, ’89F.A.; Levering Tyson, 
'11A.M.; Martin Vogel, 98; R. L. von 
Bernuth, ’04, 06L; W. Kenneth Watkins, 
14; A. McM. Welch, '90F.A.; William 
Y. Westervelt, 94Mines, and Charles G. 
Proffitt, 717. 


The Annual Thanksgiving Service 
will be held in the University Chapel at 
the Assembly Hour (1.10 p. m.) on 
Tuesday, November 27. The address 
will be made by President Butler. 
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THE Gavan oF THE Varsity C GUB 


The Forthcoming Dinner 


The Fourth Annual Dinner of the Var- 
sity “C” Club is one coming event that 
does not cast a shadow before. There 
are only bright spots in the preparations 
being made for a successful and enthusi- 
astic dinner. 

A committee has been at work for sev- 
eral weeks. Attention has even been 
given to every minute detail, that will help 
to make the affair “the best ever.” Even 
the pros and cons on the kind of soup to 
be served were carefully studied, due con- 
sideration being given to the prevalence 
of soup strainers among the diners. 

The committee realizes that frequently 
otherwise good dinners are marred by the 
quantity or quality of the speakers. For 
this affair the committee plans to present 
an array of speakers whose rostral abil- 
ity is unquestioned, and whose message 
to us will be interesting. The selection 
has narrowed down to a maximum of 
four first-class speakers. Because con- 
flicting dates have not yet been decided 
we are not announcing a complete list at 
this time. An example of the type of 
speaker who will be present is Grantland 
Rice, the famous sporting writer whose 
intimate knowledge of all kinds of ath- 
letics, combined with an intellectual power 
possessed by few literary men, make his 
column the most popular in the entire 
country’s newspapers. 

One of the impressive functions of the 
annual meeting is the presentation of the 
Varsity Letter to those men who have 
been awarded it for the first time. They 
are invited guests of the Varsity “C” Club 
on this occasion and occupy a prominent 
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position in the dining hall. An engraved 
Certificate is given to each man and every 
attention is given to emphasizing the 
value of the Varsity Letter. 

The committee plans to have a formal 
announcement of the dinner in the mails 
this week. If any letter man, through an 
over-sight does not receive an announce- 
ment, he should get in touch with John J. 
Ryan, ‘09, at 311 East Hall, the head- 
quarters of this efhcient chairman. 

The election of officers for the coming 
year will also take place at this dinner. 
The nominating committee is now prepar- 


ing its report, which will be sent to you 
in the course of the next week. 

All in all the committee ıs convinced 
that this dinner will be the best of the 
annual Varsity “C” Club dinners, and will 
set a standard by which other similar 
functions may be judged. Present indi- 
cations are that there will be a large turn- 
out. Although the committee docs not 
intend to limit the number of tickets sold, 
it may be necessary in case the number of 
acceptances exceeds the seating capacity 
of the main dining hall of the Columbia 
Club, to return checks to late applicants. 


A Pleasant Afternoon with the Shrinking Violet 


Columbia 21 


Columbia can have the mythical foot- 
ball championship of New York if the 
Blue and White wants it. So much com- 
motion was raised over the precious title 
that Captain Wally Koppisch saw to it 
early in the game with New York Uni- 
versity last Saturday on Baker Field 
that it would come to Morningside. The 
score of 21 to 0 in favor of the Haugh- 
ton machine left no doubt in the minds 
of the 18,000 spectators who packed the 
field as to the complete superiority of 
Columbia. 

Columbia outplayed New York Uni- 
versity in every department of the game 
and the uncertainty which followed last 
year’s game was entirely missing from 
this season's. 

The visitors only once seriously threat- 
ened the Blue and White goal. N. Y. U., 
disclosing a freak spread formation, said 
to have been imported from Rhode 
Island, had our team guessing for a few 
minutes and managed to work the ball 
down to the Columbia 14-yard line by 
means of it. Then happened one of the 
most unusual plays of the present sea- 
son. The N. Y. U. centre, Rosenberg, 
flung the ball towards one of his backs. 
standing just a foot behind the line of 
scrimmage in the position usually allotted 
to an end, and Schopp intercepted the 
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AT THE FIRST WHISTLE. 


Columbia Kicks Off to N.Y. U 


. Amid the Cheers of the Thousands Who Thronged Baker 


Field tor Last Saturday's Game. 


N. Y. U. 0 


pass. For an opponent to intercept a 
direct pass from centre is such an un- 
usual occurrence that none of Saturday 
night's football gatherings could recall 
ever having seen or heard of it before. 

The real story of the day was the 
brilliant work of Wally Koppisch. His 
three runs, which resulted in touchdowns, 
and another wild dash to the goal line, 
which the referee nullified by ruling that 
the captain went out of bounds on the 
29-yard line, electrified the crowd and 
cleared the air about the Columbia 
stands. 

The first long run of the Columbia 
leader settled the fate of Tom Thorp’s 
team. One look at Koppisch tearing 
down the field, using his speed and the 
newly developed stiff-arm weapon to per- 
fection, was enough to convince the Co- 
lumbia stands that last year’s dismal 
mess was not to be repeated. The deter- 
mined look on his face apparently con- 
vinced the New York University rooters 
that this was Columbia’s game. 

Koppisch made one touchdown in the 
first quarter and two in the second 
quarter. Steve Schimititsch made all 
three extra points from placement kicks. 
The first trip to the goal line measured 
62 vards, the second 48, and the third 23 
yards. 

His first run went around right end. 
The N. Y. U. secondary defense was 
spread out in front of Koppisch, and not 
one of the four backs left their feet to 
get him because his speed, side-stepping 
and stiff arm completely bewildered them. 
Sehres, the quarterback and captain of 
the Violet team, ordinarily a sure tackler 
and the best defensive man on his team, 
was left standing flat-footed. 

The second touchdown followed one 
of the most effective screens of inter- 
ference shown by the Columbia team this 
season. Behind four men, Keppisch went 
through a hole at left tackle and con- 
tinued 48 yards to score. The last scor- 
ing was made possible by Pease inter- 
cepting a forward pass in midfield and 
Columbia in turn calling upon forwards 
to advance the hall to the 23-yard line. 
Koppisch slipped through left tackle and 
ns the N. Y. U. backs to the 
goal, 

Columbia had three other good oppor- 
tunities to score. Schimititsch tried his 
hand with placement kicks on all three 
occasions; one just missed the bar, an- 
other was too low, and the third was 
blocked. 

As soon as the game got under way, 
it was the consensus of the Columbia 
stands that the team was at top form. 
The-only disappointing feature of the 
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Columbia play was the too frequent ex- 
hibitions of poor tackling. Had the men 
on the line tackled with greater effec- 
tiveness, the N. Y. U. attack would 
probably have amounted to nil. 

The injury to Tarr, N. Y. U.’s right 
half, who broke a bone in his leg, was 
the only unfortunate occurrence of the 
afternoon. P. D. Haughton sent in a 
steady stream of reserves and towards 
the end of the game it was practically 
a substitute team facing the visitors. 

Toorock did the best work for the 
losers. Sehres played well on the de- 
fense. Tom Thorp had a well coached 
team, but Columbia was just too strong 
for them, and Koppisch’s brilliancy was 


so dazzling that the N. Y. U. team 
seemed to lose its punch. 

The summary follows: 
COLUMBIA (21) N. Y. U. (0) 
Wagner L.E. Howley 
Price L.T. Naggie 
Schimititsch L.G. Tracey 
Brodil Cc. Rosenberg 
Walder R.G. Meyers 
Schopp R.T. Macy 
Manning R.E. Washington 
Pease Q-B. Sehres (Capt.) 
Healy L.H.B. Toorock 
Koppisch (Capt.)  R.H.B. Tarr 
Kirchmeyer F.B. Carlson 

SCORE BY PERIODS 

Columbia 4s8as02 ceive eek 714 0 0 0—21 
Deck Nake eure a O eter 00 0 0 0—0 


Touchdowns—Koppisch 3. Points after touch- 
downs—Schimititsch, 3 (from placement). 

Sul stitutions—Columbia: Krisel for Koppisch, 
Echavarria for Pease, Van Brocklin for Healy, 
Jackson for pe toRhs pouragus for Krisel, Ferris 
ior Brodil, Kounia for Sprague, Pease for 
Echavarria, Healy for Van Brocklin, Schopp for 
for Jackson, Jackson for Walder, Brodil for 
Ferris, Raphael for Scholl, Hamon for Kirch- 
meyer, Johnson for Manning, Krisel for Kop- 
pisch, eale for Wagner, Conn nenem for 
Schimititsch, Tiihonen tor Neale, Van Brocklin 
for Healy Heinzelman for Pease, Callahan for 
Jackson, Hardy for Hamon, Warden for Price, 
Sprague for Krisel, Mound for Raphael, Smith 
for Tiihonen. N. Y. U.: Berkwith for Tracey, 
Hannigan for Washington, Doyle for Howley, 
O'Neill for Tarr, Tarr for O'Neill, Howley for 
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Doyle, O’Neill for Tarr, Gaeblonca for Carlson, 
Tracey for Berkwith, Doyle for Howley, Wash- 
ington for Doyle, Frame for O’Neill, Monahan 
for Tracey, Rockefeller for Gaeblonca, Durner 
for Rockefeller. 


a A R. Crowley, Bowdoin. Umpire— 


. E. Von Kersburg, Harvard. Linesman— 
H. R. Henegage, Dartmouth. Field judge— 
E. M. Land, Navy. Time of periods—Fifteen 
minutes. 


The Junior Varsity team played the 
junior team from the University of 
Pennsylvania on South Ficld Saturday 
morning. The Penn juniors outclassed 
our second team, winning by a score of 
26 to 0. The Blue and White eleven, 
among other things, was too light for 
the visitors. 


Mercersburg Harriers Win Another Leg 
on Kirby Trophy 

Jimmie Cox, of Mercersburg, won the 
Columbia interscholastic cross-country 
run, held over the Van Cortlandt Park 
course, on Saturday morning. Mercers- 
burg Academy also won the team prize 
with the low score of 21. The Gustavus 
T. Kirby Trophy thus goes home with 
the academy runners for the second con- 
secutive season. R. Harlow, of the win- 
ning team, was second and R. Boyle, of 
Brooklyn Tech, third. 

Englewood was the second team to fin- 
ish, collecting 116 points and Commer- 
cial H. S. of Brooklyn was third with 
140 points. 


No Hockey Team Jo Represent University 
This Season 


There will be no hockey team this 
year. The athletic authorities have found 
it impossible to obtain suitable rink fa- 
cilities. If rink conditions about the city 
improve in the coming year a team will 
probably be placed on the ice in 1924-25. 
The unfortunate happenings of last year 
had nothing to do with the decision. 


Fred Miller. °13S, Succeeds Jim Rice as Coach of Columbia 


Crews 


Jim Rice, “the Old Man” of Columbia 
rowing, leaves Morningside, and in his 
place comes Frederick Miller, ‘13S, fresh- 
man coach and general assistant to the 
veteran coach for the past two years. 

The meeting of the crew section of the 
Varsity “C” Club on October 4 at the 
Columbia University Club favored a 
change in the coaching of the crews and 
recommended to the University Com- 
mittee on Athletics the appointment of 
Miller as head coach. 

The Crew Committee had previously 
resigned in a body, with the exception of 
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Bob Watt, °16, who was a member 
ex-officio. So the recommendation had 
to come from the Varsity “C” Club mem- 
bers. The University Committee on 
Athletics at a recent meeting approved 
the recommendation, although its action 
was not announced until late Thursday 
afternoon, November 15, when it was 
given out to the press. 

No reasons have been made known as 
to why the contract with Rice, which 
expired on September 15, was not re- 
newed. Various persons connected with 
Columbia rowing have come forward 
with different reasons for the action, few 
agreeing on the basic one. 

There seems to be more emphasis 
placed on the charge that Rice could not 
properly handle the large number of 
candidates which the athletic authorities 
hope to get cut for crew this year. It 
has been felt by some that “the Old 
Man” can turn out good varsity boats, 
but has never been able to take adequate 
care of the juniors, freshmen, 150-pound 
candidates and class crews. 

A campaign is being planned about the 
campus similar to the one which intro- 
duced Percy D. Haughton to Columbia, 
in an effort to get hundreds of men on 
the river this spring. Rowing for every 
undergraduate will be the slogan. Rice, 
the Alumni crewsters seemed to feel, 
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could not do justice to the expected turn- 
out. 

Rice has been at Columbia for seven- 
teen years, first coming to Morningside 
in the fall of 1906 from Cambridge, 


Mass., where he coached the Weld Boat 
Club of Harvard for three years. His 
varsity won at Poughkeepsie in 1914 and 
placed second in 1911. His boats have 
won five of the historic Childs Cup 
Regattas, and one of his eights still holds 
the record for the mile and 550 yard 
course, on the Schuylkill River at Phila- 
delphia. Last year Columbia was third 
at Poughkeepsie, being beaten across the 
finish line by Washington and the Navy. 

From the standpoint of service, Rice . 
probably the oldest crew coach in the 
country. He has been coaching crews for 
33 years. Born in Dundee. Scotland, he 
moved to Toronto, Canada, where he 
coached the Toronto Rowing Club and 
the Argonauts. Later “the Old Man” 
worked with the Brockville (Canada) 
crews and at the Detroit Boat Club. He 
left Detroit in 1904 for Harvard. 

At the close of the stay at Pough- 
keepsie last summer, the undergraduates 
in the Columbia camp expressed their 
appreciation by giving him an engraved 
watch. 

Fred 


Miller rowed on the Columbia 
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FRED MILLER, 
New) Crew Coach. 
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Riverdale Country School 


RIVERDALE-ON-HUDSON 
New Yor« 


' FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia ’99 
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If you have seen 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PRESS BOOKSTORE 


On the Campus Journalism Building 


2960 Broadway, New York 
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TRADED DURING COL- 
LEGE DAYS” 


aratory Boarding and Day 


freshman crew in 1909 and the varsity 
shell of 1910. He then dropped out of 
college for a year, and upon his re- 
entrance again went out for crew, gain- 
ing a seat on the varsity boats of 1912 
and 1913. Since graduation, he has been 
a member of the rowing committee. 


It is very probable that the new coach 
will stick close to the Hanlan stroke 
which Rice taught, and make no radical 
change in his general methods and rig- 
It is understood that his contract 


ging. 
is for one year. No announcement has 
been made about assistants. Practice 


starts next Monday. 


Freshman Eleven Loses at Ithaca, 9 to 0, 
in Last Game 


The freshmen closed their season on 
November 10 at Ithaca and closed it in 
defeat. The Cornell frosh won by a 
score of 9 to 0. 


It was the only setback of the year 
for Bill Cook’s men. The two teams 
played on even terms in the first half 
of the game but Cornell made a touch- 
down in the third period and a field goal 
in the final period. 

Roberts, the Columbia fullback, was 
the big man on the Columbia attack and 
his punting made up many a yard for 
Columbia in the exchange of punts. Cor- 
nell had a heavier team and the wet 
condition of the field seemed to bother 
the Columbia players considerably. 

Hoekelman, the Cornell quarterback, 
made the touchdown and Carey, right 
guard for the home team, accounted for 
the field goal. 
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Dinner Suits 
$65 


Made up in im- 
ported Drapé with 
shawl collar or peak 
lapel. 


Sack Suits, Sport Suits 
(four-piece), Top Coats, 
Overcoats, Ulsters, Ches- 
terfields, and Furnishings 


The freshmen’s record for the season 
is three victories and one defeat. 
The summary: 


COLUMBIA (0) CORNELL (9) 


Richardson L.E. Robbins 
Davis L.T. Leonard 
Hamilton L.G. Kearney 
French C. Reynolds 
Schachner R.G. ‘Carey 
Case R.T. Evans 
‘Thompson R.E. Casselbaum 
Eisenberg Q.B. Hockelinan 
Robbins L.H. Gassner 
Empringham R.H. Hand 
Roberts F.B. Molinet 
SCORE BY PERIODS. 

Columbia, 1927 3. <0sc8i ee bends 0 0 7 0—0 
Cernell, 1927 ga ceo oe eas 0 0 6 3—9 

Touch:lown— Hockelman, Goal from place- 


ment—Carey. 

Substitutions -Columbia: Byrne for Thomp- 
son, Hanley for Robbins, LaCouricre for Han- 
ley, Jefford fur LaCouriere, Kelly for French. 
Adelman for Hamilton, Hamilton for Adelman. 
Cornell: Rappahanna for Reynolds, Browning 
for Casselbaum, Francis for Robbins, Isley for 
Hand, Reynolds for Rappahanna, Casselbaum 
2A Browning, Robbins for Francis, Hand for 
sley. 

Referee—Benzoni, Colgate. 
side, Chicago. Linesman—Knolt, 
Time of periods—12 minutes. 


Umpire—W hite- 
Hamilton. 


Dartmouth Wins Quadrangular Run, 
Columbia Second 


Columbia placed second in the annual 
quadrangle run among the teams of Cor- 
nell, Columbia, Dartmouth and Pennsyl- 
vania over the Van Cortlandt Park course 
on November 10. Dartmouth won the 
race, with Cornell third and Penn fourth. 

Eddie Kirby of Cornell, the intercol- 
legiate one-mile champion, was the indi- 
vidual winner, with Nazro of Dartmouth 
second and Horton of Columbia third. 
Skeats of Columbia was fourth. The 
other Columbia runners to finish with the 
elite were Schmid in sixth place; Capt. 
Moore in twelfth place and Theobold in 
fourteenth position. 

Dartmouth scored 33 points ; Columbia, 
39; Cornell, 69 and Pennsylvania 72. This 
was Columbia’s last run before the Inter- 
collegiates, which are scheduled for the 
afternoon of November 26 at Van Cort- 
landt Park. 


Alumni Notes 


79S. Jay Ohart was again elected 
Supervisor of the Town of Lancaster, 
Erie County, New York, at the recent 
elections, on the Democratic ticket. 
Ohart was formerly Supervisor of that 


town, one of the wealthiest of its 
County, for eight years (1906-1913 in- 
clusively ). 


’°87—John Mitchel Page, of whom 
we've had no word in a Jong time, 
writes the News thusly: “I am still 
in the Ministry of the Episcopal 
Church and still a bachelor, of which 
I am neither proud nor ashamed. For 
eleven years I have had charge of a 
congregation of faculty and students 
of the University of Illinois, and live 
with a Chinese steward in a home 
bought last year by the Church. I 
have no time to think or to write 
books. The University, quite unknown 
to New Yorkers, is the fourth in size 
and the sixth in international prestige.” 
Page is living at 1011 S. Wright Street, 
Champaign, Illinois. 

90, °93L— James W. Gerard, former 
Ambassador to Berlin, is recovering 
from a frontal sinus operation per- 
formed last Monday. He is convalesc- 
ing at his residence, 1005 Fifth Ave- 
nue, and expects to be out soon. 

’91S—R.\ B) (Watson, general man- 
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ager of the Nipissing Mining Com- 
pany, Ltd., recently suffered an attack 
of bronchial pneumonia, and is at pres- 
ent in the Toronto General Hospital, at 
Toronto, Canada. Last word received 
from there was to the effect that he 
seemed to be holding his own and that 
his condition was not serious. 

’95Mines—Henry Durham has just 
returned to the United States, after 
having been in South America for 
The Foundation Company, 120 Liberty 
Street, New York, and the Peruvian 
Government, advising in regard to 
railroads and water supply. He is at 
present with Knowlton Durham, ’01, 
OSL, at 2 Rector Street, New York. 

’981_—One of the items discovered 
at the Alumni Federation Decennial 
Dinner was the fact that Ralph A. 
Sturges is President of the Alumni As- 
sociation of Bates College, at Lewis- 
ton, Maine. 

’99—The Riverdale Country School, 
of which Frank S. Hackett is Head- 
Master, is entering upon its 17th year 
with about 240 students, which is the 
largest enrollment thus far. 

’01—- Bruce M. Falconer was re- 
elected a member of the Board of Al- 
dermen, at the recent New York City 
elections. 

03, ’23 Hon—Gelasio Caetani deliv- 
ered an address at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology on Friday, Novem- 
ber 23, which was celebrated as Car- 
negie Day at the Institute. 

06, ’091.-—I. Maurice Wormser, Pro- 
fessor of Law at the Fordham Uni- 
versity Law School, addressed the 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York on the evening of October 
25, dealing in his address with “The 
Development of the Law.” Over one 
thousand lawvers and judges attended. 
Wormser is Editor of the New York 
Law Journal. 

707—John Weedman Brodix was 
married on November 5, to Mrs. David 
Stuart Mann, of Warrenton, Virginia. 
After spending a few days at Hot 
Springs, Virginia. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brodix sailed on Saturday, November 
10, on the Leviathan for Europe, where 
they expect to spend the winter and the 
early spring. 

707S—Thomas Hayden Hamilton is 
engaged in engineering work for the 
Standard Oil Company at Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. His address is 719 High 
Street, Newark, New Jersey. 

’709— George Max Seglin is now in 
business for himself in building con- 
struction with offices at 110 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. His company 
is known as the George M. Seglin 
Corporation. 


09, ’11PhD—D. B. Steinman has 
been awarded the Norman Medal by 
the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers for his paper on “Locomotive 
Loadings for Railway Bridges.” In 
this paper, which was presented last 
year. Steinman submitted a new 
standard loading diagram which has 
since been officially adopted by the 
American Society for the future design 
and rating of railroad bridges. The 
medal will be publicly presented at the 
annual meeting of the Society in 
January. 

’17L—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Almet Francis Jenks, Jr., 
to Mrs. Charlotte Biddle Williams 
Fenner. Jenks is the son of Almet 
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Photograph of 470 John Hancock Policies written on the lives of students of the 1923 
Graduating Class of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


HESE policies represent $125,000 in endow- 

ment insurance payable to M. I. T. at the 
25th Reunion of the Class of 1923. The mem- 
bers are insured as individuals and pay their 
own premiums as a visible evidence of their 
loyalty to the institution. 

This picture is reproduced as a suggestion to 
individual graduates of all ages and graduating 
classes of other colleges. 

The John Hancock desires to serve its friends 
in the college world to the best of its ability. 
Information can be secured from any agent 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company or by addressing the Home office, 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Francis Jenks, '77L. No date has yet 
been set for the wedding. : 
’21Bu—The marriage of Miss Ruth 
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Hui Kin, daughter of the Reverend 
Hui Kin, Pastor of the Chinese Presby- 
terian Church, and Mrs. Kin, to Hsugh 
Chang Chou, took place on the after- 
noon of November 21. im the First 
Presbyterian Church, Fitth Avenue and 
F leventh Street. A reception followed 
in the parlors of the Chinese Church, 
at 225 East 3lst Street. New York. 
The dav atter the ceremony, Mr. and 
Mrs. Chou left for China, where Dr. 
Chou will become a professor in the 
Amoy University. 

’22— Juhan F. Olney writes the 
News that he has once agam setted 
down by the shores of the blue Pacific. 
having lett there to “answer Colum- 
bia’s lure in the tall of 1919.” After 
this remark, he continues, “But I did 
not return alone, having brought with 
me, as my wife, a graduate of Barnard 
College, Class of 1922.—Dorothy Mc- 
Grayne, of Ruthertord, New Jersey.” 
Columbia's lure? Olnev is at present 
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acting as assistant to Harry H. Culver, 
a real estate operator of Culver City, 
Calitornia. 
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DESIGNS or CONSTRUCTS steam, water power, gas and chem- 


ical plants, 


steam and electric railroads, 


transmission systems, 


wharves, bridges, hotels, apartments and houses, laboratories, office 
and factory buildings, oil refineries and pipe lines and will perform 


such service as a part of client’s own organization. 


PURCHASES great quantities of apparatus, materials and supplies 
annually, which enables it to obtain advantageous prices for clients 
and speedy deliveries to all parts of the globe. 


INVESTIGATES and REPORTS on the operating condition of 
properties, and also APPRAISES railroads, industrials and utilities. 
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President Butler’s Annual Report 


Volume XV “The Phenomenon of Graduating” December 7 
No. 10 By Frederick P. Keppel, ’98. 1923 
Law Alumni to Honor Dean Harlan F. Stone, 


8L, on December 19 


When the ribs and fly- 
wheelof this big machine 
cracked across, the nec- 
essary repairs were 
made byelectric welding 
in three hours’ actual 
time. 


The needle that knits metal 


One of the interesting 
departments of the 
General Electric Com- 
pany’s works at Sche- 
nectady is the School 
of Electric Welding, to 
which any manufac- 
turer may send men for 
instruction. 


There was a time when a broken frame 
or wheel of an important machine 
would tie up a big plant for days. ! 


Now electric welding tools literally knit 
together the jagged edges of metals and 
insure uninterrupted production. That 


.. means steady wages, steady profits, 


and a lower price to the consumer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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COLUMBIA'S NEEDS.— We are glad Columbia 
has a large endowment, but we dislike to see the daily 
press feature’ one particular item of the President’s 
annual report without making perfectly clear at the 
same time that in spite of the large capital resources 
of the University, we are still sadly in need of general 
funds to continue the many undertakings which make 
Columbia pre-eminent in the educational life of the 
country. By this time all alumni should have received 
a copy of this report, and it is safe to say that on re- 
ceiving it the fact of Columbia’s large endowment was 
one of the last things noted. The emphasis, on reading 
it, is definitely placed on the amazingly long list of 
members of the University definitely engaged in public 
service work of one form or another, and a recital of 
the attempts of a retrospective character being made 


at the university to revise our educational mechanism 
so as to make it continually more effective in relation 
to the heavy demands that are made upon it. The true’ 
condition of the University’s finances is clearly set forth 
by the President, and in the light of the popular and 
erroneous emphasis placed on the total of the Univer- 
sity’s resources without any reference to our needs,.we 
believe a repetition of this particular section of the 
report will not be amiss here: 


“There are two ways of conducting the financial 
administration of a university. The one way is to con- 
tract to spend whatever sums seem desirable, wholly 
regardless of the relation that exists between these sums 
and the stated income from which they are to be met, 
and then to throw the institution upon the mercy and 
pity of the public in the hope of obtaining relief. This 
may be called the sentimental method of university 
administration. It is hopelessly bad and misleading. 
It puts the institution in a wrong light before both 
itself and the public. The other way is rigidly to con- 
fine the annual expenditures to the amount of the cer- 
tain or probable income that will be at hand to meet 
them. This may be called the business method of uni- 
versity administration, and experience proves that it is 
far more effective in attracting new sources of support 
than is the sentimental method with its annual deficit 
and its annual appeal for help. There are many things 
which Columbia University needs and many other 
things which it would be glad to do, but it denies itself 
the satisfaction of these needs and ambitions until it 
is put in funds with which to pay for them. The com- 
pletion of the building program at Morningside Heights 
will require probably ten or twelve million dollars, but 
this sum is not at hand and the buildings wait. The 
various departments of natural and experimental science 
need important and costly additions to their equipment, 
but the funds for this purpose are not available. Not 
less than four or five scientific investigators and leaders 
of research of the first rank should be added to our 
staff in these same departments, but the University 
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could not offer them a place in which to do their work 
if appointed. The University libraries and the Univer- 
sity Press are checked in their usefulness and develop- 
ment through lack of resources, but until this lack is 
supplied no substantial progress can be made. Pro- 
vision for the support of research and research work- 
ers should be quickly multiplied, but at the moment this 
is not possible. 

“Despite all that has been done during the past five 
years, the salaries of many officers of instruction, par- 
ticularly those in the lower grades, are far from ade- 
quate, but it would take more than two hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year to put them where they might well 
be. The young scholar who has turned aside from a 
gainful business or professional career to devote him- 
self to the intellectual life and who marries and has a 
family of his own, is just now more severely handi- 
capped than any other class or type of university 
teacher. Were his present salary doubled he, if com- 
petent, would not be overpaid. Facts like these are 
to be kept in mind by those who observe that Columbia 
University is able to carry on its work and to keep out 
of debt. This is accomplished not by satisfying the 
University’s needs, but by restricting or denying them. 
The surplus each year, if such there be, is quickly 
absorbed in the expanding work of the following year.” 

To provide funds to assist in the work thus outlined 
is the ultimate purpose of the Alumni Fund, and the 
President recognizes this, commends the Fund for the 
progress it has already made, and prophesies its con- 
tinual development as a helpful adjunct to Alumni 
organization. 


-—— 


THE FIRST YEAR UNDER HAUGHTON.— 
Columbia football has taken a definite step forward. 
The season of 1923 demonstrated that conclusively, and 
as each game was played it was possible to see results 
of careful instruction and evidence of additional foot- 
ball knowledge gained by the squad. Before the first 
game this year, we felt that the maximum we could 
expect under the new régime would be winning 
the preliminary games and holding fairly close the 
contests with the more experienced elevens. We 
had a faint hope that perhaps the new team could work 
out a win against either Cornell, Dartmouth or Penn- 
sylvania, but we were not at all confident that we could 
definitely expect it. As it happened we were not so 
far wrong. Captain Koppisch’s men won four games. 
lost four and tied one. The game with Williams was 
the only one we felt that we should have won. 

Looking back on the season, it 1s easy to see that the 
acquisition of a little more experience will bring our 
men to a point in their game where full advantage can 
be taken of the winning opportunities which have come 
to be known popularly as the “breaks.” There is no 
adequate substitute for that experience, however, and 
Columbia men have full right to be pleased with the 
football outlook as compared to a year ago. We now 
have a squad of men who have imbibed a great deal of 
technical knowledge, and the most satisfactory feature 
of the situation is the youth of a heavy majority of the 
squad—they are really just beginning their football 
careers. With a full working out of the seasoning 
process, we can look forward to a more and more con- 
vincing demonstration of football as it should be plaved. 


President Butler Reviews Progress at Columbia During Past Year 


The Annual Report of President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, ’82, ’84PhD, 
made public last week, records a year of 
steady activity and progress at the Uni- 
versity. The report reviews the discus- 
sions and actions of the various Uni- 
versity Faculties and Administrative 
Boards, and indicates in detail those 
matters as to which substantial progress 
has been made during 1922-23. 

The University and Public Service. 

The report lays stress upon the asso- 
ciation between the University and pub- 
lic service, which goes back to the time 
when President William Samuel John- 
son served as United States Senator 
from Connecticut, and when Professor 
Samuel Latham Mitchill of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry served as a member 
of the House of Representatives. The 
report cites numerous instances in which 
the members of the University’s staff of 
today are rendering important public 
service as part of their University priv- 
ilege and duty. 

President Butler names among these 


ticut; Paul 


Czechoslovakia ; 


instances the service of John Bassett 
Moore, Hamilton Fish Professor of In- 
ternational Law and Diplomacy, as a 
member of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice at the Hague; John 
Dyneley Prince, 88, Professor of Sla- 
vonic Languages, as United States Min- 
ister to Copenhagen; Edwin R. A. Selig- 
man, °79, ’84PhD, McVickar Professor 
of Political Economy, as expert adviser 
on economic matters to the League of 
Nations; Thomas I. Parkinson, Profes- 
sor of Legislation and Acting Dean of 
the Law School, as Legislative Drafts- 
man to the Committees of the United are: 
States Senate; Harry M. Ayres, Associ- 
ate Professor of English, as a member of 
the Legislature of the State of Connec- 
Monroe, 
International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, as official adviser on public educa- 
tion to the Republics of Poland and of 
James 
Mines, Professor of Geology, as Con- 
sulting Geologist to the Board of Wa- 
ter Supply of the City of New York; 


Charles P. Berkey, Professor of Geology. 
as Consulting Geologist to the North 
Jersey District Water Supply Commis- 
sion; May B. Van Arsdale, Associate 
Professor of Household Arts, as a mem- 
ber of the New York State Council of 
Farms and Markets; Robert Murray 
Haig, ’14PhD, Professor of Business 
Organization, as Adviser to the Taxa- 
tion Board of the Province of British 
Columbia and to the Provincial Treas- 
urer of the Province of Alberta. 

Other faculty members whom the 
President mentions in this connection 
Archibald H. Stockder, Instructor 
in Business Organization, who recently 
served as Special Investigator for the 
Survey Committee of State affairs cre- 
ated by act of the Legislature of the 
State of Colorado; George D. Strayer. 
‘05PhD, Professor of Educational Admin- 
istration, who is directing school sur- 
veys in various parts of the United 
States, particularly Augusta, Georgia, 
and Springfield, Massachusetts: Howard 
Lee» McBain, ?07PhD, Eaton Professor 


Director of the 


F. Kemp, ‘84 
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of Municipal Science and Administra- 
tion, a member and secretary of the New 
York City Charter Commission, which 
recently submitted its report to the Legis- 
lature; Charles E. Lucke, ’02PhD, Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Engineering, who 
is Consulting Engineer of the New York 
State Transit Commission; J. Enrique 
Zanetti, Assistant Professor of Chemis- 
try, who is a member of the Committee 
appointed by the League of Nations to 
investigate chemical warfare; Charles 
Lane Poor, Professor of Celestial Me- 
chanics, who is President of the in- 
corporated Village of Dering Harbor, 
N. Y.; Professor Leo H. Baekeland, 
Honorary Professor of Chemical En- 
gineering, who is a member of the 
United States Naval Consulting Board; 
and William Campbell, ’03PhD, Pro- 
fessor of Metallurgy, who is Advisory 
Metallurgist of the United States Navy. 
Advancement of Research. 

Among other subjects discussed in the 
annual report are ways and means of 
protecting scholarship and research, the 
significance of the degree of Doctor of 
Law, instituted during the past year to 
reward advanced work and research in 
the field of public and private law, and 
the duty and opportunity of the Univer- 
sity in reference to more effective work 
in the whole field of social sciences, both 
theoretical and practical. 


“Problems of Rural Life.” 

Under the caption, “Problems of Rural 
Life,” President Butler discusses the 
effects of the drift of population to city 
centers and the distaste of the younger 
generation for rural life and the work of 
the farm. He adds: “Since men must 
live, agriculture cannot be displaced as 
the basic industry. Therefore the land, 
in the largest sense of the word, chal- 
lenges modern scholarship and modern 
human interest in a score of ways.” The 
president recommends that there be or- 
ganized at Columbia a Research Institute 
to deal with the problems of the land in 
all their various aspects. 

The Buliding Program. 

The progress made during the year in 
carrying out the building program, al- 
ready announced, is recorded in detail. 
The Faculty House on East Field was 
completed on May 1, 1923, and the 
School of Business building, at Broad- 
way and 116th Street, is promised for 
June 1, 1924. A new Residence Hall for 
Women University Students on East 
Field, which will also contain provision 
for the Women’s Faculty Club, 1s being 
pushed rapidly to completion and will be 
ready during the calendar year 1924. 
The President mentioned the pressing 
need for the erection of the laboratory 
buildings for advanced instruction and 
research in chemistry, chemical engineer- 
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ing and physics, that are to be placed 

on the Green, along the Broadway side, ~ 
north of Havemeyer Hall, and along the 

120th Street side south of Horace Mann 

School. The work on Baker Field, 

which will be completed in the spring of 

1924, is referred to, as is the need for 

the new Students Hall, planned for 

South Field. 


University Finances. 

The report states that the total re- 
sources of the four corporations included 
in the educational system of Columbia 
University amounted on June 30, 1923, 
to $92,240,574.79, of which $72,779,731.86 
was held by the Trustees of Columbia 
University itself. By rigid economy and 
the strict application of the budget 
system, the work of each of the four 
corporations during the year was carried 
on without deficit in Income and Ex- 
pense Account. The total amount re- 
ceived in gifts during the year amounts 
to $12,728,021.59, of which $11,048, 184.53 
was paid to the Treasurer of the Uni- 
versity. These gifts were very numerous, 
and the largest items were: The Estate 
of Amos F. Eno, for general endowment, 
$5,817,575.00; The Harkness gifts for 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated the 
events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
Forty-third Street. Telephone, Long- 
acre 8200. 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8. 


Class of 98 P&S. 25th Anniversary 
Dinner. 7 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12. 
Meeting of Alumni Federation Di- 
rectors. 6:45 p. m, 
Class of 1912, College and Science. 
Dinner. 7 p. m. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 13. 
Meeting of the Players’ Club of Co- 
lumbia University. 8:30 p. m. 
Class of ’07 College and Science. 


Dinner. 7 p. m. 
SuNpAY, DECEMBER 16. 


Class of 1917. Dinner. Hotel Clar- 
idge, Broadway and 44th Street, 
New York. 7 p. m. 

Monpbay, DECEMBER 17. 

Columbia University Post, American 
Legion. Dinner, 7 p. m. Meeting 
8:30 p. m. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 19. 

Club night. 

Law Alumni Association. Testimonial 
Dinner to Dean Stone. Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, Fifth Avenue and 34 
Street, New York. 7 p. m. 

Fripay, DECEMBER 28. 

Class of 1917S. Annual Class Dinner. 
Details later. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 8. 

Meeting of the Graduate Schools As- 
sociation. “An Evening on Evolu- 
tion.” Faculty Club. Dinner, 7 p. 
m. Meeting, 8:30 p. m. 
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Medical School site and endowment, 
$3,482,384.75; Estate of Ellen C. Harris, 
$515,166.58; Estate of Joseph R. De- 
Lamar (additional), $325,000.00; Estate 
of Cora M. Perkins (additional), $231,- 
524.06; Estate of Robert B. Van Cort- 
landt (additional), $169,844.98; Estate 
of A. Barton Hepburn (additional) for 
general purposes, $150,000.00; and for 
special endowment, $75,000.00; Estate of 
Jonas M. Libbey, $29,497.75; Estate of 
Catherine A. Ross, $21,565.36. 

President Butler lays particular stress 
upon the value and significance of the 
Alumni Fund, and indicates what marked 
relief it will bring to the Trustees when 
it is fully and permanently established. 

Deaths of University Officers. 

The Report closes with a list of the 
members of the University staff who 
have died since the publication of the last 
Annual Report. The list is as follows: 
On December 13, 1922, Arthur W. Dow, 
Professor of Fine Arts in Teachers 
College, in his sixty-sixth year; on 
January 17, 1923, John H. Larkin, 
’04P&S, Assistant Professor of Patho- 
logy, in his fifty-fourth year; on January 
21, 1923, Edward K. Hayt, Assistant 
Registrar and Assistant Bursar, retired, 
in his seventieth year; on July 15, 1923, 
Stephen S. Colvin, Professor of Educa- 
tion in Teachers College, in his fifty- 
fifth year; on July 28, 1923, Mrs. Fred- 
erick F. Thompson, a Trustee of Teachers 
College since 1902, in her eighty-eighth 
year; on August 9, 1923, Miss Clara B. 
Spence, Trustee of Barnard College 
since 1905, in her sixty-second year; on 
September 18, 1923, Harold F. Gates, 
'23AM, Instructor in German in Univer- 
sity Extension, in his twenty-ninth year ; 
on October 29, 1923, Frederick A. Van- 
derburgh, ’0O8PhD, Lecturer in Semetic 
Languages, in his seventy-eighth year. 


At the annual meeting of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, held on 
November 3 at Columbia, Adam Leroy 
Jones, ’98Ph.D., was elected a member 
of the Executive Committee of the 
Board for the year 1923-1924. 


The address of John Dewey, Professor 
of Philosophy, delivered at Columbia's 
opening exercises this fall, was reprinted 
in a recent number of the Vermant 
Alumni Weekly, together with an edi- 
torial referring to the author as “the 
greatest living American philosopher.” 
Dewey is a graduate of Vermont in the 
Class of '79. 


On the evening of November 26, Clar-* 
ence A. Manning, '12, '15Ph.D., gave an 
illustrated address on “Thaddeus Kos-_. 
ciuszko,” before a meeting of the Sons- 
of the Revolution. 
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The Phenomenon of Graduating 


By Frederick P. Keppel, ’9u. 


Address delivered to the graduating class of Swarthmore College at the 1923 Commencement. 


I am going to be old-fashioned enough 
to address my remarks directly to you 
members of the graduating class and not 
eyer your heads to the parents and 
friends, or even, conceivably, to the news- 
papers. After all, doesn’t this day really 
belong to you, and, while I don't for a 
moment charge any of you with a lack 
of interest in any of the topics of the 
day dear to the heart of the Commence- 
ment speaker, I am willing to guess that 
these are not uppermost in your minds 
just now. 

{ have been thinking a good deal lately 
about this phenomenon of graduating. 
For nearly twenty years I was an insider, 
occupied with the process of college edu- 
cation, and more recently I have had 
considerable opportunity to observe the 
results of the process. 

As a matter of fact, I have just come 
from the twenty-fifth anniversary cele- 
bration of my own graduation, and I 
have been thinking over both the similar- 
ities and the differences between that day 
and this, and perhaps some suggestions 
to you drawn out of my own experience 
might not come amiss on this occasion. 
Let me say that in some cases I have 
reached my conclusions by having fol- 
lowed the advice I am about to give you, 
and sometimes by having failed to do 
SsO.. 

Your generation and mine have had 
almost the same kind of formal training. 
We have both followed a curriculum 
which, to speak frankly, suffers from be- 
ing a compromise, a carrying of water 
on both shoulders—an attempt to main- 
tain a traditional class culture, and to 
prepare for life in a democracy under 
the conditions of today—very different 
conditions from those when that culture 
developed. 


We have both suffered from the col- 
lective foolishness of college faculties, as 
we have profited by the individual wis- 
dom of the professors composing those 
faculties. We have both learned at least 
as much from one another and with one 
another as in our classes. 


We too faced commencement day with 
mixed emotions—regret at leaving the 
associations, the charming combination of 
superlative busyness and comparative 
irresponsibility—and, on the other hand, 
eagerness to plunge into real things, a 
fecling that the older generation, while 
doubtless well-intentioned, isn‘t really up 
te its job—witness the failure te fully 


nerstand or appreciate us. You feel 
that about my generation. You know 


you do, but do you realize that we felt 


it about your grandfathers and they felt 
it too in their day? 
we have all been right on our respective 
commencement days. We have all had, 
as you have today, the inestimable asset 
of youth. With all its impatience, all 
the ignorance of its own inexperience, all 
its cocksureness, youth is the most pre- 
cious possession of mankind. I'll have 
something to say in a moment about the 
art of keeping young, but first let me say 
a word about the contrasts between your 
commencement and mine as I see them. 

In the first place, the world is a very 
different place. More changes affecting 
the activities of man, his productiveness 
and his comfort, have taken place be- 
tween your generation and mine than per- 
haps in all the-years between the time of 
the first Bachelor of Arts and the Class 


Photo by Campbell. 
FREDERICK P. KEPPEL, ’98. 


of 1898. And particularly in the last ten 
years we have learned much about man 
himself, and about the range of his quali- 
ties. We have seen countless examples 
of heroism and fortitude, and of baseness 
and cruelty; of pulling together and pull- 
ing apart; of vision and of blindness. 
Just what the great war has meant to 
the world you will have to find out for 
yourselves. My generation can't tell you, 
for it doesn't know. 

On the other hand, the range of oppor- 
tunities open today to the graduate who 
has really had a college education (some- 
thing not identical necessarily with a col- 
lege degree) is far greater than it was 
in my time. Many callings, which not so 
long ago were vaguely lumped together 
as business, can now be studied and 
mastered by the well-trained mind in a 
professional spirit. This applies, for ex- 


And to this extent 


ample, to insurance and the various 
branches of banking, to production and 
distribution. The opportunities open to 
women, in particular, have been unbe- 
lievably widened. | 

We are hearing a great deal just now 
about the fact that too many people are 
coming to college, and incidentally we are 
hearing a good deal of nonsense on the 
subject, but to this extent the present 
situation affects the college graduate of 
today: it is no longer an artificial ad- 
vantage to be college bred. In my day 
even those who publicly decried college 
education were nevertheless greatly im- 
pressed by a college diploma, but today 
the proportion of the whole population 
going to college has so increased that a 
young man or a young woman must have 
more than a diploma to be recognized 
as a promising risk. The responsibility 
for success has become distinctly more 
personal, and if you want to achieve it 
you must keep on growing. 

For a college graduate to continue his 
education in an organized and systematic 
way the opportunitics have been greatly 
increased, both in institutions of learning 
and in connection with business activities 
themselves; and one is no longer looked 
on as a prig if he studies how to do his 
job better. On the other hand, the wis- 
dom of continuing some intellectual in- 
terests not directly bread and butter in 
character is, perhaps, less generally real- 
ized than in the days when the college 
graduate was by definition an intellectual 
person. This, in my judgment, was a 
real loss, even if one regards it only 
from the standpoint of productive efh- 
ciency. 

My own class at Columbia has been 
having a reunion, or rather a series of 
reunions. After twenty-five years it is 
perfectly easy to pick out the men who 
have kept on growing, and, mind you, 
they have not always been those active 
and prominent on our commencement 
day. Some of the most inconspicuous 
members of any college class are sure to 
be among those who are the leaders after 
twenty-five years. Some of the leaders 
find themselves in the ranks. 

After all, real success in life, not 
mercly prosperity, but achieving a life 
that is worth living, 1s largely a question 
of keeping young in body and spirit. 

The tradition of active open-air life 
and the better knowledge of personal 
hygiene mean that the new generation is 
better physically than the older one. It 
should be easier to keep up the habit of 
regular exercise. Remember, by the 
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way, that the element of play in the 
normal human animal, of whatever age, 
is quite as important a factor in keeping 
young as the element of exercise. A 
most practical factor in making life 
worth while is a hobby. Every one 
should have at least one sedentary and 
one or two active hobbies. Whether the 
hobby is a game, a collection, or what- 
ever it 1s, it 1s emphatically worth while 
to ride it really well.. For one thing, 
you are far more likely to continue activi- 
ties in which you have passed the duffer 
stage. 

Let me give you another prescription 
for youth. Keep in touch with your col- 
lege. I know you will think this is a 
superfluous piece of advice, of course 
you will. Don’t be too sure. The world 
has a way of swallowing one up. And 
keep in touch with the whole college. 
Two football and two baseball games a 
year doesn’t cover what I mean. Follow, 
for example, the honor work recently 
established under President Aydelotte’s 
direction. It is good for the college, and 
it is equally good for you. It will help 
you to translate what we call college 
spirit into a larger conception—fitted to 
the world of action—of service, of loy- 
alty, of labor. 


I think I know something of what 
Swarthmore stands for, because I have 
had the privilege of knowing two of the 
presidents she has chosen—you know 
them both—as you have had two years 
under each. 

Only a part of you are members of 
the Society of Friends, but I am sure 
that all of you have felt its gentle influ- 
ence in determining the things that are 
worth while. Don’t lose its influence and 
the influence of this college on those 
things in life which young people feel, 
and in my judgment quite properly feel, 
are not helped by having strangers talk 
about them. You know the kind of things 
I mean. It’s very easy to let them slip 
out of your life in this busy world— 
association with a college like this will 
do much to hold them for you. 

By keeping in close and affectionate 
touch with Swarthmore College—and 
that means keeping in touch with one 
another as well—you graduates of 1923 
will do much to keep yourselves young in 
heart—and you will have a far better 
chance to add measurably to the world’s 
depleted stock of simplicity, of toler- 
ance, of sweetness and light. 

May success and happiness attend you 
all. 


Where East Meets West—Letters of a Columbia Student 
from India and a Columbia Alumnus in Porto Rico 


From Jal D. C. Pavry, '22AM 


(To the writer of the following letter, 

uho came to Columbia a year ago to 
study under A. V. Williams Jackson, ’83, 
Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages, the 
University recently awarded a fellowship 
in Indo-Iranian Languages. Pavry is the 
first native of India to have been awarded 
this honor at Columbia. A son of the 
High Priest of the Parsis, of Bombay, he 
will complete his studies at Columbia 
next June, and will return to his home to 
follow in the footsteps of his father— 
Ed.) 


To the Editor: 


Professor Williams Jackson, my rev- 
ered preceptor, was the first to draw my 
attention to a short note about myself in 
our ALUMNI News of October 18. He 
was exceedingly pleased about it and so 
am I, if I can say so without any self- 
giorification, and I thank you most 
heartily for the same. 

As you know, under the terms of the 
Fellowship, the happy recipient of this 
high scholastic honor is not allowed to 
accept remunerative employment or to 
give instruction or assistance in any 
department of the University. I value 
most highly the distinction conferred on 
me by Columbia, and to prove worthy of 
the trust that is placed in me, I am de- 
voting myself heart and soul to the com- 
pletion of the piece of research work I 
am engaged in, which is characterized—in 
a recent report to my Parsi Community 
in India—by Professor Jackson, as “an 
original and important contribution in 


the field of Iranian Researches, of value 
both to the Parsi Community and to 
Western Scholars.” It is indeed a great 
pleasure and a cherished privilege for me 
to carry On my researches and be spe- 
cially trained for my future work under 
the able and inspiring guidance of Pro- 
fessor Jackson, who is loved and revered 
by everybody in Persia and my community 
in India, as the “Grand Old Man of Per- 
sian Literature” and an unquestioned au- 
thority on Zoroastrianism, the religion of 
ancient Iran, to which I have the honor to 
belong, and of which my revered father 
is the High Priest. 

I indeed deem myself very fortunate to 
have come into intimate contact with 
many noble personalities, whose genial 
spirit permeates this great University of 
ours. And I am proud to see this great 
centre of learning presided over by a man 
of international sympathy and profound 
sagacity, indomitable optimism and pro- 
gressive idealism. I consider the years 
of my stay at Columbia as the most crea- 
tive and productive ones of my life. With 
a feeling of gratification and affection 
shall I cherish the happy memory of these 
days, in the years to come, always looking 
to Columbia, my Alma Mater, for fresh 
inspiration when I shall be engaged in 
my future work and confronted with the 
realities of life. Happy shall I be, if I 
can be of any service to our Alma Mater 
on my return to India. 

I take this opportunity to express 
through vou to President Butler, Dean 
Woodbridge and the Trustees of the 
University my profound appreciation of 


the honors conferred upon me on various 
occasions by Columbia. 
Thanking you once more for the many 
acts of friendship, 
Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Jat D. C. Pavry. 


From Frederick Morse Cutler, ’95 


(This interesting letter from a Colum- 
bia Alumnus in Porto Rico came tn re- 
sponse to a request from the Alumni Of- 
fice that the writer tell us something of 
his life and work in Porto Rico. In 
addition to his numerous. “regular” duties, 
Cutler has found the time to do the re- 
quired work and prepare a dissertation 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
conferred on him recently by Clark Uni- 
versity, W orcester, Mass. His disserta- 
tion was “The History of Military Con- 
scription, With Especial Reference to the 
United States?" — Ed.) 


To the Editor: 


I am glad to follow your suggestion 
and send a few lines about our life and 
work in Porto Rico. As Columbia has 
talked of opening a school of Tropical 
Medicine in conjunction with this Uni- 
versity, facts concerning Porto Rico may 
possess some interest for the Alumni. 

Our University dates back to the 
American occupation; at that time it was 
necessary to make a fresh start in educa- 
tional matters and establish an American 
school system, without trying to salvage 
the remnants of the previous organiza- 
tion. Of course there was need of an 
institution of higher education at “the 
top” of the new edifice. 

Normal and high schools were all that 
the educational pioncers dared plan at 
first. Now, the normal school is of cal- 
legiate grade, with a four-year course 
leading to the bachelor’s degree, and the 
University high school has been repro- 
duced a score of times at various parts 
of the island. In order to meet pressing 
needs, departments of law and of phar- 
macy were instituted, while the school of 
Agriculture has grown into a college of 
Engineering. Tropical agricultural is sui 
generts, (as one learns when he tries 2 
have a garden); “sugar engineering” 
the branch most needed in the Aak 
line, with other important divisions of 
chemistry and irrigation. 

Finally, they created a College of 
Liberal Arts, with a pre-Medical division ; 
the Liberal Arts college granted eleven 
bachelors’ degrees last spring; the Law 
schoot twelve bachelors’ degrees in law; 
twenty-five students were sent forth to 
practice pharmacy; three received the 
degree in education; and a large number 
of others received. diplomas certifying 
that they had completed shorter courses 
in pedagogy. This year we have between 
five and six hundred students of collegiate 
grade in the various departments. 

I have the history, five courses in all, 
of which one is for freshmen and the 
others for sophomore and upper classmen. 
Possibly because of my previous training 
in the Ministry, I also teach the course 
in school ethics. We are commencing to 
talk of offering courses for the master’s 
degree, for which there is considerable 
demand. The point is, our graduates can 
pass at once to remunerative positions in 
the Insular schools. 

After one becomes adjusted to life in 
the tropics, one feels quite well. 
Energetic exertion is not frequently in 
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order, pnd bathing is always “the order 
of the day.” Mrs. Cutler and I plan to 
spend each summer in the North, so as 
to “cool off”; we keep fairly vigorous. 
Spanish is the prevailing language, al- 
though English is theoretically the 
language of instruction in high-school 
and college. I learned the Castilian 
slowly, but manage to “get on” in some 
way. Mrs. Cutler has similar problems 
in dealing with her kitchen help. We 
live in open houses, much like “camps” 
in the North, cooking with electricity, oil, 
or on the charcoal brazier which is locally 
in use; there are no chimneys on any of 
the houses. 

Porto Rico is an isle of great beauty, 
with towering mountains piercing the 
bluest of skies. We have made use of 
the splendid roads to see all parts of the 
island, and last Christmas we took a fly- 
ing trip to South America, touring one 
hundred and fifty miles through the 
country of Charles Kingsley and Richard 
Harding Davis, namely, the Caracas sec- 
tion of Venezuela and the northernmost 
Andes; this is coming to be a favorite 
section for tourists. 

Cordially yours, 
(Signed) FREDERICK Morse CUTLER, 


Columbia University Club of New 
York Has Healthy Year 


The recent annual report of the Board 
of Governors of the Columbia University 
Club records twelve months of remark- 
able growth. Although the year was one 
of readjustment and reorganization for 
the Club, marked progress was made in 
many departments. 

Finances have been put on a much 
sounder basis than ever before. The 
membership, which had fallen off in the 
closing months of 1922 because of an en- 
forced temporary advance in dues, was 
increased during the year by the election 
of 315 new members, making a total 
membership of 2,163, a figure well in ad- 
vance of that of a year ago. The Club’s 
restaurant well exceeded the business 
done in previous years, and the new ar- 
rangement of the Club’s lounge, billiard 
room, grill and private dining-rooms 
have made the place more popular and 
more comfortable in every way. 


Among those who have been of able 
assistance to the Board of Governors in 
concluding a very satisfactory year are 
Fred S. Keeler, 91FA; Frank W. Cham- 
bers, ‘06, 09L; William A. Kimbel, 09; 
Samuel A. McKeown, ‘11S: W. Barrett 
Brown, ‘19; and Lester R. Watson, ’22. 
The present club officers include Milton 
L. Cornell, 05S, President; W. Kenneth 
Watkins, ’14, Secretary; and Arthur L. 
Marvin, 97, Treasurer. 


Alumni Hold Legion Offices 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
New York County Committee of the 
American Legion, George M. Bramwell, 
"11, was elected County Adjutant. At 
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the same meeting Henry V. B. Darling- 
ton, ‘10, Rector of the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, New York City, was 
elected County Historian. Bramwell is 
Third Vice Commander of the Columbia 
University Post of the Legion, and Dar- 
lington is the Post Chaplain. 


Charles Hann, Jr., ’15L, was elected a 
member of the County Executive Com- 
mittee at the same meeting. 

ha 
Bach’s Christmas Oratorio 

The Christmas Oratorio by Bach will 
be given in Carnegie Hall, Saturday eve- 
ning, December 15, by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Chorus, Professor Walter Henry 
Hall conductor. The Chorus will be 
assisted by a full orchestra and the fol- 
lowing soloists: Miss Ellen Buckley, 
soprano; Miss Mabelle Addison, con- 
tralto; Mr. Robert Quait, tenor, and Mr. 
Norman Jolliffe, baritone. 

All seats will be reserved, but as this 
notable Christmas work is so seldom 
hcard, the purpose is to keep the rates 
within the reach of all. Tickets will, 
therefore, be sold at the following popu- 
lar prices: lower tier box (seating 
eight), $15; upper tier box (seating 
eight), $12; parquet tickets, $1.00; dress 
circle tickets, 75 cents, and balcony tick- 
ets at 50 cents. 

The concert will be a University func- 
tion, and it is hoped that a large number 
of Alumni and members of the Univer- 
sity will attend. The tickets may be pur- 
chased by application to the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, University Hall, un- 
der whose auspices the concert is being 
given. 


Columbia Men Receive Honors at 


Ohio Wesleyan 


In recognition of the advanced work 
they have done in the field of education, 
Luther J. Bennett, '16AM, and Dr. M. A. 
Bigelow, Director of the School of Prac- 
tical Arts, Teachers College, have been 
elected to membership in the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University chapter of Kappa Delta 
Pi, honorary educational fraternity, ini- 
tiation services having been held at Dela- 
ware, Ohio, some weeks ago. 


Columbia Graduates Elected to High 
Legal Office in New York 

The recent elections in New York have 
given the Class of '96, of Columbia Col- 
lege, just cause to be a bit puffed up. 
Irving Lehman, ’96, ’98L, was elected 
Judge of the Court of Appeals, and his 
classmate, Joseph M. Proskauer, '96, ’99L, 
was re-elected to the Supreme Court. 

Other Columbia men who attained like 
distinction were Nathan Bijur, '°81, ’82L, 
'’83 PhD, re-elected Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and Phoenix Ingraham, '01L, who 


December 7, 1923 


was elected to the same bench, an office 
which he fills in the footsteps of his 
father and his grandfather, both Colum- 
bia men. 


Alumnus Invents Aeroplane Propeller 
That Makes High Record of 274.2 
Miles per Hour 


A note to the Editor of the News 
from the Secretary of the Class of 1874, 
Frank D. Shaw, contains the interesting 
information quoted below: 

“The ALuMNri News in its issue of 
January 12, 1923, described the invention 
by S. Albert Reed, ’74, ’77Mines, of a 
Duralumin Propeller for aeroplanes; and 
the prediction made therein has been 
justified splendidly by subsequent tests. 
This propeller has been adopted by the 
United States Navy and has made new 
world records for speed quite recently at 
Mitchel Field. It was also used on sea- 
planes that were first and second at the 
International Race, October 6, 1923, at 
Cowes. The highest speed exhibited thus 
far by the Reed propeller is 274.2 miles 
per hour, but the Navy Department has 
called temporarily a halt on the speed 
tests in view of the peril to operators of 
traveling at so terrific a rate. 

“The invention is by far the most val- 
uable contribution of the world to Aero- 
nautic Science that has been made in the 
past year.” 


A Correction 


In the extract from Professor Bar- 
nouw’s address, “What Do We Owe to 
Our Dutch Inheritance 2”, which appeared 
in the October 26 issue of the News. 
the author calls our attention to a mis- 
print on Page 56, first column. He refers 
to a statement of the historian Pontanus 
to the effect that “of the 6,000 destitute 
families living in Amsterdam in the year 
1600, seven-eighths were of foreign 
birth.” Professor Barnouw advises us 
that Pontanus mentions only 1,600 desti- 
tute families. 


Frank Gardner Moore, Professor of 
Latin, was on sabbatical leave during the 
Spring Session of 1923, and joined his 
family already in Paris. After a month 
there, he and his family went to Italy 
for three months, spent chiefly in Rome. 
During July and August they were again 
in Paris for the most part. Professor 
Moore is giving his usual courses at the 
University this term. 


Mrs. Adrian Hoffman Joline, of New 
York City, patron of music and the arts, 
has presented to Barnard College her 
collection of musical instruments con- 
taining treasures that date back to the 
fifteenth century; 
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Law Alumni to Give Testimonial Dinner to Dean Stone 


—_ 


© Drucker & Raltes. 


Part of the Assembly at the Law Alumni Dinner Two Years Ago. 


On Wednesday evening, December 19, 
the Law Alumni will give a testimonial 
dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel to 
Harlan F. Stone, ’98L, retiring dean of 
the Columbia Law School. 

Human nature, like electricity, follows 
the line of least resistance. We are told 
that Judge So-and-so and Justice So-and- 
so, and Counsellor So-and-so are all plan- 
ning to be present on the 19th. The list 
reads like a directory of the leading 
members of the bench and bar in New 
York. We haven't the energy to pound 
out the “copy,” nor has the News the 
space to run it. Most of those expected 
were at the above-mentioned dinner, and 
it is easier to get the News to run the 
picture than to resort to mere words. 

What 

As usual, the Law Alumni Association, 
under the able leadership of the Honor- 
able Edward R. Finch, ’981., and a cap- 
able Standing Committee, are, speaking 
with editorial or poetic license, “the men 
behind the guns.” Invitations have been 
extended to all Alumni of the Law 
School, irrespective of membership in the 
Association. Although the invitations 
were mailed only a few days ago, accept- 
ances are pouring in rapidly. They seem 
to indicate an attendance approaching 


that of the 1922 dinner, when 1,325 
Alumni were on hand, the greatest num- 
ber of Columbia lawyers that ever dined 
together in the history of the Law School. 
Why 

As has been suggested, the reasons for 
the popularity of the event are not hard 
to find. The dinner is given as a tes- 
timonial to Dean Stone “in appreciation 
of his sevice to Columbia Law School 
and of his character, vision and learning.” 
That’ means several hundred diners. 

Moreover, those who have accepted the 
invitation to speak are as distinguished 
as the company will be great. President 
Butler appears first on the announcement, 
followed by John W. Davis, former 
President of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, and former Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James. Dean Stone is 
the third speaker. Judge Finch, as Pres- 
ident of the Association, will preside. 

Who 

Dean Stone’s connection with the Co- 
lumbia Law School has been a long and 
honorable one. Receiving his A.B. from 
Amherst in 1894, he attended the Co- 
lumbia Law School in the class of 1898. 
Upon graduation he was appointed in- 
structor in law, becoming an adjunt pro- 
fessor in 1903, in which capacity he 


served for two years. In 1910 he was 
made professor of law and dean of the 
Law School. Five years later he was 
designated as Kent Professor of Law, 
from which office he will retire when he 
officially retires as Dean at the end of 
the present academic year. 

In making the arangements for the 
dinner, the Standing Committee of the 
Alumni Association has been assisted by 
a Committee on Invitations, consisting of 
Charles B. Alexander, ’72L; William S. 
Andrews, ‘82L, ‘23Hon; Benjamin N. 
Cardozo, ’89L, ‘15Hon; Frederic R. 
Coudert, ’90, 93L, ’94PhD; Frederick E. 
Crane, '89L, ’23Hon; Paul D. Cravath, 
’86L; William N. Cromwell, ’76L; Ed- 
ward R. Finch, ’98L; Wiliam D. Guth- 
rie, ‘81L; Frank H. Hiscock, ’78L, ’15 
Hon; Charles E. Hughes, ’84L, ’07Hon; 
Russell C. Leffngwell, ’02L; Irving Leh- 
man, 96, '98L; Julius M. Mayer, ’86L, 
‘21Hon; George W. Murray, ’76L; Her- 
bert L. Satterlee, ’83, '85L; and Royall 
Victor, ’03L. 

Reservations for covers at the dinner 
are being made through F. C. Bellinger, 
"17, ’21L. The cost is $5.00 per cover. If 
any Alumnus failed to receive a copy of 
the invitation, he should immediately get 
in touchywith Bellinger, at 2 Rector St. 
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Columbiana Reveals Interesting Events in University’s 
Earlier Days 


By Robert Arrowsmith, ’82, ’84PhD. 


In John B. Pine’s sketch of the 
Alumni Association, in the June, 1905, 
University Quarterly, occurs this para- 
graph: “The Alumni also held a meet- 
ing in 1827, at which, to quote Dr. Mille- 
doler, 1793 (the speaker at the 1828 
meeting), an alumnus ‘whose memory 
this community will ever delight to honor, 
delineated with his master pencil and 
caused to pass in review before us some 
of these eminent worthies, whose in- 
tellectual and moral celebrity has con- 
tributed to shed upon this institution a 
bright and cheering lustre.’ Unfortu- 
nately the name of this distinguished 
graduate is not mentioned.” 

As it is one of the functions of the 
Columbiana to fill out as far as possible 
the early history of the College, it has 
been a source of satisfaction, which Pine 
would .have shared, to find by chance in 
the record of a “general meeting held at 
the college-hall on Tuesday, February 
19,” 1828 (following the death of De 
Witt Clinton), the entry, “Resolved, That 
a copy of Mr. Clinton’s last year’s, ad- 
dress to the Alumni be procured for pub- 
lication, and that the same be forthwith 
put to press.” While the fact thus estab- 
lished may not in itself have great im- 
portance, it illustrates the value of accu- 
mulating material, however common- 
place, which may supply a missing link in 
our history. 

The Columbiana archives are full of 
such questions as yet unanswered—cus- 
toms of which nothing 1s known beyond 
some card which establishes the fact 
that they did exist, or a reference in an 
old pamphlet. Until recently we pos- 
sessed a single specimen of a constitu- 
tion of a “Senior Society,” that of 1808, 
which contained no evidence that it was 
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anything more than an individual under- 
taking of that special class. Within the 
last month the constitution of a similar 


society in the Class of 1817 and the inau- ` 


gural address of the president of an- 
other in 1827 have been presented, show- 
ing that Senior Societies were evidently 
an accepted feature of academic life. 
But what was their history? How long 
did the custom persist? What effect 
had it on the literary societies? More 
light is needed for the study of the sub- 
ject. 

We have a ticket (illustrated on this 
page) and a menu of May 23, 1868, for 
a “Complimentary Dinner given by Co- 
lumbia University to Yale University” 
at the Hoffman House. Who knows 
about the occasion of the gathering? 

Similar isolated pieces of evidence 
show that the Greek fraternities some- 
times issued miniature Commencement 
programmes; that cards of admission 
to the various courses were required of 
the individual students; that mock pro- 
grammes were distributed side by side 
with the genuine at the dignified public 
exhibitions of Peithologia and Philolex. 
Have any of the older generation infor- 
mation on these points? If so, they 
should share it. And unless the same 
questions are to be asked in vain half a 
century hence, the graduates and stu- 
dents of today should make it a duty to 
put at the disposal of the future historian 
all academic material at their command, 
with the assurance that it can be perma- 
nently preserved only through the med- 
ium of the Columbiana Collection. 
` The last month's additions to Colum- 
biana include: a large amount of Var- 
sity Show material, from E. T. Fields, 
‘24; eight programmes, from W. W. 
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TICKET FOR COLUMBIA'S DINNER TO YALE. 


: December 7, 1923 


Bliven, ’78; Class of 1867 album, pro- 
ceedings at the inauguration of President 
Barnard, from J. Lentilhon Foster, '67 ; 
invitation by the Trustees for Commence- 
ment Dinner, 1827 (unique); inaugural 
address of J. H. Haws, 1827, as pres- 
ident (of a senior society?); invita- 
tions from President Fillmore, Daniel 
Webster and the French Ambassador to 


. Mr. Haws, from Miss Ella Smith, for- 
‘merly of the Secretary’s office; Early 


Eighties Scrapbook in two volumes, from 
the Society; 1862 Commencement card 
and well preserved life membership cer- 
tificate in the College Alumni Associa- 
tion, from C. D. Fuller, ’62; three law 
lectures, 1824, from J. H. Sage; framed 
group of Fiftieth Anniversary Dinner, 
Class of 1863; A. B. and M. A. 
diplomas, from L. H. Lighthipe, 63; a 
large collection of memorabilia of the 
Class of 1906, from A. O. Eimer, ’'06; 
twenty-seven pieces relating to the Class 
of 1881 and the Philadelphia Club, A.B. 
and M.A. diplomas, from Lemuel Whit- 
aker, ’81; class scrapbook, from E. M. 
Earle, °17. 


The Letter Box 


Alumnus Suggests Change in Date of Last 
Game on Future Football Schedules 


To the Editor: 


I wish to bring up again the question: 
Why not change the date of the last 
football game of the season from Thanks- 
giving Day to the Saturday after Thanks- 
giving on future schedules? 

There is a very valid objection to the 
present arrangement, in that many people 
are prevented from attending the game 
by reason of the importance placed on 
the Thanksgiving dinner in the affairs of 
most families. It is customary to hold 
the dinner some time in the afternoon. 
Consequently, most people cannot get 
away to the game. On the other hand. 
advancing the game to the morning 
would surely keep down the attendance 
of the team’s supporters, because we are 
all of us lazy creatures and like to spend 
the better part of Thanksgiving morning 
in bed, or lolling in an easy chair, enjoy- 
ing a pipe and a good book. 

In the case of my own group, which 
is a very loyal one, only nine of us could 
attend the Dartmouth game, whereas 
ordinarily we number thirty alumni and 
guests. The same charge to deprecia- 
tion account had to be made by our gang 
last year at the Colgate game. 

I, therefore, should like to submit for 
consideration, the advisability of the 
Athletic Association scheduling the last 
game of the season on the Saturday 
after Thanksgiving rather than on 
Thanksgiving Day. do not suggest 
holding the game the Saturday before 
Thanksgiving, because I appreciate the 
value of the rest the team gets by having 
no game the week before the final con- 
test. As ever, 

(Signed) A. O. Eimer, ’06. 
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The Cross Country Championships 


We have much reason to be proud of 
the showing of our Cross Country Team, 
which finished a close second in the 
Intercollegiate Championships. Profiting 
by the mistake of last year when a heavy 
schedule sent the team into the Cham- 
pionships a trifle stale, we had only two 
meets this year: the first with Yale, 
which we won handily, and the second a 
quadrangular meet, with Cornell, Penn- 
sylvania and Dartmouth, in which we 
finished a close second to Dartmouth. 
After a two weeks’ rest the team was 
ht and ready for the Intercollegiates. 

The team lacked an individual star 
like Higgins of last year’s combination, 
but made up for that deficiency by a uni- 
lormly high standard as shown by the 
fact that the fifth man in this year’s 
team finished only 27 seconds behind the 
first man. 

Every man in this well balanced com- 
bination deserves much praise for his 
race. Schmid was the first man to fin- 
ish, closely followed by Capt. Moore and 
Skeats. Brennan, who has been unable 
to compete or even practice most of the 
year because of an infected leg, ran a 
gruelling six-mile race on his nerve and 
finished fourth. 

Syracuse beat us for the team cham- 
pionship by only eight points, one of the 
narrowest margins of victory since the 
Intercollegiate Championships have been 
run. Harvard, Yale, Cornell and Penn- 
sylvania, the usual contenders for high 
honors, finished far down on the list. 
Dartmouth, which beat Columbia in the 
quadrangular meet, finished one-hundred 
and sixty-eight points behind Columbia 
in the Championships. 

The Intercollegiate Championship Mect 
is now apparently a fixture at the Van 
Cortlandt Park Course. In accordance 
with the desire of the Olympic Committee 
to develop long distance men, the I. C. 


A. A. A. A. has endeavored to provide 
as level a course as possible. For this 
purpose the new Van Cortlandt Course 
seems ideal. 

It is hoped that the tendency of Cross 
Country Teams to run in streaks will 
hold true at Columbia. and that next year 
the undergraduates will turn out in suffi- 
cient numbers to give us an Intercol- 
legiate Cross Country Championship. 
Even though second place is not to be 
despised we want first. We're not like 
the man who refused the position of 
President because it gave him no oppor- 
tunity for advancement. 
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Dartmouth Spoils an Otherwise Pleasant Thanksgiving 


The Football Schedule 


Columbia, 13; Ursinus, 0. 
Columbia, 0; Amherst, 0. 
Columbia, 12; Wesleyan, 6. 
Columbia, 7; Pennsylvania, 19. 
Columbia, 0; Williams, 10. 
Columbia, 9; Middlebury, 6. 
Columbia, 0; Cornell, 35. 
Columbia, 21; N. Y. U. 0. 
Columbia, 6; Dartmouth, 31. 


Columbia brought its 1923 football sea- 
son to a close before 25,000 persons at the 
Polo Grounds on Thanksgiving Day, the 
Big Green team from Dartmouth defeat- 
ing the Varsity by a score of 31 to 6. The 
Blue and White eleven kept within strik- 
ing distance in the first three periods, the 
fourth quarter opening with the score 10 
to 6 in favor of the visitors. 


Captain Walter Koppisch broke his arm 
five minutes before the end of the first 
half and could not start the second half 
because of the injury. Both George Pease 
and Ray Kirchmeyer were hurt towards 
the beginning of the fourth quarter, and 
with the forced withdrawal from the 
game of the Columbia secondary de- 
fense, the team just collapsed, and Dart- 
mouth made three touchdowns, kicking 
all three goals in the final period. 


Dartmouth scored one touchdown in 
the first quarter and Captain Aschenback 
made a placement kick from the field in 
the second period. Captain Koppisch 
electrified the stands in the second period 
by a dash for a touchdown from the 35- 
yard line. Schmititsch’s placement kick 
was blocked. 


Haws, the Dartmouth sophomore right 
half, contributed the first touchdown. 
Hall made the next two, while Bolles, a 
substitute for Haws in the final moments 
of play, ran straight into a forward pass 


thrown by Heinzleman, who had taken 


© Underwood & Underwood. 
KOPPISCH STARTS AWAY FOR A PRETTY RUN.—The-play before the Columbia touchdown. 


Pease’s place at quarterback, and went 
right on his way from mid-field to score. 


Pease made a great run at the opening 
of the second half. He caught the Dart- 
mouth kick-off within the shadow of his 
own goal line and went through a nice 
hole opened in the mass of Green team 
players to the Dartmouth 20-yard line, 
where Bjorkman caught him. But the 
Columbia attack could not penetrate the 
en defense and the run went for 
nil. 


The summary: 


Dartmouth (31) Positions Columbia (6) 
Bjorkman .......... Tey Bite fare ie arn bide ise 
Oberlander ......... Lig be Ps 45 Ree E es Sc 
Diehl gdh E EO Oa 13. TT Walder 
Ellis ( cctuvnscaecnee Centre... ...c cee Brodil 
Aschenbach ee SR Cee eer Schmititsch 
atch ...caseceeeees | oe ree er ee Price 
Hagenbuckle ....... Reba ses Manning 
Dooley .......2.008- Pe BEER RRA Ga ears Pease 
Hall nitsetctutees Chee S E S Healy 
Haws Sdis heen ee g-arean Sa R.H.....Koppisch (Capt) 
Leavitt ............F. Bis eh eens Kirchmeyer 
SCORE BY PERIODS. 
Dartmouth ............ 7 3 0 21—31 
Columbia ............. 0 6 0 0— 6 
Touchdowns—Dartmouth: Hall, 2; Haws, 
Bolles. Columbia: Koppisch. Points From 
Touchdowns—Dartmouth: Haws, 2: Bolles, 2. 


Field Goal—Dartmouth: Aschenback, from a 
piaccmeni kick. Substitutions — Dartmouth: 
fontgomery for Ellis, Parker for Hatch, Whit- 
aker for Diehl, Bolles for Haws, Maloney for 
Watkins, Reeder for Hagenbuckle, Fallon for 
Doole Columbia: Smullen for Schopp, Wiberg 
for Walder, Jaeger for Koppisch, Schopp for 
Smullen, Walder for wiberg:. Heinzelman for 
Pease, Pease for Jaeger, Jack son for Schorr 
Hamon for Kirchmeyer, moi Ti Scho 
Offerman for Jackson, Hardy for Hamon, 
honen for Manning, Siok dg ree Pease, n Fi 
for Healy. Referee—Fred S. Bergin, Princeton. 
nome kred Burleigh, Phillips Exeter. Lines- 
man—Hugh C McGrath, Boston College. Field 
Judge—George V. Brown, Boston Athletic As- 
sociation. Time of the Periods—15 minutes. 


Looking Back 
The 1923 football season is now a 
thing of the past. The record for the 
year shows four victories, four defeats 
and one tie game. Columbia won from 
Ursinus, Wesleyan, Middlebury and New 
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York University, played a scoreless tie 
with Amherst, and lost to Williams, 
Cornell, Pennsylvania and Dartmouth. 
Hardly an imposing showing from the 
standpoint of cold figures and scores. 
But beneath the surface lies much food 
for thought and consolation for Colum- 
bia men. 

Columbia is tired of moral victories. 
Columbia wants victories on the football 
field, but Columbia has just begun to 
realize that the game of football is very 
much like the game of life. It’s a 
long pull upward, and a permanent foun- 
dation must be laid on which to build 
success. Successful football systems 
must be built on the rock bottom, and in 
the early stages of building must endure 
setbacks and disappointments. 

The Haughton system at Columbia has 
been in the hands of some of the most 
capable football builders in the country. 
Percy D. Haughton has long been recog- 
nized as the finest football construction 
boss known in the history of the game 
He has surrounded himself at Baker 
Field with assistants of ability and with 
the enthusiasm necessary for the success 
of their big job. 


P. D. started his work at the bottom. 
His material with the exception of two 
or three men was green and inexpert- 
enced. Most of the players were grad- 
uates of last year’s freshmen class and 
some, such as Krissell, Wiberg and 
Jackson were totally new to the game. 
The few players who had college experi- 
ence had to learn the Haughton way of 
doing things. 

Seldom if ever have the Alumni and 
undergraduates followed their team with 
such unstinted support as was shown this 
season. Haughton has been successful 


“wid Biel” 
HANNEMAN ‘#7 
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in teaching football to the laymen of the 
university, and the laymen of the univer- 
sity who have followed the team all 
season believe that he has been successful 
in teaching football to the squad. 

In the early games of the season, the 
Blue and White offensive was practically 
nil. Walter Koppisch had a had ankle 
and little time could be devoted to the 
attack when the men had to be first taught 
defensive tactics and the fundamentals of 
the game. 


Better tackling, more intelligent play- 
ing regardless of the general greenness, 
less fumbling and more aggressiveness 
were some of the bright spots of the 
season which the scores of the games do 
not show. Another healthy sign of the 
1923 season was the size of the squad 
and the institution of a junior varsity 
squad. 

The inconsistent playing in the Wil- 
lams game; the failure of the offense 
in the Amherst game to continue its bat- 
tering tactics until the goal line was 
crossed; the stage fright in the first 
quarter of the Pennsylvania game and 
the utter collapse of the team in the last 
quarter of the Dartmouth game were the 
big disappointments of the year. 

The football squad loses through grad- 
uation Frank Brodil, the greatest Colum- 
bia center since the revival of football; 
Metz Walder, a guard; “Chick” Healy, 
a back and brother of “Big Jeff” Healy, 
captain of the eleven in 1916; Bill John- 
son, a back, and possibly Bliss Price, a 
tackle, and Carlos Echavarria, quarter- 
back. 

The coaching staff next season will 
have a more experienced squad of players 
to work with, and with the addition of 
this year’s ineligibles and members of the 
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freshman squad, Columbia should have 
its most likely looking squad. 


Columbia Places Second in Inter- 
collegiate Run 


The cross country team placed second 
in the annual intercollegiate run held over 
the -Van Cortlandt Park course on Mon- 
day afternoon before Thanksgiving Day. 
Syracuse again won the team prize with 
58 points, while Columbia scored & 
points. Harvard was third with 100 and 
Maine fourth with 116. 

Columbia runners crossed the line in 
seventh, cighth, eleventh, fifteenth and 
twenty-fifth positions. W. Schmid, ’25. 
was the first Lion runner to finish and 
Captain R. Moore, ‘24, the second. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TEAM SCORE. 


Syracuse ssassn 3 6 10 19 20— 58 
Columbia .......... 7 8 11 15 25— bo 
Harvard .......s..’ 9 17 22 24 28—1tu 
*Maine .....ssssese 1 2 18 47 48—1l6 
Princeton ........- 13 14 16 36 42—121 
Penn State ........ 12 29 30 33 39—143 
Yale se oe Oh eee 21 34 37 45 49—186 
Dartmouth ......... 26 32 38 62 66—224 
Pennsylvania ...... 4 44 57 58 74—23; 
Mass. Tech ........ 27 46 51 54 61—239 
Cornell 206 oiscaeas 23 43 56 67 73—262 
Rutgers ..........05 § 69 70 71 76—291 

a an eer eee 55 60 80 82 &3—36! 
CoG Ne Y: Sere ees 65 81 84 89 90—409 


*Main runners finished third and fourth but 
counted in team score as being first and second 
because Johns Hopkins and Carnegie Tech were 
not represented by teams. 


Blue and White Wins Season’s Opening 
Basketball Game 


The basketball season opened on Tues- 
day night. The team won from the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute by a 
score of 39 to 11. Without the services 
of a number of the football men. the 
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team showed much promise and made a 
favorable showing. 

Rutgers is to be played on the New 
Brunswick court this Saturday night. A 
week from this Saturday, the squad goes 
up to West Point to play Harry Fisher’s 
team of cadets. 


Announce Schedule for Wrestling Team 


The wrestling schedule recently an- 
nounced by the athletic authorities in- 
sures ample competition for Gus Peter- 
son’s squad during the coming season. 
The list of matches follows: C. C. N. Y. 
at Columbia, December 7; Brooklyn 
Poly at Poly, December 14; ‘Syracuse at 
Columbia, January 12; Harvard at Co- 
lumbia, January 19; Penn at Columbia, 
February 12; Cornell at Ithaca, Febru- 
ary 16; Springfield at Columbia, Febru- 
ary 23; Army at West Point, March 8; 
Lehigh at Lehigh, March 15, and the 
Intercollegiates at New Haven, March 


22 and 23 
Tom Parsonnet, ’24L, of Newark, 
N. J., is captain of the team. Last year 


he wrestled in the 175- pound and un- 
limited weight classes. 


Swimming Schedule 


The swimming schedule was issued on 
Tuesday by Phillip Coffin ’24, manager. 
ane season opens with Penn at Philadel- 

hia on Tanuary 18; then follows Yale at 

olumbia, February 5; Dartmouth at 
Columbia, February 16; Princeton at 
Princeton, February 27; Army at West 
Point, March 8; Penn at Columbia, 
March 14; Princeton at Columbia, March 
18; City College at Columbia, March 22; 
Yale at New Haven, March 25 and the 
Intercollegiates at City College, March 
28-29. The second meet with C. C. N. Y., 
has not been arranged as yet. Dart- 
mouth and West Point are the only teams 
Mit Columbia will not plav in water 
polo. 


Notes of the Graduate Schools 


707 PhD—James H. Gilbert has been 
teaching at the University of Oregon 
for the past fifteen years. “Jimmy,” 
says Old Oregon, the Alumni magazine 
of that University, “seems to be one 


Brander Matthews on Road to 
Recovery | 


Reports from the home of Brander 
Matthews, ’71, ’73L, ’74AM, ’04Hon., 
Professor of Dramatic Literature, 
who has been seriously ill for the past 
few weeks, indicate that he is out of 
bed and well on the road to recovery. 
His illness started with a cold over 
a fortnight ago and developed into 
more serious symptoms which for a 
time gave his physicians much con- 
cern. Although he is progressing most 
satisfactorily at the present time, it 
is quite unlikely that he will be able 
to resume his classes at the University 
before the beginning of the Spring 
term. 

Charles Scribner's 
published Matthews’ latest 
“Playwrights on Playwriting.” 


Sons recently 


book, 
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of those who can. teach fifteen years at 
a university (fact) and each year re- 
appear as fresh and formidable as at 
first. Gilbert was married in 1911 to 
Miss Isolene Shaver, a graduate of the 
University of Oregon. T heir daughter, 
Madeline, is ten years old. 

*10AM, °17PhD—Raymond A. Kent 
is dean of the College of Liberal Arts, 
at Northwestern University. 

"16AM—Edgar J. Williams was 
elected to his Town Council by a vote 
far ahead of his party ticket. Williams 
is living at 506 Pembroke Avenue, East 
Landsdowne, Pennsylvania. 

"17AM, 23 PhD—Roth Clausing has 
been appointed assistant professor in 
economics at the University of Roches- 
ter. That department has also been en- 
larged, with Ralph West Roby, ’'23AM, 
as an instructor. 

’18PhD—Harry Elmer Barnes has 
accepted a position at Smith College, 
where his particular work will be in 
historical sociology. Barnes is living at 
Port Byron, New York. 

19AM—W. Clark Trow, formerly 
professor of secondary education at the 
University of Rochester, has accepted 
appointment as associate professor of 
secondary education in the college of 
education at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. 

19AM, ’22PhD—Jerome Davis, as- 
sistant professor of sociology at Dart- 
mouth College, has been appointed 
assistant professor in the Divinity 
School at Yale University. He will 
begin his work at Yale next September. 

’22AM, ’23PhD—Louis Weisner has 
been appointed an instructor in the 
mathematics department of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. Weisner is living 
at 27 West 112th Street, New York. 


Alumni Notes 


’77S—The American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
29 West 39th Street, announced on 
November 22 that William Kelly has 
been nominated as president of the In- 
stitute for 1924. Mr. and Mrs. Kelly 
recently removed from Vulcan, Mich- 
igan, to Iron Mountain, Michigan. 

’82—Girard Romaine announces that 
his home address for the winter will be 
Cedarhurst, Long Island, New York. 
For business purposes, however, Ro- 
maine may still be addressed at 15 
Broad Street, New York City 

’92M ines, ’94— Lloyd Collis ‘recently 
crowned “the King and Queen of 
Poughkeepsie and Dutchess County,” 
at a celebration in Poughkeepsie, New 
York. The celebration was held in con- 
nection with the imprevements of the 
roads of the County. 

95S, "98L—In the July issue of 
“Transactions of the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society,” the monthly publi- 
cation of that Society, appears an ar- 
ticle by Gustavus T. Kirby. The arti- 
cle, which deals with “New Develop- 
ments in Art Gallery Illumination,” 
was taken from an address delivered 
by Kirby before the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society last spring. 

97S—Having been promoted to 
Lieutenant Colonel, .U. S. Army, 
Henry B. Machen was reassigned as 
Ordnance Officer on the Staff of the 
Olst Cavalry Division, O. R. C., on 
September 24. Machen is living at 
202 Riverside Drive, New York. 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE STATIONERY 


TIFFANY & CO. QUALITY 


A TRADITION 


MAIL Inquiries GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 31 {STREET 
NEW YORK 


99, "02 PhD—The Institute of Inter- 
national Education, of which Stephen 
P. Duggan is Director, recently moved 
its offices from 419 West 117th Street, 
to the tenth floor of the Guaranty 
Trust Company Building, at 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

?00F A—A banner designed by Huger 
Elliott, principal of the School of In- 
dustrial Art at the Pennsylvania Mus- 
eum in Philadelphia, was presented in 
the Appleton Chapel at Harvard Uni- 
versity recently, dedicated to the mem- 
ory of the Harvard men who lost 
their lives in the World War. The 
banner is of crimson, with a gold bor- 
der. In the center is an oval contain- 
ing 372 gold stars, and outside the oval 
is recorded the fact that 11,398 Har- 
vard men served their country in the 
war. 

’02—-George C. Atkins, fruit farmer 
de luxe_ of Woodlands Orchards, 
Bronte, Ontario, is in the midst of har- 
vesting a half million luscious apples, 
second to none in the entire world. 
Atkins is the proprietor of Woodlands 
Orchards, and is preparing for the 
coming Royal Winter Fair, where his 
apples have won undisputed first place 
in the entire show for three success- 
ive years. 

"15L—Philip L. Given will enter the 
faculty of Williams College, Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, as an Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy. Given is the 
author of several essays. He was an 
instructor at Wesleyan University in 
1920, and an Assistant Professor from 
1920 to 1923. 

717, °19L—Mr. and Mrs. Nathanial 
Singer announce the arrival of a son, 
Martin Byron, at their home, 260 Ft. 
Washington Avenue, New York, on 
Tuesday, November 13, 1923. 

"22, °23A M—James O. Wettereau was 
recently appointed an instructor in his- 
tory at Williams College. While 
studying for his M.A. degree at 
Columbia, Wettereau acted as an as- 
sistant in history. 

’22—Lucian S. Haugwitz is working 
for the Planters’ Nut and Chocolate 
Company,~at Suffolk, Virginia, where 
his companyis(installing a new plant. 
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The COLLEGE BOOK STORE 
A. G. SrILER, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS 

AND SOUVENIRS 


Students’ Discounts 
Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


31224 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR [20TH STREET 


| 


CoLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


5,7, and 9 West 93d Street 
Founded 1764 Telephone 3787 River 
Fireproof building. Boys prepared for Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, 
and other colleges. Approved by Regents. 


Strong Primary and ementary Schools. 
Gymnasium. Playground. 


Freperic A. ALDEN, Headmaster 


BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
309-315 WEST 83D ST., NEW YORK 
“From Primary to College” 


Forty-fourth year. All grades. Small classes. 
Individual instruction. New Gymnasium, 
roof playground and Swimming Pool om 
Premises. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Phone Schuyler 4836 
L. D. Ray, '82, Headmaster 


Riverdale Country School 


RIVERDALE-ON-H UDSON 
‘Ew YORK 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia ’99 
HEADMASTER 


A College Preparatory Boarding and Day 
School of High Scholastic Standing 


Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory of 
One Hundred Single Rooms 


For illustrated catalog address the 
Headmaster 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Chartered 


40 Wall Street, New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits 
over $23,500,000.00 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 
RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 

GeorceE McNEIR 
Artnur G. MEYER 
Joun C. Moore 
CuarLES E. Potts 
SAMUEL SLOAN 
JAMES SPEYER 


J. E. ALDRED 
STEPHEN BAKER 
BERTRAM H. BORDEN 
MARSHALL FIELD 
MICHAEL FRIEDSAM 
WALTER JENNINGS 
Raymonpb E. Jones Car. F. StuRHAHN 
Henry K. McHarc GEORGE ZABRISKIE 
Joun STEWART BAKER 


Uptown Office: 
31 UNION SQUARE, N. Y.C. 


27 conveniently located offices in the 
Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn 
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Necrology 


’65P&S—John Clarkson Jay, on No- 
vember 7, at his home, 106 East 79th 
Street. 

Jay was a veteran of the Civil War 
and was widely known as a translator 
of foreign medical works. He was one 
of the founders of the New York Free 
Dispensary for sick children and was 
also an examiner in lunacy for the 
State of New York. He translated 
many important medical works from 
the French and German, and was one 
of the pioneers in accepting and de- 
veloping Koch’s discovery of the 
tubercule-bacillus. He retired from 
active practice some years ago. 

Jay was a widower. His wife was 
Miss Harriette Arnold Vinton. He is 
survived by two children. 

’76Mines—Thomas Ellis Brown, on 
August 15, of heart trouble. 

“Though comparatively little was 
known to the outside public about 
Thomas Ellis Brown, his name was 
familiar to engineers all over the world. 
ran There is not a high structure 
in the world, from the Eiffel Tower to 
the Woolworth Building, which is not 
in a way his monument. 

“While acting as consulting engineer 
to the Otis Company, he helped to 
make the super-skyscraper a possibility 
in practice by developing the high 
speed elevator. He was also the de- 
signer of a number of mountain in- 
cline railways, and perfected the Brown 
Bascule Movable Bridge. . . . 

“In a word, Mr. Brown's activities 
helped New York very materially to 
develop not only all over the landscape 
but up in the air.” — Morristown Record. 

Brown is survived by his wife, who 
was Miss Florence Bleecker, and four 
sons. 

’92P&S—Ventura Fuentes (C. C. 
N. Y. ’89), at his home, 518 West 143d 
Street, on September 23, of meningitis. 

Fuentes, who was Associate Protes- 
sor of Spanish at C. C. N. Y. at the 
time of his death, was born at Car- 
denas, Cuba, on September 14, 1868. 
He was brought to this country by his 
mother when he was only eleven 
months old, after his father, a Cuban 
patriot, had been driven into exile by 
revolutionists. 

Aiter graduating from City College, 
he studied medicine at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. Following 
his graduation in 1892 he served for 
some time as an Interne in the Paterson 
General Hospital, and later practiced 
medicine in New York City. In No- 
vember, 1899, he was appointed tutor 
in Spanish at C. C. N. Y. He taught 
Spanish there for nearly twenty-four 
years and was promoted through the 
various grades until, in the latter part 
of 1917, he attained the rank of Asso- 
ciate Professor. In 1900, Fuentes 
married Miss Marv E. Ward, the 
daughter of Dr. O. J. Ward, an old- 
time practitioner in New York. Mrs. 
Fuentes died in 1908, leaving two very 
voung children, one of whom. Robert 
W.. of the senior class of C. C. N. Y., 
died suddenly a few days before his 
father. 

Fuentes leaves two brothers and a 
sister. Of his immediate family, one 
child, Mav M., survives him. 
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The alumni publication is the only mag- 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


N the 26th of March, 1827, died 

Ludwig van Beethoven, of whom 

it has been said that he was the 
greatest of all musicians. A generation 
later was born the Steinway Piano, which 
is acknowledged to be the greatest of all 
pianofortes. What a pity it is that the 
greatest master could not himself have 
played upon the greatest instrument — 
that these two could not have been born 
together! Though the Steinway was de- 
nied Beethoven, it was here in time for 


Liszt and Rubinstein, for Wagner, Berlioz 
and Gounod. And today, a still greater 
Steinway than these great men knew, 
responds to the touch of Paderewksi, 
Rachmaninoff and Hofmann. Such, in 
fact, are the fortunes of time, that today, 
this Instrument of the Immortals, 
this piano, more perfect than any 
Beethoven ever dreamed of, can be pos- 
sessed and played and cherished not only 
by the few who are the masters of music, 
but by the many who are its lovers. 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 
Prices: $875 and up, plus freight at points distant from New York. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th Street, New York, 
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To the Alumni 


HE season of good cheer, when 
good will for right-minded 
men is common to all of us, has 
come again. The Christmas 
season will find us reunited in 
mind and in heart as members 
of a great and intimate family, 
and the New Year will see us 
once more setting our faces for- 

ward for fresh advance and fresh accomplishment. 

The year that passes has been one of unusual satis- 
faction and has abounded in events of significance for 
the welfare of Columbia. Our sorrows have been few 
though deep, and our causes of rejoicing have been many 


and important. Columbia has long since so closely in- 
terwoven herself with the life of the nation and with 
the life of the world that the progress and the pros- 
perity of the nation are Columbia’s progress and 
prosperity, and the peace and happiness of the world 
are Columbia’s peace and happiness. The nation’s prob- 
lems and the world’s problems are Columbia’s problems 
as well. She feels them deeply and she labors to give 
aid in their solution. She cannot be content with stand- 
ing still while there is work to be done. Her scholars 
are in every land, and the stimulus of their endeavors 
and their achievements is to be felt throughout the 
world. The ardent and ambitious youth who come to 
Alma Mater from North, from East, from South, from 
West are drawn thither by the compelling charm of her 
long and useful life, by her steadfast courage and by 
her calm vision out upon the things of the mind and 
of the soul. 

A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to each 
and every member of Alma Mater’s great and wide- 
spread household. 


Accra hanne fatin 


COLUMBIA TAKES AND GIVES.—President 
Butler’s report that Columbia received almost $13,000,000 
in the last fiscal year may give the impression that the 
University has been swamped by gifts which it hardly 
knows how to spend. Actually, the huge sum is made 
up largely of gifts which, like the Eno, Perkins, and 
Hepburn bequests, were long ago announced and have 
teen partly anticipated by plans for expenditure. The 
need for new buildings, new equipment, new chairs, and 
salary increases far outrun the resources for meeting 
them. Mere completion of the present Morningside 
building program would consume $10,000,000 or $12,- 
000,000. Nevertheless, the endowment of Columbia 
has reached a total—$92,240,000—which has no parallel; 
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Harvard’s productive endowment is 
but $53,000,000; Yale’s is but $32,- 

These gifts come to Columbia be- 
cause its burden demands them and 
its services merit them. By its sum- 
mer session, extension courses, pro- 
fessional schools, and unapproached 
position as a centre of graduate study 
it has become the greatest single 
agency of higher education in the world. With 
more than 30,000 resident students and a rec- 
ord of 3,122 degrees conferred last year, it 
requires donations on an unprecedented scale. Presi- 
dent Butler devotes a paragraph to the impressive 
scale which faculty service in public affairs has reached. 
One professor is a member of the World Court; another 
has served on a commission appointed by the League of 
Nations; a third has just finished an official inspection 
of the schools of Poland and Czechoslovakia, and a 
fourth has been tax adviser to three Canadian provinces. 
The legislative draftsmen of both houses of Congress 
are from the University staff. One professor has been 
secretary of the City Charter Commission and one is 
directing school surveys in various American cities. 
Meanwhile Columbia’s services to scholarship are con- 
stantly increasing. The nation’s gifts to the University 
are more than matched by the University’s gifts to the 
nation. New York Evening Post, Tuesday, November 
27, 1923. 


THE PROBLEM OF OUTSIDE SPEAKERS.— 


It might be supposed that students hear more than 
enough talk in the class-rooms. The stubborn fact 
remains that, even here in New York City in the face 
of multitudinous competing events down-town, student 
organizations insist upon inviting outside speakers to 
address them at the University. It is hoped that a new 
scheme of regulation put into effect on November 27 
will contribute to a solution of the problem thus created. 

The problem can not be dismissed by saying that the 
University’s duty is educational and that educational 
considerations should determine the admissibility of 
outside speakers to our forums. It is a necessary part 
of education to expose students, not only to the impartial 
summaries available in texts, but also to books in which 
sharply marked viewpoints are strongly held and pas- 
sionately argued. It is as natural, and it is as educational 
also, that students should wish to hear, in addition to 
the tempered and balanced discussions of the class-room, 
speakers who in the flesh are samples of current move- 
ments and clashing forces. 

The difficulties of administration which result arise 
largely out of popular misunderstandings of the nature 
of higher education, but particularly of a university. 
The public fails to realize that a university must be 
complex, not simple; that it embraces diverse and often 
opposed interests and viewpoints; that as an institution 
it endorses and can endorse no particular thing unless 


it be the spirit of truth-seeking inquiry. If this popular 
misconception were removed, it is probable that most of 
the problems of academic freedom, so-called, would 
disappear with it. As things stand, the public over- 
simplifies the university, and attributes to it a fictitious 
unity. When a speaker appears upon the campus, per- 
haps at the invitation of a small club which is as divided 
in its opinions as the university community itself, it is 
supposed that he has been endorsed. Ultimately (as 
the new scheme for the regulation of speakers recog- 
nizes) the difficulties attendant upon the introduction 
of outside speakers to Columbia audiences must be found 
in the correction of this confusion of mind. 

Meanwhile, it is conceded, some plan of supervision 
is necessary. Columbia’s policy since the war has escaped 
serious embarrassment, but no one has contended that 
it was wholly consistent or that it was quite fair to clubs 
that lacked immediate departmental sanction and assist- 
ance. The Secretary of the University, after an open 
discussion of the matter with the Committee on Student 
Organizations and others last Spring, designated Pro- 
tessor William E. Weld, ’20PhD, of the Economics De- 
partment, and Professor Arthur W. Macmahon, 712, 
’23PhD, of the Department of Public Law, as a sub- 
committee to present a detailed plan. After approval by 
the general Committee on Student Organizations, the 
new procedure has been accepted and inaugurated in a 
series of conferences joined in by the representatives 
of a dozen or more clubs and societies. 

The new scheme of regulation attempts to shift the 
original and main responsibility to the student organiza- 
tions themselves. The representatives of the clubs con- 
stitute a council; this chooses and acts through an 
executive committee of three students, to which every 
application to invite an outside speaker must be sub- 
mitted. The student committee informs the Secretary 
of the University as a matter of routine. If, in an 
extraordinary case, the Secretary finds some reason for 
hesitation and deliberation, he will convene a faculty 
sub-committee of the Committee on Student Organiza- 
tions in order to go over the matter with a representa- 
tive of the student committee. The final decision will 
rest with the Secretary. The chairman of the student 
committee, however, will inform every affiliated club 
fully regarding the reasons for rejection, and the 
student committee may, in its discretion, publish a 
statement in Spectator. 

The plan, as interpreted by those who have put it into 
practice, relies less upon the vetoes which are thus pro- 
vided and more upon the service which co-operative 
student control may perform in bringing about a fuller 
understanding on the part of student organizations of 
the anxieties of the administrative officials of the Uni- 
versity and, in turn, an attempt by them to minimize 
the risk of exploitation of the University prestige, which 
they may do by a more careful couching of invitations 
to speakers. On the other hand, the whole spirit of the 
plan as approved by the Secretary and Faculty Com- 
mittee on Student Organizations, assumes that once a 
proposed inyitationpto a: Spéaker [hàs student approval, 
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it is only under the most unusual circumstances that it 
will be vetoed. 


JOBS FOR COLLEGE MEN.—Before students 
began to flock to Columbia in large numbers it was not 
difficult for a man “working his way through college’ 
to locate plenty of remunerative part-time employment. 
Fitting men to jobs and jobs to men grew to be a more 
complicated task when undergraduate applicants for 
financial assistance began to present themselves more 
frequently and when there were more younger alumni 
who needed help in choosing their careers. In the last 
decade the whole problem of student employment and 
graduate appointment has taken on aspects resembling 
those faced by institutions other than academic which 
deal with many degrees of ability and with different 
and difficult personalities. It has never been decided 
that Columbia should approach this strictly personnel 
problem in the same manner as a huge industrial cor- 
poration might; but advances have been made in investi- 
gating the personnel field and many experiments have 
been conducted. There is no reason why Columbia 
should not profit by lessons that have been learned and 
taught and apply the knowledge as far as our academic 
confines permit. With this in mind, the Secretary of 
the University has had the situation at Columbia re- 
viewed to discover what are our obligations and our 
limitations in organizing personnel work that will be 
most effective in meeting the demands which are made 
upon us by a cosmopolitan student and alumni body. 

In this issue, we reprint extracts from several reports 
bearing on this subject. The Alumni have been inter- 
ested in this work for many years, we believe chiefly 
because in the last twenty years, so many Columbia men 
have been in touch with the Employment or Appoint- 
ment Committee, either as employer or applicant, and 
know the value of the service rendered. That there is 
definite recognition of this value we can cite as illus- 
tration the interest the Alumni of the College have in 
developing Columbia’s resources along this line. The 
recent report of the Standing Committee addressed the 
graduates on this subject, and we hope the University 
will find a way to solve this difficult but important prob- 
lem of administration. 


THE LETTER MAN.—“Those who carp at college 
athletics fail completely to apprehend that concentration, 
perseverance and fidelity are the three basic qualities 
necessary for a Varsity man. He must possess not one 
alone but all three. You in this room know that if a 
man lack any one of these attributes that man is a com- 
plete failure as a Varsity athlete. Columbia will remain 
great in the field of sport only so long as our Varsity 
‘C’ represents these virile virtues of concentration, per- 
severance and fidelity. The instant there is an absence 
of, or weakening in, these qualities that moment beware, 
because neither coaches nor alumni support can then 
avail. It is not given to many to be a Weekes or a 
Koppisch, a Billy Meikleham or a Bill Ferris, a Herbert 
Mapes or a Walter Higgins, but it is given to all the men 


who wear our colors to have profited 
mentally, morally and intellectually 
because of the training which comes 
from their concentration upon the 
work at hand, their perseverance 
until the task is done, and their fidel- 
ity to the cause undertaken. Because 
you have exhibited these qualities 
there has been awakened, aroused and 
made militant a spirit which will 
not rest content until victory comes to our colors on field, 
on track and on water. '—T. Ludlow Chrystie, ’92, at the 
Annual Meeting of the Varsity “C” Club. 


’98P.&S. SETS A PRECEDENT.—We hope class 
officers will notice particularly the account in this issue 
of the News of the twenty-fifth reunion dinner of 
'O8P.&S., and realize just what a successful function 
it was. Here is a class that graduated 140 men, of whom 
28 have since died. Of those remaining 71 attended the 
dinner, 

This should indicate to class officers in all schools that 
it 1s possible to engineer successful reunions if the pro- 
grams are interesting. It also shows that alumni of our 
graduate schools are as interested in meeting their fellow 
graduates as alumni of the College or School of Mines. 
In fact we do not remember any such record as this in 
recent years from either of these schools. 

It should also prove to our P.&S. alumni that there is 
a chance to do things. The medical graduates as a 
group have so far been the least active in alumni matters. 
We believe they can take a leaf out of the book of their 
lawyer friends, and if they engage in as active a campaign 
for results as the barristers organized last year a great 
deal can be achieved. 


Preparedness 
Tin soldiers battalions are forming, 
The toy shops are terrible scenes, 
The tinsel artillery’s storming 
At twenty-five-cent submarines. 
We shrink from the Zeppelin airships 
That fly through the crowds in the stores, 
From these ominous death-and-despair ships, 
In this fiercest of holiday wars. 


The six-year-old generals are dreaming | 
Of owning bright tinted brigades, SE 
And long before Christmas are scheming D) 
To march them in parlor parades. 
The counters are gleaming and splendid 
With dreadnaught, torpedo and gun, 
And before each day’s business is ended 
A thousand toy battles are won. 


The allies of childhood are buying 
Untold ammunition and men, 

And after each visit come flying 
To purchase whole armies again. 

No pains or expense are they sparing, 
No deadly device is too dear, 

For the town is awake and preparing— 
The menace of Christmas is here! 

Irwin Edman, °17, 
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and each New Year. 
pathway is to see a long and honorable course. 
College, meeting in the vestry-room of a church; Columbia College, 
proud with its one building; Columbia University in the City of 
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HOUGHTS out of the past, hopes and plans toward the future 
—a weighing in the balance—these come with each Christmas 
# & To look back on Columbia’s 


$ 


$ King’s 


New York. An unblazed trail beset with pitfalls of many kinds. 
But always upward, to unclaimed heights of scholarship and research and public service, heights where now 


the whole world sees our standard. 


$ $% 


greeting from your Alumni publication—THE EDITORS. 


I. King’s College, 1754 


[The following notice apeared in the 
New York Mercury of June 3, 1754, and 
in The New York Gazette or The Weekly 
Post-Boy of the same date —Ed.] 


King’s College 
New York 
May 31, 1754 


Advertisement 
To such Parents as have now (or expect 
to have) Children prepared to be educated 
in the COLLEGE of New York. 

I. As the Gentlemen who are appointed 
by the Assembly, to be Trustees of the in- 
tended Seminary, or College of New-York, 
have thought fit to appoint me to take the 
Charge of it, and have concluded to set up 
a Course of Tuition in the learned Lan- 
guages, and in the Liberal Arts and Sci- 
ences; they have judged it adviseable that 
I should publish this Advertisement, to in- 
form such as have Children ready for a 
College Education, that it is proposed to 
begin Tuition upon the first Day of July 
next, at the Vestry Room in the new 
School-House, adjoining to Trinity-Church 
in New-York, which the Gentlemen of the 
Vestry are so 
good as to fa- 
vour them with 
the use of, in 
the Interim, ’till 
a convenient 
Place may be 
built. 

II. The lowest 
Qualifications 
they have judg- 
ed requisite in 
order to Admis- 
sion into the 
said College, are 
as follows, wis. 
That they be 
able to read 
well, and write 
a good legible 
Hand, and that 
they be well 
versed in the 
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five first Rules in Arithmetick, i.e. as far 
as Division and Reduction; and as to 
Latin and Greek, That they have a good 
knowledge in the Grammars, and be able to 
make grammatical Latin; and both in con- 
struing and parsing, to give a good Ac- 
ccunt of two or three of the first select 
Orations of Tully, and of the first Books 
of Virgil’s Aeneid, and some of the first 
Chapters of the Gospel of St. John, in 


Greek. In these Books therefore, they may: 


expect to be examined; but higher Qualif- 
ications must hereafter be expected. And 
if there be any of the higher Classes in any 
College, or under private Instruction, that 
incline to come hither, they may expect Ad- 
mission to proportionably higher Classes 
here. 


III. And that People may be better sat- 
isfied in sending their Children for Educa- 
tion to this College, it is to be understood, 
That as to Religion, there is no Intention 
to impose on the Scholars the peculiar Ten- 
ets of any particular Sect of Christians, 
but to inculcate upon their tender Minds, 
the great Principles of Christianity and 
Morality, in which, true Christians of each 
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THE NEW BUILDING OF KING’S COLLEGE, 1760. 
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Yet the climb keeps on, for the top is still unseen. 
To remind Columbia men of all this by means of the following milestones, is the Season’s 
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Denomination are generally agreed. And 
as to the daily Worship in the College, 
Morning and Evening, it is proposed that 
it should ordinarily consist of such a Col- 
lection of Lessons, Prayers and Praises 
of the Liturgy of the Church as are for 
the most Part taken out of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and such as are agreed on by the 
Trustees, to be in the best Manner expres- 
sive of our common Christianity. And, as 
to any peculiar Tenets, every one is left to 
judge freely for himself, and to be required 
only to attend constantly at such Places of 
Worship on the Lord’s Day as their Par- 
ents or Guardians shall think fit to order 
or permit. 


IV. The chief Thing that is aimed at in 
this College is to teach and engage the 
Children to know God in Jesus Christ, and 
to love and serve him in all Sobriety, Godli- 
ness, and Righteousness of Life, with a 
perfect Heart and a willing Mind; to train 
them up in all virtuous Habits, and all such 
useful Knowledge, as may render them 
creditable to their Families and Friends, 
Ornaments to their Country, and useful to 
the public Weal in their Generations. To 
which good 
Purposes, it is 
€ earnestly desired 
that their Par- 
ents, Guardians 
and Masters, 
| would train 
them up from 
their Cradles, 
under strict 

| Government, 

~ and in all Seri- 
3 ousness, Virtue 
| = and Industry, | 

T that they may 
C ar N % 3 % be qualified to 

a NANE make orderly 
Be, Me fie and tractable 

Members of this 
Society. And, 
above all, that in 
order hereunto, 
they be very 
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careful themselves to set them good ex- 
amples of true Piety and Virtue in their 
own Conduct. For, as Examples have a 
very powerful Influence over young Minds, 
and especially those of their Parents; in 
vain are they solicitous for a good Educa- 
tion for their Children, if they themselves 
set before them Examples of Impicty and 
Profaneness, or of any Sort of Vice what- 
soever. 

Vth and Lastly, A serious, virtuous and 
industrious Course of Life being first pro- 
vided for, it is further the Design of this 
College, to instruct and perfect the Youth 
in the learned Languages, and in the Arts 
of Reasoning exactly, of Writing correct- 
ly, and Speaking eloquently: And in the 
Arts of Numbering and Measuring, of Sur- 
veysng and Navigation, of Geography and 
History, of Husbandry, Commerce and 
Government, and in the Knowledge of all 


Il. 


[Extracts from the “One Hundred and 
Tenth Annual Catalogue of the Officers 
and Students of Columbia College for 
1863-1864,” containing 120 pages of large 
print.—Ed.] 


Law Department 
No. 37 Lafayette Place, 
Opposite the Astog Library. 


Instruction 


The design of the Law School is to af- 
ford a complete course of legal education 
for gentlemen intended for the Bar in 
any of the United States, except in matters 
of mere local law and Practice. . . . 

The Course of Study occupies two ycars, 
and is so arranged that a complete view 
is given during each year of the subjects 
embraced within it. The plan of instruc- 
tion includes the various branches of com- 
mon Law, Equity, Admiralty, Commer- 
cial, International and Constitutional Law, 
and especial attention will be given to all 
topics embraced within the rule of the 
Supreme Court, prescribing the studies re- 
guisite for admission to the Bar. 

Pleadings, Etc——The students are called 
upon, from time to time, to draw plead- 
ings, contracts, and other instruments con- 
nected with the practice of law, and to do 
the most important duties of an attorney's 
clerk. 

Each Class occupies ten hours with the 
Professor of Municipal Law in each week. 
There are no exercises in the School on 
Saturdays. 

The Lectures by the other Professors 
and Lecturers are given at 7:30 P. M., and 
not less than three in each week. 

Moot Courts—Two Moot Courts are 
held every week, at each of which a cause 
previously assigned is argued by four stu- 
dents, two for each class. The Court con- 
sists of the Presiding Professor, with 
whom are associated the two members of 


Nature in the Heavens above us, and in 
the Air, Water and Earth around us, and 
the various kinds of Meteors, Stones, 
Mines and Minerals, Plants and Animals, 
and of every Thing useful for the Comfort, 
the Convenience, and Elegance of Life, in 
the chief Manufactures relating to any of 
these Things. And finally, to lead them 
from the Study of Nature, to the Knowl- 
edge of themselves, and of the God of 
Nature, and their Duty to him, themselves, 
and one another; and every Thing that can 
contribute to their true Happiness both here 
and hereafter. 

Thus much, Gentlemen, it was thought 
proper to advertise you of, concerning the 
Nature and Design of this College. And 
I pray God, it may be attended with all 
the Success you can wish, for the best 
Good of the rising Generations; to which, 
while I continue here, I shall willingly con- 


tribute my Endeavours to the utmost of my 
Power; who am, 
Gentlemen, 
Your real Friend, 
and most humble Servant, 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
N.B.—The Charge of the Tuition is 
established by the Trustees to be only 
Twenty-five Shillings for each quarter. 


[The following notice was published in 
The New York Gasette, or The Weekly 
Post-Boy on July 1, 1754.—Ed.] 

This is to acquaint whom it may concern, 
That I shall attend at the Vestry Room 
in the School-House, near the English 
Church, on Tuesdays and Thursdays every 
Week, between the Hours of Nine and 
Twelve, to examine such as offer them- 
selves to be admitted into the College. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Columbia College, 1864 


the Senior Class who had acted as Counsel 
in the case previously argued. The Asso- 
ciate Judges deliver written opinions one 
week after the argument, and the cause is 
then concluded by an opinion delivered by 
Professor Dwight. 

Medical Lectures—By the courtesy of 
the Faculty of the Medical Department 
(College of Physicians and Surgeons, cor. 
23d St. and 4th Ave.), the Law Students 
may attend any or all of the courses of 
Medical Lectures, free of charge. 


Library. 

The Law Library contains a complete 
series of the Reports and Statutes of the 
United States and of the Reports of the 
State of New York, with the most valu- 
able of those of the other States, a full 
series of the English Reports from the 
Year Books to the present time with sev- 
eral editions of the English Statutes, and 
the principal Treatises on American and 
English Law. 


It includes the original Law Library of 
William Samuel Johnson, the first Pres- 
ident of Columbia College after the Revo- 
lution, and one of the framers of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, for which 
the College is indebted to the liberality of 
his descendant, the Honorable Walliam 
Samuel Johnson, of Stratford, Conn. It 
has been recently further enriched by an- 
other donation of peculiar historic interest, 
from John Jay, Esquire, of Bedford, N. Y., 
embracing the Law Library of his grand- 
father, John Jay, the first Chief Justice 
of the United States. 


Terms of Admission, Fees, Etc. 


Any person of good moral character, 
whether a graduate of any College or not, 
may be admitted to either of the Classes. 
No examination and no particular course 
of previous study is required for admis- 
sion. 


The Tuition Fees for the present mem- 
bers of the Law School are $75 per year, 
payable in advance, which will admit the 
students to all the lectures, and to the use 
of the Law Library. The fees for new 
students are $100 per year. 

Board may be obtained in the iy: at 
prices ranging from $3.00 to $5.00 a week. 
Rooms are obtained at prices varying from 
$1.00 to $2.00 a week. Where two stu- 
dents room together, board and rooms may 
be obtained on moderate terms. 

Degrees 

ain Examination for Degrees is held at 
the close of the Senior year, occupying 
three days, and extending over all the 
studies of the course. 

The Degree of LL.B. will be conferred 
upon such students as shall have pursued, 
to the satisfaction of the Trustees and the 
Professor of Municipal Law, the entire 
course of study, and shall have passed the 
requisite examination. 

Admission to the Bar.—By the provisions 
of an “Act relative to the Law School 
of Columbia College,” enacted by the 
Legislature of the State of New York, 
April 7, 1860 (Chap. 202, Laws 1860), 
graduates of the Law School are ad- 
mitted to practice in all the Courts of the 
State, on receiving the College Diploma. 


Medical Department 
Cor. of Twenty-third St. and 
Fourth Ave. 
Regular Course 
The Regular Course of Lectures for the 
Session of 1864-5 will commence on Mon- 
day, the seventeenth of October, 1864, 
and continue until the second Thursday 
of March following. 


Surgical and Medical Cliniques 
Patients are examined and prescribed 
for in the presence of the class, and sub- 
sequently -(anléss (already in the care of 
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some medical practitioner) assigned to one 
of the students, by whom they are attended 
at their own houses during the interval, 
and presented at the College on the next 
regular Clinique day, when the result of 
the treatment is seen, and such further di- 
rections as may be necessary. 


Military Surgery 

This subject having acquired an unusual 
importance during the last three years, and 
its study having become indispensable to 
the student who wishes to fit himself for 
the military duties of his profession, Dr. 
William Detmold has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Military Surgery and Hygiene, 
and will continue his Course of Lectures 
on these subjects throughout the term. 
Professor Detmold’s Lectures on Military 
Surgery have already been of the greatest 
value to the numerous students and grad- 
uates of the College who have entered the 
military service of the United States. 


Department of Pathology and Practical 
Medicine 

This department, intended to compre- 
hend the whole subject of disease, its 
nature, symptoms, results, and 
mode of treatment, will be com- 
mitted to Professor Clark. He 
will, as heretofore, teach the 
pathology of each disease, ac- 
companying his descriptions by 
the display of morbid specimens, 
and by microscopial demonstra- 
tions. To this he will add a con- 
sideration of the treatment. . 


Practical Anatomy 

A large and commodious apart- 
ment is provided in the College 
for Practical Anatomy. It is 
admirably lighted and ventilated, 
and abundantly supplied with gas 
and Croton water. 

Material for dissection is sup- 
plied in abundance, and at a very 
low rate; so that every student 
can go through with a thorough 
course of dissection. 


Hospitals 

The Public and Charitable Medical In- 
stitutions of New York are unrivaled for 
their number and extent, and offer the 
greatest advantages both to the student and 
practitioner. The opportunities presented 
also for witnessing post-mortem examin- 
ations, and for the practical study of 
morbid anatomy, are very extensive. . 


Graduation 

Candidates for the Degree of Doctor of 
Medicine must have attended two full 
courses of lectures—the latter in this Col- 
lege. They must have studied medicine 
three years, under the direction of a regu- 
larly authorized physician, and have at- 
tained the age of twenty-one years. Each 
candidate is required to write a medical 
thesis, and to deposit it with the Secretary 
of the Faculty. 

The examination 
place semi-annually. 


of candidates takes 
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Fees 


Matriculation Fee, $5. 

Fees for the Full Course of Lectures by 
all the Professors, $105; for each separate 
ticket, $15. 

Ticket for 
Anatomy, $5. 

Graduation Fee, $30. 

The tickets are expected to be taken 
out within the first four weeks after the 
opening of the term. 


the Demonstrator of 


Graduates of this school are admitted 
without fee. Graduates of other schools, 
who have been in practice three years, and 
Theological Students, are admitted on gen- 
eral ticket by paying the matriculation 
fee. 


Miscellaneous 


Students are requested on their arrival 
in the city, to call at the College and reg- 
ister their names with the Janitor, Mr. 
Denham, who will give them all necessary 
information, and aid them in obtaining 
board. 


SKETCH OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 1864. 


School of Mines Columbia 
College 
General Statement 


The object of the School of Mines and 
Metallurgy is to furnish to the students the 
means of acquiring a thorough scientific 
and practical knowledge of those branches 
of science which relate to mining and 
the working up of the mineral resources 
of this country, and to supply to those en- 
gaged in mining and metallurgical opera- 
tions, persons competent to take charge 
of new or old works and conduct them on 
thoroughly scientific principles. 


Students who wish to enter the School 
must not be less than sixteen years of age; 
and they will be required to enter for the 
whole course of instruction, or for some 
specific branch of it. It will be well for 
them to have a previous knowledge of 
Algebra and Geometry, and of the rudi- 
ments of Chemistry and Physics. They 
should be able to execute a colored draw- 
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ing, on two planes of projection, of a model 
presented to them. : 

The method of trucon will be by 
lectures, given by the corps of Professors, 
practice in the Chemical and Metallurgical 
Laboratories, proposals and drawings for 
practice for the establishment of metallur- 
gical works and for mining, and reports 
of visits to metallurgical and other works. 

Lectures will be delivered on the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Analytical Chemistry. Metallurgy. 

Mineralogy, including Lithology and the 
formation of metallic veins. 

Geology. Palaeontology. Machines. 

Mining. Mining Legislation. 

Instructions will be given in Machine 
Drawing, Shades, and Shadows, French 
and German. 

The course of instruction will continue 
through 3 terms of 6 months each, com- 
mencing the 15th of November and clos- 
ing the 15th of May with an examina- 
tion. 

Students of the second and third years 
will be required to present themselves at 
the School on the first of No- 
vember to hand in their journals 
of travel and to work up their 
memoirs: these must be com- 
pleted before they will be allowed 
to attend the lectures. 


The third year will be spent by 
the pupils in the practice of 
assaying ores and metallurgical 
products, which they will be re- 
quired to do by the dry and wet 
way. They will also be required 
to draw plans for metallurgical 
works and mining machinery ; 
each plan to be accompanied by a 
memoir, giving the reasons for 
its adoption, and the cost, in de- 
tail, of its execution. 


Any pupil of the third year 
who has been proficient in any 
one branch may, if he wish, 
devote part of his time to it, under the 
direction of the Professor of that branch, 
and may be attached as an assistant to one 
of the laboratories; in which case he will 
not be subject to the same regulations as the 
other students, and a compensation may be 
allowed him for his services. 


Academical Department of 


Columbia College 
East Forty-ninth Street. 


INFORMATION 
Of Admission 

1. No Student shall be admitted into the 
Freshmen Class, unless he be accurately 
acquainted with the grammar of both the 
Greek and Latin tongues, including such 
rules of prosody as may be applicable to 
such of the poets as he is to be examined 
upon; be master of Caesar’s Commen- 
taries; of the Orations of Cicero against 
Catiline and for the Poet Archias; of the 
first six ybooks of Virgils Aeneid; of 
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Sallust; of the Gospel according to St. 
Luke and St. John, and the Acts of the 
Apostles; of Jacob’s Greek Reader; of 
the first three books of Xenophon’s Ana- 
basis, and the first three books of Homer's 
Iliad. He shall also be able to translate 
English into grammatical Latin; and must 
be well versed in the first four rules of 
Arithmetic; the rule of three, direct and 
inverse; vulgar and decimal fractions, 
and the extraction of the square and cube 
roots; and Algebra as far as the end of 
simple equations. 

2. Every Candidate admitted into the 
Freshmen Class, and every Student, at the 
commencement of the academical year, 
must write, in the Matriculation Book of 
the College, his own name, and the name 
and place of abode of his Father or 
Guardian. 

3. None but matriculated Students will 
be allowed to attend the classes upon any 
pretense whatsoever, without the special 
permission of the Board of Trustees. 
6. The annual tuition fee of each Stu- 
dent is one hundred dollars, to be paid at 
the commencement of each academic year. 

Of Examinations 

The examinations will be held in the 
presence of the President, the Professors, 
the Students, of a Committee of the 
Trustees, and of such other persons as 
may choose to attend. 


Of the Library 
Open from 1 to 3 P. M. 

The Students of the Senior, Junior, and 
Sophomore Classes, and such of the Fresh- 
man Class as may be designated by the 
President, can have access to the College 
Library, and may be permitted to take 
books therefrom on the days and at the 
hours appointed for that purpose, so long 
as they observe the rules duly established. 


Of Free Scholarships 
1. The Alumni Association of Columbia 


II. 


[Extracts from the “Annual Catalogue” 
of Columbia Untwversity, for 1922-23, a 
volume of 396 pages of small print —Ed.] 

Organization 

The title to all corporate property is 
vested in a board of twenty-four Trus- 
tees, whose term of office is for life, and 
who form a self-perpetuating body, exer- 
cising the power of appointment as to all 
officers of instruction and administration 
and general oversight and control of the 
affairs of the University. : 

Tue PresipEntT has charge of the educa- 
tional administration of the University and 
is Chairman of the University Council 
and of every faculty and administrative 
board established by the Trustees. . 

THe University CouNcIL is a represen- 
tative body consisting of the President, 
the Deans, certain other administrative 


College shall be entitled to have always 
four Students; the Corporation of the City 
of New York; the Corporation of the 
City of Brooklyn; the Trustees of the 
Mercantile Library Association; of the 
Mechanics’ Institute; and of the General 
Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen of 
the City of New York, shall each be en- 
titled to have always two students; and 
the Corporation of Jersey City, one stu- 
dent, educated in the College free of all 
charges of tuition. 

2. Every Religious Denomination in the 
City of New York shall be entitled to have 
always one student, who may be designed 
for the ministry, educated in the College 
free of all charge of tuition. 


3. Every School from which there shall 
be admitted in any one year, into the 
College, four students, who pay their matri- 
culation fees, shall have the privilege of 
sending one scholar to be educated gratui- 
tiously, in the College. 

Regulations 

1. The Students shall repair to the reci- 
tation roms of their respective sections or 
classes, on the ringing of the bell on the 
days and at the hours prescribed, so that 
all may be present when the bell ceases to 
ring; and the roll shall then be called. 


3. Immediately after the roll-call the 
class or section, accompanied by the Pro- 
fessor, shall proceed to the chapel and 
take their allotted seats; absence from 
roll-call or chapel to be accounted for by 
written excuse. 


4. Upon leaving the chapel, the several 
classes shall forthwith repair to their re- 
spective recitation rooms, without any 
avoidable delay, and quietly. At the ex- 
piration of each hour the bell will ring, 
when the classes will be dismissed for five 
minutes; the tolling of the bell will notify 
the Students that the five minutes are ex- 
pired, when they will at once pass to their 


recitation room. No leave of absence, 
except under extraordinary circumstances, 
to be granted during the hours of recita- 
tion or lecture. 

5. The names of Students dilatory or 
negligent in repairing to chapel or recita- 
tion room, after being notified by the Jani- 
tor, shall be reported immediately by him 
to the President. 


6. No student shall omit or neglect to 
attend at the College on the days and at 
the hours prescribed, without previously 
obtaining leave of absence from the Pres- 
ident, except in case of sickness or other 
unavoidable detention. 


7. Every Student who shall be absent 
from College without having previously 
obtained permission of the President shall 
upon the first day of his reappearance at 
College, present to the President a written 
excuse, signed by his parent or guardian, 
specifying the cause or reason of his ab- 
sence. 


8. No Student shall leave the College or 
its precincts during the hours of attend- 
ance, without permission from the Pres- 
ident; nor shall any Student leave the 
chapel or any of the lecture rooms without 
permission of the President or Professor 
presiding therein. 


9. No Student shall bring into the chapel 
or any of the lecture rooms any cane, um- 
brella, or newspaper, nor any book other 
than those used in his course of study. 

10. No missiles, of any description, shall 
be thrown by any Student within the Col- 
lege nor upon the grounds, except in such 
games of recreation as the President may 
permit before and after the hours of at- 
tendance. 

General Summary 


Law Students -sewsankooeee bee; 168 
Medical Students ............... 288 
Under Graduates ............... 163 

Total frosin iaeaea E 619 


Columbia University, 1923 


officers, and two members elected from 
each of the several faculties. Subject to 
the reserved power of control by the Trus- 
tees, it is the function of the Council (a) 
to control the award of the higher degrees, 
to secure the correlation of courses with a 
view to increase the efficiency and to en- 
large the range of University work, to 
encourage original research, and to adjust 
all questions involving more than one fac- 
ulty; (b) to make recommendations, both 
to the Trustees and to the several faculties, 
concerning the educational administration 
of the University, and to advise the Presi- 
dent upon such matters as he may bring 
before it. 


THE Facutties of the University are 
(a) to fix the requirements of ad- 
mission, the program of studies, and the 
conditions of graduation; (b) to establish 


rules for ascertaining the proficiency of 
students, and for the assignment of honors; 
and (c) to fix the times of graduation. ... 


Departments and Divisions 
The several departments of study main- 


tained by the University are grouped for 
administrative purposes in Divisions as 
follows: 


ANCIENT AND ORIENTAL LANGUAGES AND Lir- 
ERATURES: Chinese, Greek and Latin, Indo-Iranian 
Languages, Semitic Languages. 

Biotocy: Anatomy, Bacteriology, 
Chemistry, Botany, Pathology, 
Zoology. 

CHEMISTRY: Chemistry, Biological Chemistry. 

Epucation: Education, Educational Research. 

ENGINEERING: Chemical Engineering, Civil 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Engineering 
Drafting, Industrial Engineering, Mechanical En- 
gineering. 

GEOLOGY, GEOGRAPHY, AND MINERALOGY: Geology 
and Mineralogy, Geography. 

Hisrory, Economics annb Pustic Law (Faculty 
of Political Science): Economics, History, Public 
Law and_Jurisprudence, Social Science. 

MATHEMATICAL AND PuHysicat Science: Astron- 
omy, Mathematics, Physics. 


Biological 
Physiology, 
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METALLURGY AND MINING: Mining and Metal- 
lurgy. 

MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES: English 
and Comparative Literature, Germanic Languages, 
Romance Languages, Slavonic Languages. 

PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY: 
Anthropology. Philosophy, Psychology. 

PuysicaL Epucation: Physical Education. 


Employment for Students 

The University endeavors through the 
Secretary of Appointments to give to stu- 
dents who need it the opportunity to earn 
enough for partial support, and tto extend 
assistance in other ways.... 

No prospective student should come to 
Columbia expecting to depend entirely or 
even largely upon the assistance of the 
University, and every student should be 
prepared to meet at least the expenses of 
the first half-year—say, $500. 


Relations Between the University and 
Other Institutions 

The educational opportunities of stu- 
dents in Columbia University . .. are in- 
creased by the close relations of the Uni- 
versity with other institutions of instruc- 
tion and research. 

Museum of Natural History ... places 
its collections at the service of advanced 
students of Columbia University for the 
purpose of study and research. : 

Metropolitan Muscum of Art... gives 
(Columbia students) special facilities for 
the study of the objects in the Museum. 

New York Botanical Garden. Columbia 
University has the privilege of conducting 
university courses in botany at the New 
York Botanical Garden and of using its 
laboratories and floral material... 

Theological Seminaries. The Union 
Theological Seminary and the General 
Theological Seminary, both of which are 
represented on ‘the University Council, 
admit students of high standing in the 
University to certain lectures in their 
regular or special courses. > 

The University also enjoys reciprocal 
arrangements with the theological semi- 
naries in the vicinity of New York; 
the Jewish Theological Seminary (New 
York), Drew Theological Seminary 
(Madison, N. J.), St. Joseph’s Theologi- 
cal Seminary (Yonkers, N. Y.), the New 
Brunswick (N. J.) Theological Seminary, 
and the German Theological Seminary 
(Bloomfield, N. J.) . .. 

Hospitals. Besides the Vanderbilt Clinic 
and the Sloane Hospital for Women, the 
general and special hospitals of New York 
afford important fields for clinical teach- 
ing. The College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons is in close alliance with the Pres- 
byterian Hospital, and is strongly repre- 
sented on the staff of many other institu- 
tions, and regular clinical instruction at 
hospitals is made a prominent feature of 
the program. . . . 

Other Institutions. There are close in- 
formal relations between the University 
and the Hispanic Society of America, the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research, 
the New York Zoological Garden, the New 
York Aquarium, and the laboratories at 
Wood’s Hole and Cold Spring Harbor. 


The Library 

The Library contains about 835,000 vol- 
umes, exclusive of unbound pamphlets 
and duplicates, and some 45,000 doctoral 
dissertations. ; 

The Law Library, the Bryson Library 
of Teachers College, which is the Educa- 
tional Library of the University, and the 
carefully selected reference libraries of 
Barnard College, the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and the College of Phar- 
macy, are all available to officers and stu- 
dents of the University. Nearly all of the 
more private or restricted libraries of the 
city, such as those of the learned societies, 
are open to officers and to advanced stu- 
dents introduced by the Librarian of the 
University. 

In the basement of the Library, the New 
York Public Library maintains a branch 
of its circulation department. 


Public Worship and Religious Work 

Service in St. Paul's Chapel, at which 
attendance is voluntary, is held at noon, 
every week-day during the academic year, 
except Saturday. Service on Sunday, with 
address by the Chaplain or by a visiting 
University preacher, is at 4 o’clock. Organ 
recitals are also frequently given. . . 


Medical Attendance 

The University Medical Officer, Dr. Mc- 
Castline, has direct supervision of all mat- 
ters affecting the health of the student 
body. All cases of illness, especially com- 
municable diseases, must be promptly re- 
ported to him. Absence from classes due 
to illness must also be reported to his office. 
Dr. McCastline, as University Physician, 
and the members of his staff hold office 
hours daily in Earl Hall. 


Entrance Requirements 


The Director of University Admissions 
administers the entrance requirements for 
all departments of the University. No 
formal entrance tests are prescribed for 
graduates who elect to study under the 
Faculties of Political Science, Philosophy, 
or Pure Science, or to enter a professional 
school of the University which demands 
previous college residence as a basis for 
entrance; namely, Law, Medicine, Mines, 
Engineering and Chemistry, Architecture, 
Education, Business, Journalism, and Prac- 
tical Arts. ... Candidates for admission to 
these schools should present their creden- 
tials from the college of previous residence. 
Entrance tests are prescribed for admis- 
sion to all other departments of the Univer- 
sity. Admission to the first year course in 
Columbia College, Barnard College, and 
the College of Pharmacy presupposes the 
passing of written examinations; the can- 
didate’s school record is also taken into 
account; but a satisfactory showing in ex- 
aminations and in school preparation are 
not in themselves sufficient to guarantee 
admission, which depends also upon the 
candidate’s character, personality, and 
promises of future usefulness. The pass- 
ing of a psychological examination may. be 


substituted for other written examinations, 
provided the candidate’s record is accepted 
as satisfactory in all particulars. 


Columbia College 

General Regulations... . In the admin- 
istration of the College regulations, it is 
the policy of the Committee on Instruction 
and of the Dean to be guided in the treat- 
ment of individual cases largely by the 
recommendation of the adviser, and by the 
general attitude of the student in question 
toward the College, f. e., whether or not 
he has proved himself a creditable member 
of the college community, as shown by 
regularity in attendance, promptness in the 
fulfilment of his obligations, earnestness in 
his endeavor to profit by his college oppor- 
tunities, both direct and indirect, and by 
consideration of others. . . . 

Combined Courses. Upon receiving 94 
points ... a student may take studies in 
the first year of any one of the following 
professional schools of the University, 
provided he can satisfy the stated require- 
ments for admission thereto, and will 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from Columbia College upon the satisfac- 
tory completion of the year’s work: Schoot 
of Law; School of Medicine; Schools of 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry; School 
of Architecture; School of Journalism; 
School of Business. .. . 


School of Law 


Purpose. The design of the School of 
Law is to afford a thorough, practical and 
scientific education in the principles of: 
The common and statute law of the United 
States: the English and American system 
of equity jurisdiction; the public law of 
the United States and Europe; the Roman 
law—ancient and modern; theoretical and 
comparative jurisprudence. . . . 

Admission to the School of Law as a 
matriculated student will be upon one of 
the following three conditions: 

[These conditions practically amount to 
the successful completion of at least 3 
years of study at an approved college or 
scientific school.—Ed. ] 


School of Medicine 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Plan of Instruction. The course for the 
degree of M.D. must begin with the Win- 
ter Session. The requirements for admis- 
sion are given elsewhere, but too much 
stress cannot be laid upon the desirability 
of a student fulfilling the spirit as well as 
the mere letter of these requirements. .. . 
The salient features in the method of tr- 
struction are thorough laboratory training, 
frequent demonstrations, clinical teaching 
at the bedside, as well as in the dispen- 
saries and in the operating theaters, with 
recitations and lectures to elucidate the 
many problems confronting the students. 

Requirements for Admission. A col- 
legiate course of four years leading to a 
Baccalaureate degree is considered the most 
desirable preparation for the 
study of (medieitie. 
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Combined Courses with Other Univer- 
sities. The University of Rochester, Col- 
gate University, and Hobart and Ripon 
Colleges, will confer the bachelor’s degree 
upon students who have elected and suc- 
cessfully completed the first year at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
lieu of the senior year in those colleges. 


The Schools of Mines, Engineering 

and Chemistry 

The Trustees of Columbia University, in 
accordance with the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the Faculty of Applied 
Science, determined in 1912 to raise the 
requirements for admission to the Schools 
of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry, and 
generally to elevate and strengthen the 
course of engineering and technical study, 
from and after July 1, 1914. These schools 
at that time became advanced or graduate 
schools to which students of any branch 
of engineering, who have had a suitable 
preliminary training in a scientific school 
or college, may come for the highest type 
of professional instruction and for train- 
ing in methods of research. a. 3 

The schools under the Faculty of Ap- 
plied Science offer the following courses: 

The School of Mines. Three-year ad- 
vanced courses leading to the degrees of 
Engineer of Mines and of Metallurgical 
Engineer. 

The Schools of Engineering and Chem- 
istry. Three-year advanced courses in 
Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, Chemical Engi- 


neering, and Industrial Engineering, lead- 
ing to the degrees of Civil Engineer, Elec- 
trical Engineer, Mechanical Engineer, 
Chemical Engineer, Master of Science in 
Industrial Engineering, respectively. . . . 

[The following data appeared in the 
“Annual Report of the President—1923.”] 


Finances 

After indicating the strict budget system 
under which the University finances are 
managed, and pointing out specifically the 
serious needs of the University today, 
President Butler says: 

“ . . The total resources of the corpora- 
tions included in the education system of 
Columbia University are now in excess of 
$92,000,000. . . . The sum total of the ap- 
propriations for the current year, made 
for the conduct of the work included in 
the educational system of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is $8,754,596.10. At least one half 
of the states in the Union do not expend 
so much upon their manifold activities. ... 


Buildings and Grounds 
The entire University occupies 78.298 
acres in New York City, exclusive of the 
site of the new Medical Centre at 168th 
Street, and has a summer camp of sur- 
veying, of 585.3 acres, at Morris, Conn. 


Teaching Staff 
Including 71 administrative officers and 
28 emeritus and retired officers, the teach- 
ing staff numbers 1,841. This includes 105 
members of the Barnard College faculty, 
281 at Teachers College, and 41 at the Col- 
lege of _Pharmacy. 


Student Enrollment 


The net total of resident students at 
Columbia during the academic year ending 
on June 30, 1923, was 30,619. In addition, 
3,244 non-resident students were registered 
in the extra-mural courses of University 
Extension, 831 in the Home Study courses, 
and 1,372 in special courses. 


“It is a far cry from a record such as 
that of 1923 to the act passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of New York in 1746 ‘for 
raising the sum of £2250 by a Public Lot- 
tery for this Colony, & for the advance- 
ment of Learning & towards the Founding 
of a College within the same.’ So far have 
public opinion and public performance 
come in less than two centuries and, be it 
noted, by far the greater part of the 
change has come within the last half cen- 
tury or in even shorter time. Those who 
then struggled to find ways and means to 
make the most meager of beginnings of 
provision for the better education of the 
youth of the Province of New York could 
not in their wildest imaginings have fore- 
seen to what their efforts were to lead. 
Surely no one can mark the contrast or 
read the story of the intervening years 
without strengthened faith in the progress 
of mankind, and without profound grati- 
tude for the close interweaving of the 
University of today with the life not only 
of the city, the state and the nation, but 
of the whole world.” 


© Fairchild Aerial Camera Corporation. 
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A Home for the School of Business 


By James C. Egbert, ’81, ’84PhD., 
Director of University Extension and the Schoo! of Business. 
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Courtesy of Thomas and Buckley Hoisting Co. 


HE photograph which 
appears above shows 
the steel frame of 

the new building of the 

School of Business. This 

structure, which is now 

being completed at Broad- 
way and 116th Street, completes the group 
of four buildings at the Broadway and Am- 
sterdam Avenue approach to the University. 

Externally the new building is similar to 
the other three, although it most closely 
resembles the School of Journalism which 
stands on the southeast corner of Broadway 
and 116th Street. The interior differs ma- 
terially from that of other buildings on the 

campus. The general arrangement provides 

a large number of class rooms and offices 
for instructors. The prevailing idea has 
been to make this building useful to the 
large number of students whom it is de- 
srgned to accommodate, hence there are 
many class rooms which may be readily 

adapted to the purpose of instruction of a 
number of students and others which may 

be used as conference or seminar rooms 
for the more select groups. This is the 
principle which has prevailed in the prepar- 

ation of the plan of the interior. 


Auditorium to Seat 1400. 

Again, a unique feature sets this building 
apart from all others. On the ground floor, 
or perhaps we should say on the Broadway 
level, readily approached from the street 
by a ramp, is an auditcrium which with the 
gallery will accommodate about 1400 
people. One of the exits from this audi- 
torium is seen in the lower part of the wall 
(on the right in the picture) to the left of 
the pedestal at the entrance to the court in 


‘>. . 


ce a 


front of the Library. The auditorium is de- 
signed especially for the use of the Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences. This docs not, 
however, represent the only use to which 
it may be assigned. It is the largest audi- 
torium on the campus, next to the gymnasi- 
um, and has a commodious stage with ad- 
joining rooms which will render it most 


Photo by Boldtman. 


useful for concerts and dramatic entertain- 
ments presented by the students or by those 
brought to the University by the Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. In capacity it will 
stand between Earl Hall or a large class 
room and the gymnasium which is diverted 
frequently from its normal purpose to that 
of providing an audience room otherwise 
lacking at Columbia University. 


Plan of Floors. 


The first floor, which is on the campus 
level and approached from that side, is 
assigned to the administrative offices of 
the Director of the School of Business and 
of University Extension. These will be lo- 
cated on the west end of the building and 
immediately adjoining a large room for 
the reception of students and for confer- 
ences with them on the part of instructors 
particularly at the time of registration. 
This room will be furnished with flat-top 
desks and will resemble a large room of 
a modern bank in which the officers will 
be readily accessible. On this floor will 
also be located the office of the assistant 
to the Director of University Extension 
who is in charge of the Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. Special rooms will be 
equipped for the clerical staff of the School 
of Business and of University Extension. 
Three class rooms, one of large size, com- 
plete the assignments on this floor. 

The second floor is devoted to class 
rooms and office rooms for the staff of the 
School of Business. 

The third floor likewise has many class 
rooms and offices for the members of the 
staff of the School. The distinguishing 


CONSTRUCTION ON EAST FIELD. 


Work has been started on the erection of the Women’s Residence Hall on East Field. 


The build- 


ing is to face toward Amsterdam Avenue, and will be bounded by 116th St. on the south and 117th 


St. on the north. 


. Immediately behind it (east) are the Faculty House and the President’s House, 
the latter appearing in the above photograph on the right. 


The main floor of the Residence Hall will 


contain a social or drawing room and a large dining room, running through two stories. In the 117th 
Street wing, on the first and second floors the Women’s Faculty Club if to be located. The upper 


floors of the buildin 
students at the University. 


g, which is to be ten stories high, will contain\living quarters for women graduate 
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features of this floor are the rooms assigned 

to accounting and the auditing laboratory 
and the offices for the instructors in this 
subject. 

On the fourth floor will be found rooms 
especially equipped for the teaching of busi- 
ness statistics. A special room is set aside 
for statistical machines. Another room is 
given over to the material necessary for 
the teaching of economic geography. A 
large class room will be assigned to the 
students in statistics and there will be of- 
fices and class rooms similar to those on 
the lower floors. 

The fifth floor is given over largely to 
the Library of the School of Business and 
that ot Industrial Relations. Closely ad- 
joining will be seminar rooms for students 
in industrial relations and also for those 
interested in banking and advertising. On 
this floor are also found large class rooms. 
The University is fortunate in having in its 
possession an extraordinary business libra- 
ry which was given to it by Marvyn R. 
Scudder. This will be connected closely 
with the Library of the School of Business 
and the ever increasing material and files 
will be located on the top floor which will 
become the store room for the Scudder 
Library. 

Growth of the School. 

The School of Business is eagerly look- 
ing forward to the opportunities which will 
be afforded through the use of this new 
building. When the School was organized 
in 1916 in the exciting days just preceding 
the war, little thought was given to the 
home which it would be compelled to seek 
as it grew in the number of students and 
in the size of its staff. The first class was 
graduated in 1917 and numbered three stu- 
dents. They were so few in number that 
the Director, anxious to have them present 
when the President conferred the degree 
of Bachelor of Science, summoned these 
students to his office on Commencement 
Day and assured himself of their attend- 
ance. In June, 1923, we graduated from 
the School over 100 students, a fact which 
indicates the growth of six years. Antici- 
pating such a growth and recognizing the 
importance of the evening courses in busi- 
ness, of which the number of students 
reached an unexpected figure, immediately 
on the offering of these courses President 
Butler with his usual foresight at once 
sought for means of obtaining a building 
both for the School of Business ane for 
University Extension. He interested in the 
project Mr. Emerson Macmillan and Mr. 
A. Barton Hepburn. The former present- 
ed to the University a sum of money which 
at that time approximated the cost of con- 
structing a suitable building for the School. 
The War then intervened and the enterprise 
was abandoned until more favorable condi- 
tions existed. When the War closed, the 
cost of building materials and labor had 
risen so high that the funds provided fell 

-~ of the amount required. Mr. Hep- 


burn, however, maintained his interest in 
the plans of the new school and in the 
President’s ambition for a School of Busi- 
ness building. It was exceedingly appropri- 
ate, therefore, that after the death of Mr. 
Hepburn the funds that he had left to the 
University should be used for the purpose 
in which he was most deeply interested and 
the Trustees thereupon signed the contract 
for the new structure. 

Ground was broken for the building by 
the Director on the sixteenth of February, 
1923, in the presence of the President of 


the University, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education of the Board of 
Trustees, the Treasurer of the University 
and several members of the staff of the 
school. Because of the progress that has 
been made in the building, there is a well- 
assured prospect that the students of the 
Summer Session of 1924 will have the first 
opportunity of using this building. The 
School of Business will begin its academic 
year 1924-1925 under unusual circumstances 
which will be of peculiar advantage to the 
School. 


A New Endowment for International Friendship 


By Harry Edmonds, Founder of the Intercollegiate Cos- 
mopolitan Club and Director of International House. 
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During the last year a grey mass of 
brick and stone has raised itself on River- 
side Drive nearly opposite Grant’s Tomb. 
It immediately engages one’s view, with 
its main facade facing south on the park, 
where in the spring Japanese cherry trees 
bloom, and across from which are the 
trees planted by Li Hung Chang in mem- 
ory of his friend, General Grant. Its 
windows, row on row, in every direction 
drawing light and its two towers, like 
spires pointing upward into the blue, are 
symbolical of its intellectual and spiritual 
aspirations. 

One asks, “What is it?” Thereby hangs 
a tale, and thus the tale begins. 

From the uttermost parts of the world 
they have come—students ten thousand 
strong—to America seeking its best; the 
best of its institutions, the best of its in- 
dustries, and of its civilization; but most 
of all these eager young people have 
come to study us—you and me. They 
come with faith, with an almost childish 
belief in our greatness and goodness and 
with a generous spirit of willingness to sit 
at our fect and learn. Fifteen hundred of 
these men and women are studying in the 


4 


~ 


colleges and professional schools of New 


York City. Here they are thrown into 
the varied surface life of an impersonal 


city of millions. 


Thirteen years ago, a friendly “Good 
Morning” was spoken to one who was 
lonely, one who said that no one had 
greeted him in any way during the three 
weeks that he had been in New York. An 
investigation was made, winch proved 
that the students who come many thou- 
sands of miles to study in America—only 
a few of them then—were really “lost” in 
the great City of New York, with little 
opportunity to discover beneath its surface 
any real American life. An invitation to 
an informal tea in Earl Hall at Columbia 
on a Sunday afternoon met with such a 
hearty response that a series of Sunday 
suppers was planned, and these in turn 
proved so successful that a further pro- 
gram of hospitality and service was pro- 
jected. Through the co-operation and in- 
terest of many American friends this 
program has been improved and enlarged, 
year by year, until now the Club has an 
active student membership of over seven 
hundred; from (seventy countries, studying 
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in forty-two colleges and professional 
schools in Greater New York, its work 
fairly bursting the walls of Earl Hall, 
used as a temporary meeting place, and 
with this wonderful new home center on 
Riverside Drive, provided through the 
generosity and international mindedness of 
Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
soon to be completed. 

International House—the new home for 
this thirteen-year-old work—while archi- 
tecturally one building, is in reality six 
buildings in one. 

First is the Dormitory for Women with 
125 rooms. This is on Riverside Drive 
and has its separate entrance on the Drive 
and another at the west end of the court 
which faces the park. 

Second is the Dormitory for Men, with 
400 rooms, occupying the Claremont and 
Central Wings and having its separate 
entry at the east end of the front court. 

Third, the Social Features, containing 
the Main and First Floor Foyers running 


across the entire front court; the Assem- 
bly Hall, which will seat about a thousand 
and will be used for Sunday suppers, na- 
tional nights, etc.; the Home Room, in the 
southwest corner, overlooking the Drive 
and the river; the National Rooms, to be 
assigned for group meetings, special din- 
ners; also the offices, coat rooms and other 
features that go with such buildings. 

Fourth, the Physical or Athletic Equip- 
ment and fifth, the Refectory, arranged 
for both cafeteria and tea room service. 

Sixth, a separate entrance to the Assem- 
bly Hall on Riverside Drive, so that cer- 
tain of the social features can be used by 
different groups at designated times, with- 
out interfering with the normal use of the 
building by Club members. 

While closely identified with the uni- 
versities and other educational institutions 
of the city and with agencies engaged in 
spreading international understanding and 
good will, International House is sepa- 
rately incorporated under a liberal charter 


which will enable it to carry on its pro- 
gram of international service free of any 
educational, religious, or political bias. 

The Cosmopolitan Club now has a large 
and active American membership. This 
will be increased in International House, 
on a resident and non-resident basis, for 
it is recognized as obvious that the objects 
sought require the hearty and unselfish 
support of a large number of American 
students and friends. While International 
House will be a miniature world with all 
races, all nationalities, all religions, each 
with its particular point of view, inheri- 
tance and traditions, it will also be to no 
inconsiderable degree an American Uni- 
versity Union—metropolitan, national, in- 
ternational in scope—open to men and 
women interested in furthering the ob- 
jects for which it stands. Does it not 
give us faith in the possibilities of kind- 
ness and good will when we see how a 
morning greeting can develop into an op- 
portunity for world friendship? 


Introducing Columbia’s Newly Appointed Full Professors 


EDUCATION 


Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
And a farm boy sat on the other. 
Mark Hopkins came as a pedagogue 
And taught as an elder brother. 
I don’t care what Mark Hopkins taught, 
If his Latin was small and his Greek was naught, 
For the farmer boy he thought, thought he, 
All through lecture time and quiz, 
“The kind of a man I mean to be | 
Is the kind of a man Mark Hopkins is.” 


Theology, lan es, medicine, law, 
Are peacock feathers to deck a daw i 
If the boys who come from your splendid schools 
Are well-trained sharpers or flippant fools. 
You may boast of your age and your ivied walls, 
Your great endowments, your marble halls, 
your modern features, 

Your vast curriculum’s scope and reach 
And the multifarious things you teach— 

But how about your teachers? 
Are they men who can stand in a father’s place, 
Who are paid, best paid, by the ardent face 
When boybood gives, as boyhood can, 
Its love and faith to a fine, true man? 


No printed word nor spoken plea 

Can teach young hearts what men should be, 

Not all the books on all the shelves, 

But what tbe teachers are, themselves. 

For Education is, Making Men; 

So is it now, so was it when 

Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
And James Garfield sat on the other. 


(Arthur Guiterman, “The Light Guitar,” 
Harper’s, 1923.) 


Joseph P. Chamberlain, '23PhD. 
Professor of Public Law. 

Joseph P. Chamberlain was born in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1873. His family 
moved to California when he was three 
years old, and his early education was in 
the schools of that state. He spent a year 
at Harvard as a Freshman in the class of 
1896, but was obliged by ill health to return 
to California, where he graduated at the 
Hastings Law School, affiliated with the 
University of California. He then spent 
two years of study in Europe, one at the 
Faculte de Droit of the University of Paris, 
the other divided between the Universities 
of Berlin and Leipzig. 

On returning to California, he took up 
the practice of the law, and was engaged 
in settlement and boys’ club work in San 


Francisco. He was active in local politics 
during a campaign to unseat the local boss 
and with the then head of the San Fran- 
cisco Setlement, Miss Lucile Eaves, car- 
ried on a legislative campaign which put 
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on the statute books of California the first 
effective Child Labor law. He was also 
chosen Secretary of the Commonwealth 
Club of California, an organization 
formed to study state problems and to sug- 
gest remedies. 

He later gave a course in Conflict of 
Laws in the Law School of the University 
of California, which he left to come to 
New York. Here Professor George W. 
Scott, Thomas I. Parkinson, now Acting 
Dean of the Law School and formerly 
Draftsman to the U. S. Senate, Middleton 


Beaman, now Draftsman to the U. S. 
House of Representatives, and Professor 
Chamberlain formed the Legislative Draft- 
ing Research Fund, with which he has been 
connected ever since, except for his service 
during the war, first in the War Risk 
Bureau, then in the Inquiry set on foot 
by President Wilson to prepare for the 
peace. 


He has contributed articles to magazines 
and newspapers, but his chief work has 
been in the preparation of bills and reports 
for legislative committees or private groups 
interested in legislation. He was associated 
with the other members of the Fund in 
preparing an Index-Digest of State Consti- 
tutions for the New York Constitutional 
Convention of 1915, and in preparing a 
review of legislation for the American Bar 
Association, which has appeared annually 
since 1915, with the exception of 1920-22, 
when the transfer of practically the whole 
force of the Fund to the newly formed 
Drafting Service of Congress greatly lim- 
ited its activities. 

Frederick Parker Gay 
Professor of Bacteriology. 

Frederick P. Gay was born in Boston, 
July 22, 1874. He graduated from Harvard 
University (A. B.) in 1897, having devoted 
his major attention to zoology and chemis- 
try, although he received honorable mention 
in the Romance languages. He graduated 
in medicine from Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in 1901. The courses in these two uni- 
versities were accomplished in the regular 
time, although interrupted by somewhat ex- 
tensive traveling. Two trips around the 
world were undertaken during this period 
and also some Arctic exploration of an 
amateur sort. Dr. Gay was a member of 
Dr. Cook’s expedition to Greenland in 1893 
on “The Miranda”. which resulted in ship- 
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wreck but it was a rather varied and inter- 
esting experience. 

As a medical student Dr. Gay was a 
member of the Johns Hopkins Commission 
for the investigation of Tropical Diseases 
in the Philippines (1899), where in associa- 
tion with Dr. Simon Flexner he began re- 
search work on the problem of Bacillary 
Dysentery. 

After graduation in medicine Dr. Gay 
was Assistant Demonstrator of Pathology 
at the University gf Pennsylvania with Dr. 
Flexner for two years, and was one of the 
first Fellows of the Rockefeller Institute. 
In 1903 he went to Brussels where he 
stayed for a period of over two years with 
Professor Jules Bordet, recently Nobel 
Laureat in Medicine. On his return Dr. 
Gay became interested in the study of in- 
sanity from the standpoint of bacteriology 
and immunity and was Bacteriologist at 
the Danvers Insane Hospital 1906-7. He 
was then for three years Assistant and sub- 
sequently Instructor in Pathology at the 
Harvard Medical School. From there he 
went to the University of California as 
Professor of Pathology, 1910, where he 


FREDERICK P. GAY. 


remained for thirteen years until the time 
of his appointment at Columbia University, 
July 1, 1923. 

During this latter period Dr. Gay has 
been engaged not only in teaching pathol- 
ogy and bacteriology, but has undertaken 
extensive researches in the fields of bacteri- 
ology and immunity, particularly in typhoid 
fever and Streptococcus infection. He has 
published extensively on these and similar 
He is a member of National and 
Medical 
which may be 


subjects. 
International Societies, among 
mentioned the American 
Medical Association, the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
the Association of American Physicians, 
and the Association of Pathologists and 
Bacteriologists. He has been a member 
of the Medical Section of the National 


Research Council since its foundation and 
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EVARTS P. GREENE. 


was Chairman with residence in Wash- 
ington during the academic year 1922-23. 
He served as a Major in the Medical 
Corps, U. S. Army, 1918-19. 
Evarts B. Greene 
Professor of American History. 

Evarts B. Greene was born in Kobe, 
Japan, in 1870. 
Northwestern University and at Harvard 
University, where he received his doctorate 
in 1893. During the following year he held 
a traveling fellowship, continuing his stud- 
ies chiefly at the University of Berlin. In 
1894 he was appointed Assistant Professor 
in charge of the Department of History at 
the University of Illinois and three years 
later was advanced to a_ professorship, 


His college training was at 


which he held continuously until 1923, when 
he resigned it to accept his present appoint- 
ment at Columbia. From 1906 to 1913 he 
was also dean of the literary faculty at 
Illinois. 

Professor Greene has taken an active in- 
terest in the development of state histor- 
ical publications, serving as chairman of 
the Advisory Commission of the Illinois 
State Historical Library and later also as 
Under 


the direction of this Board there has been 


president of its Board of Trustees. 


issued the series of documentary collec- 
tions known as the Jllinois Historical Col- 
lections. From 1913 to 1918 he was a mem- 
ber of the Commission appointed by the 
State of Illinois to prepare and carry out 
a program for the celebration of the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the admission of Il- 
linois to the Union. He gave special atten- 
tion to the work of the Committee on Pub- 
lications, of which he was chairman. This 
committee issued, under the editorship of 
Professor C. W. Alvord, the five volumes 
by various authors entitled the “Centennial 
History of Illinois.” He has also been 
active in the affairs of the American His- 
torical Association, serving for six years 


as Secretary of the Council, and since 1922 
as a member of the Board of Editors of 
the American Historical Review. During 
the World War he served for a time as 
Chairman of the National Board for His- 
torical Service, through which a large num- 
ber of scholars throughout the country un- 
dertook to provide historical information 
for the use of various government depart- 
ments. 

His publications have been chiefly in the 
feld of American colonial history, and in- 
clude the following books: “The Provin- 
cial Governor in the English Colonies of 
North America” (1898); “Provincial Am- 
erica” (1905); and “The Foundations of 
American Nationality” (1922). 

Isaac L. Kandel 
Professor of Education. 

Isaac L. Kandel was born in Roumania, 
January 22, 1881. He attended the Gram- 
mar School, Manchester, 1892 to 1899, and 
was Classical Scholar and Prizeman, Uni- 


versity of Manchester, from 1899 to 1902, 


graduating with first-class honors in the 
Classics and being awarded a university 
scholarship. He received a Teacher’s 
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Diploma and the M.A. degree from the 
University of Manchester in 1906, and that 
same year became Assistant Classical Mas- 
ter at the Royal Academical Institution, 
Belfast. Two years later he came to Am- 
erica as Teaching Fellow at Columbia, and 
in 1910 was awarded the PhD. degree from 
Columbia. 

Professor Kandel was assistant editor of 
Monroe’s “Cyclopedia of Education” from 
1909 to 1913, and a staff member of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching from 1914 to 1923. He has 
served at Teachers College, Columbia, as 
Lecturer (1914-1920), (1920- 
1923), and is now Professor of Education 
and Associate of the International Insti- 
tute. He has been Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Field-Service Fellowships for French 


Associate 
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Universities for the past several years. 

In addition to his numerous contributions 
to English and American educational mag- 
azines, Professor Kandel has published sev- 
eral books, among them being “Training 
of Elementary School Teachers,” “Ele- 
mentary Education in England,” “Educa- 
tion in Great Britain and Ireland, Germany 
and France, 1916-1918,” “Federal Aid for 
Vocational Education,” “Pensions for Pub- 
lic School Teachers” (with Clyde Furst). 

Professor Kandel is a member of the 
National Education Association, Phi Delta 
Kappa, the Society of College Teachers of 
Education, the Scholia Club, and the City 
Club of New York. 


Baron Serge A. Korff 
Professor of the History of Eastern Europe. 

Baron Korff was born in Petrograd in 
1876. He attended the Petrograd Law 
School and upon graduation therefrom in 
1898 he entered Petrograd University 
where he took the degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts (1899), Master of Laws (1906) and 
Doctor of Constitutional Law (1910). In 
1922 he received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from Brown University, Providence, 
R. i 

In 1905 Baron Korff married Miss Al- 
letta Van Reypen, daughter of Admiral W. 
K. Van Reypen, Surgeon General, United 
States Navy. He lectured at Petrograd 
University and then at the Helsingfors 
University, Finland, serving as Professor 
of Russian Law and History at the latter 
institution from 1907 to 1918. A large part 
of this time (1910-1917) he also held the 
chair of Constitutional Law at the 
Women’s College in Petrograd, lecturing 
also on International Law. He was in the 
United States in 1908, delivering a course 
of lectures on the History of Russia at 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Baron Korff was appointed Assistant 
Secretary of the International Red Cross 
Conference at Petrograd in 1902; and in 
1912 he was made Foreign Secretary of the 


SERGE A. KORFF. 


International Red Cross Conference at 
Washington, D. C. 

In 1917 he was appointed Assistant Gov- 
ernor-General of Finland under the Pro- 
visional Governments of Prince Lvoff and 
Kerensky, and held this position up to the 
Bolshevik uprising. In 1919 he was in 
Paris, working with the Russian Peace 
Delegation, and since that time he has lived 
in America. During 1920-1921 he lectured 
for the Carnegie Institute of International 
Education at many colleges and universi- 
ties, and also delivered special courses at 
Wellesley College, Georgetown University 
and Johns Hopkins University. In 1921 he 
accepted a professorship in Political Sci- 
ence and History at the Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Foreign Service, and dur- 
ing the summer of that year delivered a 
course of lectures on Russia’s Foreign Re- 
lations at the Institute of Politics, Wil- 
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He delivered the Harris 
Lectures at Northwestern University in 
April, 1922; last summer gave a course of 
lectures at the Academy of International 
Law at The Hague, and in August, 1923, 
again lectured at the Institute of Politics 
at Williamstown. He is at present an asso- 
ciate member of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law, and Professor of the History 
of Eastern Europe at Columbia. 


liamstown, Mass. 


Among Baron Korff’s books are: “Rus- 
sia’s Foreign Relations During the Last 


Half Century” (MacMillan, 1922) and 
“Autocracy and Revolution in Russia,” 
1923). 


Robert Josselyn Leonard, '14AM. 


Professor of Education and Director of the 
School of Education, Teachers College. 


Robert Josselyn Leonard was born in 
San Jose, California, in 1885. After gradu- 
ating from the San Jose State Normal 
School, and a period of several years’ ex- 
perience as teacher and administrator in 
the schools of that state, he attended Co- 
lumbia University, receiving the Ph.D. 
Degree. 


He held a professorship in vocational 
education in Indiana University for four 
years. During the war he was representa- 
tive of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, having charge of the work of 
the Board in twelve central western states. 

He was then invited to the University of 
California where he held successively the 
following positions: Professor of Voca- 
tional Education, Director of the Division 
of Vocational Education, University Rep- 
resentative in Charge of Educational Rela- 
tions, and Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion. The position of University Repre- 
sentative was the first of its kind to be 
established in any section of this country. 
It involved handling the relations of the 
university to the various higher educational 
institutions, to the state and federal boards 
and in addition the organization and con- 
trol of the university branches and affili- 
ated schools. 

Professor Leonard’s publications include 
many volumes of surveys of occupations 
and school facilities for special education 
among which are “The Survey of Rich- 
mond, Indiana,” “A Study of the People 
and Occupations of Hammond, Indiana,” 
and “An Analysis of the Paper Box In- 
dustry of New York State.” His most 
recent research work has been in the field 
of higher education. The first of a series 
of volumes in higher education, dealing 
with the various plans for co-ordination of 
state normal schools, colleges and universi- 
ties, was issued a few months ago by the 
University of California Press. 

He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
Kappa Delta Pi and numerous other or- 
ganizations. 

William Fletcher Russell, °14PhD. 
Professor of Education, 

William Fletcher Russell was born in 
Delhi, Delaware County, New York, on 
May 18, 1890. After preliminary training 
at Horace Mann School, he entered Cornell 
University, graduating in 1910 with the 
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A.B. degree. Four years later he received 
the Ph.D. degree from Columbia. 

His experience as a teacher began in 1910 
when he was on the faculty of the College 
High School, Greeley, Colo. The follow- 
ing year he became Associate Professor of 
History and Sociology at the Colorado 
State Teachers’ College, from which insti- 
tution he went to George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., where he 
served as Associate Professor of Second- 
ary Education (1914-1915) and Professor 
of Secondary Education (1915-1917). 
From 1917 to 1923 Professor Russell was 
at the University of Iowa as Professor of 
Education, Head of the Department of 
Education and Dean of the College of 
Education. At present he is Professor of 
Education and Associate Director of the 
International Institute, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. 

He was in Siberia during the war as 
Director of the Educational Section, Rus- 
sian Division, of the Committee on Public 
Information. In 1921-1922 he was in 
China as a member of the China Educa- 
tional Commission. 


Professor Russell’s publications include: 
“Teaching of History in New York and 
Massachusetts” (1915), “Economy in Sec- 
ondary Education” (1916), “Education in 
the United States” (1917), “Education in 
a Democracy” (in Russia, 1918), “Schools 
in Siberia” (1919), “School Finance in 
Iowa Cities” (1920), “The Short Constitu- 
tion” (1921), “Schools in Bulgaria” (1923, 
in press), “The Financing of Education in 
Iowa” (1923, in press). 

His memberships include Phi Gamma 
D Ita, Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Delta Kappa. 
He is a thirty-second degree Mason, K. T. 

Fortunat Strowski 

Visiting Professor of French Literature. 

Fortunat Strowski, Professor of the 
French Language and Literature at the 
Sorbonne, was born on May 16, 1866, at 
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Carcassonne, an old French city of the 
Middle Ages. His father was a Pole who, 
in 1848, in order to assist in freeing his 
country and from love of liberty, entered 
a regiment of Polish lancers which had 
come to the assistance of the Hungarian 
insurrection. He escaped from captivry 
and death and established himself in 
France, where he died in 1885. Professor 
Strowski’s mother is a Frenchwoman and 
is still alive. 

At the Ecole Normale, which he entered 
in 1885, Professor Strowski read only the 
philosophers and the poets. It was Fer- 
dinand Brunetiere, his professor, who en- 
abled him to understand the utility of eru- 
dition and the scope of literary criticism. 

Professor Strowski has taught both in 
the provinces and at Paris. It was at Paris 
that M. Liard, the creator of French uni- 
versities, sought him out in 1901 and con- 
fided to him the chair of French Literature 
at the University of Bordeaux. In 1911 
he was called to the Sorbonne to replace 
Emile Faguet, and there he has remained 
continuously to the present time. He is on 
leave from the Sorbonne this year, serving 
as Visiting Professor of French Literature 
at Columbia. 

He is a member of the Comité de la So- 
ciété des Gens de Lettres, president of the 
Société dcs Etudes Historiques, and a mem- 
ber of the Académie des Sciences de Gra- 
cove. 

He has published many important works, 
among them: “Saint Francois de Sales” 
(Crowned by the Académie Française, 
Guizot Prize) ; “Bossuet et les Extraits de 
ses Oeuvres Diverses”; “Montaigne” ; “Les 
Essais de Michel de Montaigne” (Crowned 
by the Académie Française, Saintour 
Prize) ; “Pascal et Son Temps” (Crowned 
by the Académie Frangaise, Gobert Grand 
Prize); “Extraits de Saint Franccois de 
Sales”; “Tableau de la Littérature Fran- 
çaise au XIX Siècle”; “La Renaissance 
Littéraire de la France Contemporaine” ; 


“Histoire des Lettres Françaises, de Ron- 
sard a nos Jours?” ; “Oeuvres Completes 
de Blaise Pascal, Tome 1, La Biographie 
et des oeuvres Scientifiques”; “La Flèche 
d’Or.” 
ə Godfrey H. Thomson 
Visiting Professor of Education. 


Godfrey Thomson was born in Carlisle, 
England, in 1881, and received his school 
education in and near Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. He entered Armstrong College in 
the University of Durham in 1900 as En- 
trance Exhibitioner in Mathematics, and 
was in successive years Junior Pemberton 
Scholar and Charles Mather Scholar. He 
took his degree in 1903 in mathematics and 
Physics, was elected Pemberton Fellow of 
the University, and proceeded to Strasburg 
University for further study and research. 
In 1906 he obtained the Ph.D. degree of 
that University summa cum laude and re- 
turned to Armstrong College as Assistant 
Lecturer in the Teachers Training Depart- 
ment of which he is now head. 

He transferred his interests to the study 
of psychology, took the D.Sc. degree in 
that subject in 1913 ,and has especially 
studied the applications of the theory of 
probability in the fields of psychophysics 
and correlation. In 1921 he commenced an 
Intelligence Survey of the child population 
of Northumberland, and as part of that 
work has devised and standardised group 
tests which have been published as the 
“Northumberland Mental Tests,” possess- 
ing certain original features which have 
attracted attention. He is the author of 
numerous papers, and joint author of “The 
Essentials of Mental Measurement,” by 
Brown and Thomson. 

Professor Thomson is a member of the 
British Psychological Society, of the Sci- 
entific Council of the (British) National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology, and 
other scientific bodies. He served in the 
Officers’ Training Corps of Durham Uni- 
versity from 1900 onwards, was its ad- 
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jutant during its embodiment during the 
Great War, and commanded the unit from 
1921 until his departure for America on 
his present leave of absence. 
Willlam Linn Westermann 
Professor of Ancient Histdry. 

Born in Illinois in 1873 and educated in 
the public schools of that State, Professor 
Westermann received his college training at 
the University of Nebraska. After grad- 
uation from that institution, followed by 
three years of high school teaching, he 
studied in Germany, taking his Ph.D. de- 
gree at the University of Berlin in the 
classics. 

His career as university teacher has in- 
cluded appointments at the Universities of 
Missouri (where he began hts present work 
in ancient history), of Minnesota, of Wis- 
consin, and finally Cornell University, 
followed by his recent appointment to 


Columbia. Toward the close of the war, 
Professor Westermann was called into the 
work of the House Inquiry, which prepared 
materials for the coming discussion of the 
terms of peace. The special problems which 
he worked upon were those dealing with 
the West Asiatic portions of the Turkish 
Empire. Selected as head of the division 
of advisors upon Turkey in Asia to the 
American Peace Delegation, he spent the 
period from December, 1918, to July, 1919, 
in Paris. In 1920, he was again called into 
government work for a short period as 
adviser upon the question of the Armenian 
Boundary. 

His interest in the history of the Near 
East remains primarily in the ancient field 
upon which his research work is concen- 
trated. He has come to Columbia into the 
Faculty of Political Science to carry on the 
work in ancient history. 


A New Library for Teachers College 


With the completion of Russell Hall, 
the new library building, Teachers College 
will be able to offer to its constantly in- 
creasing student body adequate library fa- 
cilities. The body of graduate students 
in Education, which has tripled in size 
during the last ten years and which in 
numbers is greater than the total number 
of graduate students studying Education in 
all the other colleges and universities of 
the United States and Canada combined, 
will find in the new library the facilities 
tor research and reference which they 
need. 

Russell Hall is a beautiful structure, 
Gothic in architecture, of red brick 
trimmed with stone. It has a frontage of 
200 feet on 120th Street; it is seventy-five 
feet in depth; and is a magnificent addi- 
tion to the Teachers College plant which 
now completely fills the block on Broad- 
way between 120th and 12Ist Streets. It 
is six stories in height and is joined to 
the main Teachers College building by a 
great tower which dominates the entire 
group of buildings. A skeleton steel frame, 
with facing of brick and stone, floors and 
roof of reinforced concrete and partitions 
of hollow tile, make the building a fire 
proof structure of the most modern type. 

The new building, which cost approxi- 
mately a million and a half dollars to 
build and equip, was made possible because 
of generous gifts from friends of Teachers 
College. The Alumni and Faculty of 
Teachers College subscribed approximately 
$90,000 toward the erection of the library 
building. Through the addition of $1,000,- 
000 to the Endowment Fund of the Col- 
lege, a gift of the General Education 
Board of New York, the maintenance of 
the new library is cared for. 

The first two floors of Russell Hall will 
be used for the administrative offices of 
the College. On the ground floor will be 
located the offices under the direction of 
the Controller, including the business 


offices and the offices of the Registrar and 
Bursar. On the first floor will be found 
the Trustees’ room, the office of the Dean, 
offices for the Directors of the School of 
Education and the School of Practical 
Arts and the Director of Extra-mural 
Courses. A suite of offices has been set 
aside on this floor for the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Service with its appointment staff. 
This suite will contain quarters for the 
Teachers College Alumni Association. 


The four upper floors will be devoted 
exclusively to library purposes. Each 
floor will contain a large reading room 
with a seating capacity for 250 ‘readers. 
Reference rooms, delivery rooms, cata- 
loguing rooms and offices for the library 
staff will make Russell Hall thoroughly 
modern in its equipment and appointments. 


The great tower contains the book 
stacks, with storage space sufficient for 
many years of expansion. The total stor- 
age capacity, including stacks, reading 
rooms and basement, is 350,000 volumes. 
In the basement vaults will be provided 
for the storage of valuable material and 
records, and here will be located receiving 
and unpacking rooms. R. G. R. 


Graduate Schools Meeting Postponed 


The meeting of the Alumni Association 
of the Graduate Schools which was sched- 
uled to be held at the Faculty Club on 
January 8, and at which there was to be a 
discussion on “Evolution,” has been post- 
poned. Announcement will be made in 
the first issue of the News after the 
Christmas holidays as to the definite date 
and program of the next meeting of the 
Association. 


Edward S. Elliott, Professor of Physi- 
cal Education, will spend the Christmas 
holidays at St. Andrews, New Brunswick, 
Canada. 


Canadian University Honors John 
Bassett Moore 

The Honorable John Bassett Moore, 
professor of international law and diplo- 
macy in Columbia University and expert 
in international law, has been selected by 
the Board of Governors to deliver, in 
October, 1924, the Marfleet lectures at the 
University of Toronto. Dr. Moore is a 
graduate of the University of Virginia and 
has been honored with the degree of 
LL.D. by many American universities, also 
by the University of Chile, and by McGill 
University in 1921. He has been three 
times Assistant Secretary of State in the 
United States Government and was coun- 
sel for the Spanish-American Peace Com- 
mission in 1898. He has written a great 
number of volumes on international law. 
Dr. Moore is a member of the Permanent 
Court at The Hague and is Judge of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

The Honorable Dr. Moore is recognized 
as one of the outstanding authorities on 
international law in the United States and 
has been called to take part in most of 
the important diplomatic undertakings of 
that country during the past twenty-five 
years.—University of Toronto Monthly, 
December, 1923. 

(The Pearson Kirkman Marfleet Lec- 
tureship was established at the University 
of Toronto in 1910 by Mrs. Lydia A. Mar- 
fleet, of Prophetstown, Ill., in memory of 
her husband. The Governors of that uni- 
versity have undertaken to appoint at least 
once in every four years on the Founda- 
tion some distinguished scholar to deliver 
a course of lectures dealing with some 
phase of the national movements of the 
United States or Canada. The first course 
of lectures under this foundation was de- 
livered in 1915 by ex-President Taft, now 
Chief Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court; and the second in 1921 by 
the Right Honorable Sir Robert Borden.— 
Ed.) 
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The Work of the Columbia Appointments Office 


(A Resume of Various Reports on the Subject of Student Employment at the University, to Ac- 
quaint the Alumni with the Progress Being Made in the Handling of the Problem at Columbia.) 


For a number of years the Alumni of 
the University have been very much in- 
terested in the work of the University 
Committee on Employment for Students. 
Later the activities of this committee were 
extended to include graduate appointments. 
For reasons which it is unnecessary to 
catalogue here, but chiefly for financial 
causes, this particular feature of the Uni- 
versity’s personnel work has never been 
developed to a point where the adminis- 
trative officials felt that it was commen- 
surate with Columbia’s activities along 
other lines. Since the war a definite at- 
tempt has been made to survey the situ- 
ation and to determine exactly what our 
field is and to what extent we should enter 
it. For the last three years particularly 
it has been felt that something definite 
should be done, but what to do was the 
question. The interest of the Standing 
Committee of the College Alumni Asso- 
ciation in student employment emphasized 
the necessity for focussing attention on the 
problem. Assistant Professor Paul F. 
Brissenden was requested to make a sur- 
vey of the situation and report to the 
Secretary of the University. This report 
goes into the situation very thoroughly and 
will be published by the University as an 
appendix to the annual report of the Sec- 
retary, who also comments on the ques- 
tion. The News is glad to reproduce for 
the information of the Alumni excerpts 
from both documents. 

Mr. Fackenthal says: 


Columbia University began to give seri- 
ous attention to the organization of a stu- 
dent employment office about the year 1900. 
The work started as a part of the activity 
cf the Office of the Secretary of the Uni- 
versity, the employment secretary being 
cne of the clerks on the Secretary's staff, 
and part of his time was given to other 
then employment work. In 1912 the em- 
ployment secretary was given an ofhce by 
himself with independent, though small, 
appropriation for office expenses. The Uni- 
versity’s obligations in many other direc- 
tions made it impossible to support the em- 
ployment work in a way that made ag- 
gressive development possible, but the time 
seems to have come when a study of the 
employment and appointments work is de- 
sirable in order that serious plans may be 
made for the future... . 

An examination of the student employ- 
ment situation at the present time is partic- 
ularly opportune because of the interest 
which the Association of the Alumni of 
Columbia College is now taking in this 
problem. The Standing Committee of this 
Association has formally memorialized the 
Trustees of the University urging the de- 
velopment of the appointments work and 
offering all possible co-operation. . . . 

The work of the Appointments Office 
falls in two parts: (1) part-time employ- 
ment for students secking to earn some or 
all of their college expenses, and (2) the 
placing in permanent positions of gradu- 
ates, not only of Columbia College but of 
the several non-professional and profes- 
sional schools. 

In regard to the former it has been the 


constant endeavor of the University, when- 
ever possible, to place self-supporting stu- 
dents in positions that continue through 
the entire academic year and which will 
provide the necessary income to meet their 
college expenses. Many spasmodic and in- 
consequential calls for help come to the 
ofhce from employers who have only a 
few hours’ or a few days’ employment to 
offer. Students will sometimes be able to 
go from one job to another in quick suc- 
cession, but the anxiety, as well as the ex- 
penditure of nervous energy which accom- 
panies this sort of constant change, is a 
burden which it ts our desire to eliminate, 
as far as possible. If Professor Brissen- 
den’s proposal for the appointment of a 
full-time man of at least assistant pro- 
fessor grade were carried into effect, un- 
doubtedly a thorough-going scheme of all- 
year-round, or at least seasonal, part-time 
employment could be worked out. The 
second part of the appointment’s work has 
been very little developed largely because 
the time of the staff has been pretty fully 
occupied in trying to help the self{-support- 
ing student. There is a tendency among 
university appointments offices to feel a 
responsibility for placing and replacing 
alumni years after graduation. The Co- 
lumbia office feels that it has done its full 
duty if it assists the young graduate in 
finding his first position. As opportunity 
presents the office is glad to help Alumni 
to advance themselves but to make that 
natural desire a principal activity would 
incur great expense and would seem to 
lead the University rather far afield. 

In order to be really effective in the part- 
time employment or in permanent placc- 
ment work a scheme of rigid discipline is 
indispensable. It is of utmost importance 
to make students understand clearly that 
if the University is to accomplish anything 
in the way of employment work, they carry 
a heavy responsibility for co-operation and 
fair dealing. It is not uncommon for stu- 
dents who apply for help to ignore or 
delay in following up opportunities brought 
to their attention or to pass the opportunity 
on to someone else without consulting the 
Employment Office. There is also a ten- 
dency on the part of students who may 
have secured a profitable position through 
the Appointments Office, to fill that posi- 
tion with some friend who may or may 
not be competent. Employers, too, need 
some education in regard to matters of 
this kind. These matters, however, can 
all be worked out, if the organization of 
the Appointments Office is expanded some- 
what. . 

After devoting considerable space to a 
general outline of the problem of per- 
sonnel work in any large organization, 


Professor Brissenden says: 


There are now three employment agen- 
cies at Columbia: The Barnard College 
Employment Bureau, the Division of Edu- 
cational Service (which has an Employ- 
ment Section) at Teachers’ College and 
the Columbia Appointments Office. This 
report deals with the last-named agency. 
It makes some reference to the offices at 
Barnard and Teachers’ College, but merely 
in an incidental way, for purposes of com- 
parison, and in order to stress the need 
for the utmost co-operation between the 
three bureaus. 

The Appointments Office is presumed to 
serve as the clearing house for (part and 
full-time) employment for students and 
graduating seniors in all schools and de- 


partments of the University except Barn- 
ard College and Teachers’ College. As 
such a clearing house it occupies a posi- 
tion, in respect to student job-seekers, on 
the one hand and Alumni or other em- 
ployers on the other, which is very simi- 
lar, as already has been pointed out, to 
that occupied by the public employment of- 
fice in relation, respectively, to job-seeker 
and employer. To this dual (part-time and 
full-time) placement work the Office has 
confined its attention. Yet it is part of an 
organization which has all of its appli- 
cants more or less continuously under its 
wing, “at the works,” so to speak. And 
this fact throws into prominence the close 
similarity, already referred to, between the 
Appointments Office and the employment 
bureau of an industrial or business estab- 
lishment. . . 


History of Columbia Appointments Office. 


The Appointments Office is eleven years 
old. It was launched by the action of the 
Trustees of the University taken on May 
5 (1912), uniting the work of the Com- 
mittce on Employment and the Committee 
on Appointments under the title of the 
Appointments Office. . . During this 
decade the Office has met with many vi- 
cissitudes. In 1913 its staff appears to 
have consisted of the secretary in charge, 
a stenographer-clerk and an office boy. In 
1923 it consists of the secretary in charge, 
an assistant in charge of women’s appoint- 
ments and a stenographer-clerk. The 
appropriations made for its maintenance 
are not clearly shown in the reports. The 
appropriation in addition to salaries was 
$1,350 in 1915-1916 and $2,000 in 1922- 
1923. Salaries for the latter period and 
including stipend for an adviser, were $5,- 
200. During this first decade of the his- 
tory of the Office it has been, successfully, 
under the direction of five different secre- 
taries. During the war period 1917-1918 
the work of the Office was almost com- 
pletely demoralized, so that since 1912 it 
has seen only ten years of active operation. 
This means that, on the average, the secre- 
tary in charge has had a term of office of 
only two years. The activities of the office 
are by no means adequately reflected in the 
placement and earnings records which have 
accumulated in the files and annual re- 
ports. This is due (1) to the tact that 
almost with every change in the directing 
head of the office there has occurred a 
more or less important change in the meth- 
ods of recording the activities of the office, 
(2) to the different interpretations, in suc- 
ceeding administrations, given to such 
terms in the records as “number reg- 
istered,” “positions filled,” etc., and (3) 
most important of all, to the fact that no 
really comprehensive system of records 
has yet been installed For example, 
despite the fact that the reference of appli- 
cants to jobs constitutes one of the most 
important activities of the Appointments 
Office there has been no record kept of 
the number of such references. 


Fragmentary though the records be they 
do throw some light on what has been done 
bv the Office during the period under re- 
view. Figures may be given separately 
for the two main divisions of the work of 
the Office: part-time and full-time employ- 
ment. In 1911-1912 with a total Univer- 
sity enrollment (including Barnard and 
Teachers’ College) of 9.597 the Office reg- 
istered 1.023 students for part-time work, 
or 10.6 per cent. of the enrollment. From 
these registrants:1,496 part-time jobs were 
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filled. During the year 1921-1922, with a 
total enrollment of 30,597, 1,952 students 
were registered for part-time employment, 
or 6.4 per cent. of the enrollment. From 
these registrants 1,822 part-time jobs were 
filled. The work with full-time positions 
for graduating seniors has had a tardier 
development. In 1912-1913 the Office reg- 
istered for full-time jobs 293 students, or 
17.6 per cent. of the 1,660 graduating at 
the end of the year. From these regis- 
trants the Office filled 47 full-time posi- 
tions, exclusive of the positions filled di- 
rectly by the various departments of the 
University. In 1920-1921 the Office reg- 
istered for full-time jobs 389 students, or 
16.2 per cent. of the number graduating at 
the end of the year. From these reg- 
istrants the Office filled 57 full-time posi- 
tions. . 


Relation to Schools of the University. 


Probably the most difficult problem 
which has developed at the Appointments 
Office is that of its relations to the various 
schools of the University and to the Uni- 
versity officers in those schools. There 
exist somewhat serious misunderstandings 
as to the respective employment functions 
of the Office and the several schools. 
Many University officers feel that their 
jurisdiction is being encroached upon by 
the Office. Others believe that cach school 
should handle the whole job of employ- 
ment (except perhaps part-time student 
employment) for and by itself. These dif- 
ferences are reflected in the registration fig- 
ures of the Office, particularly the full- 
time registration figures. There are few, 
if any, registrants for full-time employ- 
ment from the School of Journalism, and 
not many from the Schools of Mines, En- 
girecring and Chemistry. This unfortunate 
Situation 1s largely due (1) to a miscon- 
ception, on the part of University Officers, 
of what the Office does, and what it does 
not, purport to do, and (2) to a lack of 
sufficient continuous advertising of the 
Office to the teachers and students in the 
University. 

I have discussed this subject with the 
Deans of all of the Schools which the 
Office is designed to serve, with the ex- 
ception of the School of Architecture. I 
have talked also with a large number of 
the professors in the different schools. No- 
where have I found opposition to the work 
of the Office that could not be overcome 
by removing the misconceptions alluded to 
above. 


The Office certainly should not be made 
a substitute for the professor in connection 
with the filling of technical or other im- 
portant or responsible positions. The be- 
lief seems to be fairly widsepread on the 
campus that the Office wishes to supplant 
the professor in selecting and recommend- 
ing suitable candidates for positions. An 
employment bureau in a university ought 
not to attempt anything of this kind. All 
employment bureaus are clearing houses— 
exchanges—for facilitating the buying and 
selling of labor. The Columbia Appoint- 
ments Office is just that—and nothing more. 
In so far as it cannot fall back upon the 
student’s instructor to designate the right 
student for it to refer to the employer, the 
office must perforce be the best judge it 
knows how to be of the qualifications -f 
this and that journalist, or chemist, or 
architect. The function of the Office is 
that of clearance and record; that of the 
professor is authoritative advice, selection 
and recommendation. For unimportant or 
routine jobs the professor usually is glad 
to have the Office take the work off his 
hands—and for such jobs, as well as for 
most part-time work for students in course, 
the Office is equipped, or can be equipped, 


to do the whole placement job as com- 
petently, probably, as any person or agency 
could do it. When a call comes in for 
some one to fill a responsible position the 
Office invariably calls upon a University 
officer in the appropriate school or Depart- 
ment and asks for his suggestions and ad- 
vice. 


But there are other calls which go di- 
rectly from the employer (whether a busi- 
ness concern or a board of trustees) to the 
dean or professor. Nearly all of the calls 
of this sort are handled informally by the 
professor, a student selected, notified, sent 
to the job and put to work—all without the 
Appointments Office ever knowing what 
has happened, unless—the professor finds 
himself unable to find a student whom he 
can refer to the job in question. Even in 
such a pass, the professor may prefer to 
report “no candidates” to the employer than 
to advise the Appointments Office of the 
opening. Whether the job is, or is not, 
filled by the protessor, the fact that the call 
and its outcome have not been reported to 
the Office simply means an appointments 
record for the University, which falls short 
by so much, of completely reporting what 
the University, through its agents, has done 
in the way of securing, or attempting to 
secure employment for its students. 


The established policy at Columbia is 
centralized employment machinery—for 
clearance and record, and without design 
of abridging, in the slightest degree the 
authority of the individual professors in 
selecting and recommending candidates for 
important, or technical positions. If it is 
deliberately decided to unscramble the em- 
ployment machinery and let each school 
handle its own employment problem, well 
and good. But if the Office is worth con- 
tinuing at all, surely it is worth continuing 
ın such a thoroughgoing way that the 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
Forty-third Street. Telephone, Long- 
acre 8200. 


Monpay, DECEMBER 17 


Columbia University Post, American 
Legion. Dinner. 7 p. m. Meeting 
8.30 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 19 

Club night. 

Law Alumni Association. Testimo- 
nial Dinner to Dean Stone. Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, Fifth Avenue 
and Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York. 7 p. m. 


THuRSDAY, DECEMBER 20 
School of Business Alumni Associa- 
tion. Meeting. 8.15 p. m. 
Fripay, DECEMBER 28 


Class of 1917S. Annual Class Din- 
ner. 7:30 p. m. 

Annual Holiday Luncheon. 12.30 
p. m. 

Tuespay, JANUARY 8 

The meeting of the Graduate Schools 
Association, scheduled for this date, 
has been indefinitely postponed. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9 
Society of Older Graduates. Annual 
Meeting and Dinner. Details later. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 17 


1900 College, Science and Fine Arts. 
Meeting. Faculty Club. 6.30 p. m. 


records of its operations can be confidently 
referred to as somewhat faithfully repre- 
senting what Columbia is doing for her 
students in this respect. This cannot be 
done unless the facts of every placement 
by an officer of the university is reported, 
as promptly as possible, to the Appoint- 
ments Office, there to be recorded. . 


Problem of Part Time Placements. 


The bulk of the work of the Office in the 
past has been the placement of students 
in part-time jobs. These have been chiefly 
term-time jobs, but some of this casual 
work has taken the form of summer work 
for students. A university, necessarily, 
must give more attention to casual em- 
ployment than does the ordinary employ- 
ment bureau. It goes without saying that 
this part of the work at Columbia must be 
continued and made more effective. The 
remarks already made apply no less to 
part-time than to full-time employment. 


On the whole the problem of part-time 
employment is in a less experimental and 
tentative stage than the full-time place- 
ment work. The result is that less atten- 
tion, perhaps, needs to be given to it here. 
In part-time placement work there are per- 
haps more frequent instances of dissatis- 
faction on the part of students with jobs 
offered or taken. Many students expect 
quite impossible things in the way of jobs 
and the payment therefor. This is also 
frequently true of seniors in their attitude 
towards full-time jobs. This naturally 
renders the work of the Office in making 
placements more difficult. No less unrea- 
sonable are the expectations of some em- 
ployers. They rely, evidently, on the 
chance of getting casual student labor at 
lower than the prevailing market rates. 
Students will need to be given more coun- 
sel and advice, of course, about what they 
can, and what they cannot, reasonably 
expect in the way of jobs and pay. The 
employer who wishes to give himself the 
benefit of sweated student labor ought to 
be eliminated by authorizing the Office to 
set a minimum hourly rate, say fifty cents 
per hour, below which it may not supply 
student labor. This practice has been suc- 
cessfully followed at Yale. 


No university located in a large city 
can do as much with the development of 
campus agencies (such as laundry and 
pressing agencies) as is possible in an in- 
stitution located in a small town. Yet I 
think that we have by no means exhausted 
the possibilities at Columbia. Outsiders 
are continually coming in and developing 
prosperous little businesses out of student 
trade. In most cases, it 1s true these out- 
siders already have a clientele off the cam- 
pus, so that they have a less formidable 
task than the student is likely to have. 
The full development of this phase of the 
work will require systematic direction in 
some quarter—either by some member of 
the staff of the Office or by the associated 
students themselves. 


In this connection it is important to 
remember that there are, on the campus, 
a number of full-time jobs, as well as some 
part-time jobs, apart from trustees appoint- 
ments, which might be filled through the 
Office more gencrally than now seems to 
be the case. Thus, the Book-Store, the 
Chemistry Stores Division, Kings Crown, 
the Commons, and the Bursar’s Office all 
hire part or full-time workers. The man- 
agers of each of these divisions of the 
University ought not to be left in igno- 
rance of the fact that the Appointments 
Office is doing business. Here, too, a sim- 
ple form distributed at the beginning of 
each Semester ought to be helpful. 

With respect to both part and full-time 
work atl would bewise, I think, to have 
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in each school of the University (except- 
ing, of course, Barnard and Teachers’ 
College) some member of the faculty of 
that school designated as a liaison officer, 
whose duty it would be to keep in rather 
close touch with the Appointments Office 
and to serve as the channel through which 
his faculty may communicate with the 
Office, and vice versa. This ofhcer would 
be the natural person to whom to refer 
openings which come to the attention of 
members of his faculty and on whom the 
Appointments Office might call when in 
necd of such information or advise as 
would naturally be sought in that particular 
school. Single liaison officers would per- 
haps meet the need better than would the 
establishment of employment committees 
in the various schools. The committee 
system is easily pushed too far. More- 
over it tends to absorb too large a part of 
the time of the instructors. Naturally, 
the liaison officers in the different schools 
might be constituted an advisory committee 
on employment, with the Secretary of Ap- 
pointments, the Director of Admissions and 
the Secretary of the University as addi- 
tional members. Such a committee might 
be of considerable help to the Office as a 
consulting and advisory body. 

The Law Clerkship Committee of the 
Law School has demonstrated how very 
effective organized co-operation between 
the Appointments Office and the different 
schools might be. The work is done 
through co-operation between students of 
the Law School and its Alumni, assisted 
by the Appointments Office, the routine de- 
tails being handled through the Office. 
The Law Clerkship Committee makes rec- 
ommendations of applicants to fill positions, 
and these applicants with the approval of 
the Dear, are sent out for the necessary 
interviews. 

Positions for Graduates. 


Possible expansion of the work of the 
Office might take the form of branching 
ou into employment work for graduates— 

, for students who have left Columbia 
and ‘been at work for some time; it might 
also take the form of vocational education 
work; and, of course, it might take both 
these ' forms. Probably it would not be 
wise immediately to undertake either one 
of these new fields of work. The Office 
should first of all, I think, get its full-time 
placement work more firmly in hand, and 
its intra-mural connections to working 
more smoothly. That done, it seems to 
me that the University should consider 
very seriously the problem of vocational 
guidance and the desirability of providing 
such guidance, in some degree, to its stu- 
dents through the joint efforts of the Ap- 
pointments Office and the Office of the 
Director of Admissions. . 


Vocational Guidance. 


The problem of vocational guidance is 
closely associated with the problem of the 
curriculum. In fact it is the vocational 
demands and opportunities of modern in- 
dustry which have done much to expand 
and diversify the curriculum. At Colum- 
bia we seem committed to a pretty well 
diversified curriculum—a_ curriculum so 
constructed (so far as a very large pro- 
portion of its constituent courses are con- 
cerned) as to meet the needs of students 
desiring more or less technical training for 
certain vocations. This being the case, it 
would seem to be highly important that 
the work of making and remaking the 
curriculum be done with as full a knowl- 
edge as possible of the vocational oppor- 
tunities actually available in the business 
and industrial world, of the lines of work 
in which the labor market is oversupplied, 
of the other lines in which the demand 


appreciably exceeds the supply. Thus, 
electrical engineering at present seems to 
be an overcrowded profession; in the 
ceramic industries, on the other hand, there 
appears to be a distinct shortage of trained 
men. The Appointments Secretary on this 
account ought to have an advisory part, 
if possible, in the shaping up of the cur- 
riculum, to the end that it may be kept more 
closely adjusted to the changing demands 
of the business world. The work of full- 
time placement, especially, is sensitive to 
changes in the curriculum. 

It is possible that Columbia may in the 
future organize some kind of Industrial 
Research and Service Bureau, similar to 
the organizations maintained at Harvard, 
New York University and the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. This report is 
not the proper place for a discussion of 
such a project. I allude to it because of 
the conviction that the way to secure the 
co-operation of industrial concerns in the 
enterprise of placing students in jobs is to 
do constructive research work for these 
concerns. It was stated at a recent meet- 
ing of the Personnel Research Federation 
that an expenditure of $150,000 for such 
a service to industrial concerns would 
be matched two to one by payments for 
such service from co-operating corpora- 
tions and by endowment from founda- 
tions. A by-product of such a university 
bureau of industrial counsel and research 
would be the immensely greater volume of 
contacts of which the Appointments Office 
could avail itself. But quite apart from 
the existence of such a bureau it is highly 
desirable that the University, through the 
Appointments Office or some other agency, 
maintain research co-operation with as 
many business and industrial establish- 
ments as possible. 


It does not seem to me desirable, at the 
present time, to undertake to extend the 
scope of the full-time appointments work 
to include Alumni. The Office ought first, 
it seems to me, to develop more fully the 
full-time work for seniors. It may be 
noted that at Yale, where Alumni place- 
ments were handled for two years, such 
work has been discontinued. This Alumni 
employment work might perhaps be under- 
taken by the Alumni and an office created 
for the purpose at the Columbia University 


Club. 
Need for “Field Work.” 


Much more “field work” needs to be 
done than can possibly be done now by an 
ofhce whose responsible staff is practically 
limited to two persons. Unquestionably 
one very important wav to bring the Office 
to the attention of employing concerns, 
perhaps the most important way, is to 
visit those concerns. The vital importance 
of this work is fully appreciated by the 
present staff, and Miss Breed and Miss 
Wegener make frequent visits to downtown 
concerns. But the routine business of the 
Office is, by itself, almost enough com- 
pletely to absorb the energies of the pres- 
ent staff. I should say that provision 
should be made for a member of the Office 
Staff to give his whole time to outside 
contact and promotion work. 

Another eminently worthwhile piece of 
work which the Appointments Office, in 
co-operation, say, with the School of Busi- 
ness, might well undertake is the making 
of an industrial region, and, possibly, in 
the State of New York and sections of 
Connecticut and New Jersey adjacent to 
the metropolis. Such a survey would fur- 
nish an invaluable guide in the work of 
full-time placement. This survey might 
even include the listing of individual firms, 
with size of personnel and the numbers in 
different occupations noted. All this could 
very conveniently be made a part of_the 


work of the “contact” 
ferred to. 

The effective administration of this work 
calls for executive and planning ability of 
a rather high order. The work calls for 
imagination, administrative ability, initia- 
tive, good judgment of men and women, 
sympathy and some experience in the tech- 
nique of personnel work. I should say 
that experience in the administration of a 
public employment office would be an in- 
valuable asset. So also would experience 
as employment manager for some indus- 
trial concern. Yet University Appoint- 
ments Office work is so specialized that 
the experience with this very Office which 
is possessed by its present staff is doubtless 
worth as much as—perhaps it is worth 
even more than—experience in public or 
establishment bureaus. I should say that 
the person who is in charge of the Office 
should have rank and salary not lower 
than that of an assistant professor. 


man already re- 


Committee to Supervise Selection of 
Outside Speakers for Campus 

At last a satisfactory plan for the selec- 
tion of outside speakers for the various 
student clubs and organizations on the 
campus has been worked out. According 
to the new arrangement, all applications 
to invite outside speakers to the campus 
are submitted to an Executive Committee 
of the Student Council, which in turn 
notifies the Secretary of the University. 
The latter may either give a final decision 
on the matter then, or convene the faculty 
sub-committee of the Committee on Stu- 
dent Organizations to go into the matter 
with the student committee and make rec- 
ommendations to him. The Secretary of 
the University has final disposition of the 
matter. 

At a final meeting of the representatives 
of the several campus organizations and 
clubs, held on November 27, the Student 
Council was organized and Wilbur Wil- 
liams, ’23, president of the Politics Club, 
was made chairman. The details of the 
whole question of outside speakers for 
campus meetings were gone into and defi- 
nite action taken. 

For the purpose of carrying on the 
routine function of passing upon appli- 
cations presented by the various organi- 
zations for special outside speakers, the 
Council decided, as a practical rule of 
selection for this year (although not nec- 
essarily as a permanent feature of organi- 
zation), to chose one representative of 
the student clubs, which are primarily 
graduate in membership and which are 
interested in something of a scientific ap- 
proach to the social studies; one repre- 
sentative of clubs which are avowedly 
interested in radical thought in the every- 
day sense of that term; and one repre- 
sentative of miscellaneous clubs, such as 
the Newman Club, the Christian Science 
Club, etc., which have only an occasional 
rather than primary interest in outside 
speakers. 

The Executive Committee elected con- 
sists of Luther S. Cressman, a graduate 
student and an officer of the Graduate 
Sociology < Çlub;5 David Ostrinsky, ’22, 
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also a graduate student and president of 
the Social Problems Club (the recon- 
stituted Socialist Study Club), and Robert 
H. Kilroe, ’24, of the Columbia Demo- 
cratic Club. 


Law Review Completes Twenty-third 
Volume 

The Columbta Law Review for Decem- 
ber, 1923, includes an index to the twenty- 
third volume, of which this is the final 
number. 

The leading articles are by I. Maurice 
Wormser, ‘06, ’09L, Professor of Law at 
Fordham University School of Law and 
Editor of the New York Law Journal, on 
the “Development of the Law”; a discus- 
sion of the law of “Frolic and Detour,” by 
Professor Young B. Smith, '12L, of Co- 
lumbia Law School, which is a continuation 


of an article published in the May, 1923, 
number; and the second part of an article 
on the “Simplification of Civil Practice in 
New York,” by Jay Leo Rothschild, 713, 
"14AM, ’15L, Professor of Law at the 
Brooklyn Law School. There is the usual 
section of Notes, Reviews, Current Legis- 
lation and Recent Decisions. The Note 
on “The Extent of the Jurisdiction of the 
Federal Trade Commission Over Unfair 
Methods of Competition” has been reprint- 
ed in the American Bar Association Jour- 
nal, 

The Book Reviews are by Mr. Justice 
Riddell, of the Supreme Court of Ontario, 
Canada; Orrin K. McMurray, Dean of the 
University of California Law School; Har- 
old R. Medina, ’12L, of the Columbia Law 
School and Henry W. Jessup, of the New 
York Bar. 


Columbia to Establish Tropical Medicine Courses in 
Porto Rico 


The Trustees of the University have 
approved a plan to establish and carrv on 
at the Institute of Tropical Medicine in 
Porto Rico courses in tropical medicine to 
be open to students and graduates that 
offer satisfactory preliminary training. 

Last June a committee representing Co- 
lumbia, composed of Karl M. Vogel, 
‘(OOP&S; A. L. Goodman, ’95P&S, and Dr. 
Lopez Antongiorgi, visited Porto Rico, at 
the invitation of the government there, and 
the members of the committee reported 
favorably on the practicability of a plan 
for the University to institute work in 
medicine on that island. On receiving the 
report of this Committee of Conference, 
the whole subject was referred by Pres- 
ident Butler to William Darrach, ’01 P&S, 
Dean of the Medical School, and James 
C. Egbert, ’81, ’85PhD, Director of Uni- 
versity Extension, and on their recom- 
mendation the Trustees of the University 
have approved the institution of courses 
in Porto Rico. 


There is at Porto Rico an established 
Institute of Tropical Medicine with a 
competent staff and with buildings, hos- 
pital and clinical facilities which may 
readily be made use of for teaching pur- 
poses. The Columbia courses will be un- 
der the general direction of a representa- 
tive of the University assigned to that 
work, who will be given leave of absence 
for the purpose of spending a stated num- 
ber of weeks or months in Porto Rico. 

The selection and arrangement of the 
courses and the preliminary requirements 
for entrance upon the work are to be un- 
der the direction of the Administrative 
Board of Graduate Studies in Medicine. 
The library of the Institute of Tropical 
Medicine in Porto Rico is said to be un- 
usually good. All important journals on 
tropical and general medicine in English, 
French and Spanish are on file and extend 
back for some years. 

The relations of the Institute with other 


research centers in tropical medicine are 
strong, which adds to the opportunity pre- 
sented for the work the University is 
about to undertake. 


Many Faculty Members to Attend 


Educational Meetings During 
Holidays 

Professors Evarts B. Greene, Carlton 
J. H. Hayes, ’04, 09PhD, and Edward M. 
Earle, 717, ’23PhD, of the Department of 
History, will represent the University at 
the annual meeting of the American His- 
torical Association to be held December 
26-29, at Columbus, Ohio. Thomas F. 
Carter, Instructor in Chinese, will also 
attend, and will present a paper on the 
subject, “The Invention of Printing in 
China and Its Spread Westward.” 

Among the members of the Department 
of Economics who will attend the meet- 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Yy 1923 Holiday Luncheon FY 
Friday, December 28, 1923 
at the 


Columbia University Club 
4 West 43rd Street 


Speakers 
President Butler 
Frederick P. Keppel, 98 
President of the Carnegie Corporation. 
According to established custom, the 
Luncheon will start promptly at 12.30 
p. m., and will be over by 2.00 p. m. 


Attendance must be limited to 225, the 
capacity of the dining-room. 

Tickets at $2.00 each may be secured 
at the Alumni Federation Office, 311 
East Hall, Columbia University, or at 
the Columbia University Club. 

HOL IDAY LUNCHEON COMMITTEE, 

OF THE ALUMNI FEDERATION. 


“A Holiday Gathering of Columbia Men” 


ings of the American Economic Associa- 
tion in Washington during the Christmas 
holidays are Eugene E. Agger, ’07PhD, 
Associate Professor of Economics, and 
P. F. Brissenden, Assistant Professor of 
Economics. 

Several members of the Law School 
faculty are planning to attend the annual 
meeting of the Association of American 
Law Schools to be held at Chicago during 
the holidays. 

Robert E. Chaddock, ’08PhD, Professor 
of Statistics, will address one of the ses- 
sions of the American Association for 
Labor Legislature which meets in Wash- 
ington after Christmas. Frederick Lee, 
’18L, legislative draftsman for the United 
States Congress, 1s also to speak. 

Robert S. Woodworth, ’99PhD, Profes- 
sor of Psychology, will attend the meet- 
ing of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation in Madison, Wisconsin, December 
27-29. 

Frank A. Patterson, ’11PhD, Associate 
Professor of English, will present a paper 
on the progress of the Columbia edition of 
Milton’s works at the meeting of the 
Modern Language Association to be held 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan, December 26 to 
December 29. 


Clarence H. Young, ’88, ’91PhD, Pro- 
fessor of Greek Archaeology, will repre- 
sent the University at the annual meeting 
of the Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica to be held in conjunction with the 
American Philological Association at 
Princeton on December 27-29. John L. 
Gerig, Associate Professor of Celtic Lan- 
guages, will be present at the meetings of 
the latter association. Professor Gerig 
will also take an active part in the annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, which is to be held 
during the holidays at Columbia. 


Lincoln T. Work, ’19, ’21S, Instructor in 
Chemical Engineering, will represent the 
Columbia chapter of Phi Beta Kappa at 
a meeting of the New York chapters of 
the fraternity, to be held December 8 at 
Buffalo. 


Roy B. Kester, Professor of Account- 
ing, will attend the annual meeting of the 
American Association of University In- 
structors in Accounting to be held at 


Columbus, Ohio, during the Christmas 
holidays. 
Bergen Davis, ’01Ph.D, Professor of 


Physics, will attend the joint meeting of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and the American 
Physical Society, to be held during Christ- 
mas week at Cincinnati. He will address 
both bodiesé 
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Seventy-one of the 112 Living Members of 98 P & S Attend 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Dinner 


The class of ’98 of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons celebrated on Decem- 
ber 8 the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
graduation. A banquet was held at the 
Hotel Commodore which was attended by 
seventy-one members of the class. Ten 
other members who had signified their in- 
tention of being present were unavoidably 
prevented from doing so. 

Thomas S. Arbuthnot, former Dean of 
the University of Pittsburgh, acted as toast- 
master, and speeches were made by Mont- 
gomery H. Sicard, Samuel J. Kopetzky, 
Malcolm S. Goodridge and Charles W. 
Ivie. Sicard, who had served in the navy 
during the World War, modestly told how 
it felt to be on a ship which was torpedoed. 
Kopetzky related some of his army expe- 
riences while acting as Division Surgeon 
at the front, and Goodridge gave a brief 
resumé of the advances in medicine during 
the past twenty-five years. 

One of the features of the reunion was 
the distribution of a class book. This was 
similar to the record prepared for the de- 
cennial reunion, which had the distinction 
of being the first book of its kind to have 
been published by any class in the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 

The present record shows that of the 
142 men who graduated, 30 have since died 


and five have retired from the practice of 
medicine. Of the 107 remaining in active 
practice, 71 are located in Greater New 
York and 35 in various other cities and 
towns of the United States. Practically 
all branches of medicine are represented by 
those in active practice. Of these, 73 men 
have been or still are consulting, attending 
or assistant attending physicians or sur- 
geons in various hospitals, while 40 mem- 
bers of the class have held teaching posi- 
tions in recognized medical colleges. Thir- 
teen members of the class have written 
books or chapters of books, and two have 
won medals for research work. 

The excellent war record of the class is 
shown by the fact that 14 members took 
part in the Spanish-American War and 42 
in the World War. In the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War one member, George W. Lind- 
holm, gave his life to his country, and in 
the World War the supreme sacrifice was 
made by David E. Wheeler. Serving in 
the Foreign Legion before our entrance 
into the war, Wheeler was wounded and 
received the Croix de Guerre for gallantry. 
When the United States entered the war, 
Wheeler was commissioned a First Lieu- 
tenant and attached to the First Division. 
He was constantly at the front at St. 
Mihiel, Montdidier and Cantigny. He was 
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killed by a high explosive shell in the first 
line dressing station on July 19, 1918. 

The class of ’98 feels proud of the dis- 
tinction of having been the first in the 
college to have had the four-year course 
of instruction. It is proud of its record 
and the class spirit which it has shown. 
The recent reunion was the third to have 
been held and was so successful that it 
was unanimously voted to hold an annual 
dinner in the future. 

The committee in charge of the reunion 
was composed of the following: Howard 
Fcx, Chairman; Charles F. Hunt, Frank- 
lin A. Dorman, Herman R. A. Gracser, 
Herman Schwarz, Burton J. Lee, Malcolm 
Goodridge, Samuel J. Kopetzky, John J. 
Collins, Charlton Wallace, President of 
class (ex-officio). 

The following members of the class were 
present at the banquet: John Aquaro, 
Thomas S. Arbuthnot, Edward J. Bero, 
Charles F. Buckley, William C. Ca!houn, 
J. Bayard Clark, A. Vernon Clarke, Mar- 
tin Cohen, Lewis G. Cole, John J. Collins, 
John J. Cotter, Hughes Dayton, Isaac L. 
Doughty, Franklin A. Dorman, Jehn 
Douglas, W. Meddough Dunning, Charles 
F. Durning, William Earl, Eugene H. 
Eising, Howard Fox, Malcolm Goodridge, 

Herman R. A. Graeser, Nathan W. Green, 


’98P&S AT TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR REUNION) DINNER, 
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Moritz Gross, James T. Hanan, Henry C. 
Hatton, R. Johnson Held, Roy S. Hins- 
dale, Ernest V. Hubbard, Charles F. Hunt, 
Charles W. Ivie, Eli S. Jackson, Henry T. 
Kelly, Carl R. Keppler, Eugene G. Kess- 
ler, Walter L. Kline, Samuel J. Kopetzky, 
Burton J. Lee, C. C. A. Lange, Henry T. 
Lee, John Leshure, William H. Lange, 
Howard V. Merrell, Leo B. Mayer, Alfred 
Michaelis, Albert H. Miller, William K. 
Mittendorf, Browne Morgan, Joseph H. 
O’Connell, Victor C. Pedersen, Henry H. 
Pelton, Judson P. Pendleton, Norman HI. 
Probasco, E. B. Probasco, Dudley Roberts, 
A. Ward Roff, Edward A. Rosenberg. G. 
Reese Satterlee, Herman Schwarz, John 
A. Shields, Montgomery H. Sicard, John 
B Solley, Israel Strauss, John M. Taylor, 
Ralph Tousey, Leslie A. Turner, Percy R. 
Turnure, Charlton Wallace, Walter Wet- 
tengel, Abraham L. Wolbarst, Roy D. 
Young. 


°90 Arts and Mines Return to Campus 
for Annual Dinner 


The annual dinner of ’90 Arts and 
Mines took place at the new Faculty 
House on the campus Monday evening, 
December 10, 1923. Bogert, Bondy, Dep- 
peler, Crane, Graves, Hornbostel, Jacoby, 
Livingston, Pattou, Powell, Seward, Ste- 
venson, Van Norden and Whittemore were 
present from the Arts, and Andrews, 
Blake, Foster, Gildersleeve, Hart, Hew- 
lett, Hoyt, Pelton and Welch from the 
Mines. 


Coudert, Shipman and Gerard had 
planned to attend but were kept away; 
the first two by unexpected engagements 
and Gerard by illness. Many interesting 
letters were read from those unable to 
meet at the dinner. The Secretary an- 
nounced that Albert Levy had died since 
the last dinner. Graves, who is the pres- 
ent Commissioner of Education of the 
State of New York, talked very entertain- 
ingly about his experiences in Bulgaria 
during the revolution last summer and 
Andrews told many things about Bermuda, 
where he has resided for about six months 
of every year during the past five years. 


Miss Maria Willets, the only honorary 
member of the class, furnished the floral 
decorations, which has been her custom 
for several years past. Ces 


95 P & S Hear Expert Tell of New 
York State Police 


The Class of ’95P&S held its annual 
dinner at the Princeton Club on the even- 
ing of December 3. Thirty members at- 
tended, which is an increased showing even 
over last year. The following members 
of this now famous class attended: Ander- 
son, Bradley, Buchenholz, Bullard, Carter. 
Chandler, Downes, Dunseith, Embury, 
Friedman, Goodman, Haas, Hall, Hum- 
phries, Hurd, Ives, Kilmer, Krountz, Law- 
rence, MacAdam, Martin, McWilliams, 


Mears, Purvin, Robertson, Taylor, Van 
Riper, Williams, Wilzin and Zacharie. 

“Bill” Williams, as President, was the 
master of ceremonies. He called upon sev- 
eral of the members to give an account of 
their various wanderings and doings, it 
being their first dinner with us since grad- 
uation twenty-eight years ago. 

George F. Chandler, our very efficient 
head of New York’s State Police, gave an 
interesting talk upon police matters; short 
and interesting talks were given by Meara, 
Embury, Purvin, Goodman, Bullard, Car- 
ter, Lawrence, Robertson and Dunseith. 
Kilmer, the Class Historian, gave a short 
history of many of the members. 

Many came from great distances to at- 
tend the dinner. CONTRIBUTED. 


Millikan, °95Ph.D., °17Hon., Receives 
Nobel Prize 
Robert A. Millikan, '9S5SPh.D., '17Hon., 
Director of the Norman Bridge Labora- 
tory of Physics, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, has been awarded 
the Nobel Prize in Physics. The prize 


was awarded to Professor Millikan partic- 
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ROBERT A. MILLIKAN. 


ularly for his important researches on the 
electron, the kinetic theory of gases, and 
the measurement of the quantum constant 
from photo-electric effects. Millikan is 
the second American physicist to be 
awarded the Nobel Prize, the other being 
Professor Michelson of the University of 
Chicago. 

During the past few weeks Millikan has 
also been awarded two other unusual marks 
of distinction. Early in October he re- 
ceived the Edison Medal of the American 
Society of Electrical Engineers, awarded 
for meritorious achievement in electrical 
research. At that time, the President 
of the Institute characterized Millikan’s 
achievements as “revolutionary and monu- 
mental.” 

More recently, Millikan has received the 


From the Editors 


This is the last issue of the News 
during the calendar year 1923. The 
next number will appear on January 4, 


1924. Meantime the Editors, officially 
and personally, take this opportunity to 
extend the Season’s greetings to all } 
members of the Columbia family. 


Hughes Medal of the Royal Society of 
London. 


President Butler Elected to French 
Institute 

Word was received from France this 
week of the election of President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, 82, ’84Ph.D., as a member 
of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences of the Institute of France. The 
only other Americans to have been given 
this signal honor are Theodore Roosevelt, 
’99Hon, and Woodrow Wilson. 

President Butler has received this honor 
as a recognition of his leadership in the 
intellectual life and activities of the United 
States and for his interest and efforts in 
cementing the friendly relations between 
France and America. Cablegrams of con- 
gratulations from many French associates 
have been received by the President, includ- 
ing those from Alexander Millerand, Presi- 
dent of France; M. Johnnart, French Am- 
bassador at the Vatican; Alexander Ribot, 
and Marshal Petain. 

The Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences is one of the five constituting the 
Institute of France, which was founded by 
Richelieu in 1635, abolished by the Revo- 
lution, and revived by the first Napoleon. 

Upon authorization of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Alumni Federation, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary forwarded the following 
congratulatory letter: 


My Dear PRESIDENT BUTLER: 


At the regular meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Alumni Federation, held 
last night at the Columbia University Club, 
I was formally requested to extend to you 
on behalf of the Board, their most cordial 
congratulations on your election as a mem- 
ber of the Institut de France. The distinc- 
tion is made the greater, upon realizing that 
you take the seat made vacant by the death 
of one who was among this country’s firm- 
est and most sympathetic friends on the 
other side of the Atlantic—the late Lord 
Bryce. 

As in the case of your many other honors, 
the Board takes pride in this further rec- 
ognition of your scholarship and achieve- 
ment. 

It is a pleasure to convey to you this mes- 
sage, to which I take the liberty of add- 
ing my own personal congratulations. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) CHARLES G. PROFFITT. 
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Columbia Athletes, Young and Old, Gather for Annual Dinner of 


OLUMBIA men who have been 

honored by a Varsity “C” 

award met at the Columbia 

University Club on the evening 

of December 6 at the annual dinner of the 

Varsity “C” Club. The dining room was 

filled by more than a hundred enthusi- 

astic supporters of Columbia athletics. 

Men famous in all branches of sport were 

present and the whole affair was one of 

the most successful athletic functions of 
recent years. 


The Varsity “C” Club has now earned 
for itself a definite and distinct place in 
the life of our Alumni and undergraduate 
interests. Its ideals center around the 
upbuilding of Columbia sport in every par- 
ticular and its potential influence is un- 
questioned. Certainly every man who per- 
sonally received his letter at the hands of 
a famous Columbia warrior of the past 
will never forget the greeting he received 
when he entered the ranks of those who 
have won distinction for the University 
in intercollegiate competition. 


Formal business was speedily and ex- 
peditiously transacted. There is always 
a program of report-making that has to 
be followed out. This did not consume 
any more time than was absolutely neces- 
sary and the real entertainment and the 
important business of the evening was 
soon taken up. President T. Ludlow 
Chrystie, "92, was in the chair. The text 
of his admirable address is contained in 
the editorial columns this week and con- 
tains the germ of an athlete’s responsibility 
which we hope every Columbia “C” man 
will take to heart. The retiring Secre- 
tary, R. L. Von Bernuth, ’04, read the 
minutes of the annual meeting of 1922. 
and H. G. Larson, '19, outlined the state 
of the Club’s finances. President Butler 
was the first formal speaker, and he took 
occasion to outline just how the University 
regarded athletics as a definite part of the 
education of every college undergraduate. 


The awarding of the letter and the pre- 
sentation of the certificates was the next 
item of business. James R. Knapp, ’00, 
Chairman of the Football Committee, pre- 
sented the certificates to the football men 
first of all, and the greeting which Cap- 
tain Koppisch received was an ovation. 
Preceding the awards Knapp gave a brief 
resumé of the season just closed and in- 
dicated very concisely the importance of 
co-operation of all Columbia men if next 
season, which has already begun, was to 
be assured. He was followed by Charles 
G. Meyer, ’01, who represented Crew. 
Brodil, who had received plenty of ap- 
plause when his football letter was given 
to him, came in for another burst of hand- 
clapping and cheers, and Captain-elect 
Ferris was not far behind. R. Donald 


Varsity “C” Club 


Beck, ’16, represented baseball, and Gusta- 
vus T. Kirby, ’95Mines, track. Kirby 
spoke of the coming Olympic games and 
led the diners in wishing Koppisch speedy 
recovery from the injury he sustained in 
the Dartmouth game in order that he 
might use his skill on the cinders in rep- 
resenting this country in Paris next sum- 
mer. The certificates were handed to the 
track men by Dr. Graeme Hammond, ’79 
Mines, a member of the first American 
Olympic team, who was present at the 
dinner and who has always been a close 
follower of athletic affairs at the Univer- 
sity. R. V. Mahon, ’10, presented the 
certificates to the letter men who had 
won them in minor sports and called at- 
tention of the diners to the achievements 
of Louis Balbach, a diver of international 
reputation, and Frank T. Anderson, who 
has advanced to the front rank in national 
tennis competition. 


Each man as he stepped forward to re- 
ceive his letter was greeted by a Columbia 


Photo by Bachrach. 


“TOM” CHRYSTIE, ‘92, 


President. 


cheer. Each squad stood up as a unit until 
every award in that sport had been made. 
The showing was exceedingly impressive. 
The cheering was in charge of Brophy. 
24, although occasionally, as the spirit 
moved certain individuals, enthusiasm 
prompted some cheer leader of the past to 
lead a yell on his own hook. 


After this formality had been completed. 
Dr. Paul Withington, Medical Director 
of the 1923 football squad, was invited to 
talk. Known and loved as he is now by 
every Columbia athlete of the present gen- 
eration, Dr. Withington was a particularly 
welcome guest at this meeting. He was 
asked to talk about Mr. Haughton and his 
football system. It soon developed that 
no one better equipped to represent Mr. 
Haughton could have been selected for the 
purpose. Those who are fortunate enough 
to get close to Mr. Haughton have the 
enthusiasm kindled for him which is 
grounded in the evident fitness of the.man 


for the type of task he carried on so suc- 
cessfully at Harvard and which he is 
working out at Columbia to the eminent 
satisfaction of all concerned. Celumbia 
men interested in our football have been 
curious to learn to just what point the 
coaching staff of the past season had ad- 
vanced in their analysis of our problem. 
After giving the diners a most interesting 
and instructive outline of his theory of 
intercollegiate athletics and the position a 
man like Mr. Haughton holds in the ath- 
letic life of any institution, Dr. Withing- 
ton recited some of the problems which 
the coaching staff faced the past fall and 
told how they attempted to solve them. 
His interpretation of our situation, inter- 
esting to say the least, was exceedingly 
valuable. It was just the type of thing 
which Columbia men regard as valuable 
and it lost none of its worth in the telling. 
His talk was followed by an exhibition of 
some slow movies of the N. Y. U., Cornell 
and Dartmouth games, during which the 
s‘eaker pointed out salient and influential 
features of each game to explain the intri- 
cacies of modern football. 

All in all it was an occasion which will 
not be forgotten soon by those who were 
fortunate enough to attend. Arrange- 
ments were in the hands of a Committee 
whose chairman was John J. Ryan, ‘09S. 
Music was furnished by an undergraduate 
trio composed of Walter Krisel, Joseph 
Campbell, and William Page. The eve- 
ning closed with “Sans Souci.” 

Officers for the coming year are: T. Lud- 
low Chrystie, "92, President; John J. Ryan. 
09S, Ist Vice-President; H. H. Weeks, ’03, 
2nd Vice-President; W. H. Ferris, ’24, 
3rd Vice-President; Walter Neale, 718, 
Secretary ; and Walter Mohr,’ 13, Treasurer. 

The men to whom the Varsity letter was 
awarded, and the sport in which they earned 
it. are: F. T. Anderson (tennis); L. J. 
Balbach (swimming); F. J. Brennan 
(track, cross country); C. M. Brincker- 
hoff (track); F. V. Brodil (football, 
crew); M. D. Brown (crew); T. W. 
Chrystie (crew); I. E. Cooper (crew); 
J. W. Cunningham (crew); C. Echa- 
varria (football); G. B. Emerson (ten- 
nis); W. H. Ferris (crew, football); 
W. T. Gibb (football); D. B. Griswold 
(crew); Milton Hamon (football); H. 
Hardy (football); C. P. Healy (foot- 
ball); W. G. Heinzelman (baseball, 
football); F. Hogan (football); D. C. 
Horton (cross country); C. R. Ince 
(crew); W. E. Jackson (football); W. B. 
Johnson (football); C. J. Kennedy (base- 
ball); R. Kirchmeyer (football); W. F. 
Koppisch (football, track); W. Krissel 
(football) ; J. Lang (tennis); A. W. Man- 
heim (baseball); S. Manning (football) ; 
W.-H. Marshall (crew); A. S. Mayo 
(crew) YC. Meyers (football) ; G. T. 
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Moeschen (baseball); M. N. Mound 
(crew); Robert F. Moore (track, cross 
country); C. Neale (football) ; R. E. Nel- 
son (crew) ; C. Offerman (football) ; G. G. 
Pease (baseball, football); F. B. Price 
(baseball, football) ; R. C. Pulleyn (foot- 
ball); M. Raphael (footbal!) ; L. M. Rous- 
selot (crew); A. Schopp (football) ; W. F. 
Schmid (track, cross country) ; S. Schmit- 
itsch (football); W. Skeats (cross coun- 
try); Allen Smullen (football); W. R. A. 
Southall (track, cross country); C. B. 
Sprague (baseball, football) ; H. E. Spring- 
horn (basketball) ; E. J. Starkey (track) ; 
S. Strom (baseball) ; J. J. Theobald (cross 
country) ; L. H. Tiihonen (football, crew) ; 
J. F. Van Brocklin (baseball, football) ; R. 
E. Wagner (football); M. Walder (foot- 
ball); T. B. Walker (crew); W. C. Walk- 
er (football) ; G. Washeck (crew) ; Kaleb 
Wilberg (football). 


Among those present were: Randolph 
Hurry, 75; G. M. Hammond, ’78; Reginald 
A. Sayre, "81; J. Foster Jenkins, ’84; 
Charles H. Mapes, ’85; Alexander Stevens, 
"87; William F. Ward, ’87; Edwin A. Har- 
ris, ‘89; J. S. Langthorn, ’91; T. Ludlow 
Chrystie, "92; A. T. Hewlett, 92; Lloyd 
Collis, "94; Frederick H. Sill, 94; Gustavus 
T. Kirby, ’95Mines, 98L; W. H. Hays, 96; 
A. W. Putnam, ’97; Harrison K. Bird, ’98; 
Robert L. Eaton, 98; Darwin S. Hudson, 
798; Martin Vogel, 98; Bernard M. L. 
Ernst, 99; William C. Morrill, 99; Charles 
W. Fitch, "99P&S; James R. Knapp, ’00; 
David Armstrong, ‘01, ’07I1.; Charles G. 
Mever, ’01; Maxwell Stevenson, '01; John 
B. Wolff, ’01; Allan B. Bradley, ’02; Jo- 
seph W. Spencer, 02; Victor M. Earle, ’03; 
Henry H. Elias, ’03; John F. Thompson, 
‘03S, ‘06PhD; Walter T. Kohn, '03L; Au- 
gustus Rogers, 04; Harry Fisher, 04S; 
William Erb ’04L; Milton L. Cornell, '05; 
C. W. Cuthell, 05, ’07L; George G. Moore, 
Jr.. (06; W. D. H. Starbuck, ‘07; John J. 
Young ,'08; William A. Kimbel, 09; How- 
ard QOsterhout, 09; Lester H. Spalding, 
709: Anthony D. Zink, ’09; J. J. Ryan, ’09S; 
Wiliiam Steinschneider, ’10; Waldemar 
Grassi, °11; William M. Lee, ’11; Thomas 
B. Paton, Jr., 711; Levering Tyson, ’11AM; 
Russell A. Fairbank, ’12; C. G. Sinclair, 
Jr. ‘12; A. H. Haaren, "14; James H. 
Purdy, ’14; Kenneth Watkins, ’14; R. Ben- 
son, 15; Chester F. Leonard, ’15; Charles 
Hann, Jr., ’15L; R. D. Beck, ’16; Robert 
Watt, ‘16; Charles S. Boyd, 717; C. M. 
Hevdecker, "17; A. F. von Bernuth, ‘17; 
Ross A. Abell, 718; Ralph E. Swinburne, 
718: Maclear Jacoby, 719; John D. Kennedy, 
"19; John M. Lott, ’19; Victor R. Schactel, 
19: Lincoln T. Work, 719; Edward M. 
Healy, 20; G. de F. Larner, 20; Alfred E. 
Modarelli, 20; C. E. Shaw, 20; D. W. 
Herman, 21; A. L. Walker, 'Jr., 21; J. 
Detmer, ’22; A. Hadden, ’22; J. Stuart 
Blundell, ‘23; F. J. Brennan, ’23; P. O. 
Elliott, ‘23; G. B. Emerson, '23; C. P. 
Healy, 23; L. M. Rousselot, ’23; F. J. 
Echavarria, ’24; M. Wunderlich, ’24; W. 
A. Mannheim, ’26. 


Basketball Team Wins from Rutgers in Fast Game 


Basketball Nursery Rhyme 


Dockerill, Dockerill, Dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock 
The clock struck Strom, 
And down he come, 
Dockerill, Dockerill, Dock. 
—THE OrF-Hovur 
(of the Columbia Spectator) 


The basketball squad travelled out to 
New Brunswick Saturday night, Decem- 
ber 8, and won its second game of the 
season by defeating the strong Rutgers 
five, 25 to 21, on the court in the Ballan- 
tine Gymnasium. In spite of the fact that 
Varsity was playing on one of the most 
dificult courts in this section, the team 
showed a decided improvement in team 
work over the first game of the season 
against Brooklyn Poly. 

The guarding was especially effective 
and the Rutgers forwards had to resort 
to frequent throws from the middle of 
the court in an effort to locate the bas- 
ket. Most of the field goals registered 
by the Scarlet players were chance shots. 

Columbia on the other hand had a num- 
ber of golden opportunities to get bas- 
kets from beneath the hoops, which 
never materialized into points. In the 
Brooklyn Poly game the same sort of 
jinx seemed to be bothering the Varsity. 

The game had the crowd in the Rut- 
gers Gym on edge throughout. The home 
team was very anxious to win. Last 
year Columbia won in the Morningside 
Gym by a score of 34 to 22, and the 
Scarlet was out for revenge. 

Captain Cort Wilson was the big point 
getter of the evening for Columbia. He 
made four goals from scrimmage and 
two points from the foul line. Fahrer, 
who is taking good care of Bob Pulleyn’s 
old position at guard, held the star Rut- 
gers forward, Manck, down to three 
field goals. Fahrer later drew the wrath 
of the officials and was banished from 
the game for exceeding the foul limit. 
Captain Enander of the Rutgers team 
also had to withdraw. 

In the early moments of play it looked 
bad for Columbia. Rutgers gained six 
points before the Blue and White could 
get started. Darwent, the Rutgers cen- 
ter, had the advantage over Mannheim at 
the start and this proved of considerable 
value to the team. Mannheim soon 
caught his bearing and for the remainder 
of the game was the master of his rival. 

Wilson started the Blue and White 
scoring from the foul line and field. By 
the time the whistle ended the first half, 
Columbia was leading by a score of 11 
to 10. 

The second half brought out some of 


Varsity Basketball Schedule 


Columbia 39, Brooklyn Poly. 11. 
Columbia 25, Rutgers 21. 

Dec. 15, Army at West Point 

. 21, Wesleyan at Columbia 
Dec. 22, Navy at Columbia 

. 28, Rochester at Rochester 

, Colgate at Utica 

Jan. 11, Penn at Columbia 
Princeton at Columbia 
Dartmouth at Hanover 
Harvard at Cambridge 
N.Y.U. at Columbia 
Yale at Columbia 
Cornell at Ithaca 
Dartmouth at Columbia 
Feb. 26, Princeton at Princeton 
Mar. 1. Penn at Philadelphia 
Mar.8, Cornell at Columbia 
Mar. 15, Yale at New Haven 


the fastest basketball seen in the Ballan- 
tine Gymnasium in years. Fahrer threw 
two in the basket from the field, while 
the Varsity’s five men defense kept the 
Rutgers players away from the basket. 

A wild throw from beyond the middle 
of the court by Manck and two success- 
iul tries from the foul line put Rutgers 
in a threatening position. Wilson made 
two more field goals and Coach Joe Deer- 
ing was breathing better. 

With but a few minutes to play and 
with Columbia out in the lead by a score 
of 23 to 19, Manck raised the hopes of 
the Rutgers’ rooters by caging one from 
the center of the court with a one hand 
throw. Strom, who had been closely 
guarded all evening by Raub and Hazel, 
two football men, broke through their 
defense at this point for his only basket 
and for the final one of the game. 

This Saturday afternoon the team will 
be entertained at West Point by Harry 
Fisher and his strong cadet team. 

The summary of the Rutgers 
follows: 
Columbia (25) 


game 


Rutgers (21) 


Springhorn L.F. Manck 
Strom R.F. Calhoun 
Mannheim C. Darwent 
Wilson (Capt.) L.G. Enander 
Fahrer R.G. Raub 


Substitutions—Columbia: Lustig for Springhorn, 
Laub for Fahrer. Rutgers: Hazel for Enander. 


Field goals: Wilson (4), Fahrer (2), Strom, 
Manck (3), Enander (2), Darwent. Foul goals: 
Mannheim (3), Strom (2), Wilson (2). Fahrer 


(2), Lustig (2), Manck (3), Calhoun (3), En- 
ander (2, Darwent. 

Referee: J. J. Walsh, Stevens. Umpire: Orson 
Kinney, Yale. Time of halves: 20 minutes. 


Peterson’s Wrestlers Have Easy Time 
With C. C. N. Y. 


Gus Peterson’s band of wrestlers made 
its debut on Friday in the gym against 
City College. Columbia won the match 
by a score of 20 to 0, capturing four of 
the six bouts by falls and gaining a draw 
in the remaining bouts. 

The heavyweight class was omitted. 
The final match of the day in the 175- 
pound class between Bill Johnson, of the 
Varsity, and Bischoff, of C. C. N. Y., 
furnished the most thrills. Johnson was 
the aggressor at the start, but at one 
time gave his opponent a big chance and 
the City College wrestler almost gained 
a fall. Johnson managed to squeeze out 
of the predicament and throw his man in 
3 minutes and 50 seconds. 

The summary follows: 


115 Pound Class—Arido, Columbia, 
threw Spitz, C. C. N. Y., with Nelson 
and arm hold. Time, 5:50. 

125 Pound Class—Chearello, Columbia, 
threw Kuloff, C. C. N., with half Nel- 
son and body hold. Time, 6:00. 

135 Pound Class—Brennan, Columbia, 
and Ferro, C. C. N. Y,, wrestled to a 
draw. 

145 Pound Class—Zaretski, Columbia, 
and Finkel, C. C. N. Y., wrestled to a 
draw. 

158 Pound Class—Porte, Columbia, 
threw Magida. C. C. N. Y., with halí 
Nelson and body hołd. Time, 8:15. 

175 Pound Class—Johnson, Columbia, 


threw Bischoff, C. C. N. Y., with a 
double arm lock. Time, 3:50. 
Referee—W. E. Wambold, Madison 


Avenue Presbyterian Church. 


Last Saturday the rifle team defeated 
Rutgers and City College in a triangular 
match at the University. The Blue and 
White marksmen scored 495 out of a pos- 
sible500._ Both_Rutgers and C. C. N. Y. 
hade 493. 
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A Season of Progress in Columbia Football 


By James R. Knapp, '00, ’03L, Chairman of the Football Advisory Committee. 


In order to meet a very natural desire 
on the part of the Alumni to hear the 
opinion of the football season held by those 
of us who are closest to the football sit- 
uation, I shall try to give you our impres- 
sions. 


The problem presented to Haughton at 
the beginning of the season was a difficult 
one. Overwhelming defeat was the tradi- 
tion of the past few years; the coaches 
and the men were strangers to each other 
and the men knew nothing of Haughton 
football; and the material was inferior to 
that of previous years, chiefly because of 
the lack of age and experience. The first 
three of these facts and their consequences 
are self-evident. The last may be usefully 
stated in more detail. 


The team consisted almost entirely of 
men who had had no previous experience 
whatever in inter-collegiate football. Kop- 
pisch, Brodil, Healy, Walder, Johnson, 
Van Brocklin, Tiihonen and Neale were 
the only old men on the squad, and of 
these Healy, Walker, Johnson and Van 
Brocklin were kept out of the major 
part of the season by injuries. All of the 
others of the twenty-eight men who were 
awarded “C’s” were either sophomores, or 
men who were practical novices at the 
game. As for instance, Jackson and 
Wiberg had never played a game of foot- 
ball before. Koppisch and Brodil were 
the only veteran letter men who played as 
regular first string men throughout the 
season, and even they were kept out of 
some games by “Doc” Barrett. And, in 
passing, too much praise cannot be given 
to those two men for their splendid and 
extraordinary work. 


instruction in Fundamentais. 


The work of the season consisted very 
largely of instruction in the fundamentals 
of football and the rudiments of Haugh- 
ton’s system of play. There was an enor- 
mous amount to learn. The signals, which 
are intricate, the plays, which are many in 
number and require the exact execution of 
individual assignments, the signals and dis- 
positions and plans of defense, the indi- 
vidual training in blocking, tackling, run- 
ning, passing, etc., all required a great 
amount of training before any results from 
actual scrimmage and practice in team 
play were possible. 


Because Haughton and his staff were ab- 
solutely without previous knowledge of the 
individual abilities of the respective mem- 
bers of the squad, and because his system 
of play called for a type of player different 
from the types heretofore utilized, a great 
deal of experimenting and readjusting 
with the material had to be done through- 
out the season. The extent to which this 
was done is shown by the fact that only 
four men of those who started the Ursinus 
game, also started the Dartmouth game. 


We believe that all of us, every player, 
student, professor and alumnus, thoroughly 
and heartily believe in Mr. Haughton, rec- 
ognize his ability and splendid influence, 
earnestly desire his continued presence 
with us, and love, honor and admire him 
for what he has done and been to us this 
year. 

Thorough Coaching. 

We believe the entire coaching was 
splendid. Every position of the team, cen- 
ter, guard, tackle, end, quarterback and 
back, had its special coach, who gave steady 
individual instruction to the candidates. 
Full coaches’ meetings were held many 
times each week, and on every Monday, 
these meetings were formal and thorough, 
lasted for many hours during the day and 
evening, and at the evening session were 
always attended by several members of the 


James R. Knapp, ’00, ’03L, the writer of the 
above article, needs no introduction to Columbia 
Alumni. He has been chairman of the Football Ad- 
visory Committee for several years and was large- 
ly responsible for the reorganization of the foot- 
ball policy, part of which brought Percy D. 
Haughton and his corps of capable assistant coaches 
to the University to train our gridiron squad. He 
also had a large share in the tremendous task of 
getting Baker Field ready for the 1923 football 
season. Knapp was a famous player as an under- 

raduate, and has always been interested in all 
anches of Columbia athletics.—Eb. 


Athletic and Football Committees. While 
Haughton always makes the final decision 
on all questions of any importance, he not 
only encourages, but insists on, the expres- 
sion of views and opinions from those 
around and under him, and gives them 
careful and intelligent consideration. Under 
Haughton nothing is left to chance, or to 
ill-considered snap judgment, and action on 
every detail is the result of carefully con- 
sidered decision. 

Careful and close attention was given 
to the training, the maintenance of scho- 
lastic standing and the surroundings and 
morale of the squad. With Dr. Withing- 
ton as Medical Director, and “Doc” Bar- 
rett as trainer, injured men were quickly 
withdrawn from play and given thorough 
attention, and were not permitted to ent 


danger themselves by resumption of play 
before they were fit for it. No man was 
overtrained or undertrained. 


An Excellent Squad. 

The spirit and discipline of the squad 
left nothing to be desired. Only one man 
of the Varsity Squad dropped out during 
the season for any cause except incapacita- 
tion by injuries. About 120 men came out 
for Varsity Football. Of these the Varsity 
Squad at the end of the season consisted 
of forty-two men, and the second squad— 
now called the Junior Varsity Squad—con- 
sisted of fifty men, all of whom practiced 
regularly. 

We believe that the first year of Mr. 
Haughton’s coaching has been successful 
in its principal purpose, namely, the laying 
of the best foundation for the future. 

It is certainly true that there is nothing 
inherently wrong with the spirit or per- 
sonnel of the Columbia undergraduate. 
The squad has responded to discipline, in- 
struction and the demand for fighting 
qualities, with a most encouraging and re- 
markable alacrity. It and we all have, 
however, yet to learn the “winning spirit 
which will not brook defeat.” 

It is also true that at no time did the 
team play glaringly stupid or helpless and 
inefhcient football. It is also true that 
throughout the season the team showed a 
consistent improvement and that with the 
exception of the Williams game, it played 
eəch week a better game than the week 
before. All of the quarter-backs directed 
the team with intelligence and with com- 
paratively few errors of judgment, al- 
though none of them had ever played 
in a Varsity game before. The team did 
not lose the knowledge of the different ele- 
ments of play once it had learned them, 
and discouraging relapses into old faults 
were few. 


Development of the Team. 

In the early games of the season, the 
men had assimilated little more than the 
rudiments of individual play, and until the 
second half of the Pennsylvania game, the 
team consisted of eleven individuals with 
little ability to co-operate. Real defensive 
work appeared for the first time in the 
Cornell game. Offensive interference, 
which was a subject apparently unknown 
to almost the entire squad, and is the most 
difficult branch of the game, appeared for 
the first time in the N. Y. U. game. There 
was no reliable punter on the Varsity 
squad. Koppisch and Van Brocklin, who 
were the only punters, were both inconsis- 
tent because of leg injuries. A fatally se- 
rious defect in this respect was saved only 
by the ability of George Pease to kick the 
low bounding punt toward the side lines. 
The handling of punts throughout the sea- 
son was of high order. 

We believe. that the plan pursued in re- 
gard- to ‘secret ‘practice justified itself. It 
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undoubtedly increased the efficiency of the 
practice, and so far as we have been able 
to ascertain, did no harm in any respect. 
We were disappointed because we did 
not win more games. We shall never be 
satisfied with a season which docs not con- 
tain a respectable number of victories over 
good teams. In more detail we were dis- 
appointed with the first half of the Penn- 
sylvania game, the entire Williams game, 
and the last half of the Dartmouth game. 
The first half of the Pennsylvania game 
was the result of a clear case of stage 
fright due to inexperience. The Williams 
game was the result of a slump and let- 


down, which extended throughout the team 
and the student body and Alumni as well. 
The last half of the Dartmouth game was. 
of course, very largely the result of the 
less of Walter Koppisch by serious injury, 
and the size of the score was in large part 
the result of the taking of long chances in 
the attempt to win the game until the 
end, rather than playing safe to hold the 
score down, but nevertheless we were dis- 
appointed because we had expected the 
team to play far beyond any previously 
shown ability. 

We are satisfied with the general pro- 
gress in the art of football, shown by the 


Captain Koppisch—That’s All 


PFANN AND KOPPISCH 
THE OUTSTANDING 
STARS IN BRILLIANT 
BACKFIELDS. 


Walter Koppisch is to my 
mind the fastest man playing 
football. I do not believe there 
is an eleven in the country that 
he could not have made. Nor 
do I think there is a more able 
artist at pulling a man down 
from behind. He caught Pfann, 
which is praise indeed. He was 
the kingpin of the new system 
at Celumbia, and as an individ- 
ual he happened to be well out 
ahead of the best that that sys- 
tem could porine in the way of 
support. e might be a better 
kicker, but that is not a serious 
defect. He simply had to take 
on the kicking for his eleven. 
But once at the line of scrim- 
mage, it would take the sharpest 
sort of backfield defence to 
check him short of a long run. 
Koppisch’s attack and defence, 
his work with the forward pass, 
his quick picking of the holes 
that were made for him, his neat 
use of the arm, all these mark 
him as one of tbe season’s great 


backs. 
—Herbert Reed (“Right Wing”) 
in ne Y. Evening Post, Dec. 


FIVE PLAYERS STAND 
OUT ABOVE THE REST 


Richeson and Mallory of 
Yale, Pfann of Cornell, 
Koppisch of Columbia and 
Wilson of Penn = State 
Make Football History. 


Percy Haughton has been the 
tutor this year of one of the 
most gallant... figures in 
football—Walter Koppisch. The 
Columbia captain has football 
brains, courage and a track 
star’s speed. Behind a line 
such as Harvard, Yale, Cornell 
and Syracuse sent to the foot- 
ball wars Koppisch would surely 
be rated an All-American star. 
He has been a gallant figure be- 
cause in spite of lack of sup- 
port equal to his own efforts he 
as given of everything he had 
to bring a little bit of football 
glory to the Blue and White 
rooters. 


... Against N. Y. U. he 
ran wild, and once got loose 
against Dartmouth to go over 
for Columbia’s only score. Kop- 
pisch also belongs to the modest 
clan who would rather have 
their deeds do all the talking 
necessary to crashing the gate 
in any mythical Hall of Fame. 
—Patterson McNutt in the N. 
Y. World, Dec. 9, 1923. 

© Keystone. 


work of the team. We are satisfied with 
the spirit and conduct of the players, with 
the efficiency of the coaching and with the 
general mutual support and co-operation 
among trustees, faculty, alumni and student 
bedy. And we are confident that future 
increasing success will result from the 
progress already made. 


Plans for Next Year. 


Our plans for next season are already 
under way. We shall endeavor to continue 
along the same lines of development. re- 
taining as much of the present coaching 
staff as is possible. We plan to add Frank 
Brodil to the staff, as the first player who 
has shown the qualities necessary for a 
competent coach, and in line with our pol- 
icy of building up Columbia Football tra- 
dition. We will welcome any criticism or 
suggestions of any kind for next season’s 
work from alumnus, professor or student. 
To be of value, these should be made at 
this time, and before we have made the de- 
cisions to which they may be pertinent. 
This applies particularly to suggestions of 
new types of offensive or defensive play. 
We have doubtless made some mistakes, 
and we shal be sincerely glad to have 
them pointed out, so that they may be 
corrected. 

We have made a start, but a start only. 
We have not yet accomplished any of the 
results which count. To accomplish these 
our efforts must become more intensive. 
Every player, every student, every alumnus 
must give his best. The job of the alum- 
nus is (1) to attend the games; (2) to 
keep in touch with, and encourage indi- 
vidual students; (3) to help to get the best 
kind of men to enter Columbia. 

We must not be satisfied with our own 
efforts as long as there is some one hittle 
thing we might have done for success and 
did not do, and we must not be satisfied 
with anything short of victories. 


Former Camp Columbia Student Fined 
Two Trillion Marks 

Columbia men who attended Camp Co- 
lumbia in 1917 to get military training 
under Captain Ralph Hodder-Williams 
will be interested to learn that C. Hooven 
Griffis, one of the fifty-seven members of 
the Camp at that time, was recently sen- 
tenced to serve twenty-one months in 
prison, and to pay a fine of two trillion 
marks for conspiring to kidnap Grover 
Cleveland Bergdoll, American’ draft 
evader, in Germany, last August. Those 
who assisted Griffis got off with smaller 
sentences. Although Griffis was the Camp 
Bugler in 1917, he was popular with all 
members of the military establishment. 


The Columbia University Club has re- 
cently added to the convenience of mem- 
bers by installing two private telephone 
lines with prominent theater ticket agen- 
cies. Members of the Club can order 
tickets by telephone, to be charged against 
their house’ accounts. 
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HE FAMOUS BisHoPp LAMP-PRIZEWINNER $590 
FROM AMONG 407 COMPETITIVE DESIGNS - COMPLETE pasting 
(FOR ELECTRICITY, OIL OR GAS) 


ECORATIVE. | 
IARTS|EAGUE 


Froor Lamps TO SMOKERS’ STANDS 
Mait Boxes to GRECIAN STATUETTES 


Authentic, signed productions from the 


eens . 


weUa 


original designs of Master Artists. 


IDEAL GIFTS 


There is a comforting assurance in purchasing any article that Taste, 
Quality, and Workmanship, are unquestionable, 


>. 


A 


The basis on which the League operates makes it possible to offer 
unique values. 


<, 


Will you come and see for yourself, or shall we send you illustrated 
literature? A post card will do and please mention the Alumni News. 
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Bill Cook’s Freshmen Have Excellent Gridiron Season 


When college first opened this fall, Bill 
Cook, director of freshmen activities and 
coach of the freshmen football team, had 
some seventy candidates report to him for 
the first practice session on South Field. 
This is the largest frosh squad in the foot- 
ball history of the University, and is taken 
as a good sign of the steady, but gradual, 
flow of good high school and prep school 
material towards Morningside. 

Most of the men who came out for the 
team had little prep school experience. 
They had played football for perhaps one 
year and were for the most part new to 
the game. Cook, ably assisted by Ben- 
jamin Hubbard, Graduate Treasurer of 
Kings Crown; Bill Grace, ’22; Owen Rey- 
nolds, end coach for the Varsity in 1922; 
Jack McWillie, ’26, and Frank Farrell, ’26, 
produced a fine machine which won three 
games and lost one. 

The material was light but aggressive 
and anxious to learn. The Junior Varsity 
was defeated in the first game by a score of 
24 to 0. The Wesleyan freshmen were 
next defeated by a score of 44 to 0, and 
the strong Irving School lost to the Lion 
Cubs by a score of 27 to 7 at Tarrytown. 
The prep school team was leading at the 
opening of the fourth quarter, 7 to 6. 
One afternoon the freshmen went up to 
Baker Field and scrimmaged with the 
Varsity, holding their older opponents to a 
lone field goal. The Cornell freshmen 
won the only game from Cook’s team, by 
a score of 9 to 0. It was a hard fought 
game. 


Cyril Empringham, a graduate of Yonk- 
ers High School, was captain of the team. 
He was a halfback and could do most any- 
thing; punt, run with the ball, take out 
and back up the line well. 

The following is the list of the fresh- 
men who were awarded their numerals: 
Empringham, halfback, from Yonkers H. 


1 
I 
' e 


rem 


r 


Bill 


S.; Roberts, halfback, from Salt Lake 
City; Robbins, halfback, from Stamford, 
Conn.; Hanley, halfback, from Erie (Pa.) 
Central H. Ss.) LaCouriere, halfback, from 
the Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H.; 
Jeffords, halfback, from Jamaica; Foley, 
quarterback, from Tarrytown; Eisenberg, 
quarterback, from Staunton Military Acad- 


emy ; French, centre, from Horace Mann; 
Kelly, centre, from Rochester; Hamilton, 
guard, from Pawling School; Schactner, 


guard, from Dickinson H. S., Jersey City; 
Adleman, guard, from Erasmus Hall; 
Johnston, guard, from Evander Childs; 
Fiseman, guard, from Horace Mann; Case, 
tackle, from Staunton M. A.; Case, tackle, 
from Kent School; Curtis, tackle, from 
Peekskill; Richardson, end, from Kent; 
Byrne, end, from Townsend Hall; Thomp- 
son, end, from New Rochelle; Haas, end, 
from Evander Childs, and Hoy, end, from 
St. Mary’s Prep. of Maryland. 

There is some likely looking Varsity 
material in this group. Many of the fresh- 
men are still in the growing stage and 
should be heavier and much the wiser in 
the ways of the game when next Septem- 
ber comes around. 

The backs are especially promising. 
Hanley, Roberts and Empringham are good 
punters and should develop fast under the 
individual coaching system of the Varsity. 
Either man from the group could be used 
as a triple threat. 

French, who played regularly at centre, 
should make a strong bid for Frank Brod- 
il’s place next year. He has had the benefit 
of some excellent coaching at Prep. School. 


Ed Kennedy has his swimmers and water 
polo men hard at work every day. The 


swimming team should be a much better 
outfit than the one which represented the 
University last year. 
yard swimmer, is captain. 
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A SCRAPPING SQUAD OF FRESHMEN. 


cnce holder of the Pacifc Coast diving 
title, is taking care of Louis Balbach’s 
former position. Bill Wright, the former 
Erie, Pa., schoolboy star and captain of 
the Freshmen last year, will be Kennedy’s 
most dependable man in the sprints. 

The water polo men can’t agree upon a 
captain and it is not unlikely that they 
will go through the season captainless. 
The squad looks good, and should do well 
in league competition. 


There has been much talk about the 
Varsity football schedule for next year. 
All regret Dartmouth’s inability to come 
down to the city for another game on 
Thanksgiving Day. The Hanover authori- 
ties do not want to stretch their season 
again so late. 

Amherst, Middlebury and Ursinus may 
be missing from Baker Field in 1924. 
St. Lawrence, which is remembered as 
the first team which Columbia played 
after the return of the game in 1915, 
will take the date held this year by Am- 
herst. 

The Penn game will again take place 
on Franklin Field towards the latter 
part of October. Williams, Wesleyan, 
Cornell and New York University will 
most likely be listed. 


The Athletic Association has recently 
published a memorandum concerning 
tickets for the Basketball Games during 
the coming winter. 

As in the case of football tickets, reser- 
vations can be made by mail, with check 
enclosed. The price of tickets is $1.00 each 
for the Wesleyan and Navy Games, and 
$1.50 for the games with Penn, Princeton, 
N. Y. U., Yale, Dartmouth, and Cornell. 
Reservations can not be made by telephone. 

Games will start at about 8:15 P. M. 
Dancing will follow all League Games. 


Cook (extreme left) and his first year warriors, who went through the past)season|winning three games and losing one. 
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William Angus 


Incorporated 


Contractors 
Stone Setting 


15 East 40th Street, New York City 


NIPPON 
GARDEN — 


M. SATOW 
Holiday Novelties 
Oriental Beads 
Flower Dishes 
Art Vases, Lamps and Shades 


REASONABLE PRICES 


259 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


OVERCOATS 


An Exclusive Line 
of 
BOX COATS 


and 
GREAT COATS 
Modeled from approved English Styles 


In pleasing patterns and fabrics that are mee ting 
with favor amongst well dressed men. 


$34.50 — $55.00 


one 


154 FOURTH AVENUE 
(Near 14th St.) 
New York 


George A. Dugan 
Company 
Engineers and Contractors 


General Building Construction 


Alterations 


O 


ECONOMY AND SPEED 
Difficult Work Solicited 


E 


Fifth Avenue Building 
200 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Telephones: Gramercy 0116-0117 
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CHINA BATHROOM ACCESSORIES 


Ghe Fairfacto Company 


234 WEST FOURTEENTH STREET 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Laboratory Apparatus, Chemical Reagents, Drugs, 
Minerals and Stains 


Prescription Department largest in New York City. 


Standard Solutions made in our Laboratory; Special 
Glass Apparatus, according to blueprint, in our Glass 
Blowing Department; and Testing Machines of various 
kinds, including Balances, Colorimeters, Viscosimeters, 
Polariscope Tubes, etc., in our Machine Shop. 


Visit us or write, advising your requirements. 


EFIMER & AMEND 


Established 1851 
NEW YORK, N. Y. Third Ave., 18th to 19th St. 


Washington, D. C. : Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Display Room Branch Office 
Ev’n’g. Star Bldg. 8085 Jenkins Arcade. 


E. F. KEATING COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


Wrought Iron and Steel Pipe 


General Offices: 452-454 Water Street New York City 
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Alumni Notes 


’74L—Joseph E. Newburger, justice 
of the Supreme Court, was removed to 
Roosevelt Hospital on December 5 from 
his residence, 1 West 70th Street, and 
was operated on for gallstones. He was 
reported at the hospital late on Decem- 
ber 8 to be resting comfortably and to 
be in a satisfactory condition. 

’*89 P&S—William M. Carhart has an- 
nounced the removal of his office to 30 
East 58th Street, New York City, where 
he will continue in the general prac- 
tice of medicine. 

96, °99_L—A testimonial dinner for Su- 
preme Court Justice Joseph M. Proskauer 
in celebration of his recent election to 
the bench, by the East Side Voters’ 
League, was held at Phillips Russian Ba- 
Tariy 50 Delancey Street, on December 


’99L— Edwin P. Shattuck, Francis N. 
Bangs, 10, °13L, and Clinton D. Winant, 
"14L, announce that they have formed a 
partnership for the practice of law at 42 
Broadway, under the firm name of Shat- 
tuck, Bangs and Winant. Shattuck was 
formerly with the firm of Shattuck, 


Francis Emory Fiırca, Inc. 


PRINTERS & PUBLISHERS 


The Fitch Service—it’s readable 
Bowling Green 1986 
138 Pearl Street 


~ ras t 


New York 


LHE ESCBLLENT 
RESTAURANTS OF THE 


ALAMAC 


at 71st St. and Broadway 


THE MEDIEVAL GRILLE 
DINNER DANCES NIGHTLY 
Tea Dansants 4 to 6 Each Saturday 


and Sunday 


ae Bk OL POCHE 
TROPICAL CONGO ROOM 


ON THE 20TH FLOOR 
From Ten Each Night 
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Glenn and Ganter, which was recently 
dissolved. 

"12, ’14L—Rufus J. Trimble, formerly 
legal adviser to the export department 
of the Texas Company, has resumed the 
general practice of the law at 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, in association with 
Mr. Stuart McNamara. 

"14, ’16L—On December 1, 1923, Duane 
R. Dills and Frank H. Towsley, ’21L, 
announced the formation of a partnership 
for the general practice of law under the 
firm name of Dills and Towsley, with 
offices in tue Pershing Square Building, 
New York. Dills is living at 248 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. Towsley is 
making his home at 22 Kentor Place, 
Allwood, New Jersey. 


14 Hon—John H. Finley, of the New 
York Times, has accepted the presidency 
of the National Child Welfare Associa- 
tion. 


19—-In order to accommodate their 
son, John Wheeler, then at the age of two 
months, Mr. and Mrs. Francis W. 
Rogers exchanged apartment life in the 
Bronx for country life in Queens, about 
one month ago. Their new address is 


TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE STATIONERY 


INSEPARABLY 


ASSOCIATED WITH QUALITY 


MAIL Inquiries GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ “STREET 
NEW YORK 


tHe OZA 
lyf 
“TAILORS 


AL = * 1014 CHAPEL STREET - NEW HAVEN ° 
SATISFACTORILY EXECUTED -|1 EAST 47*®STREET-NEW YORK: * 
Makers of Smart but Conservative Clothes for College Men 


John Buckle, Inc. 


Wholesale |Fruits 
and Vegetables 


Hotels and Steamships Supplied 


872-874 Washington Street 


Most Enchanting Music in the Universe 
PAUL SPECHT AND ORCHESTRA 
Phone Endicott 5000 


New York"City =$ 


Qe J 


Telephone Watkins 3600 
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Telephones: Watkins 9901-2 


Southern Beef (Company 
Specialties in 


High Grade Meats, Lambs, 
and Poultry 


= 


Are Now Located in Their New Premises 


690 Hudson Street 


near 14th Street 


New York City 


With the Most Up-to-Date and Sanitary Refrigerating 
Plant in the City 


A 
clean smoke 


at all times 


Where others have failed, 
Sasieni—complete master of his 
craft—has succeeded; designed 
a pipe-stem which, while halting 
all tobacco crumbs and both 
cooling and drying the smoke, 
neither retards “drawing” nor 
detracts from the full smoke- 
fragrance. 


The Sasieni 

WARWICK 

one of many 
models, 


$8.50 


Exclusive with all 
Sasienit Pipes is 
this universally 
sought cleansing 
device. 


Each 


gives 


Sasieni 
smoking comfort in its perfect 
balance, grace of line, and mel- 
lowness from six weeks’ bak- 
ing of the 100 year old briar. 

Famed in London, the models 


supreme 


of this renowned pipe-maker 
are now imported to America 
and shown by better class deal- 
ers. A complete descriptive list 
can be had by writing the 
American agents. 


AMERICAN DISTRIBUTORS 
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225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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3312 168th Street, Flushing, Long Is- 
land, N. Y. 

"19, ’22L—Elwood W. Kemp, Jr., noti- 
fies the News that he wants all bills, 
notifications, magazines, etc., to be 
mailed to him at Room 1424, 2 Rector 
Street, New York. 


Necrology 


’69L—R. Wayne Parker, on Novem- 
ber 28, in Paris, France. As Represen- 
tative from the present Ninth and the 
old Sixth and Seventh New Jersey dis- 
tricts, Parker served twelve terms in 
Congress. After a term as New Jersey 
Assemblyman he first ran for Congress 
on the Republican ticket in 1892, but 
was defeated. Two years later he was 
elected. After being twice defeated he 
Was again returned to Washington in 
1916 and was re-elected in 1920. In 1884 
Parker married Miss Eleanor Kinzie 
Gordon, of Savannah. She survives him 
with a son and three daughters. 

’75L—Daniel Peixotto Hays on Satur- 
day, November 24, at his home, 260 
West 76th Street, New York. Aged 69 
years. Hays was a prominent member 
of the New York bar. He was a senior 
member of the law firm of Hays, Hersh- 
field & Wolf, at 115 Broadway, New 
York. He was a member of an old Jew- 
ish New York family, and had been at 
one time or another connected with 
nearly every Jewish charity in the me- 
tropolis. He was Treasurer of the Har- 
lem Federation for Jewish Communal 
Work, Trustee of the Jewish Publication 
Society, Governor of the Judaeans, Pres- 
ident of the Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation, Jewish Chautauqua, Director of 
the Montefiore Home, and Secretary of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary. Hays 
was formerly President of the village of 
Pleasantville, and at the opening of the 
new school of that village in 1910 he read 
the quaint deed by which his ancester 
conveyed to the village the land for the 
site of the original school building. The 
document, tattered and yellow with age, 
is framed and has a place on the walls 
of the school of Pleasantville. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, five daughters and 
a son. 

’81L-—William Livingston Bruen (Yale 
B.A. 779) on October 24, in New York 
City. Bruen was a great-grandson of 
John Jay, 1764, the first chief justice of 
the United States Supreme Court. After 
graduating from the Columbia Law 
School, Bruen was admitted to the bars 
of New York and West Virginia, and 
practiced his profession in New York 
City until 1885. Three years later 
he was admitted to the bar of the 
District of Columbia, and practiced 
law in Washington until 1890, when 
he entered the banking business 
which, however, he gave up a few years 
later. He studied theology for several 
years and in 1897 he was ordained to the 
ministry in New York City by the 
Church Missionary Alliance. The fol- 
lowing year he was called to the pastor- 
ate of the Wilson Memorial Independent 
Methodist Church in Washington. While 
living there he took a prominent part in 
philanthropic work, founding the Bruen 
Mission and other charitable organiza- 
tions. He afterwards resumed the prac- 
tice of law in New York City, but retired 
from active practice about two years 
ago. Bruen had been married twice. In 
1892 he married his second wife, who 
was Miss Elizabeth Archer, of Balti- 
more, Md. Digitiz 
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The COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. SrILer, Proprietor 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS 


AND SOUVENIRS 


Student? Discounts 
Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


1224 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR [20TH STREET 


Riverdale Country School 


RIVERDALE-ON-HUDSON 
New YORK 
FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia ’99 
HEADMASTER 


A College Preparatory Boarding and Day 
School of High Scholastic Standing 


Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory of 
One Hundred Single Rooms 


For illustrated catalog address the 
Headmaster 


If you have seen 
this spot, forget 
it and read be- 
low: 


WE’LL MAIL ANY BOOK OR 
ARTICLE TO ANY COLUM- 
BIA ALUMNUS AT A DIS- 
COUNT OF AT LEAST 10%. 


PLEASE REFER TO THIS AD 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PRESS BOOKSTORE 


Onthe Campus Journalism Building 


2960 Broadway, New York 


“THE STORE WHERE YOU 
TRADED DURING COL- 
LEGE DAYS" 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Chartered Sy X 1799 
5 3 


40 Wall Street, New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits 
over $23,500,000.00 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 
RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 

Georce McNEIR 
ArTHUR G. MEYER 
Jonn C. Moore 
CHARLES E. Potts 
SAMUEL SLOAN 
JAMES SPEYER 


J. E. ALDRED 
STEPHEN BAKER 
BerTRAM H. BORDEN 
MARSHALL FIELD 
MICHAEL FRIEDSAM 
W ALTER JENNINGS 
RayMonp E. JONES CARL F. STURHAHN 
Henry K. McHarg GEORGE ZABRISKIE 
JOHN STEWART BAKER 


Uptown Office: 
31 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. C. 
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Winter-time at Columbia 


“The British Commonwealth of Nations” 
By Robert L. Schuyler, '03, '09Ph.D. 
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MATHEMATICAL PHILOSOPHY 


A Study of Fate and Freedom 


Lectures for Educated Laymen 


By CASSIUS J. KEYSER, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Adrain Professor of Mathematics in Columbia University 


GINO LORTA, eminent Italian savant, Professor of Muthematies in the University of Genoa, says: 
“Upon completing the study of this beautiful work of the American professor the thought occurred 
to me that if some mathematician having a thorough knowledge of English were to translate the book 
into French, . . ., he would render a signal service not only to science in general, but also to 
civilization.” 

PROFESSOR WAL BENJ. SMITH, great American scholar, says in the Montst: 

“Mathematical Philosophy, in every way a noble and brilliant work, . . ., honors the Uni- 
versity of its birth.” 

PROFESSOR J. W. YOUNG, of Dartmouth College, writes: 

“Educators would confer a boon upon their country were they to repair to a mountain top, 

and there read and ponder this discussion.” 
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The Columbia University Press Book Store on the Campus 


Established 1851 Incorporated 1897 


Eimer & Amend 


Industrial and Educational Laboratory Apparatus ; 
Bacteriological, Chemical and Metallurgical Laboratory Supplies; 


Chemical Reagents, Drugs, Minerals and Stains. 


New York City. 
Vhird Avenue, 18th to 19th Street 


Pittsburgh Office: 8085 Jenkins Arcade 
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What Shall Be the Alumni Day Program?— 
Alumni may not realize that Alumni Day is a distinc- 
tively Columbia function, It was conceived about fifteen 
vears ago as a day to bring former students and alumni 
hack to the campus, and since that time the idea has 
heen copied at many institutions. Like most ideas it 
has been susceptible of change, and we have been trying 
ever since the war to hit upon a program that we could 
declare as a standard to follow in the coming years, or 

formulate proof that such a standard can not be 
determined. Either proposition is a difficult one, and 
successive committees have tackled it, brought to a solu- 
tion thereof a vast amount of hard work and deep 
thought, and still we seem to be as far away from the 
answer as we ever were. Now «Alumni Day, 1924, 


almost upon us and we feel certain that we voice the 
sentiments of all the members of the committee in charge 
when we request any alumnus who has any thoughts 
upon the matter to send them immediately to the Secre- 
tary of the Federation. 


Another Glance at the Local Club Situation.—At 
the risk of boring alumni who are not directly interested 
and with no purpose except to keep alive a question 
which the News thinks should receive attention until 
some solution is offered, we wish to call to the attention 
of local club officials further evidence of their apathy 
in alumni affairs which has just come to hand. 


Ever since the formation of the Alumm Federation 
there has been provision for representation of the local 
clubs upon the Board of Directors of the central organ- 
ization. Nomination of these representatives is called 
for each year under the terms of the Federation Consti- 
tution. There are five Directors at Large to represent 
the Local Clubs and the General Members and each 
Club is accorded ample opportunity to present its nomi- 
wees. The lists are closed on December 31. This year 
only two names were presented by the Clubs. 


It is manifestly impossible for alumni living far away 
from New York to attend regular monthly meetings of 
the Directors. There are, however, plenty of potential 
local club enthusiasts who could easily perform the func- 
tions required and who could look after the interests 
of the clubs when the Directors meet. Besides, there 
are numerous Clubs near enough to New York to select 
representatives who would not only be able to come to 
meetings but who would actually do so. There have 
heen a few isolated instances in the history of the Fed- 
eration where this has occurred, and when such a mem- 
ber did attend to his duties the Board was able to get 
first-hand knowledge of local club affairs — mat can be 
secured in no other way. 

This question is one which carries a double responsi- 
lility—that of the; Federation and of) the Clubs them- 
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selves. We have maintained that the heavier responsi- 
bility rests upon the Clubs in the present stage of our 
alumni development, and we believe that if there are 
not enough alumni in the local club ranks who are 


January 4, 1924 


willing to give some thought and study to the end that 
this problem can be solved, there is little chance that 
the Federation Directors, minus local club representa- 
tion, can hit upon the proper remedy. 


The New British Commonwealth of Nations 


By Robert Livingston Schuyler, ’03, ’09PhD, Associate Professor of History. 


The Constitution of the Irish Free 
State requires all members of the Irish 
Parliament to take the following oath: 
“I, ———_——., do solemnly swear true 
faith and allegiance to the Constitution 
of the Irish Free State as by law estab- 
lished, and that I will be faithful to His 
Majesty King George V., his heirs and 
successors by law, in virtue of the com- 
mon citizenship of Ireland with. Great 
Britain and her adherence to and mem- 
bership in the group of nations forming 
the British Commonwealth of Nations.” 

What is this “British Commonwealth 
oi Nations,” and how has it arisen? 

For many years the name “British Em- 
pire’ has been felt to be a misleading 
designation for the group of peoples who 
are legally subject to the British Crown. 
It suggests a relationship of superiority 
and inferiority between the peoples of 
the Empire. It suggests the ascendency 
of Great Britain over the colonies, the 
idea of domination, of exploitation. 
During the late war, a new name for 
the empire was coined: “The British 
Commonwealth,” or “The British Com- 
monwealth of Nations.” It soon ac- 
quired general currency, and presently 
came into official use. It was popular- 
ized by various writers and speakers in 
England, and in the British Dominions, 
especially by General Smuts during the 
course of a speech-making tour in Eng- 
land in 1917. It is now used in such 
an authoritative work as Whitaker’s 
Almanac as a substitute for the older 
“British Empire.” 

More important, however, than the 
origin of the new name is the evolution 
of the peculiar type of political associa- 
tion to which the name is now. applied. 
The first subject that must engage the 
attention of anyone who seeks for the 
origin of the British Commonwealth is 
the rise of colonial self-government. We 
need here to correct a common error. 
The statement has very often been made 
that colonial self-government was a re- 
sult of the American Revolution. In 
comparing the present relations between 
Great Britain and the self-governing 
Dominions with her relations with her 
old colonies before the American Revo- 
lution, one cannot but be impressed by 
the contrast; and it is not strange that 
it has been assumed that the change came 
as a result of the American Revolution. 
The fact. however, is that for more than 
fifty vears after the Revolution, British 
colonial policy was less liberal than it 
had been before, and there is no evidence 
to show that British statesmen learned 
any lesson in colonial government from 
the revolt of the American colonies. 
© In 1791 the British Parliament set up 
a constitution for Canada, which repro- 
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In view of the political situation in Great 
Britain at this time, the above article dealing 
ccith the evolution of the British Commonwealth 
ts particularly interestina. The Editors are deeply 
indebted to Professor Schunxler for its prepara- 
tion, and we hope that from time to time other 
members of the University faculty will make 
similar contributions.—Ed, 


duced the worst features of the political 
system in the old American colonies. 
Under this constitution, friction of all 
kinds rapidly developed—tfrictéon be- 
tween the two races resident in Canada, 
the French and the British, between the 
two houses of the Legislature, and be- 
tween the Executive and the Legisla- 
ture, accompanied by incessant and med- 
dlesome interference by the British Gov- 
ernment in the internal affairs of the 
colony. This unworkable scheme of gov- 
ernment was brought to an end by the 
revolt that broke out in Canada in 1837, 
a revolt which was suppressed without 
difficulty, but which led to momentous 
consequences. 


In 1839, Lord Durham was sent out 
by the British Government to investigate 
conditions in Canada and report upon 
them to the British Government. His 
famous Report has been called the 
Magna Charta of the modern British 
Empire. Its principal recommendation 
was the establishment in Canada of that 
system of responsible government with 
which Englishmen at home were already 
familiar. What he proposed was that 
the government of Canada should be 
carried on by Canadian ministers re- 
sponsible to the Canadian Legislature, as 
the government of Great Britain was 
carried on by British ministers responsi- 
ble to the British Parliament. 
a very radical proposal at a time when 
almost all the political leaders of Eng- 
land believed that a grant of responsible 
government to a colony would inevitably 
result in the complete independence of 
the colony. To quote from this famous 
document : 

“It is not by weakening, but strength- 
ening the influence of the people on its 
Government; by confining within much 
narrower bounds than those hitherto 
allotted to it, and not by extending the 
interference of the imperial authorities 
in the details of colonial affairs, that I 
believe that harmony is to be restored, 
where dissension has so long prevailed. 

: It needs no change in the prin- 
ciples of government, no invention of a 
new constitutional theory, to supply the 
remedy which would, in my opinion, com- 
pletely remove the existing political dis- 
orders. It needs but to follow out con- 
sistently the principles of the British 
Constitution, and introduce into the Gov- 
ernment of these great Colonies those 
wise provisions, by which alone the 
working of the representative system can 
in any country be rendered harmonious 
and efficient. The Crown must 

submit to the necessary con- 
sequences of representative institutions ; 
and if it has to carry on the Government 
in unison with a representative body, it 
must consent to carry it on by means of 
those in whom that representative body 
has confidence.” 

Lord Durham’s proposal for responsi- 
ble government in Canada stopped far 
short, however, of full self-government. 
In his opinion, it was necessary to rę- 
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serve certain subjects of general import- 
ance to the whole empire for imperial, 
that is, British, control. He enumerated 
four such subjects: the making of the 
colonial constitution, the disposal of pub- 
lic Jands in the colony, the regulation of 
its external trade, and the control of its 
foreign relations. It will be observed 
that these constituted very important 
limitations on full self-government. 

_ The British Government in reorganiz- 
ing the constitutional system of Canada 
followed some of Durham’s recommenda- 
tions, but were not prepared at once for 
the bold step of conceding responsible gov- 
ernment to the colony, and it was not 
until 1848, during the governorship of 
Lord Elgin, that the constitutional prin- 
ciple of responsible government was 
firmly established in Canada, since which 
time it has never been called in question. 
During the next ten years the other 
British North American colonies (Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, Newfoundland), which were not 
at this time united politically to the 
province of Canada, secured the same sys- 
tem of government. In the Australasian 
colonies, with the exception of Western 
Australia, responsible government was at- 
tained during the decade 1850-1860, and 
in 1872, it was established in Cape Colony 
in South Africa. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century, it was universally 
recognized that government by a local 
ministry, responsible to the local legis- 
lature, was the normal form of govern- 
ment for all of the politically advanced 
colonies of the empire. 

As important as the geographical spread 
of responsible government in the British 
Empire has been the extension of the 
scope of colonial self-government. Soon 
after the publication of Lord Durham's 
Report, Canada claimed the right to dis- 
pose of her public lands to suit herself, 
and the claim was acquiesced in by the 
British Government. The question of the 
right of a colony with responsible gov- 
ernment to control its own commercial 
affairs was really settled in 1859. In that 
year, the parliament of Canada levied a 
tariff which imposed protective duties on 
imports coming into the province from 
Great Britain as well as from foreign 
countries, British manufacturers at once 
took alarm, fearing that their products 
would be excluded from the Canadian 
market, and brought great pressure to 
bear on the British Government to dis- 
allow the Canadian tariff, as it had a 
legal right to do. The Canadian Goy- 
ernment insisted upon the constitutional 
right of the Canadian Parliament to im- 
pose such import duties as it saw fit, 
and the British Government conceded the 
claim. Since that time, Great Britain has 
made no attempt to prevent any of the 
self-governing colonies from passing such 
tariff laws as they have desired. The con- 
stitutions of all the present British 
Dominions (Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, and the Irish Free 
State) were framed in the Dominions 
themselves;jand>were afterwards ratified 
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by the British Parliament in the form 
of a statute. Even in the field of foreign 
relations, the self-governing colonies came 
to acquire important powers, and when 
the great war broke out in 1914, the only 
really important respect in which they 
were not fully self-governing was in the 
making of war and peace. 

There was a time when it seemed 
probable that the ultimate outcome of col- 
onal self-government would be the com- 
plete independence of the colonies, and 
the dismemberment of the empire. Such 
was the prevailing view among British 
statesmen and officials most closely con- 
nected with the colonies during the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century. There 
was widespread belief in England and in 
the colonies that the Gladstone ministry, 
which came into power in 1868, actually 
desired to bring about this result. Certain 
incidents in the colonial policy of the 
Gladstone Government which seemed to 
point to this conclusion evoked strong 
protest in the colonies and in England, 
and it was with this reaction against the 
supposed anti-imperialism of the Liberal 
Party, that the new sentiment of im- 
perialism m England began. It was soon 
made clear that whatever might be the 
desires of statesmen, the rank and file 
of the British people were not in favor 
of cutting the colonies adrift, and that 
the colonies themselves did not desire 
independence. Colonial questions began 
to attract attention in England. and asso- 
ciations were formed to counteract the 
anti-imperial tendencies and to promote 
the cause of closer union between Great 
Britain and the colonies. The most in- 
fluential of these, which is still in exist- 
ence, was the Royal Colonial Institute, 
founded in 1869. Disraeli, who was ut 
the time leader of the Opposition, seized 
on the preservation of the empire as a 
party issue, and, though he had himself, 
m earlicr days, expressed the view that 
the colonies were destined to become in- 
dependent. and were a burden to the 
mother country, he now sought to identify 
the Liberal Party with anti-imperialism. 
He succeeded in making the unity of the 
empire an issue in the general election of 
1874, which resulted in a victory for the 
Conservatives. From this time onward, 
we do not find any political leaders in 
England talking about colonial independ- 
ence and the dismemberment of the em- 
pire. 


Proposals for Federation 


About the same time, the expression 
“Imperial Federation” began to come into 
use. When we remember that the Cana- 
dian provinces had recently (1867) joined 
together in a federal union, and that the 
German Empire, founded in 1871, was a 
federation. it will not seem strange that 
some Englishmen began to think that in 
federation between Great Britain and the 
self-governing colonies might lie the solu- 
tion of the problem of the re-organization 
ot the British Empire. The term “Im- 
perial Federation” was used in a 
loose sense to describe any sort of pro- 
posal that looked toward a strengthening 
oi the bonds between Great Britain and 
the colonies, whether it was a proposal 
for genuine federation or not. In 1884, 
the Imperial Federation League was 
founded in London, for the purpose of 
promoting imperial sentiment and closer 
union with the colonies. Branches of 
the central League were established in 
the colonies, and the movement undoubt- 
edly performed very important services 
in strengthening the idea of imperial unity. 
The League was unable to agree upon 
any concrete proposal for imperial recon- 
struction, and was dissolved in 1893. It 
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Was at its suggestion that a colonial Con- 
ference was held in London in 1887, the 
first, as it turned out, of a long series 
of conferences which have come to hold 
a most important position in the modern 
British Commonwealth. 


The Rise of Colonial Nationalism 


Everyone who has given any attention 
to the history of Europe during the last 
hundred years knows how important has 
been the growth of the sentiment of na- 
tionalism. It has, indeed, remade the 
map ot Europe. It has created the 
modern kingdom of Italy out of the 
separate and disunited Italian states of 
a century ago; it has brought together 
the numerous German states and prin- 
Cipalities into a single Reich; it has given 
rise in the Balkans to a group of inde- 
pendent national states and territories 
which, a hundred years ago, formed part 
of the Turkish Empire; and, more re- 
cently, following the World War, it has 
produced another group of independent 
and sovereign states. Perhaps equally 
important, though not so generally well- 
known, has been the working of the spirit 
of nationalism within the British Em- 
pire, giving rise to what has been called 
colonial nationalism. The first group 
of colonies to develop such a sentiment 
were the British North American col- 
onies, which, in 1867, joined together in 
a federation known as the Dominion of 
Canada. This union was the political 
basis of Canadian nationalism, which, in 
a few years, was to change the whole 
character of Canadian public life. Can- 
adians no longer think or speak of them- 
selves as British colonists, or use the 
word colony to describe Canada. They 
think of themselves as a self-governing 
nation, politically independent of Great 
Britain, though attached to her by tradi- 
tion, language, and interests, and ac- 
knowledging the British King as their 
titular sovereign. In Australia, a similar, 
and in some respects more pronounced, 
national sentiment has developed. Here, 
too, a group of separate colonies came 
together into a federal union, known as 
the Commonwealth of Australia. In one 
important respect, there is a better basis 
for nationalism in Australia than in 
Canada, because, in the former there is 
a strong sense of racial homogeneity, 
while in Canada two races, the British 
and the French, dwell side by side. The 
provinces of South Africa, too, have 
come to feel themselves parts of a single 
whole, and within a few years after the 
close of the Boer War, they decided to 
pool their interests; the result was the 
present Union of South Africa. 


The rise of dominion nationalism led 
to the growth of an ideal for the empire 
different from that of the imperial fed- 
erationists, to the conception of the em- 
pire as a group of free and mutually 
independent states, co-operating volun- 
tarily to advance their mutual interests, 
and to promote their common welfare. 
The ideal of imperial federation, which 
originated in England, never took deep 
root in any of the self-governing col- 
onies, partly because they believe that no 
form of imperial federation could be 
adopted that would not result in depriv- 
ing them of some of the powers of gov- 
ernment which they had secured, and 


‘partly because they feared that if an im- 


perial federation were formed, the new 
Federal Government would be dominated 
by Great Britain. The Dominion ideal 
of a Britannic Alhance was stimulated 
by the events of the Boer War of 1899- 
1902, during the course of which the 


Dominions, especially New Zealand and” 
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Australia, voluntarily despatched contin- 
gents of troops to South Africa to fight 
side by side with those of Great Britain. 

Favorable, also, to the development of 
the Alliance ideal was the development 
of the Colonial Conferences. The first 
of these, as has been said, was held in 
1887, and was a conierence between rep- 
resentatives of the British Government 
and the various colontal governments for 
the discussion of matters of common in- 
terest. Subsequent conferences were held 
in 1894, 1897, and 1902. But more im- 
portant and significant than any of these 
was the conference of 1907, which 
adopted a definite constitution for fu- 
ture conferences. The name, “Colonial 
Conference,” was changed to “Imperial 
Conference,” and it was provided that 
such conferences should meet regularly 
every four years. In them the Govern- 
ments of the Dominions, through their 
representatives, were to meet with the 
Government of Great Britain on a foot- 
ing of perfect equality, and each Govern- 
ment was to have one vote. It is true 
that the conference was not to be, and 
never has been, a governing body. Its 
function was to discuss matters of gen- 
eral imperial interest, and to make rec- 
ommendations in the form of resolutions, 
leaving the various Governments of the 
Empire free to carry out those resolu- 
tions or not, as they might see fit. How- 
ever, the fact that in the Imperial Con- 
ference, even though it did not possess 
political power, the Dominions were 
placed on an equality with Great Britain, 
is highly significant. 

Constitutional tendencies within the 
Empire were greatly hastened by the 
events of the World War. When, in 
August, 1914, Great Britain declared war 
on Germany the whole empire was at 
war, though the decision was made by 
the British Cabinet, responsible to the 
British Parliament and electorate. but 
not responsible to the parliaments or 
electorates of any of the Dominions. 
The Dominions, therefore, found them- 
selves in a state of war as a result of 
the decision of an authority over which 
they had no sort of control. Their 
actual participation in the war, whether 
they should do much or little, or, indeed, 
stand aloof entirely, depended upon 
themselves, and that remarkable uprising 
throughout the Empire in the August 
days of 1914 showed conclusively that 
they approved of the war, and were cager 
to contribute to the winning of it. No 
aid from the Dominions was sought by 
Great Britain, and the raising of the 
Dominion expeditionary forces was en- 
tirely voluntary. The Dominions enlisted, 
all told, nearly 1,500,000 men, and Can- 
ada and Australia each lost more men 
during the war than the United States 
did. 

The Imperial War Cabinet and War Con- 
ferences 

The part played by the Dominions in 
the great struggle convinced the states- 
men of Great Britain that the Dominions 
must be admitted to some real participa- 
tion in the control of imperial policy. 
Soon after the formation of the Lloyd 
George War Cabinet, in December, 1916, 
the British Government sent invitations 
to the Governments of the Dominions and 
of India, inviting them to send representa- 
tives to sit with the members of the 
British Cabinet, and assist in determining 
questions of imperial policy. Such repre- 
sentatives were sent, and during the sum- 
mer of 1917, a serics of meetings of what 
was called the Imperial War Cabinet was 
held.,, This(cénsisted’ Of the British War 
Cahinet, together ávith one or more minis 
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ters representing each of the self-govern- 
ing Dominions, and special representatives 
oi the Government of India. There was 
a similar series of meetings in the sum- 
mer of 1918, and the British Empire Dele- 
gation at the Peace Conference at Paris 
Was composed in the same way as these 
imperial cabinets. 

Simultaneously with the sessions of the 
Imperial War Cabinet in 1917 and 1918, 
were meetings of what were called Im- 
perial War Conferences, These were 
similar m their nature to the earlier Im- 
perial Conferences that had been held 
before the war, and they passed a num- 
ber of very important resolutions. One 
In particular is so significant that it should 
be quoted in full: 

“The Imperial War Conference are of 
opinion that the readjustment of the con- 
stitutional relations of the component 
parts of the Empire ts too important and 
intricate a subject to be dealt with during 
the War, and that it should form the 
subject of a special Imperial Conference 
to be summoned as soon as possible after 
the cessation of hostilities. 

“They deem it their duty, however, to 
place on record their view that any such 
readjustment, while thoroughly preserving 
all existing powers of self- -government 
and complete control of domestic affairs, 
should be based upon a full recognition 
of the Dominions as autonomous nations 
of an Imperial Commonwealth, and of 
India as an important portion of the 
same, should recognize the right of the 
Dominions and India to an adequate voice 
in foreign policy and in foreign relations, 
and should provide effective arrangements 
for continuous consultation m all impor- 
tant matters of common imperial concern, 
and for such necessary concerted action, 
founded on consultation, as the several 
Governments may determine.” 

The adoption of this resolution was un- 
derstood to negative definitely the idea 
of a federal solution of the imperial 
problem, the discussion of which had been 
revived in the early vears of the war by 
associations throughout the Empire, 
known as “the Round Table groups,” and 
especially by the arguments in support 
of imperial federation advanced by Mr. 
Lionel Curtis in his Problem of the Com- 
monwealth, published in 1916. 

It the Dominions were not consulted in 
the declaration of war in 1914, the case 
was different m the making of peace in 
1919, In the Paris Peace Conference, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa were given the same posi- 
tion as the small nations of the world, 
such as Belgium, Brazil, ete. and were 
represented in all the plenary conferences. 
When it came to the signing of the treaty, 
the Dominions acted as separate and dis- 
tinct political entities. Tt was signed for 
each of them by their representative 
ministers, appointed by the British Crown 
on the advice of the Dominion Govern- 
ments to act as plempotentiaries for them. 
In an ofheial statement given out at the 
time, Lord Milner said: “The Peace 
Treaty recently made in Parts was signed 
on behalf of the British Empire by Minis- 
ters of the self-governing Dominions as 
well as by British Ministers. They were 
all equally plenipotentiaries of His 
Majesty the King. who was the High 
Contracting Party for the whole Empire. 
This procedure illustrates the new consti- 
tution of the Empire which has been 
gradually growing up for many years 
past; the United Kingdom and the 
Dominions are partner nations; not vet 
indecd af equal power, but for good and 
all of equal status. . ” Furthermore, 
‘he treaty was approved by the various 


Dominion Parliaments separately, after 
which the King was asked by the Dom- 
inion Governments to ratify it in respect 
of the several Dominions. The procedure 
followed in the negotiation, signing, ap- 
proval, and ratification of the Peace 
Treaty shows the immense constitutional 
advance which the Dominions had made 
during the war. The Empire which had 
appeared before the world as a single 
unit in 1914, now appeared as a group of 
coordinate, self-governing states, united 
under a single king. 

Equally significant is the position of 
the Dominions in the League of Nations. 
Here they are on precisely the same foot- 
ing as the other nations of the world, 
each having the same representation in 
the Assembly of the League. Soon after 
its establishment, the youngest of the 
Dominions, the Irish Free State. applied 
for admission to the League and has been 
admitted. The Council of the League 
is composed of representatives of the 
Principal Powers (the British Empire, 
France, Italy, and Japan) together with 
representatives of four of the lesser 
powers, selected by the Assembly; and 
it is understood that a British Dominion 
is eligible for election to the Council as 
one of the lesser powers. 

The True Nature of the British Common- 
wealth. 

This brief review of some of the out- 
standing tendencies and events in the evo- 
lution of the British Commonwealth raises 
the question of its true nature. How can 
the absolute equality of the Dominions, 
which is insisted upon by statesmen and 
the public in the Dominions, and which 
has been recognized in principle by Great 
Britain, be reconciled with the preserva- 
tion of imperial unity? It is a very sig- 
nificant fact that the Dominion statesmen 
who have been most emphatic in their 
insistence upon Dominion equality, like Sir 
Robert Borden and General Smuts, are 
equally convinced that the Empire ought 
not to he dissolved. There scems to be no 
desire in the Empire at present to force 
a solution of the riddle. The special Con- 
stitutional Conference, called for by the 
resolution of the Conference of 1917 
which has been quoted above, has not 
been held. and a conference of Prime 
Ministers and representatives of the Gov- 
ernments of the Empire that met in Lon- 
don in 1921 agreed that it was not de- 
sirable that such a constitutional con- 
ference should be held. There is much 
talk in England and in the Dominions of 
what is called “Dominion status,” but this 
term has never been officially defined. 
Perhaps the solution of the riddle of the 


To Jersey-ites 


The annual dinner of your Alumni 
Club will be held in Newark on 
Wednesday evening, January 23. An 
unusual trio of speakers has been se- 
cured, but the News is not at liberty 
to give their names, until next week's 
Issue. 

Every Columbia man living in New 
Jersey is supposed to receive an in- 
Vitation to the dinner. But many of 
them have their Columbia mail sent 
to their offices, and it may therefore 
he that all of them are not on the 
club's mailing list. The notices of 
the dinner are to go out within the 
next few days. If vou do not receive 
one, please drop a line immediately to 
the Secretary of the New Jersey 
Alumni Club, Edward M. Healy, 322 
Park Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


British Commonwealth may he in the 
clear recognition of the distinction be- 
tween legal power and constitutional 
right, a distinction that must be grasped 
if one would understand either the history 
of the modern British Empire or the 
history of the English constitution. It is 
correct to say that the King of England 
has the legal power to veto any bill passed 
by Parlament, but it is equally true to 
say that he has not the constitutional 
right to veto any bill so passed. The 
English Constitution is full of cases of 
the overriding and virtual nullification of 
legal power by constitutional right, and 
this is also true of the Constitution of 
the British Commonwealth ot Nations. 
The British Parlament has the legal 
power to legislate for all parts of the 
Empire, and there was a time when it 
really did so. But constitutional customs 
and understandings have grown up which, 
in reality, have deprived it of the con- 
stitutional right to legislate for anv of 
the Dominions. 

In legal theory the British Empire is 
still a single state, subject throughout all 
its parts to the unlimited sovereignty of 
the British Crown and Parliament. 
Actually, so far as its self-governing parts 
are concerned, it is an Association, or 
League, or Alliance of self-governing, 
coordinate, and mutually independent 
states, each having the same king as its 
titular head. The nullification of yal 
power by constitutional right, which has 
transformed a monarchy into a democratic 
republic, has also transformed a central- 
ized empire into a Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. 


American University Union in Paris 


Receives Interesting Relic 
A recent letter to President Butler from 
Horatio Krans, 94, "03PhD, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Continental Divisien of the 
American University Union, 
following interesting informaticn : 


contains the 


“About a week ago the Unin gave a 
large reception to the French Association 
des Professeurs dEchange. We had a 
huissier to announce the names of our 
guests, the man who habitually is hutssier 
for the Institut de France. Several days 
after the reception, the huissier called to 
see me, and explained that he brought with 
him a large plaque in plaster which pre- 
sented the portrait of a “grand amer:cain.” 
The huissier said that he could not read 
English and that he did not know who the 
“grand américain” was, but he was certain 
that the plaque represented a “grand ameri- 
cain.” He said he had brought the plaque 
in a wagon which was waiting at the door 
and that he would present the object to 
the American University Union if we 
wished to have it. 

“The plaque had been given to him by the 
widow of Jules Chaplain, the distinguished 
French Medallist and member of the In- 
stitute. Madame Chaplain was moving and 
the huissier was helping her in the opera- 
tion. It was during the moving that Mme. 
Chaplain gave him the plaque. 

“I went downstairs with the huissier and 
to my surprise found that the plaque in 
question was theyoriginal plaster cast from 
whichy Chaplain made the bronze tablet in 
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Commemoration Service on January 13 


All members of the Columbia family 
are invited to attend the annual Com- 
memoration Service to be held in St. 
Paul's Chapel on the campus Sunday, 
January 13. at 4 p. m. The purpose of 
this service is to remember those who 
have during their lifetime advanced the 
honor of the University. 


The address will be delivered by 


James F. Kemp, 84Mines, Professor of 
Geology. 


memory of Henry Ogden Avery, which ts 
now in Columbia University. I at once 
thanked the huissier for having brought 
the plaque. gave him a substantial pour- 
boire for his pains, and had the plaque 
taken upstairs. It now remains on one of 
the mantels of the Union, and makes an 
admirable chimney piece. The plaster 1s 
colored to represent bronze of a dark tone.” 


“Richard II” Best Philolexian Play in 


Five Years 


One who has attended previous ama- 
teur productions out of a sense of duty 
can hardly refrain from superlatives in 
praise of this year’s Philolexian play. The 
production of “Richard the Second” was so 
completely moving, spirited and sure that 
it is hard to think of any professional pro- 
cuction of Shakespeare from which it 
would have been possible to derive more 
pleasure. 

“Richard the Second” ts, of course, large- 
ly a one-man play, and Sidney R. Buch- 
man was that man to perfection. He 
brought a beautiful voice to the poetic 
rendition of lines as magical and musical 
as any in Shakespeare. He brought the 
sense of a poet and the insight of a psy- 
chologist to the tracing of the moods of 
this royal sentimentalist and kingly egoist 
that Shakespeare makes Richard the Sec- 
ond. To one hearer at least Richard's line 
on returning to England haunts the mem- 
ory like a melody singing in one’s ears long 
after the music has ceased. Nor was “Dear 
earth, I do salute thee with this hand” the 
one occasion when Mr. Buchman made 
magic out of blank verse. 


The success of the production, although 
its most obvious appeal must be credited 
to Mr. Buchman, was largely contributed 
to by the improved acoustics of Farl Hall. 
and above all the splendid coaching of Mrs. 
Estelle Davis. For the simple beauty of the 
lighting Mr. Homer Eddins was respon- 
sible. The cast throughout was competent 
and in several instances distinguished. Mr. 
Jameson's “Bolingbroke,” Mr. Harris's 
“John of Gaunt” were notable features of a 
notable evening. Altogether it was the 
most exciting undergraduate achievement 
this Alumnus has witnessed in the last five 
years. Irwin EpMan, '17. 


President Butler Joins Labor Union at Cornerstone Exercises 


of School of Business Building 


© FEW days before 
the Christmas holidays 
the cornerstone of the 
School of Business 
< Building, at the corner 

- of Broadway and 116th 
“ street, was laid by Presi- 
dent Butler, James C. 
Egbert, ‘81, ‘85PhD, Director of the 
School of Business, presiding over the ex- 
ercises which marked the event. In addi- 
tion to a large number of students, the 
ceremonies were attended by representa- 
tives of the Advisory Board of the School 
of Business, the University Board of 
Trustees, the University Council, and the 
faculties of Political Science and Busi- 
ness. Alexander C. Humphreys, ’03Hon, 
chairman of the Advisory Board of the 
School of Business and President of Ste- 
vens Institute of Technology, made the 
chief address. 

As President Butler took the silver 
trowel, William J. Skinner, President of 
the Stone Mason and Setters’ Union No. 
84, came to the platform and presented 
President Butler with a certificate of hon- 
orary membership in the Bricklayers’, Ma- 
sons’ and Plasterers’ International Union 
of America. Mr. Skinner spoke in com- 
plimentary terms of President Butler's 
work for good citizenship, and expressed 
the hope that he would live to lay the cor- 
nerstone of many additional buildings. 
President Butler acknowledged the com- 
pliment in a few words and later ad- 
dressed Mr. Skinner the following letter 
of thanks: 


Deak Mr. SKINNER: 


In addition to the few words of ac- 
knowledgment which I spoke at the laying 


“> 


{ W ide 


World Photo. 


of the cornerstone of our new School of 
Business Building, 1 wish to record more 
formally my appreciation of the compli- 
ment paid me by the Bricklayers’, Masons’ 
and Plasterers’ International Union of 
America in admitting me to honorary 
membership of Union No. 84 in the City 
of New York. This is a mark of conf- 
dence and friendship which I shall always 
value. My own life has been spent in work 
of the most exacting sort, and, although it 
has not been work with my hands, I am in 
a position to appreciate what work means 
in all its forms and to share both the 
hopes and the satisfactions of those who 
work either with their heads or with their 
hands. 

When we visit the ruins of the great 
buildings in ancient Greece and Rome we 
marvel at the skill of those who built them. 
Here at Columbia University I constantly 
marvel at the skill, the patience and the 
trained intelligence of those who have built 
and are building the great structures which 
constitute the body of our University. I 
hope that every one who has worked with 
his hands upon any part of the body of 
Columbia University will feel an interest 
in what we, who work upon its spirit, are 
doing from year to year. It would please 
me greatly if I might think that whenever 
a member of this Union who has helped to 
build one of our great buildings passes 
Columbia University or reads of new hap- 
penings in its life, he would say to him- 
self, “I, too, had something to do with 
making that institution possible.” 

I beg that you will convey to the mem- 
bers and officers of your organization this 
expression of my thanks and cordial ap- 
preciation of their kindly compliment. 

With regards and best wishes for Christ- 
mas and the New Year, I am 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) NicHotas Murray BUTLER. 


After the ceremony a luncheon was 
given at the Faculty House. the guests in- 
cluding : President Butler: Dr. Humphreys ; 
Dr. John P. Munn; Cornelius Pugsley; 
Frederick Coykendall, 95, '97S; General 


"Jx? 


LAYING SCHOOL OF BUSINESS BUILDING CORNERSTONE. 
President Butler, with trowel and union membership certificate in hand, speaking at the exercises. 
Others in the group are Reverend Caleb Stetson, General Parsons, President Humphreys, Professor 
Egbert, and Chaplain Knox. 
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William Barclay Parsons, °79, ’82Mines ; 
Marcellus Hartley Dodge, ’03; Albert W. 
Putnam, 97, 00L; T. Ludlow Chrystie, 
02; W. H. Aldridge, ’87Mines; Newbold 
Morris, 9IL; Reverend Caleb R. Stetson, 
"22Hon; Frederick A. Goetze, ’05Hon; 
Robert M. Haig, ’714PhD, Professor of 
Business Organization; Roy B. Kester, 
Frofessor of Accounting; Roswell C. Mc- 
Crea, Hepburn Professor of Economics; 
Thurman W. Van Metre, Professor of 
Transportation; H. Parker Willis, Pro- 
fessor of Banking; Chaplain Raymond C. 
Knox, ’03, and Frank D. Fackenthal, ’06, 
Secretary of the University. 


New Book of Timely Interest Published 
by the Columbia University Press 


In the light of the present general in- 
terest in international relations, a recent 
publication by the Columbia University 
Press, “The Equality of States” by Julius 
Goebel, Jr., '15Ph.D., ’23L, associate in 
International Law at Columbia, 1s of pecu- 
liar interest. A study in the history of 
law, the book is divided into three parts, 
dealing respectively with (1) the classical 
and mediaeval theories of equality, (2) 
equality in mediaeval international rela- 
tions, and (3) equality in international 
law. 


Justice Riddell’s Lectures Published in 
Book Form 


The four lectures delivered at Columbia 
last spring by William Renwick Riddell, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Ontario, 
have recently been published in a single 
volume by the Columbia University Press. 
The subject, “The Canadian Constitution 
in Form and Fact,” is divided into four 
sections: (1) the Constitution; (2) the 
Executive and Legislature; (3) the clec- 
tive legislative houses; (4) the Judicature. 
The book is well edited, with an effective 
index and a generous number of sub- 
heads. 


—_— 


Mathematicians Meet at Columbia 


At the thirteenth annual meeting of the 
American Mathematical Society held at 
Columbia during the Christmas holidays, 
the Bocher Memorial Prize for mathe- 
matical research was awarded to Professor 
George D. Birkhoff of Harvard University. 
This is the first award of the prize, which 
was established in 1918 in honor of Pro- 
fessor Maxine Bocher, who until his death 
was a member of the Harvard faculty. It 
goes every five years to an American or a 
Canadian for a memoir in pure mathe- 
matics. Professor Birkhoff's subject was 
“Dynamical Systems With Two Degrees 
of Freedom.” 

William Benjamin Fite, Professor of 
Mathematics at Columbia, was elected a 
vice-president of the American Mathe- 
matical Seciety at this meeting. | 


President Butler and Former Dean Keppel, ’°98, Address 
Columbia Holiday Lunchers 


“Good-will toward Columbia University” 
was the very appropriate subject of Presi- 
dent Butler’s annual address to the Alumni 
on the occasion of the 1923 Holiday Lunch- 
eon, held at the Columbia University Club 
on Friday, December 28. 

The President described the good-will of 
the Alumni and of the public toward the 
University as an intangible asset but more 
important even than its capital resources. 
He stated it as his opinion that two of the 
strongest factors in building up this good- 
will were the ALUMNI News and the De- 
partment of Public Information—the one 
dealing particularly with Columbia grad- 
uates, the other with the press and the 
public. The newspapers of today realize 
that there is on Morningside Heights a 
source of accurate information to which 
they can go in checking up stories about 
Columbia and in securing the special arti- 
cles for which they now make numerous 
requests. 

The good-will of the Alumni and of the 
public toward Columbia, continued the 
President, has also been increased during 
the past few years by the many acts of 
public service done by members of the 
Columbia faculty. It is no exaggeration to 
say that some member of the University 
staff is in close touch with great events in 
practically all parts of the world. 

As a public service institution, the Uni- 
versity must be frank with the public and 
must take them into its confidence. The 
result will be understanding on the part of 
the public, faith in the University, and a 
wish to be identified with it. Those who 
appreciate the extent of Columbia’s good- 
will do not lack the answer to the occa- 
sional question as to what brings to the 
University large gifts of money and great 
numbers of students from among the best 
youths of the land. 

That there is an awful responsibility 
when so many have faith in you, the Presi- 
dent concluded, 1s well understood by the 
Trustees of the University and the mem- 
bers of the Faculty. 

The other speaker at the Luncheon was 
Frederick P. Keppel, 98, former dean of 
Columbia College and now President. of 
the Carnegie Corporation. -Keppel told of 
the enormous work being done by institu- 
tions such as the Carnegie Corporation and 
expressed the belief that community trusts 
will very shortly supplant individual en- 
dowments. Such a trust fund was started 
in Cleveland several years ago, and similar 
ones are now in existence in more than 
forty other cities of this country. It is in 
the field of adult education that these funds 
will be employed most usefully. The idea 
has attracted considerable attention in Eng- 
land and is already in practice in Denmark. 

If one is to accept the assertion that a 
toastmaster should not be included as one 
of the speakers, George R. Beach, '95, '97L, 


President of the Federation, met the situa- 
tion in an admirable manner. He grace- 
fully introduced each speaker with a 
30-second remark. 

At the head table with Mr. Beach were 
President Butler, Mr. Keppel, Kenneth M. 
Murchison, '94FA, Chairman of the Holi- 
day Luncheon Committee, Milton L. Cor- 
nell, 05S, President of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club, Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean of 
Columbia College, and Raymond C. Knox, 
‘03, Chaplain of the University. 

Others present at the luncheon were: 
Goldschmidt, ’71Mines; Butterworth, ’74; 
Mayer, ’79Mines; Livingston, ’80; Morgan, 
80; Scrugham, ’80; Demorest, ’81; Lum, 
"81; Nordeman,’81; Rambaut,’81; Williams, 
81, 82L. ’83PhD; Arrowsmith, ’82; Ray, 
"82; Wiley, 82; F. E. Laimbeer, '83; John 
Laimbeer, ’83; Post, '84Mines; Ewing, °85: 
Mapes. 85; Dwight, '85Mines; Woolson, 
'85Mines; Franklin, ’°86; Meikleham, °86; 
Porter, 86; Hedges, ‘86L; Aldridge, ‘87; 
King, ‘89; Pedersen, "90P&S; Dunn, ’91; 
Neeser, 791; Douglas, 94, ’96L; Barnett. 
'04Mines; Masters, ’94Mines; Coykendall, 
95, 97S; Kirby, 95Mines; Moeller, 95FA; 
Gould, 96; Slichter, "96S; Marvin, °97; 
Hudson, 798, ’01S; Lowther, 98; Symmes, 
98; Vogel, 98; Lobo, 98S; Jones, "98PhD: 
Hellman, 99; Soper, 99PhD; Cane, ‘00: 
Giddings, ‘00; Nelson, ’00; Meissner, “OOS ; 
Durham, ‘01; Meyer, ’01; Downer, ’01PhD; 
Fitch, '02; Daniels, 02S; Hoyt, 03; Brad- 
ley, ‘03S; Ellis, 04; Pitou, ‘04; Von Ber- 


nuth, ‘04, 06L; Cuthell, ‘05: Harper, 05; 
Bangs, ’06; Eimer, 06; Fackenthal, ‘06; 
Keeler, 06; Kelley, ‘07; Brady, Jr., ‘08; 


Gwinn, ‘08L; Compton, 09; Melville, '09 ; 
Pell, 09; Fondiller, ’09S; Ryan, ‘09S; 
Bangs, ’10; Barrett, 710; Marchmont, °10, 
"13L; Osterhout, '10, '12L; Smith, °10; 
Townsend, ’10; Demorest, 711S; Timmons, 
"12; Hesse, "12AM; Butterworth, Jr., '13; 
DuBois, '13; Haines, 13; Murphy, ’17; 
C. G. Proffitt, 17; Grady, ’17L; Black, ’16, 
'I8L; H. W. Proffitt, 719, ’21L; Fox, °21, 
and Contreras, ’21FA. 

The Luncheon was run off promptly on 
time, starting at 12.30 and ending at 1.50 
p. m., ten minutes before the time sched- 
uled. The Alumni Federation Committee. 
which was responsible for the arrange- 
ments, consisted of Kenneth M. Murchison, 
‘O4FA, Chairman; A. L. Goodman, °95 
P&S; Adam Leroy Jones, ‘98PhD; John 
J. Ryan, ‘09S, and Charles G. Proffitt, '17, 


°74 to Hold Fifty-fourth Annual Dinner 


In 1871 the Class of 1874 of Columbia 
College held its Freshman dinner. Since 
that time the Class has met each vear. 
They will hold their 54th annual mecting 
and dinner at the Columbia University Club 
on February 14, 1924. Frank D. Shaw. of 
340 Park Avenue, New York, is the very 
activé Secretary of the Class. 
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Haughton and Knapp to Address Older 
Graduates on January 9 

Percy D. Haughton, Columbia’s football 
coach, and James R. Knapp, ‘00, Chairman 
of the Football Advisory Committee, will 
be the speakers at the fifteenth Annual 
Meeting and Dinner of the Society of Older 
Graduates of Columbia College, to be held 
at the University Club, Fifth Avenue and 
54th Street, on Wednesday, January 9, at 
7.15 p. m. Their addresses will be illus- 
trated by slow moving pictures, which will 
give an intimate view of several of the 
games of the past season. 

Members of the Society are permitted to 
bring guests (“loyal Columbia men only,” 
states the notice of the dinner). 

The price oi the dinner will be five dol- 
lars per cover. Members of the Society 
who will attend should send their checks to 
W. de L. Benedict, Secretary-Treasurer, at 
1 West 54th Street. 


97 College and Science to Hold Midwinter 
Reunion on January 15 

The midwinter reunion of the Class of 
'’97 College and Science will be held on 
January 15, at 6.30 p. m. Following a din- 
ner at the Faculty House, those present will 
repair to the Columbia Gymnasium to wit- 
ness the .Columbia-Princeton basketball 
game. 

It is to be just a family party. No 
speeches will be heard except that of the 
Treasurer, who will submit his report of 
the 25th Reunion Fund and give a few 
facts regarding the 97 Boat House. 

The price of the dinner will be $3.00 per 
cover, plus $1.50 for basketball ticket. 
(Members of the Athletic Association are 
entitled to a free ticket to the game.) 
Checks should be made payable to A. W. 
Putnam, Treasurer, and mailed to him at 
32 Liberty Street, New York. 


1909 Holds December Lunch 
Downtown 

Pinning their faith on the gregariousness 
of the bankers and insurance men of the 
financial district, the Class of 1909 staged 
its December class luncheon in La Chorrera 
at 107 Water street, on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 5. Their faith was not misplaced, for 
the roster of those present was made up 
almost entirely of men from near by, only 
two classmates making the venture from 
the upper parts of the city into the morass 
below City Hall. 

An unfortunate incident in the general 
hilarity was the bitter acrimony developed 
between the protagonists of the law 
methods of two neighboring communities. 
Oscar Blinn seemed to enjoy a facetious 
account of his experiences in the trial of 
cases in Suffolk County, probably for the 
purpose of arousing the ire of Herb 
Schoonmaker, a prominent citizen of Hun- 
tington, Long Island. Whatever the aim, 
the seat mates of the two gentlemen enjoyed 
the result and applauded their forensic 
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efforts to the echo. Counteracting this dire- 
ful event was the unusual hospitality of 
Albert McMaster who opened his medicine 
bottle at frequent intervals to revive the 
drooping spirits of the many members who 
felt faint and weak prior to the commencing 
of the service of food. 

President Ryan, who presided, arranged 
for the holding of the January class lunch- 
eon a little ahead of time and gathered his 
cohorts at a special table at the annual 
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Alumni ‘Holiday Luncheon, December 28, 
at the Columbia University Club. 

Those present at the December lunch in- 
cluded Thomas H. Bauchle, Oscar S. Blinn. 
William H. Brown, Jr., Michael N. Chan- 
alis, Leon W. Gibson, Percy F. Griffin, 
Charles Henry Howe, Freeman W. Ken- 
nedy, John J. Mangan, Albert McMasters, 
Louis H. Rovere, John J. Ryan, Herbert 
S. Schoonmaker, Lester H. Spalding, John 
A. Voskamp and David Weinstein. 


No Serious Casualties Reported Following 1917’s Hilarious 
Dinner Party 


December 16 may have been just the 
third Sunday in the month for most people, 
but to the effervescent gentlemen who com- 
prised the vigorous assemblage in the priv- 
ate dining-room of the Hotel Broadway- 
Claridge on that evening it turned out to 
be a memorable, and perhaps even an his- 
torical, occasion. It is said that the elc- 
ment of surprise constitutes one of the 
most delectable ingredients of Drama; and 
if. that be the case, the Class of 1917 Din- 
ner was truly dramatic. If actions speak 
louder than words, then the affair must 
be rated as a clap of thunder, because “ac- 
tion” was one thing there was nothing 
else except. 

Observers of the Class of 1917 have at 
times detected a delightful quality of dash- 
ing “wot-the-hellness” in its activities from 
its first Freshman Rush to the time its 
graduation was marked firstly by a nice, 
new war, and secondly by the resignation 
of the class’ favorite Dean, Frederick P. 
Keppel, 98. It was as though the Nation 


said, “Now that the boys are ready, guess 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the 
events listed below will be held at the 
Columbia University Club, 4 West 
Forty-third Street. Telephone, Long- 
acre 8200. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 8. 

P&S Alumni Association. 
and Meeting. 7 p. m. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9. 

Society of Older Graduates. — Fif- 
teenth Annual Meeting and Dinner. 
University Club, Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-fourth Street. 7.15 p. m. 

Tuespay, JANUARY 15. 

97, College and Mines. Midwinter 
Reunion Dinner. Faculty House. 
6.30 p. m. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 17. 

1900 College, Science and Fine Arts. 
Midwinter Reunion Dinner and 
Meeting. Faculty House. 6.30 p. m. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4 

Class of 1912, College, Science and 
Fine Arts. Regular Monthly 
Luncheon. Stewarts Restaurant, 
30 Park Place, New York. 12.30 
p. m. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 

Class of ‘74. Fifty-fourth Annual 

Dinner and Meeting. 7.00 p. m. 


Dinner 


it's all right for us to join the scrap.” 
At any rate, the Dean, it is said, quit the 
job in the realization that here was a class 
that marked his zenith as a guide and pre- 
ceptor, and in despair at ever duplicating 
his masterpiece. 


There are professors now in the Class 
of 1917. There are authors. There are 
doctors, lawyers, artists, business men and 
bond salesmen. It is an open secret that 
there are even bootleggers. Charley Prof- 
fitt is the Alumni pooh-bah of our own 
Columbia. Bill Hanneman is a nationally 
known humorist. H. J. Mankiewicz is on 
the dramatic staff of the New York Times. 
Freddie Wurzbach is a prominent specialist 
in obstetrics. Charlie Hammerstrom lec- 
tures on the side and on “Retailing” at 
N. Y. U. Ed Earle is a professor at 
Columbia, whose writings on political and 
economic subjects are widely praised. 
There are many more like these—chaps 
who are getting somewhere, doing things. 
The editor of the American Magazine 
might find many a subject for inspirational 
talks to young men, in the history of the 
Class of 1917. 


But—if the old guy that Horace used 
to refer to as Magnus Deus Bacchus could 
have flopped himself into the middle of 
the evening at the latest class dinner, he 
would certainly have issued the whole gang 
a season’s pass to his own personal vine- 
yards. For without any disrespect to the 
Spirit of Moral Righteousness that is at 
present planting its foot on the Nation’s 
pants, it must be admitted that Festivity 
was never more festive. 

The above-mentioned H. J. Mamnkie- 
wicz, who used to wield the dramatic pen 
even in college, sandbagged a pretty array 
of entertainment for the occasion. First 
there was none other than Vincent Lopez in 
person, with his far-famed orchestra, who 
hopped in between shows to tease the 
assembled feet for a row of dancing 
pumps; and they say traffic at Broadway 
and 42d Street was suspended while Lopez 
and his harmony wrestlers demonstrated 
the power of music over roughnecks. 
Then came Gus Edwards, the man who is 
always finding new youngsters and making 
stars of them. To prove it, Gus intro- 
duced hislatest protege, a young lady who 
had no difficulty) whatever in securing un- 
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divided and whole-hearted attention while 
she sang Gus’ old song, “Schooldays,” to 
a humming accompaniment by the whole 
class. The lady, be it said, certainly did 
have her audience with her. Then “Chick” 
Springhorn, ’24, the present undergrad- 
uate champion social-butterfly (aside from 
being a member of the present Varsity 


Basketball Team), led the Phi Gamma 
Delta undergraduate orchestra between 
nibbles. 


Porter Murphy, the News cartoonist, 
was there, of course, and ran into several 
friends and other things. George Watts, 
the Columbia Clubman, wore no white 
apron but ofhciated just as well without 
one. René Wormser brought a pint of 
Argyrol; George Cooper sassed a waiter 
twice his size; and Ed Towns spent an 
hour trying to clean his pipe with a cork- 
screw. 

All were pleased. R. P. 


Carlson, ’2] Bu., Elected President of 
School of Business Alumni 

A more aggressive policy to secure ac- 
tive members of the Association was de- 
cided upon at the regular annual meeting 
of the School of Business Alumni on 
Thursday evening, December 20, at the 
Columbia University Club. As a part of 
this program, the senior class in the 
School of Business will be invited to a 
dinner of the Association, to be held carly 
in February, probably on Alumni Day. 
This will be followed by an active cam- 
paign for Association membership, among 
those School of Business graduates who 
have not yet joined the Association. 

Election of officers for the coming year 
Was part of the business transacted at the 
December meeting. J. Howard Carlson, 
21 Bu. was elected President for the com- 
Ing vear, with Wiliam Heistein, '22Bu, as 
Vice-President and Roy W. Arnold, ’23Bu, 
as Secretary-Treasurer. Inquiries as to 
the Association should be addressed to 
Arnold at 27 William Street, New York. 


Columbia Teachers at Amherst 


Several members of the Columbia fac- 
ulty are offering courses at Amherst Col- 
lege during the present scholastic year, in 
addition to their regular classes at Colum- 
bia. Among them are John Erskine, ’00, 
03 PhD, Professor of English, who will 
give during the second half year two 
English courses which he offers to grad- 
uate students at Columbia; Lindsay 
Rogers, Associate Protessor of Govern- 
ment, who goes to Amherst the latter 
part of each week to conduct three courses 
in Political Science: and William E. Weld, 
"20PhD, Assistant Professor of Economics, 
who will conduct a seminar in Economics 
throughout the year on the subject “Public 
Finance.” 

Harry E. Barnes, °18 PhD, recently ap- 
pointed Professor of Economics: and So- 
ciology at Smith College, is also teaching 


Social and Economic Institutions at Am- 
herst this year. 

Texas Student Gets Columbia Scientific 

Scholarship 

The Columbia University Scholarship 
in Electrical Engineering for next year 
has been awarded by the directors of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
to Dudley P. South, a graduate of Rice 
Institute, Houston, Texas. The scholar- 
ship has an annua! value of $350. The 
committee of selection consisted of Walter 
I. Slichter, "96S, Professor of Electrical 
Engineering; Francis Blossom, ’91 Mines, 
and F. B. Jewett, past president of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engin- 
ecrs. 


The Faculty Bookshelf 


Ben D. Wood, Lecturer on Contemporary 
Civilization, has recently written a book 
entitled “Measurement in Higher Educa- 
tion.” The World Book Company of 
Yonkers is the publisher, and the book 
sells for $2.25. 

“Advanced Geography” is the latest book 
written by Frank M. McMurry, Professor 
of Elementary Education at Teachers 
College, and A. E. Parkins, Professor of 
Geography at George Peahody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

James Harvey Robinson, former Pro- 
fessor of History, has written another 
interesting book dealing with the ‘“Human- 
izing of Knowledge.” George H. Doran 
Company is the publisher, and the book 
sells for $1.50. 

Otis Caldwell, Director of the Lincoln 
School, and Edwin E. Slosson have recently 
written a book entitled “Science Remaking 
the World.” Doubleday, Page is the pub- 
lisher. 

La Rue Van Hook, Professor of Greek 
and Latin at Barnard College, is the author 
of “Greek Life and Thought.” a recent 
publication of the Columbia University 
Fress. The book is a portrayal of Greek 
civilization and concerns thoughts and 
achievements of the ancient Greeks rather 
than the details of their private hfe. 


Yule Log Exercises in Hartley Hall 

The annual Yule Log party for the men 
in the Residence Halls staying over the 
vacation period was held in the Hartley 
Hall foyer on Christmas Eve. President 
Butler presided. Lee Sharp, a student in 
the School of Business, of the Liv- 
ingston Hall Committee, was master of 
ceremonies, and R. C. Holslag, a student in 
the engineering school, was at the piano. 
The Yule Log was carried in by six stu- 
dents dressed in Colonial costume. The 
president spoke of the meaning of the cus- 
tom and drank to the health of Yule. There 


was excellent singing of the Old Columbia 


songs. Refreshments were served. 


“Wilham T. Taylor, '21, ’23L; 


Recent Club Elections 

At a regular meeting of the Committee 
on Admissions of the Columbia Univer- 
sity Club, held at the Club House, 4 
West Forty-third Street, on November 
26, 1923, at 8 p. m., the following were 
elected to membership in the Club: 
Clyde B. Beals, ’20J ; George Blow, ‘098 ; 
Grant Burns, 06; William Rhodes Car- 
lisle, ‘23L.; Herbert L. Coffin, URL; 
Fenimore E. Cooper, 723; Eason Cross, 
"22AM: Howard F. Danihy, ‘20, `21Bu; 
Duane R. Dills, °14, ‘161.; Franklin G. 
Dunham, °15; Henry Durham, '95Mines; 
Alpheus Freeman, “82P&S; Wilbur J. 
Frey, '23; Carlos G. Harris, 23L; War- 


ren Jennings, ’23; John W. Lamont, 
"°22AM; Malcolm D. Malcomson, °10; 
Robert Guy O'Kane. °14S; Herbert 


Hentz, '22, ’24L: Loring W. Post, ‘18, 
‘21L; Wiliam B. Ritterbusch, ‘23; Ed- 
ward Rowe, ‘'22L: Milton See, ‘14S; 
Charles Silveus, "22Bu; Cornelius Stack. 
Jr., °23; Wiliam R. A. Southall, °23; 
Ernest 
Charles Thompson, ‘09; William C. von 
Glahn, faculty; and J. H. Wilhams, ‘07S 


The Letter Box 


Ee 


From One of the Faithful 
Dear ALUMNI NEWS: 


There are thousands of graduates from 
Columbia and other Universities who sel- 
dom drink of the Pierian Spriugs at their 
College grounds; who have carried from 
undergraduate days aught beyond a pre- 
liminary preparation for a professional or 
business career. And these men are mental 
defectives in that they are negligently miss- 
ing thereby much enjoyment and pront. 

Not all of them can translate the charm- 
ing motto of the Yale Club: 

Hoc est vivere bis 

Vita posse priore frui 
and, if they could, fewer still would realize 
its meaning. 

As I grow old, these impressions become 
within me mellower, more hypostatic. 
Though my contemporaries vanish, their 
memory is nourished by kindred triend- 
ships with younger Columbia men who 
never fail to extend to me a consideration 
which, however unmerited, nevertheless ts 
dulce et decorum. 

To the tonic influence of the ALUMNI 
News and of the Spectator is due in a very 
remarkable degree the Columianisation 
not only of our undergraduates but of our 
older ones—and these publications impress 
us with the conviction that however unde- 
niable and valuable are the Pleasures of 
Memory, we should give more heed to the 
Future than to the Past. 

Columbia, today greater than ever, great- 
est of Universities, has greater problems 
than ever. Shall our zeal be less? 

F. D. SHaw, 74. 
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Columbia Five Wins First Seven Games on Schedule 


The preliminary basketball season ended 
on Saturday evening, December 29, in the 
State Armory at Utica, when the Colum- 
bia Varsity won from Colgate by a score 
of 23 to 18. Joe Deering has his squad 
working hard now for the Eastern Inter- 
collegiate League season, which opens in 
the Columbia gymnasium on Friday, Jan- 
nary 11, with Pennsylvania opposing the 
Blue and White. 


Columbia, besides going through the pre- 
liminary season undefeated, broke the un- 
beaten records of the Military Academy, 
Naval Academy, Rutgers and Colgate. The 
defeat of West Point was the outstanding 
performance of the series. It was the 
first time that the cadets had lost a game 
in a period which extended back two years. 


The opening game of the year was 
played at Columbia on December 4, Brook- 
lyn Poly losing by a score of 39 to 11. 
The team went to New Brunswick on De- 
cember 8, and on a very difficult court de- 
feated Rutgers by a score of 25 to 21. 
The following Saturday the West Pointers 
nee down into defeat by a score of 37 
to ; 


Wesleyan came down to Morningside 
on December 21, losing by a score of 41 to 
20, and on the next evening before a 
large crowd, the middies from Annapolis, 
in their first metropolitan appearance, were 
defeated in a hard fought game by a score 
of 34 to 23. 


The men rested until after Christmas, 
and on Thursday evening, December 27, 
took a sleeper for Rochester. On Friday 
Rochester threw quite a scare into the Blue 
and White camp, leading at the end of the 
first half by a score of 17 to 12. But 
Deering’s players came back in the second 


half and won by a score of 30 to 27. Col- 
gate was beaten the next night. 
The figures look promising. It is many 


a season since a Columbia basketball team 
has gone through a preliminary series of 
games without suffering a single defeat. 


The teams on the schedule were teams 
of the first class. They knew basketball 
for the most part, had considerabie vet- 
eran material available, and were hard 
fighting outfits. There is therefore much 
food for optimism in the record just com- 
pleted by the Varsity. 

But the coach and some of the closer 
followers of the team do not entertain the 
same spirit of optimism which has clearly 
infested the undergraduates and some of 
the players on the squad. 


The League season will be a difficult one. 
Every team in the League has a strong 
supply of material to draw upon, and, with 
the possible exception of Princeton, the 
teams have systems of play which have 
proven successful in a number of years in 
the past. 


At times, Columbia has shown bas- 
ketball of championship caliber. In the 
last ten minutes of play against Rochester 
the Varsity displayed one of the finest ex- 
hibitions of passing and shooting seen in 
years. Against West Point, the attack 
and five-men defense reached a high plane 
of efficiency. 

Then there were times when the team 
showed such a mediocre brand of play 
that more than one Columbia follower saw 
a dubious future ahead. The passing 
seemed sluggish and there was a marked 
let-up in the aggressiveness of the men. 

There is little doubt that there ts much 
potential strength in the squad. Strom and 
Lustig are both excellent forwards, and 
Laub and Springhorn worthy substitutes. 
Mannheim is without doubt the best center 
Columbia has had in years. Donaldson is 
ready to take his place or step into a guard 
position, 


Varsity Basketbal! Schedule 


Columbia 39, Brooklyn Poly. 11. 
Columbia 25, Rutgers, 21. 
Columbia 37, West Point 20. 
Columbia 41, Wesleyan 20. 
Columbia 34, Annapolis 23. 
Columbia 30, Rochester 27. 
Columbia 23, Colgate 18. 
Jan. 11, Penn at Columbia 
15, Princeton at Columbia 
19, Dartmouth at Hanover 
. 21, Harvard at Cambridge 
Feb. 8, N.Y.U. at Columbia 
. 12, Yale at Columbia 
. 19, Cornell at Ithaca 
. 22, Dartmouth at Columbia 
. 26, Princeton at Princeton 
Mar.1, Penn at Philadelphia 
Mar.8, Cornell at Columbia. 
Mar. 15, Yale at New Haven. 


Captain Wilson and Farer, the former 
City College player, have been taking good 
care of the guarding. Both players are 
accurate shooters from scrimmage and the 
foul line. 

Less than half of the schedule has been 
completed. The hardest and the most im- 
portant portion lies in the future. Colum- 
bia can win, but to win Columbia will 
have to play. consistently. 

The summaries of the preliminary games 
not published by the ALUMNI News fol- 
low: 


COLUMBIA (25) RUTGERS (21) 


Strom L.F. Manck 
Springhorn R.F. Calhoun 
anben Center Darwent 
Wilson L.G. Enander 
Farer R.G. Raub 

Goals from field: Columbia, Wilson (4), Farer 


(3), Enander Gas 
Goals from foul: Columbia, Mannheim 
Farer (2), Wilson (2), Lustig 
Calhoun (3), Enander 
Columbia, Lustig 


(2), Strom; Rutgers, Manck 
Darwent. 
(2), Strom (2). 
(2); Rutgers. Manck (3), 
(2), Darwent. Substitutions: 


THE HOLIDAY LUNCHEON 1928 


12:30-2.0D0 PM- AN ROUR- AND-A-HALF OF FUN 
“THe BIG THREE” 
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for Springhorn, Laub for Farer; Rutgers, Hazel 
for Enander. 

Referee, J. J. Walsh, Hoboken. 
Kenney, Yale. 


Umpire, Orson 


COLUMBIA (37) ARMY (20) 


Strom L.F. Vichules 
Springhorn R. F. Ellinger 
Mannheim Center Dabezies 
Wilson L.G. Parker 
Farer R.G. Stuckler 


Field goals: Columbia, Strom (5), Springhorn 
(2), Lustig, Mannheim, Farer (2), Donaldson, 
Wilson (5); Army, Ellinger, Vichules (2), Da- 
bezies, Parker (5). Goals from foul: Columbia, 
Mannheim (2), Strom; Army: Vichules, Dabezies. 
Substitutions: Columbia, Laub for Springhorn, 
Springhorn for Laub, Lustig for Strom, Strom 
for Lustig, Donaldson for Farer, Farer for Don- 
aldson. 


Referee, Paul Mooney, 
Orson Kenney, Yale. 


NYU 


Umpire, 


COLUMBIA (41) WESLEYAN (20) 


Strom L.F. Hatheld 
Lustig R.F. McLane 
Mannheim Center Cantwell 
Wilson L. G. Francis 
Farer R.G. Carpenter 


Goals from field: Columbia. Strom (4), Laub 
(4), Lustig (3), Mannheim (3), Farer (3), Wil- 
son; Wesleyan, Cantwell (5), Woolston (2), Mc- 
Lane, Francis, Manning. Goals from foul: Co- 
lumbia, Mannheim (2), Farer (2), Strom. Sub- 
stitutions: Columbia, Springhorn for Lustig. Laub 
for Strom, Lustig for Springhorn, Strom for Laub, 
Donaldson for Farer, Dockerill for Wilson; Wes- 
leyan: Woolston for Hatfield, Seiler for Francis, 
Hillyer for Cantweil, Manning for Woolston, 
Cantwell for Hillyer. 


Referee, Ward Brennan, N. Y. Aggies. Umpire, 
Paul Mooney, N. Y. U. 


COLUMBIA (34) NAVY (23) 


Strom L.F. Craig 
Lustig R.F. Harris 
Mannheim Center Day 
Wilson L.G. Metteuci 
Farer R.G. Barnes 


scales Columbia, Strom (4), Mannheim 
(3), Farer (3), Wilson, Springhorn, Laub (2); 
Navy: Craig (3), Harris (3). Day, Barnes, Gar- 
rish. Goals from foul: Columbia, Farer (5), 
Strom; Navy, Harris (3), Barnes, Craig. Sub- 
stitutions: Columbia, Springhorn for Lustig, Laub 
for Strom, Lustig for Springhorn, Strom for 
Laub; Navy, Signer for Craig, Craig for Signer, 
Eckstrom for Day, Day for Eckstrom, Parrish 
for Craig, Gulick for Metteuci, Rhodes for Gulick, 
Craig for Parrish. 


Referee, Paul Mooney. N. Y. U, Umpi 
Orson Kenney, Yale, á ii 


COLUMBIA (30) ROCHESTER (27) 


Strom R.F. Brugler 
Springhorn L.F. Callaghan 
Mannheim Center Taylor 
M ilson eG. Uhlen 
Farer R.G. Hedges 


Goals from field: Callaghan (2). Brugler (3) 
Taylor (2), Hedges, Uhlen (2), Lustig, So (2), 
Laub. Mannheim (2), Farer (3), Wilson (3). 
Goals from foul: Brugler, Hedges (3), Uhlen (3), 
Springhorn (2), Laub, Mannheim, Wilson (2). 


Referee, Howard Ortner. 


COLUMBIA (23) COLGATE (18) 


Lustig R.F Liverinore 
Strom L.F. Layland 
Man nhern Center Case 
Farer R.G. Wasserman 
Wilson L.G. Dolan 


Goals from field: Columbia, Lustig (4), Strom, 
Mannheim (2), Farer, Wilson; Colgate, Livermore 
(2), Layland (2), Wasserman, Dolan. Foul goals: 
Columbia, Lustig (3), Strom, Farer; Colgate, Liv- 


ermore, Layland, Wasserman, Brownell (3). Sub- 
stitutions: Columbia, Laub for Strom. Spring- 
horn for Lustig, Lustig for Springhorn, Strom 


for Laub; Colgate, Stone for Case, Brownell for 
stone, 


Referee, 


Powell, 
Colgate. 


Syracuse. Umpire, Riscly, 


Lewis H. Watson, a freshman, reached 
the semi-final round in the national junior 
indoor lawn tennis championship tourna- 
ment held during the vacation period. He 
was climinated by Kenneth Appel, of East 
Orange, the winner of the title. 


The chess team captured its ninth con- 
secutive championship of the Columbia- 
Harvard-Princeton-Yale annual tourna- 
ment, which was conducted during the 
holidays. The team won 11 of its 12 


matches. Princeton was second, Yale third 
and Harvard last. 


Julues H. Fuertes, ’24, placed first in the 
junior metropolitan fencing tournament. 
He had to defeat a large and strong field 
to gain his prize. 


Alumni Notes 


76L—Announcement was recently 
made by the President of the New York 
Bar Association that William Nelson 
Cromwell, senior partner of the law firm 
of Sullivan & Cromwell, of 49 Wall 
Street, New York, has donated the sum 
of $125,000 to the Association. This is 
said to be the largest single gift the 
Association has ever received. 


"78P&S—The Providence Tribune re- 
cently published a long article on an 
improvised telescope, invented by Bar- 
nard Arnold. Dr. Arnold successfully 
witnessed an eclipse of the sun some 
months ago by making a telescope of his 
newspaper. 

’81L-—Willhiam D. Guthrie was re- 
cently elected president of the Franco- 
American Society, thus succeeding Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, ’82, °84PhD, Presi- 
dent of the University, who had served 
as head of the Society for twelve years. 
Among the directors re-elected were 
Frederic R. Coudert, ’90, ’94PhD, and 
William A. Clark, ’76S. Included among 
the members re-elected were Morgan J. 
O'Brien, ‘75L, ‘04Hon., and Frank L. 
Polk, '97L. 

’°81P&S—Jacob Teschner is still prac- 
tising medicine, and states that he is do- 
ing more work at the present time than 
at any period of his career—thereby 
keeping himself as voung as ever. Tesch- 
ner has two daughters, one of whom, 
Helen Teschner Tas, is a famous violin- 
ist. Mrs. Tas will give a recital under the 
Columbia University Extension Teach- 
ing Department on March 13, 1924. 
Teschner’s youngest daughter is an an- 
tique art collector and dealer, and is 
voted a connoisseur of distinction. 
Teschner lives at 134 East 6lst Street, 
New York. 

’°86L—In an address before the Eco- 
nomic Club at the Hotel Astor on De- 
cember 11, Paul D. Cravath character- 
ized the Treaty of Versailles as “a 
millstone around the economic neck of 
Europe.” He described the immediate 
outlook as discouraging, and declared 
that a change in the economic features 
of the treaty was largely in the hands of 
France. 

’94— Harry J. Shaw, Vice-President of 
A. H. Bickmore & Co., 111 Broadway, 
has recently purchased a residence at 
436 North Broadway, Dobbs Ferry-on- 
Hudson, where he and Mrs. Shaw have 
made their home tor the past vear. 


’98S—C. M. Lowther was the host at 
a select dinner of ’98 Electrical Engi- 
neers at the Columbia University Club 
on December 17. Present were Morton 
Arendt, ‘98S, W. G. Burns, ‘98S, Theo- 
dore Joseph, ’96, "98S, William J. Mc- 
Clure, ‘98S, and Gustavo Lobo, ’98S. 

’98S— Announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Henry C. Carpenter to be Gen- 
eral Manager of the New York Tele- 
phone Company, effective January 1, 
1924, was made on December 26. Since 
1919 Carpenter has been chief engineer 
of the company. 


’00S— Dawson J. Burns, Vice President 
and General Manager of the Ward Leon- 
ard Electric Company of Mt. Vernon, 
New York. writes the News thusly: 


“Have a son named Dawson now in his 
second year at Loomis, Windsor, Con- 
necticut. Aged 15, weight 158, height 
6 feet 1% inches. Can any 1900S man 
equal him?” Step for’r’rd, gentlemen! 


’706— Kenneth S. Webb has completed 
the direction of “Wolfe and Montcalm.” 
one of the photoplays produced by the 
Yale University Press in its series of 
“The Chronicles of America.” The pic- 
ture deals with the bitter struggle be- 
tween England and France tor posses- 
sion of land in America, culminating 
with the fall of Quebec in 1759. It re- 
veals the intrigue behind this historic 
incident, and is reported to be highly 
dramatic and exciting. 


06, ’08S—Harold A. Thomas joined 
the staff at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pittsburgh this year, as Asso- 
ciate Professor of Civil Engineering. 


707—On September 1, the firm of 
Crowell & Rouse, of 24 Broad Street, 
New York City, announced that Henry 
E. Chapin, formerly of the legal staff of 
the American Steamship Owners’ Mu- 
tual Protection and Indemnity Associa- 
tion, Inc., had become associated with 
them in the general practice of the law 
and admiralty. 


708S—On December 19 Frederick W. 
Hehre, assistant professor of electrical 
engineering at Columbia, became the 
proud father of a husky young gentle- 
man, to be named Frederick W., Jr. 
Hehre is living at 718 Kearny Avenue, 
Arlington, New Jersey. 

’09— Charles Warren Hunt, Jr. who 
hadn't been seen by his classmates tor 
almost ten years, was recently welcomed 
by them at the Columbia University 
Club. Hunt now makes his home in San 
Francisco, where he is turning his engi- 
neering experience into mercantile lines 
by handling a number of mechanical 
specialties in wholesale and direct dis- 
tribution selling. He is sole California 
representative for a number of well- 
known articles. His trip to the East, 
made for business purposes, kept him in 
New York for about ten days. 


709, °12L— Pelham St. George Bissell 
was recently appointed a member of the 
Employment and weltare Committee of 
the New York County Department of 
the American Legion. Bissell is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
Columbia Post of the Legion. He is 
living at 34 West 10th Street, New York 
City. 

’11— W. H. Ziegler, archdeacon of the 
Episcopal Church in the district of Clo- 
vis, New Mexico, has accepted a call to 
the rectorate of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, in Elgin, Illinois. 


12L—Young B. Smith, professor of 
law at Columbia, spoke before the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New 
York on December 17 and December 21, 
which were the occasions of two of a 
series of lectures and conferences on 
legal topics given by the Association. 


"12, °14P&S—Andrew Peters has not 
been heard from since his graduation. 
But now all the good news comes at 
once. On June 27, 1922, Peters was 
married to Miss Beatrice Ebbett. of St. 
John, N. B., Canada. Andrew, Jr.. ar- 
rived on November 23, 1923, at the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Hospital in Brooklyn, 
New York. Peters has been engaged in 
medical (sanitarium) work at Loomis, 
Sullivan County, New York, for several 
years past. 


"145°17L—Mr. and Mrs. Samuel C. 
Coleman) (Who were married on August 
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26, 1923, have recently returned from 
their honeymoon trip through Europe. 
They are at present making their home 
at 1391 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Coleman is associated with the 
firm of Burlingham, Veeder, Masten, and 
Fearey, 27 William Street, New York 
City. 

"16, ’19L—Francis S. Appleby won the 
first holding of the National Class “A,” 
18.1 billiard championship title on De- 
cember 8, by defeating John A. Chnton, 
Jr., of Pittsburgh. Appleby’s finish pro- 
duced a new American high-run record. 
His brother, Edgar T. Appleby, ’16, 21L, 
finished second. 


717S—Nicholas Rodman writes the 
News that he is locomotive inspector with 
the department of tests of the New York, 
New Haven and Harttord Railroad, at 
New Haven, Connecticut. His present 
address is P.O. Box 1082, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


18—WValter A. J. Funcke is now hard 
at work as a student in the Collegio Ca- 
pranica, the oldest seminary in Rome 
(founded in 1452), beginning a six-year 
course of study in preparation for Holy 
Orders. Funcke left New York on Octo- 
ber 3, and visited several parts. of Ger- 
many, Switzerland and Italy, on his way 
to Rome. His descriptions of the situa- 
tion in Germany and the customs of the 
ancient institution of which he is now a 
member, are extremely interesting, and 
the News regrets the lack of space to 
print the letter. But we cannot resist 
the temptation to quote— "The first 
seven numbers of the News arrived on 
Thanksgiving Day, and I must say that 
I had never more cause for being thank- 
ful—you can imagine how pleasant it 
was to hear from ‘home’ after two 
months of travel.” Funcke’s address is 
Collegio Capranica, Piazza Capranica, 
98. Roma 20 (via Cherbourg), Italia. 

"18J—R. T. Mills writes from Auburn, 
Maine, that for the past vear he has been 
holding down the position of advertising 
manager for Lunn and Sweet Company, 
shoe manufacturers., Mills also says: 
“Furthermore, I do not believe it is on 
record that seven months ago they 
started to call me ‘Daddy.’ I don’t sup- 
pose there is any need to say it was a 
bov.” We'd like to reprint more of the 
letter, but are afraid the W. C. T. U. 
might be on the alert. 


"18, ’22S—Eugene Fezandie was instru- 
mental in tuning up the old motor cars 
that raced at Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology on November 7. Fezandie is an 
instructor in mechanical engineering at 
the Institute. 


’18— Robert H. Fiedler has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Americanism 
Committee of the New York County 
Department of the American Legion. 
Fiedler is a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Columbia Post of the 
Legion. He is living at 2 West 86th 
Street, New York. 


’18— Franklin R. (“Dutch”) Uhlig is 
the author ot an article on the American 
Cemeteries in France, published in the 
November number of the Phi Kappa 
Sigma News Letter. Uhlig describes his 
visit to the grave of Chester B. Winans, 
"18. and has accompanied the article with 
a picture of Winans’ grave. 


’19— Hubert G. Larson intends to leave 
all business cares behind when he sails 
for foreign shores on January 3. “Hu- 
bie,” while still with the Oldsmobile 
Company of Brooklyn, will be a non- 
active associate for the next few months, 
and the trip abroad will merely be a 


part of his vacation pleasures. Larson's 
present address is 375 West End Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

’20—John C. Litt writes the NEWS 
that he has left the employ of the Na- 
tional Security Company, and is now 
president of the Kenzel-Litt Corporation, 
General Insurance Brokers, with offices 
at 45 John Street, New York City. Litt's 
present address is 125 East 72nd Street, 
New York. 

’21J—Edward H. Collins is married 
and living at 392 Clinton Avenue, Brook- 
lyn. He is at present with the financial 
department of the New York Tribune, 
which position he has held since return- 
ing from a fifteen months’ stay abroad. 


’21J—Alexander G. Henderson has 
been with the Journal of Commerce 
since last February and is now Wall 
Street Banking editor. He is living at 
58 Garden Street, Garden City, Long 
Island, New York. 

’21—-WWalter Nuffort attended the an- 
nual meeting of the American Economic 
Association, held at Washington Decem- 
ber 27-29. He is consulting economist, 
specializing in marketing, with offices in 
the Metropolitan Building, Orange, New 
Jersey. Nuffort was the first student to 
receive the B. S. degree as granted by 
the University Council. 


’21Bu—On December 16 Joseph Bur- 
ton Chaney was married to Miss Lucille 
Anne Gahan, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry W. Gahan, of Boise, Idaho. Mr. 
and Mrs. Chaney are making their home 
at Nampa, Idaho. 


21, °23S— Frederick B. Monell, Jr.. 
writes the News that he has been with the 
Western Electric Company since Com- 
mencement time, where he is working under 


William Fondiller, (09, "13AM. “But Pm 
very far under,” he writes. Bronson is 
living at 49 West 75th Street, New York. 


’21, °23S—Kevie W. Schwartz was 
elected a member of the American Elec- 
tro-Chemical Society at the November 
meeting of that Society. Schwartz's ad- 
dress 1s 21 East 17th Street, New York. 


’22— Ridley M. Enslow ts now with the 
Luckenback Steamship Company in San 
Francisco. His address is, care Y. M. 
C. A.. 220 Golden Gate Avenue, Sgn 
Francisco, California. 


’22Bu—Jules I. Katzenelenbogen is 
now officiating as railroad editor of the 
Journal of Commerce of New York, 
where he has been employed since June, 
1922. He is living at 519 West 143rd 
Street, New York. 


°23—Floyd Taylor, former editor-in- 
chief of the Columbia Daily Spectator and 
the Columbia Jester, is covering the Crim- 
inal Courts Building for the New York 
Herald. 


°23J—Edward G. Connelly is at pres- 
ent employed as general financial news 
reporter for the New York Journal of 
Commerce. Connelly is residing at 121 
East 40th Street, New York. 


Necrology 


"721.—Sampson S. Leo, at his home, 
501 South Broad Street, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, on November 5, 1923. Aged 
65 vears. 

Leo, who was a well-known sports- 
man, was interested in several racing 
stables and was an early member of 
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the Coney Island Jockey Club and an 
active member of the Manhattan 
Athletic Club. He was also a member 
of numerous rowing associations, in- 
cluding the Palisade Boat Club of 
Yonkers. 

08 PhD— Frederick A. Vanderburgh, 
at the Fifth Avenue Hospital on Mon- 
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day, October 29. At the time of his 
death Vanderburgh was a lecturer in 
Semitic languages at Columbia. He 
was graduated from Rochester Uni- 
versity and from the Rochester Sem- 
inary. His home was at 53 Washing- 
ton Square, New York City. 

Of the death of Dr. Vanderburgh, 
John Dyneley Prince, °88, Professor 
of Slavonic languages and at present 
the American Minister to Copenhagen, 
writes: “I learned today with great 
sorrow of the death of my friend and 
colleague, Dr. Frederick Vanderburgh, 
with whom I was associated in Colum- 
bia for many years in Assyriological 
work. Dr. Vanderburgh began the 
study of the cuneiform inscriptions 
after the age of sixty, and was a most 
assiduous investigator for about twenty 
years, specializing in the origin and 
development of the signs. Few were 
better informed than he as to the na- 
ture of the doubtful ideograms and he 
took the greatest delight in decipher- 
ing the contract on business tablets. 
It is a peculiarly striking token of his 
devotion to science that he, though he 
received little recognition from the 
University, took Assyrian classes year 
after year ‘and spent all his spare time 
with his students, who regarded him 
with affectionate veneration. 

“Dr. Vanderburgh, who was a 
bachelor, was the Assistant Pastor of 
the Judscn Memorial Baptist Church 
at Washington Square, where he lived 
for many vears in the church building, 
absorbed in the welfare of his parish 
and in his scientific studies. 

“His was really a happy life. He 
worked well at what he loved, and for 
no reward save the pleasure he had in 
his own labor. He kept his interest to 
the last and died literally in harness. 

“Sit ei terra levis!” 

"79—S. Jay Ohart. on November 20, 
1923, in the Deaconess Hospital, But- 
falo, New York. Aged 68 years. Ohart 
was very active in the political and 
civic affairs of Depew, New York, 
where he made his home in 1894. 
At the time of his death, he was Super- 
visor Elect of the Town of Lancaster, 
which office he had held almost con- 
tinuously, since first elected to it in 
1905. His longest tenure of office was 
that of Attorney to the Board of Edu- 
cation a position he held at the time 
of his death. Surviving him are his 
wife and three daughters. 

"81, *84S—Albert A. C. Asher, on 
November 25, 1923. Asher had been 
living at 30 East 60th Street. He is 
survived by his wife. 

’84Mines—Danitel William Reckhart, 
at El Paso, Texas, on August 30, 1923. 


00, ’04P&S—James F. Bowman 
committed suicide on November 28, 
by leaping from the ninth floor of the 
Municipal Building. He was forty- 
four vears of age. Bowman had been 
suffering for some months from nerv- 
ous trouble caused by overwork. He 
never entirely recovered from an at- 
tack of influenza two vears ago. and 
undoubtedly his nervous condition 
caused the suicide. 


"13P&S—Luigi Celano, on October 
11. of streptococcic meningitis, result- 
ing from an infection contracted while 
operating. Age 37. 

Aside from being on the staffs of 
the Harlem and the Italian Hospitals, 
Celano was instructor of pathology at 
the University and Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College of New York. and a 
member of the New York Pathological 
Society. He was also a lawyer. 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


it has been said that he was the 
greatest of all musicians. A generation 
later was born the Steinway Piano, which 
is acknowledged to be the greatest of all 
pianofortes. What a pity it is that the 
greatest master could not himself have 
played upon the greatest instrument — 
that these two could not have been born 
together! Though the Steinway was de- 
nied Beethoven, it was here in time for 


N the 26th of March, 1827, died 
Ludwig van Beethoven, of whom 


Liszt and Rubinstein, for Wagner, Berlioz 
and Gounod. And today, a still greater 
Steinway than these great men knew, 
responds to the touch of Paderewksi, 
Rachmaninoff and Hofmann. Such, in 
fact, are the fortunes of time, that today, 
this Instrument of the Immortals, 
this piano, more perfect than any 
Beethoven ever dreamed of, can be pos- 
sessed and played and cherished not only 
by the few who are the masters of music, 
but by the many who are its lovers. 
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HE NEW YEAR BRINGS 
CHANGES IN THE 
ALUMNI OFFICE.— It is al- 
ways hard to talk about ourselves, 
but President Butler’s address at 
the annual Holiday Luncheon has 
furnished us with a text which 
we believe we can expound with- 
out laying ourselves open to the 

criticism of being too personal. 

The ALUMNI News family and the Federation house- 
hold are undergoing a few changes which occur in all 
growing institutions. Charles G. Proffitt, 717, who has 
been Executive Secretary of the Federation and Man- 
aging Editor of the News since 1920, has resigned to 
enter upon the study of law. To succeed him as Execu- 
tive Secretary, the Board of Directors have chosen Wil- 
liam Towson Taylor, ’21, ’23L. Kenneth B. Caskey, 


_ News was not an easy one by any means. 


'23Bus, who has been Business Manager of the News 
since the beginning of the present volume, has resigned, 
and his place has been taken by Carlos Contreras, ’21F.A. 
Proffitt will remain as Managing Editor of the News. 
Except for these changes the personnel of the staff 
remains the same. It is a great pleasure to welcome 
these Alumni to the councils of graduate affairs, and it 
is with great regret that we mark the passing of anyone 
who has contributed his bit to the upbuilding of the 
graduate structure of Columbia University. 


We can not pass over thus lightly the resignation of 
Charley Proffitt. He came to us early in 1919 soon 
after he was discharged from the Army, and he had 
his Alumni eye-teeth cut during the Alumni drive to raise 
the University’s war deficit. It didn’t take long for him 
to prove his usefulness, and his election to the chief 
executive post of the Federation and as presiding officer 
in charge of the destinies of the News was received 
with general approval. The situation when he took 
over the management of the Alumni Office and of the 
Effects of 
the war were keenly felt and with the thoroughness 
which 1s now always associated with anything he does, 
he proceeded to bore right into the heart of conditions 
and to knit together the loose threads which had become 
frayed during the rigors of the war-years. The results 
speak for themselves, and the speeches at the Federation 
Decennial dinner testify to the value of what he has 
done. Faced with handicaps which only a few can pos- 
sibly realize, he kept the News on the same high plane 
to which it immediately mounted when Arrowsmith took 
charge years ago. 

Because of financial limitations it has been nec- 
essary in the last few vears to confine material 
published strictly to Alumni affairs and, as we have stated 
before in these columns, the News was forced to make 
of itself strictly an Alumni organ. This turned out to 
be a blessing in disguise, because now that the News 
has come through the hard times successfully, entirely 
traceable to careful managément, the.support it has built 
up for itself makes it possible tocproceed again with 
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renewed spirit and with the additional momentum gained 
over the intervening period. It is fortunate for the 
paper and for the Alumni that Proffitt will remain as 
Managing Editor until such time as the extremely im- 
portant work that he looked after so successfully can 
be entrusted to trained hands. 

In addition to his work on the News, the good-will he 
has built up among the Alumni for the Federation and 
for its interwoven activities is almost limitless. Besides 
the knowledge that definite advance has been registered 
in every major line of Alumni activity during his admin- 
istration, Proffitt can relinquish the reins of the Alumni 
Office with a feeling that there are thousands of Colum- 
bia Alumni who are his friends and who are such 
because of his personality and energy in pursuing a 
difficult and arduous job; and because they have learned 
to respect him as a man. He gets away with the best 
wishes of the host of graduates and former students 
with whom he came in contact throughout his experi- 
ence in charge of Alumni affairs. 

The king is dead! Long live the king! We regret 
the passing of one eminently successful Alumni Secre- 
tary and with the same mental gesture we welcome the 
man who follows him. We wish for Tavlor all the 
good things that the office can carry with it, and we are 
confident that he will enter upon his duties with the 
good-will and the best wishes of all who know him and 
who know what the job entails. 

With the change in personnel comes a change in the 
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schedule of mailing dates. Heretofore the News has 
attempted to present itself to New York readers not 
later than Saturday morning during the regular News 
vear. From now on we shall try to advance this sched- 
ule by one full day. This requires the co-operation of 
contributors, and we request all those who send im 
material to mail it so that it will reach the News office 
not later than Saturday morning before the date of 
publication. 


YALE AND THE LOCAL CLUBS.—New York- 
ers like to scoff at Philadelphia. A recent issue of the 
Yale Alumni Weekly contained the “First Philadelphia 
Yale Club Letter” written by a member of that club 
for the purpose of making known to all Yale men that 
the Philadelphia sons of Yale had waked up and were 
about to locate themselves on the well known map. If 


the plans described in that article are faithfully followed 


out, we believe the statute of William Penn atop the 
Philadelphia City Hall will make frantic signals New 
Havenward to call the Yalensians home again. As an 
example of a real live local club program this can hardly 
be surpassed. We are not going to reproduce it in the 
News because of lack of space, but we are going to make 
certain that every president of every Columbia Local 
Club gets to read it. 

Other news from our New Haven friends is that the 
Secretary of the Yale Alumni Advisory Board—an in- 
dividual who is the nearest approach to the Alumni Sec- 
retary in Yale Alumni officialdom—has embarked on a 
trip around the Alumni circuit which began on December 
29, 1923, and will continue into February, 1924. Perhaps 
it would be wise policy for us to get local club impres- 
sions first hand by sending out regular searching parties 
to the Alumni byways and renew the periodic visits to our 
local clubs which were so effective in the days of Alumni 
reorganization about fifteen years ago. 

But what is needed more than anything else is the 
awakening of the local clubs, not a resurrection. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION FOR ALUMNI DAY. 
-—A hint has come to the News of what we believe to be 
a chance to add to the enjoyment of Alumni Day. For 
several years an attempt has been made to induce Alumni 
ta bring their sons to the campus for the festivities. 
Now it is proposed that students be urged to bring their 
fathers to Morningside to get first hand impressions of 
the University with graduates as well as undergraduates 
cn parade. Last year at Michigan “Fathers’ Day” was 
a most successful function and is likely to become an 
annual institution. We don’t argue for that at Columbia, 
but we will support anything that will establish firmer 
relationships between Columbia and her students, past 
and present, and we feel that the mingling of the present 
generation of students with the past will become more 
productive of good to Columbia if the men who send 
their sons to Columbia would visit the campus during 
term time and see at close range just what the institution 
looks like. h 
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After a Quarter Century at the Columbia Law School 


(Remarks of Harlan F. Stone, 98L, retiring Dean of the Law School, at the dinner in his honor given by the 


mnembers of the Alumni Association of the School. 


The dinner was held at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, Decem- 


ber 19, and was attended by more than five hundred members of the Association and a large number of students 
in course at the Law School at the present time.) 


It has been said, obiter, that the prophet, 
Daniel, when he was about to enter the 
lion’s den, was heard to remark, that one 
consolation to be extracted from the situ- 
ation was that there would be no after- 
dinner speaking. Now that we have had 
the pleasure of listening to the very inter- 
esting and entertaining addresses of Pres- 
ident Butler and Mr. Davis, who are the 
real lions of this occasion, I can assure 
you that it would be a great consolation 
to me if Judge Finch would dismiss this 
mecting with decency and in order without 
any further exposure of my shrinking form 
to the public gaze. May I add, also, with- 
out destroying the illusion of the beautiful 
picture of the Dean of a Law School 
which has been painted. It is, I assure 
you, a picture which is to me quite unrec- 
ognizable. The sense of embarrassment 
which I experience at this moment is not 
lessened by the commendation which has 
been bestowed upon me. It is well for us 
to remember, as Judge Finch said in his 
opening remarks, Columbia Law School 
was a great institution in the days of 
Dwight and Keener, long before I ever 
knew of it. It will be a great institution 
long after all of us here present have 
passed from the scene of action. It has 
merely been my good fortune to sit for 
x time in her reflected light and to profit 

y it. 

I am well aware, therefore, that the kind 
expressions ‘which have come to me this 
evening do not find their source in the 
seat of reason. They come rather from 
your realization that I have for some years 
been devoted to an institution in which we 
have a common interest, and to which we 
are drawn by a common affection. For 
that reason alone I can accept those ex- 
pressions and express my grateful appre- 
ciation of them, although I know in the 
cold light of common sense that it can be 
said of them as Mark Twain said of the 
reports of his death, “they are grossly 
exaggerated.” 


A Student in the Law School 


On an occasion like this, it is, I sup- 
pose, permissible for an old professor to 
indulge in some reminiscences. It 1s now 
twenty-eight years, although it seems as 
though it were only yesterday, since I 
came to New York, the graduate of a small 
New England college, bent on winning my 
way into our profession which seemed to 
me then, as it does now, to be the most 
worthy of professions to which a man 
can devote himself, provided only he brings 
to it a little of idealism and a little of the 
spirit of service. I came just as many 
another man has come to Columbia, with 
the slenderest financial resources: with no 
privilege of wealth or position or special 
opportunity; and with nothing to commend 
me except a reasonable ambition, good 
health, and the willingness and capacity 
to work. I venture to say that if the 
records of all the men who have come to 
Columbia Law School in all the intervening 
years were investigated, it would be found 
that their experiences were very similar. 
My friends at the Bar, who see in the 
raising of educational standards for ad- 
mission to the Bar, a danger to democratic 
institutions, would do well, I think, to 
study the personnel of the student body 
of Columbia or any other of the better law 
schools. They would find there represen- 


tatives of every class of society, except 
two; the idle rich who do not wish to 
enter a scholarly law school because they 
find the life of the law student too labori- 
ous, and the incompetents who are not al- 
lowed to remain. My own observation is 
that there is far greater danger to our 
profession and to this Republic by the rev- 
erence we do to the cult of incompetency 
masquerading in the guise of democracy 
than there will ever be by our adherence 
to the principle that even a democracy is 
entitled to have its functions performed 
by the competent and the well trained. 

In those days I knew very little of 
law schools. In that respect, too, I did 
not differ from the great majority of 
those seeking admission to the Bar at the 
present time. This is partly due to the 
fact that our own profession, unlike the 
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inedical profession, for example, has done 
very little to guide and assist the young 
men who knock at its doors for admission ; 
very little to inform them in what an 
adequate preparation for professional life 
consists or where or how it may be se- 
cured. It is partly due to the fact that 
institutions of liberal education have given 
to their graduates a very imperfect knowl- 
edge of law as an institution and its re- 
lation to the social and economic organi- 
zation of society, so that even to the edu- 
cated man, law remains something of a 
mystery. In order to inform myself, I 
turned to such members of the Bar as 
were accessible to me for guidance and 
assistance. 
The “Case System” at Columbia 

Those were the days shortly after the 
Trustees of Columbia had placed the Law 
School on the full time basis; that is to 
say, had so organized its work and its 
curriculum as to require the full time of 
its students for purposes of law study. 
They had brought over from Harvard 
Dean Keener to introduce the case system 
a method of instruction then little under- 
stood, and perhaps not well understood by 
every one even at the present time. In 
substance it was nothing more than the 
study of law from original sources taught 
by a method which places special emphasis 
on the intellectual training and stimulus 


which come from discussion, in the ancient 
Socratic manner, of any intellectual prob- 
lem. There were many doubts and much 
shaking of heads over these innovations. 
The members of the Bar whom I con- 
sulted were doubtful whether any law stu- 
dent could find enough to do in the mere 
study of law to occupy his whole time, and 
they were quite clear that for a youth just 
out of college to attempt to study law in 
any analytical and critical fashion would 
be a waste of his time. One of them 
warned me that if I should go to Columbia 
I would begin by studying law as it was 
at the time when the Scots came across 
the border to raid peaceful England, and 
he added, “of course, you would never 
win cases with such stuff.” 

It gave me some satisfaction in later 
years to send to the giver of this good 
advice, a copy of a brief in which I 
succeeded in persuading the Supreme 
Court that the attachment laws of Dela- 
ware were in accordance’ with the 
due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment and constitutional for the rea- 
son that they were founded upon the an- 
cient custom of London. This custom, I 
was able to show as a result of some 
historical research, was in accordance with 
the settled principles of English common 
law procedure going back to the time when 
the Scots “crossed the border,” so that 
my friend may now be persuaded that the 
historical aspect of legal doctrine is the 
“stuff” with which cases may be won on 
occasion, although that of course is not its 
primary object in a well organized law 
curriculum. 

These discouragements produced upon 
me quite the opposite effect from that in- 
tended, for it seemed to me then, as it has 
ever since, that if law is worthy of all the 
respect and devotion which is paid to it, 
it is worthy of study by the methods and 
with all the resources of scholarship. 
Despite these warnings, therefore, and 
without the encouragement of any mem- 
ber of the Bar, I turned my face toward 
Columbia and began my experiences there 
as a law student. To my great delight and 
satisfaction, I found there a group of men 
engaged in studying and teaching law as 
a science is studied and taught. 


An Excellent Faculty 


I wish that time would permit my re- 
calling them all to your memory on this 
occasion. While that is not possible, still 
one cannot speak of those days without 
mentioning some names. There was Pro- 
fessor Canfield, whom Į shall always think 
of as the perfect examplar of the phrase 
“a gentleman and a scholar.” There was 
John Bassett Moore, profound legal 
scholar and thinker, then, as now, the 
wise and kindly counsellor of all those stu- 
dents who sought his guidance and in- 
struction. The friendship I have formed 
with these men in years of close profes- 
sional and educational association will al- 
ways remain one of the most valued and 
durable satisfactions of my life. What a 
joy it is to us all that these men, after 
thirty years rich in service and accomplish- 
ment, are still teaching in Columbia Law 
School! They seem in my cyes not a day 
older than they were when they guided me 
as a student twenty-eight vears ago, and 
I know thatytheyyare no older in mind 
and in spirit. “There was the fine person- 
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ality and sound scholarship of Professor 
Burdict of blessed memory, and that gifted 
teacher of a whole generation of law stu- 
dents, Professor Terry, working on in the 
service of the University almost until his 
lamented death, not quite a year ago. In 
later days there was added to their num- 
ber Professor Abbott, with his profound 
knowledge of the law ‘of real property and 
his wonderful gift of making a contingent 
remainder seem like a thing of beauty and 
joy forever. There was that great teacher, 
with his unique powers of analysis and his 
extraordinary capacity for bringing his 
students, whether they would or no, to the 
very heart of every legal problem discussed 
in the classroom—Dean William A. 
Keener. 

There was my old friend, George Wash- 
ington Kirchwey, who is sitting over there 
at the table on my right, who always, when 
the class grew restless, had “a few more 
pearls to cast.” I cannot let pass this op- 
portunity to recall a story of Professor 
Kirchwey which ought to be perpetuated 
in Law School tradition. He and Judge 
Finch were the chief actors. I was only 
an innocent bystander. Judge Finch, as 
you know, was in my class at Law School. 
Then, as now, he possessed a keen and en- 
quiring mind. He sought ultimate causes 
and fundamental principles in the lively 
classroom discussions in which he often 
participated. I remember that on one occa- 
sion he had engaged Professor Kirchwey 
in one of these discussions. As the lecture 
hour drew toward its close, the discussion 
waxed warm, not to say eloquent. Finch, 
not altogether satisfied with the Professor's 
exposition, exclaimed, “But I want some 
test—some sign.” Just then the bell, the 
signal for the ending of the lecture hour, 
rang. The Professor gathered up his pa- 
pers; gazed intently at his inquisitor for 
a moment and gravely answered, “a wicked 
and adulterous generation seeketh a sign, 
but no sign shall be given.” And, accord- 
ing to my recollection, no sign was given. 

The student could not long meet these 
men in classroom and in the contacts of 
the Law School without being made to 
realize that the study of law is a scholarly 
enterprise, not fundamentally different 
from any other educational undertaking, 
except perhaps that its material is more 
refractory and the methods by which legal 
learning is mastered are somewhat more 
laborious than is the case with other edu- 
cational enterprises. What is more import- 
ant, one could not long carry on his studies 
in such an environment without developing 
a real love for law as an institution, and 
without taking the keenest delight and 
satisfaction in the study of it. 

If in the years that followed, I have 
been able to render any service to Colum- 
bia Law School, it is because of the in- 
spiration I drew from these men as a student 
and the inspiration and co-operation which 
they and their successors, including the 
members of the present Faculty of Law, 
have unfailingly given me in carrving for- 
ward the work of the School. In those 
early years I incurred an indebtedness to 
Columbia which I have been striving in 
these later days imeffectually, I confess, 
to repay. I am glad that President Butler 
gave the indication which he did earlier 
in the evening that I may continue to be 
of assistance. That is a privilege which 
I shall value very highly, and I hope that 
in the years to come, although still in 
arrears, I may nevertheless be able at 
least to keep down the interest on the prin- 
cipal indebtedness. 

I refer thus to those earlier experiences, 
not only because it seems to me that thev 
revive memories stirring the interest and 
sentiment of us all on an occasion like 

nis, but because there is a moral which 


adorns the tale. When I reflect upon the 
real power and influence which has been 
developed in the modern American law 
school, 1 am impressed with the extent to 
which that power and influence has its 
source in the personality and inspiration 
of gifted teachers. I am not one to over- 
look or to disparage the importance of 
publication in connection with all educa- 
tional work. It 1s bound to be of increas- 
ing importance in the work of professional 
schools and particularly of law = schools; 
and yct it is as nothing compared with 
the far reaching influence of capable and 
devoted teachers upon our profession. It 
is a historical fact, not lightly to be ig- 
nored, that Christ and Socrates, who more 
than any others have influenced human 
thought and action, were teachers not writ- 
ers; and so, I say, in the development of 
our School of Law, while we encourage 
publication and, even more so the research 
and investigation which he at the founda- 
tion of worth while publication, neverthe- 
less, we must never loose sight of the im- 
portance of the work of the inspiring 
teacher in developing the school and in pro- 
moting the highest interests of our pro- 
fession. 


Schools Exert Good influence on Bar 


When we reflect, too, upon the great in- 
fluence which our better schools of law 
are exerting upon the growth and develop- 
ment of our profession and the profes- 
sional ideals which those schools are pro- 
moting, the divergence between their aims 
and those of the profession at large, must 
give us occasion for regret. I have in mind 
many illustrations of the truth of this 
remark. If time would permit I would 
like to discuss them because, as you know, 
it is always the concrete case, the specific 
example, which gives point to a precept or 
a general principle. But the hour is late 
—you have already listened to addresses 
far more interesting than anything I can 
say—and I must not weary you with an 
extended discussion of the subject. The 
truth is, nevertheless, that those who are 
responsible for the work and conduct of 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events 
listed below will be held at the Colum- 
bia University Club, 4 West Forty-third 
Street. Telephone, Longacre 8200. 

Tuespay, JANUARY 15. 

'’97 College and Mines. Midwinter Re- 
union Dinner. Faculty House. 6.30 
p. m. 

THurspay, JANUARY 17. 

19C0 College, Science and Fine Arts. 
Midwinter reunion. Columbia Club 
instead of Faculty House. 6.30 p. m. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23. 
New Jersey Alumni Club. Annual Din- 


ner. Ball Room ot the Robert Treat 
Hotel, Park Place, Newark, New 
Jersey. 7 p. m. 

WepneEsnay, JANUARY 30. 


Meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Alumni Federation. 6.45 p. m. 


Frinay, FEBRUARY 4. 
Class of 1912, College, Science and Fine 


Arts. Regular Monthly Luncheon. 
Stewart's Restaurant, 30 Park Place, 
New York. 12.30 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 
Alumni Day. 
THURSDAY, FERRUARY 14. 


Class of 74. Fifty-fourth Annual Din- 
ner and Meeting. 7.00 p. m. 


the better type of law schools and those 
who constitute the great body of the 
Alumni of those schools, hold more har- 
monious and more clevated views of the 
aims of our profession and of its duties 
and responsibilities than does the Bar as 
a whole. This is true not only with respect 
to matters educational, but with respect 
to all those interests which affect the well- 
being and standing of our profession. 

While this may seem incomprehensible to 
the layman, the reasons are after all not 
far to seek. For one thing, the Bar is still 
sitting in the shadow of the trade guild 
tradition of our profession. Roman law 
came down to us from the Middle Ages. 
through the mediation of the universities. 
They gathered up the ancient learning of 
the Roman law, wrought it into a system 
and transmitted it to the modem world. 
The Roman ław therefore in the popular 
and in the professional mind is identifed 
with the scholarship of universities. In 
Roman law countries, the lawyer is, as a 
matter of course, a university trained man. 
and he has acquired knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of the law. which he practices, in 
the universities. The common law, how- 
ever, has become a subject of thorough- 
going university study practically only 
in our own generation. For more than 
six hundred years its precents and the art 
of its practice were learned by apprentices 
in the law office and in the court room. 
We, of course, understand that law can 
no longer be taught in that fashion any 
more than engineering can be taught in 
the blacksmith shop or the factory. We 
realize that to become a lawyer, the law 
student must seek his instruction in a law 
school, but we have taken too much into 
our law schools the blacksmith shop meth- 
ods of training and of study and the pro- 
fession as a whole is still unaccustomed 
to looking upon the calling of the lawyer 
as the calling of the educated man. It is 
not unnatural, therefore, that the pro- 
fession stands aloof, temporarily I be- 
lieve, but nevertheless aloof from its own 
educational interests and from those agen- 
cies which more than any others are work- 
ing for the elevation of its standards and 
the promotion of its best interests. : 


Our profession, too, is coming less and 
less to have common aims and ideals be- 
cause it is becoming less and less a homo- 
geneous body. In the past twenty years 
the Bar has sat silent and apparently un- 
interested in the presence of some very 
striking changes in its personnel. During 
those years there has been a very great 
increase in the membership of our pro- 
fession, and especially those members who 
are deficiently educated, and by that I 
mean those whose education is so meagre 
that they could not be admitted into other 
professions. The deficiently educated mem- 
bers of our profession have increased in 
numbers four times as rapidly as those who 
have the requisite training for graduation 
from a good law school. This means that 
we not only have no common ideas with 
respect to professional standards and well 
being and matters of professional con- 
cern, but there exists no group or body able 
to speak for our profession as a whole. 
Bar associations no longer represent the 
legal profession for the reason that only 
a small percentage of the profession are 
members of Bar associations. Obviously, 
therefore, Bar associations cannot speak 
for the profession as a whole. Nor can 
Bar associations speak for any particular 
group at the Bar because their member- 
ship is as heterogeneous as is the profession 
as a whole. 

More and more our profession is being 
misrepresented. to, the public, sometimes 
from! within and- sometimes from with- 
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out. It is a commonplace that the legal 
protession is not held in the esteem that 
it once was. May this not be because we 
do not. by repudiating those who misrepre- 
sent us, exhibit the self-respect which 1s 
the beginning of the respect and esteem 
oi others? There are insistently asked of 
us questions affecting professional stand- 
ards and conduct; the attitude of our 
profession on public questions involving 
legal principles which go to the very 
toundation of our legal system, of the 
rights and liberties of the individual and 
the processes and methods of the ad- 
ministration of our Government. These 
questions are not being answered by our 
profession today, because, as I have in- 
dicated. there seems to be no one to speak 
authoritatively for it as a whole, or for 
those like-minded persons who constitute 
its real leadership. 

Who is to answer them? As I reflect 
upon that question, it seems to me that we 
must look more and more to the better 


law schools and to their graduates to take 
the spiritual and intellectual leadership of 
our profession, and to speak for it. 


How the Law Alumni Association can Serve 


[It occurs to me that the Columbia Law 
Alumni Association, with its membership 
of more than two thousand graduates cf 
the School, constitutes the largest homo- 
geneous body of lawyers in the United 
States, and perhaps in the entire English 
speaking world. It is a body of men hav- 
ing a common educational background and 
tradition; a common interest in the wel- 
fare of our profession and a des:re to 
serve it. Why should it not speak tor she 
ideals of our profession? Why should 
our Association not let it be known that 
it has a regard for the welfare of our 
profession and is jealous of its name and 
fame? I will not elaborate the idea, but 
I suggest it for your thoughtful consider- 
ation. I know that as an organization you 
were created to promote the interests of 


Columbia Law School, but remember that 
nothing will so redound to its credit as to 
let it be known that not only have you, her 
sons, profitted by her teaching, but that 
you hold fast to all that is finest and best 
in the profession of the law. 

It is a great privilege to be present on 
this occasion. It 1s a great honor to have 
been your guest this evening. It is a great 
privilege to be welcomed to the Bar by 
Mr. Davis graceful expressions of 
friendliness and confidence, even though I 
have never really been absent from it. Jt | 
is a great privilege during all these years to 
have given something, however, little it 
may have been, to the eager and com- 
petent minds of the young men who have 
passed through the Columbia Law School 
and into our profession. No finer experi- 
ence could come to any man. For all these 
privileges I am most grateful to you, and 
to Columbia, the Mother of us all; and 
for these privileges I shall remain grateful 
to the end of my days. 


Judge Finch, ’98L, Sketches Aims of the Law Alumni Association 


(The President of the Association presided at the dinner in honor of Dean Stone, and his introductory address 
included the following brief outline of the activitics and aims of the Law Alumni Assoctation.) 


I trust that each of you has received 
an annual list of the membership of the 
Law Alumni Association. This has been 
increased from approximately 300 to 2,000, 
thus making this Association the largest 
and most influential, not only of any school 
of Columbia University, but of any gradu- 
ate school in this country. The Columbia 
Law School is thus demonstrating not only 
for her own weal but as an example to 
the whole country that the interest ot the 
graduates in a graduate school can have a 
deeper meaning and a closer scholarship in- 
terest than the loyalty of Alumn! to an 
undergraduate college. In Continental 
Europe, the real collegiate spirit is found 
in the great universities which are in 
reality graduate schools, where the gradu- 
ates of the gymnasiums, corresponding to 
our undergraduate colleges, go to pursue 
their higher studies. Practically two-thirds 
of the living graduates engaged in the prac- 
tice of the law are now enrolled in the 
common task of preserving the spirit, his- 
tory, and traditions of a law school whose 
existence in time and purpose parallels the 
existence of this Republic. You will notice 
that this booklet seeks to aid our associa- 
tion by listing the members not only alpha- 
betically, but geographically and by classes, 
and this brings us to the next step in what 
we are trying to do, namely, to mould the 
Columbia Law School as a center of learn- 
ing. drawing inspiration from, and reach- 
ing into, every hamlet and community in 
this country. 


Regionai Councillors to be Seiected 


We plan to do this by asking the Alumni 
residing in each judicial district to select 
a regional councillor from that district and 
if there is a divergence of opinion as to 
who should represent the district, then to 
have all the Alumni decide by written bal- 
lot. We purpose to have these nine re- 
gional councillors meet at the Law School 
once a year, receive the reports of its con- 
dition and progress and give helpful advice 
and suggestions. After they have been 
thus brought into personal contact with the 
Law. School and with the head of the Uni- 
versity, we feel sure that they will go 
back to the capitals of their judicial dis- 
trict, there to diffuse nationally the real 


Spirit of the Columbia Law School. Every 
great relationship in Hfe is reciprocal. We 
want the boy from every quarter of this 
land to think in terms of the Columbia Law 
School when he is seeking a legal educa- 
tion, and the Law School wants him to 
bring to it his point of view and his per- 
sonality, each for the finer moulding of 
the other. I ask you to read the foreword 
in the front of the Annual Register. If 
there are any here who are not members of 
the Association, I hope you will not forget 
to enroll. 

For the benefit also of the members of 
our Association, may I call attention to 
the wonderful law library which ts being 
developed at Columbia. Under the leader- 
ship of Professor Hicks, it is being de- 
veloped into a splendid research library 
and the members of this Association are 
very welcome to make use of it. 

After the first of the year, the Aspso- 
ciation will again inaugurate its series of 
luncheons which have proven so interesting 
in the past. 


The Spirit of the Association 
It seems to me that at a getting together 


like this, we should turn for a moment to 
the deeper reasons for the existence of an 


EDWARD R. FINCH, '98L 


Association such as ours. The keeping 
alive of the reciprocal relations between 
an Alumnus and his graduate school and 
keeping in step with one’s generation, fur- 
nish sufficient reasons if they stood alone. 
But we all need to be reminded that the 
greatest things in the world are those 
which are not material and are unseen. 
Sometimes the material things that press 
about us seem so wonderful and plentiful 
that we overlook the greater. Let us keep 
our faith in the unseen. A constant source 
of wonderment is the insight of the poet 
who, in 800 B. C., wrote in Genesis, the 
marvelous words, “Faith makes the unseen 
real.” Thoughtful men everywhere agree 
on the present day need to revere and hold 
aloft the ideals of our profession and never 
before has there been so insistent a demand 
for more and better scholarship, of clear 
thinking of legal principles so that they 
may be seen clearly and stated simply. 
Fundamental principles are simple and not 
dificult to understand but the application 
of them us as varied as the stars and 
sometimes hard to find. Real ideals and 
scholarship and spirit are the product of 
more than one generation. You cannot cre- 
ate a great graduate school overnight. 
Any great institution must have lived 
through many generations. The Columbia 
Law School is largely a composite of the 
great professorships of James Kent. 1793- 
1798, 1823-1826; Theodore W. Dwight. 
1857-1891 (What a monument as a great 
teacher and of affectionate regard remains 
‘nthe nearts of his pupils!) : George 
Chase, 1875-1891; William <A. Keener, 
1290-1901: George W. Kirchwey, 1891- 
1916; Francis M. Burdick, 1891-1916; 
Charles T. Terry, 1893-1922; Harlan 
Fiske Stone, 1899-1924. 


This spirit, history and traditions our 
Association has received from the ages. 
Because of the unselfish cooperation of 
each of you, we are cherishing it in our 
day and generation, which is the day and 
generation for which we are responsible, 
and in our turn, let us hope that we may 
transmit it undiminished to those who 
come after. Through such appreciation, 
will the "Columbia Law School maintain 
ancb\inerease her-place as a national an’ 
international center of learning. 
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PROFFITT, °17 
‘Who is resigning as Executive Secretary of the 


Alumni Federation. 


Another Successful Year for American 
University Union in Europe 

The re-election of Dr. Henry Pratt Jud- 
son, President of the University of Chi- 
cago, as chairman, and of Professor John 
W. Cunliffe, Director of the School of 
Journalism at Columbia, as Secretary of 
the American University Union in Europe, 
was recently announced. New members of 
the Administrative Board are President A. 
Lawrence Lowell of Harvard, Anson 
Phelps Stokes, former Secretary of Yale 
University, and Ex-President William Ar- 
nold Shanklin of Wesleyan University. 

A recent review of the activities of the 
Union in Paris gives an excellent account 
of the important functions performed for 
American students in Europe. According 
to the registration figures of the Union 
there were 1392 American students in 
France between March, 1922, and March, 
1923. These students came from forty-one 
States and represented one hundred and 
sixty-six American institutions. This stu- 
dent body attended fifty French institu- 
tions, not including lycées and private 
schools. During the academic year just 
past there were forty-two American can- 
didates for French doctorates. 

Among the many useful functions per- 
formed by the Union are the collection of 
information concerning French institu- 
tions for American students and the col- 
lection of data concerning American in- 
stitutions for French students; information 
by correspondence to inquirers in the 
United States, in advance of their journey 
to France, as to the cost and ways of 
living, professors and = institutions best 
suited to their needs; aid to American 
‘udents in securing lodging, registrations 

French universities, etc.; aid in estab- 


lishing French contacts. The Union also 
enables many in its student body in France 
to be partially self-supporting by finding 
various kinds of employment for which 
the students are fitted by training and ex- 
perience. 

William Forbes Cooley, ’09PhD, In- 
structor in Philosophy, was abroad for 
four months last summer, visiting the vari- 
ous European countries from Plymouth, 
England, to Rome and back to Edinburgh. 
During the present academic year he has 
been commissioned by the Department of 
Philosophy to prepare a bibliography of 
the literary resources of New York City 
for students in that department. 

Lea McIlvaine Luquer, ’87Mines, '94PhD, 
Associate Professor of Mineralogy, while 
on leave of absence from the University 
during the past scholastic year, visited and 
inspected the departments of mineralogy 
at the Universities of Leland Stanford, 
Berkeley and Tokyo, Japan. 


Arrowsmith, ’82, Tells of Columbiana 
Collection at 1912 Annual Dinner 


Nineteen Twelve’s Annual Dinner, De- 
cember twelfth, was featured by a very 
instructive address by Robert Arrowsmith, 
°82, who illustrated his talk on legends 
and customs of Old Columbia with ex- 
hibits of rare and valuable memorabilia 
from the Columbiana collection. 

In his address, Arrowsmith outlined 
the nature and the scope of the Colum- 
biana Collection and the plans for aug- 
menting it. He showed some of the more 
interesting treasures of the Collection, 
from the 1754 Charter of King’s College to 
the completed scrap book of the Early 
Eighties. The memorabilia which passed 
from hand to hand included ancient Com- 
mencement programs and cards, the first 
statutes, the first student periodicals, an 
early catalog published by the senior class, 
the class photographs of '63 and some mem- 
orabilia of his own period. All these were 
examined with interest; but the honors 
were apparently carried off by quotations 
from the famous Book of Misdemeanors, 
or Black Book, of 1771, particularly by 
the entry of April 28, describing how 
“Robinson spit in the Cook's Face, kicked 
and otherwise abused him; of which he— 
the Cook—complained to the Governors 
as they came back out of the Chapel” and 
“was confined by the Committee, after be- 
ing publicly reprimanded, and ordered not 
to go beyond the College Fence for the 
space of two Weeks.” Many instances 
both of ancient and modern times were 
used to illustrate the fact that the student 
feels and acts about the same, no matter 
what his period. 

A story of the reception given to the 
famous crew on its return from England 
where it won the Henley race, July 4, 
1878; Van Amringe and his influence, en 
Columbia traditions; Presidents Barnard 


and Low; the undergraduate days of Pres- 
ident Butler, with conditions and customs 
at 49th Street, and many other interest- 
ing sidelights on Columbia were given be- 
fore the speaker closed with his appeal 
for contributions of memorabilia from 
1912, which the class pledged themselves 
to provide. 

President Trimble announced that $250.00 
had been paid in during the year to the 
class trust fund which is being collected for 
the 25th reunion gift. 

It was voted to hold montily luncheons 
hereafter cn the first Friday of every 
month at 12:30 at Stewart's Restaurant, 
No. 30 Park Place, New York. 

The following men attended: Milton 
Samuels, Arthur W. Thomas, Walter S. 
Dickson, C. J. Finley, H. L. Mellen, Louis 
E. Lovett, W. H. McArdle, Theodore 
Saunders, C. J. Hicks, Jr, K. G. Stern, 
Milton Salsbury, J. C. Stone, H. C. Pen- 
field, H. L. Lobsenz, T. David Zuckerman. 
W. A. Gray, Richard Mackey, W. A. 
Stiefel, Rufus J. Trimble, A. A. Suver- 
krop, and W. J. Timmons. W. J. T. 


The Institute Still Grows 

Nearly a million persons have in the 
past ten years attended the lectures, de- 
bates. musicals and other events which 
have been given at the University under 
the auspices of the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, established in 1913 as a connecting 
link between Columbia and New York 
City. The attendance during the past year 
was 107,005, with an enrollment of 2,492 
members. This was the fourth successive 
year in which the enrollment had to be 
closed at the beginning of the season be- 
cause the membership had reached a maxi- 
mum for the auditoriums available. The 
completion of the new School of Business 
Building will greatly relieve conditions, as 
this building will contain a very large audi- 
torium for the use of the Institute. 
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Proffitt- Resigns-as-Fedcration Secretary; “Bill” Taylor ’21, ’23L, 


At the December meeting of the Board 
ot Directors of the Alumni Federation, 
the resignation of Charles G. Proffitt, ’17, 
as Executive Secretary of the Federation, 
was accepted, to take effect on or about 
February 1, 1924. William T. Taylor, ’21, 
’23L, was appointed as Profftt’s assistant 
until that time, when he will assume the 
office of Executive Secretary. 

When interviewed by a News reporter 
last week, Proffitt stroked the part of his 
face where his chin-whiskers would be if 
he had any, and recalled the fact that his 
connection with the Alumni office began in 
1913, when, as a Freshman in Columbia 
College, he carried ALUMNI News copy 
from Morningside Heights to the printer, 
at a salary of 30 cents an hour,—total 
wages, 45 cents per week. 


His present official connection with the 
Alumni Office started on March 15, 1919, 
after being discharged from a year and 
a half in the Field Artillery of the U. S. 
Army. He began in the capacity of Assist- 
ant Executive Secretary, under Levering 
Tyson, 11AM, whom he succeeded as Exe- 
cutive Secretary of the Federation and 
Managing Editor of the News, upon Ty- 
son's resignation from these offices on July 
1, 1920. 

Proffitt commenced the study of law at 
Columbia last summer, and is now taking 
the full first year course in the Law 
School. During the fall he found it diff- 
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cult to combine his studies with the work 
of Alumni Secretary, and determined last 
October that he would have to give up one 
or the other of his two chief interests. His 
resignation was the result. 

At the suggestion of the Board of Di- 
rectors, Profhtt will continue for the pres- 
ent as Managing Editor of the ALUMNI 
NEWS. 

The interests of the retiring Alumni 
Secretary have been varied. As an under- 
graduate, his extra-curricular activities 
culminated in his senior year, as President 
of the Philolexian Literary Society and as 
Advertising Manager of Spectator. <As 
part of his recent “extra-curricular” activi- 
ties, he has been Adjutant of the Columbia 
University Post of the American Legion, 
1921-23; a member of the Committee on 
Admissions of the Columbia University 
Club since 1921; member of the Executive 
Committee of the Intercollegiate Y. M. 
C. A. of New York and of the Stu- 
dent Department Committee of the Inter- 
national Committce of the Y. M. C. A. 
since 1921; Secretary of the Association 
of Alumni Secretaries, 1921-22; Pres- 
ident of Alumni Magazines Associated, 
1923; and holds a commission as Captain, 
F. A. O. R. C., in command of Battery D, 
391 F. A., Organized Reserves. He is a 
member of Alpha Chi Rho fraternity, and 
of the Columbia University and City 
Clubs. 
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William Towson Taylor, ’21, ’23L, who 
succeeds Proffitt as Executive Secretary of 
the Federation was chiefly identified with 
non-athletic affairs during his undergradu- 
ate days. He sang on the Glee Club for 
four years and was leader for two years. 
His term of service for the Varsity Show 
was of like duration and he was chosen a 
member of the Players’ Club in his Junior 
year. Some of his other musical activities 
included membership in the University 
Chorus and the Chapel Choir. In his Class 
Taylor was Chairman of the Dinner Com- 
mittee in both the Sophomore and the Ju- 
nior years, and was also a member of the 
Junior Prom Committee. He was elected 
to the King’s Crown Board of Governors 
and the Senior Society of Nacoms. In 
recognition of his services in various un- 
dergraduate activities he was awarded the 
Gold King’s Crown in his Junior and 
Senior years. His nickname is still “Bill,” 
and he is a member of the Theta Delta 
Chi fraternity. 


When Taylor entered Law School he 
kept up his activity. He was President of 
his class in its second year and he was 
Governor of the Student Council of the 
Law School in his third year. After grad- 
uation he entered the law office of O’Brien, 
Boardman, Parker and Fox, 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. He is a member of 
the Mendelssohn Glee and the Columbia 
University Clubs. 
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University Chaplain Announces List 
of Preachers for 1924 Services 


Many distinguished preachers will oc- 
cupy the pulpit at St. Paul’s Chapel on the 
campus during the remainder of the aca- 
demic year. The services are held each 
Sunday afternoon at four o'clock. The 
large choir and the music at all of these 
services will be under the direction of 
Walter Henry Hall, Professor of Church 
and Choral Music. 


The list of preachers includes: January 
20, Rev. Raymond C. Knox, '03, Chaplain 
of the University; January 27, Rev. Luke 
White, D.D., St. Luke’s Church, Montclair, 
N. J.; February 3, Rt. Rev. Philip Cook, 
D.D., Bishop of Delaware; February 10, 
Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D. D., First 
Church, Cambridge, Mass.; February 17, 
Rev. William P. Merrill, D.D., The Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York City; 
February 24, Chaplain Knox; March 2, 
Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., Chairman, 
International Committee World Alliance 
for Friendship through the Churches; 
March 9, Rev. P. N. Waggett, D. D., Or- 
der of St. John the Evangelist, Oxford; 
March 16, Rev. Loring W. Batten, D. D., 
General Theological Seminary; March 23, 
Rev. Shailer Matthews, D.D., Dean of 
the Divinity School, Chicago University; 
March 30, Rev. Joseph P. McComas, D. D., 
St. Pauls Chapel, Trinity Parish, New 
York City; April 6, Chaplain Knox (Cadet 
Choir from West Point); April 13, Rev. 
H. Adye Prichard, St. Mark’s Church, Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y. 


Dr. Baekeland Heads American Chemical 
Society for 1924 


Leo H. Baekeland, Honorary Professor 
of Chemical Engineering at Columbia, was 
elected president of the American Chemi- 
cal Society for 1924, at the annual meet- 
mg of the Society held during the Christ- 
mas holidays. Dr. Baekeland, who is 
known throughout the world for his numer- 
ous inventions, including bakelite, is a 
member of the Naval Consulting Board, 
of the Nitrate Supply Commission, of the 
Adminstrative Board of the Institute of 
International Education, and of the Com- 
mittee on Patents of the National Re- 
search Council, of which he is chairman. 

He was awarded the Nichols Medal of 
the American Chemical Society in 1909, 
the John Scott Medal of the Franklin 
Institute in 1910, the Willard Gibbs Medal 
of the Chicago section of the American 
Chemical Society in 1913, the Chandler 
Medal of Columbia University in 1914, 
the Perkin Medal for Industrial Chem- 
ical Research in 1916, and the grand prize 
of the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 1915. 

Dr. Baekecland, now president of the 
General Bakelite Company, has been a 
member and an officer of numerous learned 
societies both here and abroad, and in 1919 
he received the decoration of the Order 


of the Crown of Belgium. He has been 
granted many patents both here and abroad, 
and is the author of various publications 
relating to chemistry and allied fields. 


He was born in 1863 at the old Flemish 
City of Ghent, educated in European uni- 
versities, and came to the United States 
in 1889. 


Will Irwin and Major DeBles Address 
Legion Post; New Officers Elected 
Will Irwin, the writer, and Major 

Arthur DeBles, formerly of the British 

Army, and administrator of Cologne dur- 

ing the Allied occupation, gave members 

of the Columbia University Post No. 400 

of the American Legion, two hours of 

serious and comic reminiscences ot the war 
and a review of the present Franco-Ger- 
man-British situation, at the annual meeting 
of the Post at the Columbia University 
Club, on the evening of December 17. 


More than fifty members of the Post 
were present, either at the annual dinner 
held in advance of the addresses or later. 
Colonel Samuel Lloyd, in charge of the 
New York State Legion’s Veterans Moun- 
tain Camp in the Adirondacks, was also a 
speaker. 


Election of officers followed the ad- 
dresses of Mr. Irwin and the two colonels. 
The new officers are: J. Duane Livingston, 
Jr., °13S, Commander; George M. Bram- 


well, ’11, First Vice-Commander; Alonzo 


B. Bradley, 03S, Second Vice-Commander ; 
Commander George Gardiner Fry, ’85L, 
Third Vice-Commander; Reverend Henry 
V. B. Darlington, ’10, Chaplain; Austin S. 
Roche, 717, Adjutant; Dr. Harmon A. 
Vedder, ’88, "91P&S, Treasurer; Kenneth 
Fisk, ’16, Historian; and Wm. Judson 
Timmons, °12, Welfare Officer. 


The Executive Committee of the Post 
consists of these officers and the following: 


Getting Out Your Paper 

Getting out a paper 1s no picnic. 

If we print jokes, folks say we are 
silly. 

If we don't, they say we are too 
serious. 

If we publish original matter, they 
say we lack variety. 

If we publish things from 
papers, we are tco lazy to write. 

If we are rustling news, we are not 
attending to business in our own de- 
partment. | 

If we don't print contributions, we 
don’t show proper appreciation. 

If we do print them, the paper is 
filled with junk. 

Like as not some fellow will say we 
swiped this from an exchange. 

So we did. 


other 


—The Leatherneck 
(of the U. S. Marines) 


ALUMNI News Editors (in chorus): 
“AMEN!” 


Mark Harrington, '07, ‘08AM., Roberts 
Everett, ’15J, R. H. Fiedler, 718, James P. 
Chapin, '16, ’"17AM, Russell P. Hoyt, Jr. 
03, and Charles G. Proffitt, 717. 

Post Delegates to the New York County 
Committee are: George M. Bramwell, 711, 
and R. H. Fiedler, 718; alternate delegates, 
Austin S. Roche, °17, and J. D. Livingston, 
Jr., °13S. 


Two of the officers of the Post, George 
M. Bramwell, First Wice-Commander, and 
Reverend Henry V. B. Darlington, Chap- 
lain, have been elected respectively Adju- 
tant and Historian of the New York 
County Committee of the Legion. 


Federation Directors Congratulate 
Football and Crew Coaches. 


At the regular December meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Alumni Federa- 
tion the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 


RESOLVED, That the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Alumni Federation ot Co- 
lumbia University, Inc., express to Percy 
D. Haughton and his able assistants on 
the football coaching staff, the sincere 
thanks of the Alumni for the achievements 
of the 1923 season—the painstaking and 
thorough work of the staff, the eminently 
satisfactory record made by the team, and 
the real progress toward the establishmen: 
of a sound football policy at Columbia: 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Alumni Federation of Co- 
lumbia University, Inc., extend their con- 
gratulations to Fred Miller, 13S, upon his 
election as head coach of Columbia crews, 
and wish him complete success in this po- 
sition of responsibility in Columbia crew 
affairs. 

Copies of these resolutions were sent to 
the University Committee on Athletics, 
the Football Advisory Committce, and the 
Varsity “C” Club. They have also been 
published in the Columbia Daily Spectator. 


Thirty Years Bank President 

On December 14, 1923, Stephen Baker, 
a trustee of the University, celebrated his 
thirtieth anniversary as President of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company of New 
York. During the period of Mr. Baker's 
service the institution has enjoyed a most 
remarkable growth. 


Among the members of the faculty who 
are representing Columbia College at the 
mecting of the Association of American 
Colleges, being held in New York at the 
Hotel Astor, this week, are the fol- 
lowing: Dean Herbert E. Hawkes; Adam 
Leroy Jones, '98PhD, Director of Univer- 
sity Admissions; Clarence H. Young. ‘88, 
’91 PhD, Professor of Greek; John J. Coss, 
708AM, Associate Professor of Philosophy ; 
Harrison R. Stceves, ‘03, 713PhD, Associate 
Professor of English; Wiliam E. Weld, 
’20PhD, Assistant Professor of Economics; 
and Hanry\J-yCarman, ’19PhD, Assistant 
Professor of History. 
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The Basketball Outlook 


It has been a long time since prospects 
for a winning basketball team have been 
as bright as they are this year. The show- 
ing in the preliminary games brings to 
mind the performances of the old time 
“Lightning Five’ when the chief interest 
was not who was going to win, but how 
high a score Columbia would roll up. 

So far this season the team has played 
seven preliminary games, winning them all. 
Probably the most important of these 
earlier season's encounters was the victory 
over West Point, which had run up a 
string of thirty-one consecutive victories. 
The importance of this success was the 
fact that Columbia won the game on West 
Point's own court. Apparently our team 
this year ought to be a good road team, 
as their showing on foreign courts has been 
as good as their play on their own floor. 


If it is true that a team is as strong as 
its substitutes, we ought to have no difficulty 
in going through the league schedule. It 
has been a long time since we have had 
such a quantity of first string men. In 
fact, we believe Coach Deering could put 
two teams on the floor, without any appre- 
ciable difference between them, and each 
of them could play winning ball. 


The league season opens to-night with the 
game between Columbia and Pennsylvania. 
Columbia is the only member of the league 
which starts the league season without any 
defeats in its preliminary games. It is 
difhcult to compare teams, however, on the 
basis of their showing to date, as there have 
been practically no common opponents. Re- 
ports from Princeton, Dartmouth and Cor- 
nell indicate that these teams will be 
stronger than they were last year. Yale, 
last year’s champion, still has intact the 
two most important cogs in its machine. 
From all appearances, therefore, it looks 
like a tight race. 

It will be interesting to note the cffect 
ot the new foul shooting rule on league 
games, The new rule provides that the 
individual against whom a personal foul 
is made shall try for the point from foul, 
rather than the star sharpshooter of the 
team. This procedure seems entirely logical, 
and at the same time it minimizes the 
importance of a certain individual. The 
rapid development of the close guarding 
game which characterizes the Intercol- 
Icegiate League has put a premium on any 
individual who is specially adept at shoot- 
ing fouls. The new regulation will compel 
greater attention to the development of 
team play. and to the all-round develop- 
ment of every member of the team,—which 
after all is the ultimate purpose of the all 
athletic competition. 


Koppisch Heads Eleven for Third Time 


The football squad meeting in Earl 
Hall on Tuesday elected Walter Fred- 
erick Koppisch of Buffalo, N. Y., cap- 


tain tor the third consecutive time. He 
is also captain of the track team and 
was selected by Walter Camp for a 
backfield) position on his third All- 
America team. 


As the Basketball League Season Begins 


The League basketball season is now 
under way. Columbia has been fortunate 
in having her first two games played in 
the local gymnasium, the Pennsylvania 
game taking place tonight and Urinceton 
scheduled for next Tuesday evening, Janu- 
ary 15. 

Close followers of the game are look- 
ing forward to one of the most closely con- 
tested seasons in the history of the League. 
Every team has a goodly supply of veter- 
ans available and with the exception of 
Princeton, the coaches remain the same as 
last year. 

Coach Joe Deering predicts that the 
winner will have no easy time and will 
probably go through the season, gaining 
seven victories and losing three games. 
Last year, his prediction over the percen- 
tage of the winning team, Yale, was cor- 
rect. 

In view of the upsets of the last two 
years, only the most courageous dares 
to pick the winner. Two years ago Prince- 
ton was not figured in the early season 
predictions but crashed through to the 
championship. A year ago Yale performed 
the same feat. 


Yale has four men back from last year’s 
championship team and has been strength- 
ened at centre. the only weak spot on the 
1923 five. Cornell, with Captain Capron, 
Meyers and Wedell in the line-up, will be 
stronger than last year, while Princeton 
has a team which is rated on even terms 
with the five of 1922. Dartmouth has a 
goodly collection of experienced men and 
in Captain Carl Friedman has one of the 
most versatile players in the game. Penn- 
sylvania showed its real strength recently 
by beating the Naval Academy. 


So Columbia is in mighty fast company, 
and the unbeaten record which the Varsity 
has made in the preliminary season will 
mean little in the games yet to be played. 
Some of the undergraduates are talking 
about the championship as if the cup were 
already sitting in the trophy room at Earl 
Hall. This unwarranted optimism is 
bound to have a bad effect upon the Varsity 
players and give the outside public too high 
an opinion of what really is the most in- 
experienced team in the League. 


The New York Tribune, on Monday, 
January 7, printed the following editorial, 
warning Columbia men of the rough roads 
ahead: 


is Columbia Asking Too Much of its Team? 


“Columbia enthusiasts would do well to 
hesitate before they hail their basketball 
quintet as the ultimate winner of the cham- 
pionship in the Eastern Intercollegiate 
League race, which starts Friday night in 
the Morningside Heights gymnasium. 
Overcoufidence, that evil dreaded by all 
coaches, spreads easily from the non- 
players to those who bear the active plav- 
ing burden. It is a heavy handicap tor a 
team, and happy is the mentor who can 
scotch it effectively in the beginning. 

“The Blue and White five is the best 
Columbia team in years, but it would be 
unwise to call it invincible. Several of 
the men have never yet been tested by the 
fire of League competition, and while they 
have shown themselves to be competent 
players in the unbroken string of victories 
which the Columbia team has compiled so 
far this season, championship play may 
tell a very different story. 

“The five other teams are not to be re- 
garded lightly because they have all suf- 
fered defeats in their preliminary cam- 
paigns, while Joe Deering’s combination 
still remains unbeaten. Yale, the present 


champion, still possesses Pite and Suisman, 
the brillant forwards, and the team has 
been beaten only by Ohio State and Chi- 
cago, strong Conference fives. Dartmouth, 
unlucky last year in losing important 
games by the margin of a single point, 1s 
a fighting organization. Defeated by two 
points by Syracuse, and scoring only three 
points in the second half of the game, the 
Green turned the next night and handed 
Colgate a sound trouncing. 

“Pennsylvania, also a victim of Ohio 
State. showed remarkable defensive power 
against the Navy, preventing the Midship- 
men from scoring a single field goal in 
the second half of their game. Cornell 
also boasts of excellent forwards in Capron 
and Wedell. and the Ithacans are always 
to be regarded as dangerous foes. Prince- 
ton has been comparatively inactive so 
far, but the Tigers are known for their 
ability to flash the unexpected and, given 
little consideration in the discussion thus 
far, may prove the surprise of the League 
race.” 

With the approach of the annual mid- 
year examinations another warning must 
be given. Last year a single ineligibility 
destroyed much of the effectiveness of the 
team and was responsible for the .500 per- 
centage. 

Joe Decring has some very dependable 
substitutes and is better prepared this sea- 
son to weather possible scholastic ineligi- 
bilities. But substitutes mean a new or- 
ganization and at times are detrimental to 
the spirit of the squad. 


Columbia was well represented in the 
recent ratings of the national lawn tennis 
players and of the metropolitan players, 
which were announced by the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association. Frank T. And- 
erson, captain of the Varsity team for the 
spring season, although only a junior, was 
rated fourteenth with Watson Washburn, 
"17L, and George King, ’16, ’19P&S, fol- 
lowing him next in the order of the rank- 
ing. 

W atson M. Washburn was also paired 
with R. Norris Williams in the doubles, 
being placed third in the ranking. 

Frank Anderson was judged the third 
best player in the metropolitan district. 
Jerry Lang was ninth; Gerald B. Emer- 
son, ’23, captain of last year's team and 
runner-up to Carl Fischer at the Inter- 
collegiates, thirteenth; and Anton F. Von 
Bernuth, °17, *19L, seventeenth. 

The condition of lawn tennis at the 
University is a very healthy one. The 
team lost only to Harvard last spring and 
some picked the Lion for the mythical 


Varsity Basketball Schedule 


Columbia 39, Brooklyn Poly. 11. 
Columbia 25, Rutgers, 21. 
Columbia 37, West Point 20. 
Columbia 41, Wesleyan 20. 
Columbia 34, Annapolis 23. 
Columbia 30, Rochester 27. 
Columbia 23, Colgate 18. 

Jan. 11, Penn at Columbia 

Jan. 15, Princeton at Columbia 
Jan. 19, Dartmouth at Hanover. 
Jan. 21, Harvard at Cambridge 
Feb. 8, N.Y.U. at Columbia 
Feb. 12, Yale at Columbia 

Feb. 19, Cornell at Ithaca 

Feb. 22, Dartmouth at Columbia 
Feb. 26, Princeton at Princeton 
Mar. 1, Penn at Philadelphia 
Mar. 8, ` Cornell af Columbia. 
Mar. 15 Yale at.New Haven. 
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WANTED—A Sales Engineer 


We need immediately two sales engi- 
neers in our pressed steel sales depart- 
ment. 


Applicants must have an engineering 
training—an engineering degree will 
be an advantage, but not an absolute 
requirement—and must also have a 
knowledge of modern stamping prac- 
tice in pressing heavy gauge steel. 


The men employed will be required to 
deal with executives of large manu- 
facturing companies and must possess 
the personality, appearance, ability and 
tact that such interviews require. Give 
complete details of your engineering 
training and sales experience in your 
first letter. 


Men between 25 and 35 years of age 
preferred. 


The Youngstown Pressed Steel Company 
Warren, Ohio 


The COLLEGE BOOK STORE 
A. G. Suerrerz, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS 

ND SOUVENIRS 


F tudent? Discounts 
Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


1224 AMSTERDAM AVE., HEAR [20TH STREET 


MurpHy’s 
KarTooN Kuts 
Do THE WORK 


P. C. Murray, ’17 


President 


311 East Hall 
Columbia University 
New York 


Brighten Up Your Copy! 


FRANCIS Emory Fitcu, Inc. 


PRINTERS & PUBLISHERS 


The Fitch Service—it’s readable 
Bowling Green 1986 
138 Pearl Street New York 


If you have seen 


this spot, forget 
it and read be- 
low: 


WE'LL MAIL ANY BOOK OR 
ARTICLE TO ANY COLUM- 
BIA ALUMNUS AT A DIS- 
COUNT OF AT LEAST 10%. 


PLEASE REFER TO THIS AD 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PRESS BOOKSTORE 


On the Campus Journalism Building 


2960 Broadway, New York 


“THE STORE WHERE YOU 
TRADED DURING COL- 
LEGE DAYS” 


championship of the college world for the 
year which has just passed. 

The schedule for the coming season has 
not been announced, but will probably in- 
clude the best teams in the East. 


The coming week will see the Blue and 
White meeting some hard competition in 
the field of sports. Princeton sends its 
basketball team to Morningside on Tues- 
day. The swimming and the water polo 
team goes down to Philadelphia to meet 
Pennsylvania in the first event of the tank 
season. The basketball team plays Dart- 
mouth at Hanover on Saturday and the 
Harvard wrestling team comes to Morn- 
ingside the same evening. 

Last year, Princeton defeated the Var- 
sity twice in basketball, while the Dart- 
mouth series was one all. Columbia won 
from Harvard in wrestling at Cambridge. 

The wrestling outlook is good. The 
team has beaten City College and Brooklyn 
Poly with ease. Coach Ed Kennedy should 
have a fair swimming team. Both Yale 
and Princeton will be very strong. Prince- 
ton looks the strongest of the water polo 
teams with Columbia and Yale of about 
the same strength. 


Notes of the Graduate Faculties 


°95AM, ’98PhD—John A. Mathews 
has resigned as President of the Crucible 
Steel Company of America to devote his 
entire attention to the company’s re- 
search work in the field of metallurgy. 


795 PhD, ’17 Hon—Robert A. Millikan, 
professor at the California Institute of 
Technology and winner of the Nobel 
Prize for physics, has been notified of 
the award to him of the Hughes Medal 
by the Royal Society of London. The 
award was made for Dr. Millikan’s de- 
termination of the electronic charge and 
other physical constants. 


’98 AM, 708 PhD—“Successful Edu- 
cators,” an article which recently appear- 
ed in the November number of Ameri- 
can Education, dealt with the election last 
February of Harlan Updegraff to the 
Presidency of Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Jowa. 


’°99A M—The Perkin Medal, awarded 
annually to a chemist residing in the 
United States, for the most valuable 
achievement in applied chemistry, has 
this year been awarded to Dr. Frederick 
Mark Becket. The presentation will 


take place at the meeting of the Ameri- 


can Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, Chemist’s Club, New York 
City. 

709 AM—The News has been informed 
that George William Hau is the author 
of “Herder as Educator.” Since gradu- 
ation Hau has been doing research in 
education, at 160 Schermerhorn Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. This work in- 
cludes translating, editing and revising 
plays, short stories, etc., preparation of 
outlines for magazines, films, etc., and 
literary and educational reviews and 
criticism. 

12 AM, °13L—The engagement has 
been announced of Miss Mary Gloster 
Graham, daughter of Colonel and Mrs. 
James H. Graham of Sound Beach, Con- 
necticut, to Frank Fritts. No date has 
been set for the wedding. 


19 AM—Gregeg M. Sinclair writes 
from Japan to tell us that he is a Pro- 
fessor of English and Commercial Prac- 
tise in the Hikone Higher Commercial 
School, Hikone, Shiga-Ken, Japan. He 
expects to be in Japan for about) three 
years. 


Alumni Notes 


"79, ’81L—Emil Joseph announces the 
removal of his office in the Hanna Build- 
ing, to the Union Trust Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


85, ’88PhD—Nelson G. McCrea, 
Anthon professor of Latin Language 
and Literature at Columbia, recently 


presided at a Phi Beta Kappa Society 
lecture on John Morley, at the Hotel 
Savoy, New York City. McCrea is 
president of the New York Phi Beta 
Kappa Alumni. 

’°93—-The Ronald Press of New York 
recently announced for publication early 
in the year, a volume entitled “Scales 
and Weighing, Their e a 
plications,” by Herbert T. Wade, 
Technical Editor of the New Interna- 
tional Encyclopædia. The work is based 
on a series of articles on Industrial 
Weighing published in 1921 and 1922 in 
Management Engineering. Wade’s book 
is designed for the general as well as the 
technical reader. 

’96P&S—Daniel Wynkoop believes he 
has made a medical discovery that will 
be of the utmost importance in combat- 
ing pneumonia, influenza and many 
other pus-forming diseases. He has 
found, he declares, that by injecting a 
mercury solution into a person he can 
increase the white corpuscles in that 
person’s blood one hundred per cent. 
The white corpuscles are the disease- 
battling soldiers in the blood, so the 
result of such an increase is obvious. 


Wynkoop is living at Babylon, Long 
Island. 
’99L— Jackson Eli Reynolds, Presi- 


dent of the First National Bank of New 
York. was elected to the directorate of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Railroad on December 28, 1923. Rey- 
nolds’ address is 2 Wall Street, New 
York. 

02S, ’06PhD—Thomas T. Read, su- 


pervising mining engineer of the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of the Interior, 
has been awarded a gold medal and a 
commemorative diploma by the Govern- 
ment of Brazil. Read was the rep- 
resentative of the Department of the In- 
terior with the United States Commis- 
sion to the celebration of the 100th anni- 
versary of the independence of Brazil 
at Rio de Janeiro last year and was also 
the special delegate of ‘the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineer's and the Federated American En- 
gineering Societies to the International 
Engineering Congress held in connection 
with the celebration. 


04, ’06L—Edwin P. Kilroe, who has 
been an Assistant District Attorney for 
more than eight years, resigned his post 
on January 1. Kilroe’s work as Assis- 
tant District Attorney had been more 
than satisfactory. 

°07—All the way from Ft. Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, comes a snappy answer 
to a recent note which appeared in the 
News regarding the new address of 
George Ashforth, '06. Having remark- 
ed the fact that the windows of his office 
look out across Genessee Street onto 
Columbia Street, and that he lived at 
1906 Baker Avenue, Ashforth goes on to 
say: “The only disadvantage in our 
home address is that I have ta look 
across the street at 1905 and 1907.” The 
answer referred to above came from 
Horace T. Aplington, and is as follows: 
“But George fails to sce that, apparent- 
ly, 1905 and 1907 occupy their usual 
position in front of 1906!” 

’08S—_-Frederick W. Hehre, Assistant 
Professor of Electrical Engineering, and 
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J. H. Morecroft, Professor in the same 
department, have collaborated in a re- 
cent book on “Continuous Current Cir- 
cuits and Machinery,” published by John 
O. Wiley & Sons. 


09—Winston Paul is President of the 
Domestic Electric Company, Inc., of 43 
Warren Street, New York City, special- 
izing in Frigidaire Delco-Light. Paul 1s 
residing at 351 Ridgewood Avenue, 
South Orange, New Jersey. 

’10—-Norman H. Angell is now located 
in Baltimore, having accepted the posi- 
tion of Sales Manager with the Anderson 
Motor Company there on November 1. 
His new home address is 1702 Bolton 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Address Changes 


"74, °77P&S—Dr. Alfred Mever, 

12 East 86th St., New York City. 

’80— Landreth H. King, 
Room 1724, Grand Central Terminal, 
New York City. 

’80— Henry Gallup Paine, 
Saugatuck, Conn. 

"81, °"94A M—Prot. Lemuel Whitaker, 
6305 Lawton Ave., Oak Lane, 
Philadelphia. 

’87, ’891.—CGeorge Butterfield Bates, 
46 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
88, ’91 P&S—Dr. Harmon Albert Vedder, 

Care Guaranty Trust Co., 

667 Madison Ave., New York City. 
°90—Charles T. Bate Rowe, 

38 Pine Street, New York City. 
°90—Theodore L. Van Norden, 

South Salem, N. Y. 

792—Dr. Edwin Rodney Fiske, 

402 Madison Ave., New York City. 

’95— Rev. Frederick Morse Cutler, 
Univ. of Porto Rico, 

Rio Piedras. P. R 

"95—J. Perry Worden, 

952 Hawkeye St, Oak Knoll, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

96, '99S—Asa Warren Parker, 
11 Broadway, New York City. 

"98, 01 L—William Bittle Symmes, Jr., 
162 East 64th St., New York City. 

°99— Dr. Henry Lehman Weil, 

30 East 58th St., New York City. 
00, ’O5AM. 710PhD—Dr. William King 
Gregory, 
24 West 73th St.. New York City. 
701— Adrian Russell Allan, 
25 Broadway, New York City. 

’01— David Gould Proctor, 

Compo Road, Westport, Conn. 

’01—Hlenrv Wharton Shoemaker, 
“Restless Oaks.” McElhattan, Pa. 

03, *O4AM. ’09PhHD—Prof. Robert L. 

Schuyler, 
1105 Park Ave.. New York City. 

06— George Ashforth, 

1906 Baker Ave., Utica, N. Y. 

’?07— Paul Charles Holter, 

624 East 26th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

’08— Marshall Robie, 

340 Madison Ave., New York City. 

’09— Clarence Ray Jones, 

30 East 4th St., Nt. Vernon, N. Y. 

"11, °12AM-—Rev. William Neelv Ross, 
20 Tallman Place, Nyack, N. Y. 

12—-Major Francis T. Armstrong, 
3339 North Meridan St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

"12BS, ’14S—James Taylor Kemp, 
32 Nassau Drive, Great Neck, N. Y: 

’14BS—Sterling Baer, 

3046 N. E. 3rd Ave., Miami, Florida. 

"14BS—Walter Kenneth Watkins, 
Forest Park Ave., Larchmont, N. Y. 

"15, ’"19P&S—Dr. Robert Ogden Du Bois, 
125 Fast 72nd St., New York City. 

"15, ’17L—Lee Reynolds Francis, 

19 Oak Ave., Larchmont, N. Y. 


a 


"15—Willard Ives Kimm, 

442 Hillside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
"16, ’18S—Wendell Gilman Fogg, 

130 Elm St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
"16, ’19L—Raymond Leo Wise, 

120 Broadway, New York City. 
’17—-George V. Cooper, 

243 74th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
°17—Raymond Lamont Perkins, 

Kew Hall, Kew Gardens, L. I., N. Y. 
18, ’22S—Adolph Stanley Fromholz, 

Nat'l Aniline & Chem. Co., 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
"18—James Wallace Winslow, Jr., 

637 Central Ave., East Orange, N. J. 
°19— Elliot Maurice Burstein, 

446 East 3rd South St., 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ss, 

21 Claremont Ave., New York City. 
19BS—Franklin Hollander, 

977 East 14th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
19—-Francis Walker Rogers, 

3312 168th St. Flushing, L. I. N. Y. 
719— Ralph Walley, 

416 Shelton Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. 
’19— James Donald Young, 

Avery Hall, Columbia Univ., 

New York City. 
’20BS, ’21P&S—Dr. Hyman Horshaw, 

2137 Cropsey Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
20, ’°22S—Charles Prescott Davis, 

522 W. Jersey St.. Elizabeth, N. J. 
20, °22A M—Andre Mesnard, 

57 Central Blvd., New York City. 
20, 22S— Herbert Maier Schwarz. 

1355 Grand Concourse, New York City. 


| Necrology 


’80, "83 P&S—William G. LeBoutilher, 
suddenly of pneumonia, at his home in 
Long Lake, in the Adirondacks, on De- 
cember 22, 1923. Aged 64 years. During 
the Spanish-American war LeBoutilhier 
served with the Army as an acting assist- 
ant surgeon. In 1909 he became chief 
surgeon of the National Guard of New 
York State, which position he held with 
the rank of Colonel until 1913. At that 
time he left the Guard and moved to his 
Adirondack home, where he practiced for 
the last ten vears of his life. 

’80L—Wiilliam Read Howe, (Yale ’75), 
of heart disease, at his home in Llewel- 
lyn Park, West Orange, New Jersey, on 
November 29, 1923. Aged 68 years. Two 
years after graduation from the Colum- 
bia Law School, Howe became a mem- 
ber of the law firm of North, Ward and 
Wagstaff, in Orange. In 1885 he be- 
came a member of the firm of Blake and 
Freeman, Orange attorneys. In 1899 
John L. Blake, his partner, died, and 
three vears later the firm of Howe and 
Davis, of which Howe and Edward L. 
Davis were partners, was organized. 
Howe was a member of this firm at the 
time of his death. He was a member 


of the American Bar Association and the 
Club. For sev- 


Essex County Lawyers’ 


tHe QZ 


JA 
“TAILORS 


e MAIL ORDERS: 
SATISFACTORILY EXECUTED 


° 1014 CHAPEL STREET - NEW HAVEN ° 
-|I EAST 47t STREET - NEW YORK: ° 


Makers of Smart but Conservative Clothes for College Men 


BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
309-315 WEST 83D ST., NEW YORK 
“From Primary to College” 


Forty-fourth year. All grades. Small classes. 
[Individual instruction. New Gymnasium, 
roof playground and Swimming Pool om 
Premises. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Phone Schuyler 4836 
L. D. Ray, '82, Headmaster 


CoLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


5,7, and 9 West 93d Street 
Founded 1764 Telephone 3787 River 
Pire progt building. Boys prepared for Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, 
and other colleges. Approved by Regents. 


Strong Primary and ementary Schools. 
Gymnasium. Playground. 


Frepertc A. ALDEN, Headmaster 


Riverdale Country School 


RIVERDALE-ON-HvpDson 
New Yor« 
FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia °99 
HEADMASTER 


A College Preparatory Boarding and Day 
School of High Scholastic Standing 


Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory of 
One Hundred Single Rooms 


For illustrated catalog address the 
Headmaster 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Chartered 


40 Wall Street, New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits 
over $23,500,000.00 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 
RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 

Georce McNEire 
ARTHUR G. MEYER 
Jonn C. MOooORg 
CHARLES E. Portis 
SAMUEL SLOAN 
James SPEYER 


J. E. ALDRED 
STEPHEN BAKER 
BerTRaAM H. BORDEN 
MARSHALL FIELD 
MICHAEL FRIEDSAM 
WaLTER JENNINGS 
Ray {monn E. Jones CarL F. StURHAHN 
Henry K. McHARG GEORGE ZABRISKIE 
Jonn STeEwarT BAKER ` 


Uptown Office: 
31 UNION SQUARE, N. Y.C. 


27 conveniently located offices in the 
Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn 
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eral terms he served as Town Attorney 
in West Orange. For twenty-five vears 
he had been vestryman of St. Mark’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church and parish 
treasurer. On the death of John R. Em- 
ory, of Newark, he was appointed chan- 
cellor of the Newark diocese. He was 
treasurer of the Rosedale Cemetery, the 
endowment fund of Orange Memorial 
Hospital and the House of the Good 
Shepherd, Orange. He had been presi- 
dent of the Orange Free Library and the 
New England Society of the Oranges. 
He is survived by his wite, and one sis- 
ter. Mr. Howe’s ancestors came to New 
England in 1636. 

’*82P&S—Charles Grav Wagner, of 
chronic nephritis, on November 5, in 
Binghamton, New York. Aged 67 years. 
Wagner was lecturer on insanity at the 


Sage School of Philosophy at Cornell 
University in 1896-1900. He was a mem- 
ber of the Medical Society of the State 
of New York; the American Psychiatric 
Association; the American Medico-Psy- 
cnological Association, of which he was 
at one time President; and was super- 
intendent of the Binghamton State Hos- 
pital since 1892. Wagner was formerly 
on the staffs of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, New York, and the Utica (N.Y.) 
State Hospital; and was associate editor 
of the American Journal of Insanity, 1884- 
1892. 

’83L—Almon W. Griswold, Jr., on 
Tuesday, October 23, at Concord, New 
Hampshire. 

83 P&S—Albert Ferdinand Brugman, 
of cerebral hemorrhage, on October 30. 
Aged 62 years. Brugman was professor 


of pediatrics at the Fordham University 
School of Medicine; and was on the 
staffs of the Fordham Hospital of New 
York and the Union Hospital of Port 
Chester. 

85, ’87_L—Walter Wheeler, at the Post 
Graduate Hospital in New York, on 
November 1, 1923. Wheeler recently 
underwent an operation for an internal 
ailment, and while it seemed that he 
might recover, he failed to rally, the end 
coming about noon on October 1. 


son (N. J.) General Hospital, on Novem- 
ber 9, of septicemia. 

’92P&S—Harry Wyle Emerson, of 
chronic nephritis and cerebral hemorr- 
hage. in Centerville, Calfornia. on Octo- 
ber 21. Emerson was a member of the 
California Medical Association 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CoLumBIA ALUMNI News, New York. 


CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, Jr., ’8 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 
Room 617 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


New York City 


J. S. LANGTHORN, ’91 Mines 


LANGTHORN & SMITH, INC. 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 
General Building Construction and Alterations 


120 Liberty Street Tel. Rector { yo} 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 
J. PARKE CHANNING, ’83 Mines 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
61 Broadway Telephone Bowiing Green 7340 


` Altred 1.. saros, Jr,’ 11S 
New York City Sibe Ñ Baum, 709, liS 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Fitz Roy 5395 


New York City and Muskogee, Okla. 
EDWIN LUDLOW, 79 Mines 
CONSULTING MINING ENGINEER 

Coal and Coke 

149 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


New York City 
DANIEL E. MORAN, ’84 Mines 


MORAN, MAURICE & PROCTOR 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


‘ ; 
9 East 45th Street oai S 


New York City 
INDUSTRIAL Power PLANTS FuEL Economy 
DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., rgor 
Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
347 Fifth Avenue 


Reports, Investigations, Complete Design and 
Specifications, Alterations for the Production of 
Fuel Economy, Heating, Ventilation, Refrigera- 
tion. 


New York City 


D. B. STEINMAN, ’09C.E., ’11Ph.D. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Design and Construction of Bridges and Other 
Structures. Reports. Advisory Service. 


25 Church Street. Telephone Rector 1174 


New York City 


EDWARD S. CLINCH, Jr., 1900E.E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Electrical Heating and Ventilating 
Plumbing Refrigeration 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Fitz Roy 3919 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


Los Angeles, Cal. E. B. Latham, ’09E.M. 


President 


LATHAM PROSPECTING 
DRILLING CO. 


EXPLORATIONS 
PETROLEUM GEOLOGISTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


N the 26th of March, 1827, died 
() Ludwig van Beethoven, of whom 

it has been said that he was the 
greatest of all musicians. A generation 
later was born the Steinway Piano, which 
is acknowledged to be the greatest of all 
pianofortes. What a pity it is that the 
greatest master could not himself have 
played upon the greatest instrument — 
that these two could not have been born 
together! Though the Steinway was de- 
nied Beethoven, it was here in time for 


Liszt and Rubinstein, for Wagner, Berlioz 
and Gounod. And today, a still greater 
Steinway than these great men knew, 
responds to the touch of Paderewksi, 
Rachmaninoff and Hofmann. Such, in 
fact, are the fortunes of time, that today, 
this Instrument of the Immortals, 
this piano, more perfect than any 
Beethoven ever dreamed of, can be pos- 
sessed and played and cherished not only 
by the few who are the masters of music, 
but by the many who are its lovers. 


Siei & So d their dealers have made it conveniently possible for musie lovers to own a Stei i 
Mnai a one D ces: $875 and up, plus freight ai poines didani from New York. di 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th Street, New York: 
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CLASS OF 1883 ADDS TO COLUMBIA LIT- 
ERATURE.—The Alumni Office is in receipt of a 
“History of the Class of Eighty-three of Columbia Col- 
lege, Arts and Mines,” published by that class, and pri- 
vately printed, on the occasion of the fortieth anniversary 
of its graduation. The News commends the Class and 
the l<ditors for this contribution to the record. The book 
is attractively made up and its contents are none the less 
valuable because they put down definitely in black and 
white the achievements of a group of graduates who 
are so representative of that golden period in American 
educational life—the early eighties. 

While we are glad to congratulate this class for its 
enterprise in making facts permanently available, we 
are nevertheless reminded by this volume that its loneli- 
ness is a prominent characteristic. Not so very long ago 
we took occasion to mention in these columns the fact 


that Columbia alumni did little record-publishing and 
that the absence of this desire was one of the serious 
defects in our alumni system. The Curator of the 
Columbiana Collection can testify to the amazingly in- 
complete records which he has found and the enormity 
cf the task ahead of him in trying to bring them to a 
semblance of completeness merely because no one has 
continuously urged that class records be kept, let alone 
published. When the 1892 Anniversary Book appeared 
some years ago, we hailed it as a chance to start the ball 
rolling. Instead it stopped dead, and it remains to be 
seen whether this product of Eighty-three will supply 
needed momentum. 


THE BOOKS ARE OPEN.—\We get more and 
more puffed up about the Alumni Fund, but each glance 
over the list of subscribers makes us realize just how far 
off is the goal which the Fund Committee has set. The 
purpose of the Fund is to interest Columbia men in the 
University’s work to a degree that will convince them 
that they should show their high regard for that work 
hy contributing to her financial support each year some- 
thing that will be a measure of their appreciation. More 
and more alumni are sending in contributions, which 
is to be expected, but not nearly enough graduates realize 
the importance of sending in their contributions early in 
the year. Furthermore, cases are recurring often enough 
to make it a matter of regret that alumni who can afford 
to contribute more liberally than they have done send 
in small contributions, while alumni who really can’t 
afford to do so are so convinced of the University’s serv- 
ice that they subscribe more than their means allow. We 
believe that the momentum which the Fund has gained in 
the first few vears of its existence will be felt more and 
more strongly from now on, but its full force will not 
operate unless graduates understand how serious is the 
attempt to bring them into line behind the Sees 
work. 

It can be made a relatively simple matter to build up 
an organization for the mere. purpose of raising money— 
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which will not need back of it the definite purpose of 
informing Columbia men about what the University is 
doing. That is not the ideal of the Fund. Fortunately 
the preliminary steps have all been in the right direction 
and in the long run that will make the work all the easier. 
But each representative will have to do his share to keep 
the ball moving forward. The results that have been 
accruing during the early activities of the Fund this year 
indicate that the possibilities are enormous if realized. 
It is incumbent on everyone connected with the organi- 
zation to do his share and to do it early. Every subscrip- 
tion obtained now means just that much expense saved 
for the fund total to be turned over to the University 
later. 


A UNIVERSITY ALUMNI DAY.— Alumni Day 
is less than a month away. The Committee ts hard at 
work developing preliminary plans and we shall publish 
an announcement next week. The only hint we have is 
that the program this vear will be university in its scope. 
All sections of the alumni rank and file will be repre- 
sented, and arrangements are being made to entertain in 
some fitting way every graduate who will come back. 


We are in entire sympathy with this procedure, al- 
though we confess that this will multiply many fold the 
problem which the committee faces. It 1s never hard to 
arrange events which will interest graduates of the Col- 
lege when undergraduate activities are in full swing, 
but it is a different matter to organize a series of meetings 
or lectures which will attract former students of other 
departments of Columbia. We have 2 wide field to draw 
upon, however, and we are confident that an attractive 
offering will be provided. 

If the idea of a big University alumni day is to be 
developed, we realize that it will be necessary to separate 
the crowd during a large part of the day. We hope it 
will be possible, in carrving out the general scheme, to 
bring together the entire group of returning alumni dur- 
ing a considerable portion of the festivities. In a three 
ring circus what goes on in different parts of the tent is 
generally worth watching, but one of the real atractions 
in the whole show is the big crowd which comes to see 
the general effect. 


ON REPORTING ALUMNI FUNCTIONS FOR 
THE NEWS.—A correspondent in this week’s issue 
cf the News questions our policy of allowing in our 
columns an account of an alumni reunion, which may 
or may not have correctly reported the proceedings there- 
at, on the ground that what transpired at the meeting, 
while it may have been enjoyable to the participants, re- 
flected no credit on Columbia. 


We admit that the point is well taken and we believe 
graduates will recognize the fact more and more gener- 
ally that such functions, and the reporting of them, gains 
them nothing and actually does a considerable amount 
of harm not only to them but to the Universitv. We con- 
fess that the News accomplishes no widespread good by 


the publication of items of this kind and that we are likely 
to create in the minds of the casual reader a totally 
erroneous impression of the Columbia graduate. 


We most emphatically reserve to ourselves the right to 
censor any account that may be handed to us for publica- 
tion. On the other hand, while not defending the publica- 
tion of the article, we nevertheless have a certain obliga- 
tion to print signed or initial articles when they are sub- 
mitted by a duly accredited representative of an alumni 
crganization. We can not hope to change the habits 
or the practices of a nation in a few years, nor can we 
hope that the same result can be brought about with a 
group of college men at a reunion, much as we might 
hope that the reporting of any meetings of this character 
will be made unnecessary because they are no longer 
being held. Yet the News is the organ of all alumni and 
to the best of our knowledge in its history has actually 
refused publication to only two articles. We shall be 
more careful in future to eliminate any descriptions or 
intimations that will reflect in the slightest particular 
on the University’s reputation. 

There is one other point which we think might be 
raised in this connection. We are glad to know that our 
subscribers read us so seriously, but we feel that per- 
haps some of the men who report alumni functions are 
prone to color their stories in a way that makes entertain- 
ing (?) reading, yet disguises the actual truth to some, 
and occasionally to considerable, extent. In this particu- 
lar case we believe the author was more enthusiastic and 
rhetorical in his account than the facts actually warrant. 


THE BASKETBALL TEAM MAKES A GOOD 
START.—The winter sport season is on in full 
swing. The crew is swinging on the machines. The 
wrestlers have begun to pin their opponents’ shoulders 
to the same old mat. Varsity fencers are already look- 
ing forward to a strenuous season which promises con- 
siderable success. The mermen are practicing faithfully 
to topple the swimming crown which Yale has planted so 
firmly on its aquatic head. The indoor track season will 
cpen shortly. Basketball is on full blast and from the 
record already made by the team we seem to have 
brighter prospects in the cage game than we have had 
for a good many years. In the first nine games plaved, 
two against teams in the intercollegiate league, the Var- 
sity scored victories. The team is composed of three 
veterans from last year and several skilled newcomers. 
The substitutes are nearly on a par with the regulars 
and for the first time in a long while we have a capable 
second string who can be injected into a contest at a 
critical point. Interest in the league struggle this vear 
is likely to be intense, because according to advance re- 
ports, all the teams seem to be ona par. Last year’s cham- 
pions, Yale, were defeated in both 1923 games by the 
Columbia Varsity, and Captain Wilson and his men feel 
that if we could win both games last vear from last vear’s 
champions, an improved team this season ought to land 
us on the top of, the heap. 
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The March of Human Life 


By James Furman Kemp, '84 Mines, Professor of Geology 


( Address delivered at the Memorial Service held in St. Paul's Chapel, January 13, 1924, for those Officers and 
Students of Columbia University who died during 1923 and whose lives advanced the honor of the University.) 


At the close of the Russian-Japanese 
war some twenty years ago, the Japanese 
army and nation were moved to give ex- 
Pression to the universal feeling of remem- 
brance of their countrymen who had fallen. 
Accordingly, as we read at the time, a 
body of troops was assembled and was 
formed in a hollow square in whose center 
stood the high command. Then, in the 
hands of those appointed to the duty, 
memorials of the departed, written on rice 
Paper, were reverently ignited and rose 
upon the quiet air as delicate spirals of 
vapor. The scene furnished a striking and 
impressive picture. Ranks of veteran troops 
stood silent, mindful of old comrades. The 
exaltation of victory, the sting of defeat, 
the wild lust of conflict, the craze to 
destroy were all stilled and laid aside. 
The din was hushed while the heroic deeds 
of the departed were recalled with rever- 
ence. The graceful, curling vapor was 
emblematic of the soul. The quiet invisible 
air with which it mingled, symbolized that 
unseen bourne across the mysterious 
boundary which we in America call the 
Great Divide, yet all about us, surrounding 
us and gently embracing us in its ethereal 
substance. And then in contrast, the vigor- 
ous pulsating life of the surviving troops, 
stilled, motionless, standing rigidly at at- 
tention in memory of those who were gone, 
but whose influence remained and would 
abide with them throughout all time. The 
patriotic military ideal is thus represented 
at its best. It is one whose appeal is 
strong beyond almost all others. From the 
citizen who becomes a soldier, the ideal 
demands his all, even his life, when, as felt 
by his commander, the need arises. And 
if the supreme sacrifice is made, survivors 
hare their heads in recognition that the 
dead have given their all. 

We, in the community of Columbia Uni- 
versity are not an army in the military 
sense, although the banner with its gold 
stars hanging in the nave, reminds us that 
some of our number have been in the ranks 
and have made the great sacrifice. We are 
not drilled to destroy, to march with shell 
and bomb and poison gas to crush resist- 
ance and perhaps perish ourselves in the 
struggle. 

Standing in thts presence we are not un- 
mindful that situations arise sometimes, 
which compel even very peaceable nations 
to organize, drill and fight for all they hold 
dear—it may be for their very lives. God 
grant that when such crises come we may 
not be enervated by our normal pursuits 
nor take bullying and frightfulness lying 
down; but be prepared, if we must, to 
organize and drill and fight as well as the 
professional soldier. But these occasions 
are crises and are out of the normal condi- 
tions in our daily round and in our habits 
of thought. We are beginning to be so 

far trom such a crisis that while we are 
tenderly mindful of our gold-starred dead. 
we can yet direct our minds once more in 
quieter channels and turn to constructive 
work and arts of healing. It is ours to 
be builders and to be creative; to main- 
tain the ancient good, wrought out by the 
race through milleniums of patient 
growth; to spread the knowledge of the 
past and enlarge the experience of the 
generations of to-day, saving them the 
slow, discouraging task of working each 
problem out for themselves, instead of 
profiting by what has gone before. Ours 
it is to establish accurate and correct 


habits of thought, such that the conclu- 
sions of the thinker may be right; to 
spread sound knowledge; to increase and 
widen the appreciation of art and music 
and good literature; and here in this great 
metropolis, itself an unsurpassed labora- 
tory, to prepare workers who will serve 
well their day and generation. We know 
that war is sometimes thrust upon us, and 
to its call we are ready to respond. For 
those who make the great sacrifice, we are 
reverently mindful; but war is, as I 
have said, the exceptional condition; the 
times of peace are those normally with us, 
and to the memory of the old students and 
officers of the University, who have de- 
parted this life during the past year of 
peace, we devote this service. 

I am not unmindful that we hold the 
service in St. Paul’s Chapel, nor that you 
are gathered here rather than in one of 
the secular halls. There is great signifi- 
cance in the fact. This beautiful church 
represents the heart life of the Univer- 
sity; while elsewhere we cultivate the in- 
tellect or reason, call it what you may. I 
wish to draw a contrast between these 
two. I know that it is a not infrequent 
practice of those who are inclined to philo- 
sophic, introspective thought to classify the 
activities or functions of the mind into 
several and various parts, the reason, the 
senses, the emotions, and the like, until in 
the diversity we sometimes lose the realiza- 
tion of the unity of them all in the one 
mind. But there is a contrast to be drawn 
between the reason and the heart. Dealing 
as we do with humanity, sometimes griev- 
ous error is made by thinking only along 
the lines of cold reason; when humanity 
calls for the exercise of heart. In science 
we endeavor in our experiments and ob- 
servations to rule out emotion so as to 
guard against mistakes lest our measure- 
ments go astray and accuracy be lost, but 
if a scientific man grows to think that in 
the same way humanity can be treated, he 
is grievously mistaken. An equally honest 
clergyman, experienced in matters of the 
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human heart, would be in these respects 
far wiser. 

I have not the task of speaking to you 
today of the material universe, of its con- 
stituents, of their properties and reactions 
or of the geological history of the earth. 
But mine it is for a short space to speak 
of and to the human beings who make up 
our little world; of the ties which hold us 
together; of the personal motives which 
inspire our acts; and of the tender memo- 
ries and the affection which we have for 
those who have left us the past year and 
who, while with us, “advanced the honor of 
the University.” Nearly half a score have 
passed away, from Trustees, Teaching 
Staff and Administrative Staff. Repre- 
sentatives of generous service have left the 
vacant seats in the bodies of the Trustees ; 
the healing art and languages have lost in 
the Faculties; long years of faithful labor 
have ended in the group engaged in Ad- 
ministration. We survivors close up the 
rank and continue the march. 


Let me emphasize that we are a con- 
tinuing body. From the opening of Kings 
College to the present day the succession 
is unbroken. A brief period of suspended 
animation developed during the War of 
Independence, but the body promptly re- 
vived to still more vigorous growth. And 
as we look ahead we see the shadowy 
generations of those who are to come. We 
occupy a brief space of illumination which 
has behind it a gradually darkening 
penumbra; and before it a sort of misty 
cloud, whose near edge is gradually and 
progressively dissipating as the days pass 
hy. Are those who have been the active 
workers in Kings College and Columbia 
College and Columbia University no more 
—or do they form an invisible cloud of 
witnesses or a vanguard of surviving souls, 
themselves marching ever onward to 
higher and higher development, while we 
who are still here, between the penumbra 
and the cloud, in our way do the same: 
If you fall back on pure cold reason, you 
may say, I do not know. Some discouraged 
individuals, having no vision, even deny 
everything but dissolution. If you trust 
the heart, you will say I certainly believe 
they still survive; that this life is but a 
preparation for the next; that every man 
and woman still in the spot of illumina- 
tion has the duty imposed on him and her 
during the life which he or she leads 
today, to mindfully prepare for the life 
which is to come. Guided by our hearts, 
no one can doubt this: and the belief or 
conviction is the great preservative bond 
of society: the one effectual influence to 
hold it together; the one great, invisible 
and intangible force which keeps mankind 
from degenerating into crass selfishness, 
gross materialism, and the life of the 
senses alone. We have been for fifteen 
cr twenty years past so subject to the 
propaganda of the advocates of fancied 
irresistible force and supposed might, that 
we almost forget the influence of the “im- 
ponderables” and the quiet heart-felt think- 
ing of mankind. It is necessary to reiter- 
ate the commanding power of the sense of 
right and justice. and to cast the other 
stuff into the trash basket of rubbish. We 
welcome the opportunities in which, freed 
from fear, we can give speech to our real 
feelings and convictions. 

This service has a three-fold benefit. It 
is first a just, proper and grateful recogni- 
tion of the good work which has been done 
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by those now gone. We owe them such 
expression and we gladly pay the debt. It 
is the least that we can do. But we also 
give utterance to what we ourselves feel, 
and thereby we still more firmly establish 
and maintain in the minds of the active 
workers, the traditions of this time- 
honored institution of learning. We can- 
not too highly prize the traditions and the 
names of those who have gone before. 
The heritage of goodly service is among 
the greatest of incentives to the workers 
of the present, and in this way, by mak- 
ing the past an active force in the present, 
we contribute another benefit. In conse- 
quence, the worker of today who becomes 
the tradition of tomorrow, is assured that 
for his service, when it is all over, he will 
not be forgotten, but will merely join the 
great body of his predecessors who are 
held in grateful remembrance, 

You cannot but be reminded that this 
last conception of immortality is the one 
set forth by Maeterlinck in the play of 
“The Bluebird,” which a few years ago 
held our attention as a bit of sentiment 
with a far from negligible appeal. There 
is no death, according to the play, in that 
the departed live on in the hearts of their 
descendants and their friends. But the 


great theme of the immortality of the soul. 


is much more profound than a bit of ten- 
der sentiment. We may respond to the 
sentiment and may recognize its good side 
and its appeal, but with it we cannot be 
content. 

The third benefit lies in the comfort 
and consolation which these services give 
to our triends and neighbors who have 
been for a time separated from those dear 
to them and who continue amid the old 
surroundings without the companionship 
so prized and so intimate. The assurance 
is given that others are with them in rce- 
membrance and that the ranks close up 
and they touch elbows with friends and 
associates of one mind with themselves. 


Suppose for a moment we hark back in 
our thought to primitive man and set be- 
fore us the picture of him, at first en- 
grossed with the work of securing food 
and shelter, and of fighting to preserve his 
life from predatory beasts, perhaps even 
from his own kind. We can well imagine 
his rudimentary mind so taken up with his 
daily struggle as to give no thought to his 
inevitable end, nor to what might or might 
not follow that end. In time conditions 
ameliorated, intellectual life expanded and 
into some wise man’s consciousness must 
have come the conception of a soul and the 
thought that the soul survived although 
the body died. It was a great conception 
and was fraught with great possibilities. 
It gave indescribable hope and cheer to 
men in misfortune and trouble, in grief 
and discouragement. They could then look 
upon their difficulties from the viewpoint 
expressed in the words of the Apostle, 
“For our light affliction, which is for the 
moment, worketh for us more and more 
exceedingly an eternal weight of glory.” 
Life involves many hard experiences, 
hardest of all the severing of ties, such as 
we commemorate today; but it we look 
upon the break as only temporary, and 
conceive the soul as surviving and to use 
a not very familiar word. as “perduring.” 
the hard experiences can be cheerfully 
borne, and can be taken as but the pre- 
paratory discipline for what is to follow. 
It seems to me that when this conception 
was first grasped, and, later, as its possi- 
bilities of influence on the welfare of 
the race were realized, an enormous step 
in advance was taken. The conception is 
very ancient, no one can say how ancient. 
The Book of Job has come down from 
remote antiquity, but it goes far back of 


that. The earliest legendary records of 
the Grecks reveal it. In the ancient writ- 
ings of the still more venerable Orient 
it does not fail. Far be it from us of 
later day to take the backward step and 
become the people without vision who 
perish. 

Two years ago, my friend and col- 
league, Professor Pupin, recalled from this 
pulpit the days of his youth under the vast 
dome of the sky with its shining stars, and 
the lessons then learned which later ex- 
perience had but served to strengthen into 
an abiding faith in God. Perhaps today 
we may reverently add the further belief in 
the equally necessary vision of the immor- 
tality of the soul and its survival after the 
passing of the body. And I am convinced 
that if in this audience there are relatives 
and friends of those in whose memory we 
are met, the two beliefs have elements of 
consolation and cheer which no others 
convey. And if there are others feeling 
overcome with the inevitable and severe 
experiences of life, the weariness of soul 
and body which so many of our hymns 
describe, the beliefs give new courage and 
a spirit that cannot be downed. 


In speaking of the beginnings of these 
beliefs, I have taken the evolutionary point 
of view. The evolutionary point of view 
is the hopetul one, the forward facing one, 
the one of the Gospel of Glad Tidings and 
of faith in the future. Far better to 
think that “we rise on stepping stones of 
our dead selves to higher things,” than to 
regard ourselves as a fallen race, strug- 
gling not very successfully if at all, back 
to or toward a fancied state of perfection, 
which once existed but now is gone. We 
would be loath to say that in matters 
spiritual, primitive man knew all the truth 
that was to be known, any more than in 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events 
listed below will be held at the Colum- 
bia University Club, 4 West Forty-third 
Street. Telephone, Longacre 8200. 


WeEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23. 

New Jersey Alumni Club. Annual 
Dinner. Baltroom of Robert Treat 
Hotel, Park Place, Newark, New 
Jersey. 7 p.m. 

THURSDAY, 

Class of 1899. 
Dinner. 
Astor. 
p. m. 

Tuespay, JANUARY 29. 

P&S Alumni Association. Annual 
Meeting and Dinner. 7 p.m. Faculty 
House, 400 West 117th Street, New 
York. 

Wepnespay, JANUARY 30. 

Meeting of Board of Directors of the 
Alumni Federation. 6:45 p.m. 

Fripay. FEBRUARY l. 

Class of 1912 College, Science and Fine 
Arts. Regular Monthly Luncheon. 
Stewart's Restaurant, 30 Park Place, 
New York. 12:30 p. m. 

Monpay, FespRuArY 11. 

Class of 1881. 46th Annual 
Lotos Club, 110 West 57th 

— 7.30 p. m. 

Graduate Schools Alumni Association. 
Dinner and meeting. Faculty House, 
400 West 117th Street, New York, 
8:15 p 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 

Alumni Day. 

THURSDAY. FEBRUARY 14. 

Class of '74. Fifty-fourth Annual Din- 
ner and meeting. 7:00 p.m. 


January 24. 

24th Annual Reunion 
College Room of the Hotel 
Broadway at 44th Street. 7 


Dinner. 
Street. 


matters practical he had the comforts and 
the social privileges which we have labori- 
ously wrought out in the course of many 
centuries. When a great spiritual concep 


_tion of life and death and the future has 


been developed and has been recognized 
to be a great advance, why not hold tightiy 
to it just as much as in other relations im 
life we hold fast to electric lighting in- 
stcad of to tallow dips; or to electric hau- 
age instead of to a weary horse or even 
to steam and cinders. I am almost tempted 
to go so far in comparing material things 
with spiritual, or matters of the senses and 
reason with those of the heart, as to say 
that the conception ot the immortahty ot 
the soul is in its way, no more elusive or 
difficult to grasp than the last word in our 
endeavors to describe or explain electricity, 
or light, or heat, or matter. We know that 
our latest conceptions fit our experiences 
better than those of our forefathers. 
Therefore we hold fast to them and trom 
the vantage point of them may possibly go 
on to others better. Why not in matter- 
of humanity, of what I have called the 
heart-life, or the spiritual life, if we 
laboriously gain a conception that is a 
vast advance, that opens vistas of further 
improvement the more widely it is adept- 
ed and believed, hold fast to it as tightly 
as to our truer conceptions of matter and 
force. Of course, in putting the subject 
in this way, I speak as a pragmatist to 
adopt the name coined by the late William 
James, but every man oí enginecring 
training is a pragmatist, and demands c: 
fundamental conceptions that they sheuld 
work. We do not wish to fight as one that 
beateth the air, but to get results, to tful- 
fill reasonable wants; to satisfy longings 
whose whole nature is good; to march tor- 
ward to better things. 

In giving utterance to our profound 
feelings and, above all, regarding the mat- 
ters of life and death, one must almost 
perforce speak in parables. We cannet 
hope to ever equal the simple eloquence and 
the moving appeal of the beautitul words 
of Paul, the Apostle, which are embodied 
in the burial service, and in which he 
likens a human life to the seed, planted in 
the ground and itself passing away that 
life and flower and fruit may come to pass 
in a new growth. Destruction of the old 
shell to give birth to the new creature; 
the passing of the body and the emer- 
gence of the soul. Yet the parable may 
also be wrought out in another though far 
inferior way. In closing, I place the at- 
tempt before you, fully aware oi the rash- 
ness of the act. 

Last summer I was one of a party ot 
five, organized by an able lawver in Lara- 
mie, Wyoming, who was gifted with the 
divine fire, which enabled him to put in 
expressive verse the experiences of the 
West. The party contained further, a 
United States Senator, who does much ta 
keep alive our waning respect {for the 
body of which he is a member, the Presi- 
dent of the State University. and another 
geologist besides myself, all of us travelers 
and observers of wide experience with men 
and things. We went with two motor 
cars from Laramie about a thousand miles 
to the north rim of the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado in Arizona and we returned 
by a different route. We visited two other 
canyons on our way, Zion and Bryce in 
southern Utah, which are not so widely 
known as they should be. Amid these sur- 
roundings and with the western folk. one 
is more open to deep feeling and emotion 
than in the relatively suppressed and self- 
centered Fast. We sat many evenings 
around the camp fire on the sage brush 
plains,.or.in_the. plateau forests with the 
great expanse of_the blazing starry firma- 
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ment over our heads, and we had many 
talks and discussions which no one of us 
will ever forget. 


In going to the Grand Canyon from the 
north, you begin in southern Utah with 
flat upper strata, perhaps in all a mile and 
a half in thickness. Most striking of their 
members are three of sandstone and one 
of marl, four in all, appearing in pairs. 
The upper two are—the one creamy white 
marl, and the other a rich crimson sand- 
stone, each hundreds of feet in thickness. 
Bryce Canyon is in these. Then one 
crosses the lower two, in which the same 
colors are repeated, an upper of white 
sandstone, perhaps a thousand feet thick 
and a lower of crimson sandstone two or 
three times as much. Zion Canyon is cut 
precipitously down through three thousand 
icet of these two. With other beds which 
I have not mentioned, the four may well 
be over a mile and half in thickness, and 
all lie above the strata which one sces at 
the Grand Canyon; and all may well have 
once been in the region of the Grand Can- 
yon itself. While the general onlooker 1s 
thus profoundly impressed with the vast 
and intricate series of gorges at the Grand 
Canyon, he or she does not always recall 
the still larger section which has utterly 
disappeared, all carried away by the great 
river to the Gulf of California. 


In Zion Canyon, one rides for some 
miles on horseback along the bottom of 
the gorge. Steep as a wall the crimson 
sandstones, and on them the white sand- 
stones rise to the forested plateau above. 
The strata flake off and drop in such a 
way as repeatedly to leave Gothic arches 
like great windows, as it were, in the outer 
sides of huge cathedrals. The Virgin 
River. which has cut the gorge, winds 
and bends sharply. Time after time one 
escapes from apparently closed amphi- 
theaters by openings, invisible from a dis- 
tance. Vista after vista opens out with 
indescribable loveliness. One faces as a 
climax, a huge buttress, the full section of 
three thousand feet, red below, white 
above, standing in majestic silence in the 
sunlight. It is called the Great White 
Throne, and profoundly moved the on- 
looker reverently recalls the imagery of 
the Book of Revelations and the Great 
White Throne of God. 


In Bryce Canyon the visitor approaches 
the brink from above, and is high up on 
the side of a broad valley, which stretches, 
perhaps, twenty-five miles away to the 
farther rim. Immediately below is an 
amphitheater two or three miles across 
and below one’s feet the white and then 
crimson strata drop abruptly for hundreds 
of feet. But they are not all gone. On 
the contrary, carved remnants remain in 
endless profusion. There are all the 
castles of song and story, and all the great 
palaces of your dreams. As one looks 
npon the towers and battlements, through 
one’s mind goes ringing, “In Xanadu did 
Kubla Kahn a stately pleasure dome de- 
cree’—a dream structure, as you recall. 
But there are also the spires and minarets 
and towers and campaniles of all the cathe- 
drals and mosques and beautiful struc- 
tures with which the world’s great builders 
have sought to express worship in stone; 
aisles and broken arches without end, and 
through them all, down in the bottom and 
sometimes perched on the sides, the feath- 
ery foliage of innumerable great pines. 
Row on row the cathedrals stretch away in 
such indescribable delicacy of tracery and 
carving. such profusion and richness that 
one’s heart stands still with the unearthly 
loveliness of it all and it seems but a slight 
step across a scarcely visible divide to be 
with the Creator of all this beauty. And 


yet—and yet, it has only been brought into 
being by destruction and removal. 

We reached the Grand Canyon one 
bright afternoon at the end of July, cross- 
ing for seventy-five miles the forested 
park of the Kaibab Plateau, until we were 
at the rim in Bright Angel’s Camp. We 
hastened to group ourselves on a narrow 
ridge with the vast abyss below us, cut in 
white, crimson, and dark iron-gray rocks. 
The sun gradually sank in the west in the 
gorgeous hues of sunset, and the shadows 
lengthened and lengthened in the deep ra- 
vines and gulfs below us. The pyramidal, 
towering Egyptian summits and cliffs down 
upon which we gazed, came out at first in 
stronger and stronger relief with the shad- 
ows, then faded and faded gently into the 
obscurity of darkness. We sat silent, too 
deeply moved for words with the vastness 
and beauty of the scene, with thoughts of 
the enormous destruction which had been 
wrought to bring it to pass. And then 
arose the full moon higher and higher in 
a cloudless sky, bringing again into relief, 
but with a haunting, elusive, heavenly 
beauty, the white and crimson and dark 
gray pyramids of the day-time. Where 
we were deeply moved before, our hearts 
fairly stood still when we were faced with 
both the grandeur and the unspeakable 
loveliness. It was like a soul rising trom 
a worn and broken body. Destruction un- 
paralleled in geological experience. A mile 
and more of strata gone utterly and an- 
other mile in ruins, but all destroyed to 
give the sublimest thing in the world. So 
with human life. Again the Apostle, 
“Wherefore we faint not, but though our 
outward man is decaying, yet our inward 


man is renewed day by day. For our light 
affliction, which is for the moment, work- 
eth for us more and more exceedingly an 
eternal weight of glory; while we look 
not at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not seen; for the 
things which are seen are temporal; but 
the things which are not seen are eternal.” 


Officers and members of the University 
whose memory was honored at this serv- 
ice included: Clara B. Spence, Trustee of 
Barnard College; Mrs. Frederick F. 
Thompson, Trustee of Teachers College, 
Stephen S. Colvin. Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College; Harold F. Gates, 
"23AM, Instructor in German, University 
Extension; Edward K. Hayt, Assistant 
Registrar and Assistant Bursar, retired; 
John H. Larkin, '94P&S, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Pathology; Frederick A. Vander- 
burgh, ‘O8PhD, Lecturer in Semitic Lan- 
guages; Marie Sophia Bloomfield, ’25 Bar- 
nard College; Dorothy Sabra Daniels, 
School of Practical Arts, Teachers Col- 
lege; John Davidson, ’25, Columbia Col- 
lege: Mrs. Howard C. Hopson, University 
Extension; Frederick William Huber, Jr., 
'23 Columbia College; Erwin H. Huebner, 
School of Business; Kathryn Eulalia Mc- 
Donald, ‘24 Barnard College; Craig Morse 
Masker. ’24 Columbia College; Walter 
Henry Mesrop, ’26 Columbia College; 
Peter Murakami, University Extension; 
Clarence E. Plunkett, University Exten- 
sion: Charles Scherer, University Exten- 
sion; Julian J. Shnetman, University Ex- 
tension: Paul Alexander Tischler, Univer- 
sity. Extension, and Charles B. Walsh, 
School of Education, Teachers College. 


The Alumni Bookshelf 


71, °73 L—Brander Matthews: “Poems 
of American Patriotism.” Scribner’s. 
£3.50. 

A beautifully printed book, containing 
all the old classics and some new ones. 
This volume should be in every boy's 
library. The illustrations are master- 
pieces, as well as the poems. 


— oe 


’82, ’83AM, ’84PhD—Nicholas Murray 
Butler: “Building the American Nation.” 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50. 

The lectures, in book form, delivered 
last summer in Scotland, England, and 
Wales, on the Sir George Watson Foun- 
dation for American History, Literature, 
and Institutions. 


83, ’04Hon— Michael I. Pupin: “From 
Immigrant to Inventor.” Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. $4.00. 

The autobiography of one of our best 
known alumni and most distinguished 
scientists. It is not only entertaining, 
but inspiriting and is on as high a plane 


as “The Americanization of Edward 
Bok.” 
OOFA — Huger Elliott: ‘Memorial 


Art.” Cambridge, Mass.: Granite, Mar- 
ble, and Bronze. 

Primarily for the architect, but of 
value to all who are interested in learn- 
ing how to recognize beauty in monu- 
ments. 


707, ’11 P&S, ’12PhD—T.ouis E. Bisch: 


“The Conquest of Self.” 
Page and Co. $2.00. 

Self-analysis, designed to aid parents, 
employers, and employees, and all who 
are working toward “success.” 


Doubleday, 


BEEE EE 


07Hon — Henry Fairfield Osborn: 
“Evolution and Religion.” Scribner's. 
75c. 

Not an exposition of Evolution. but a 
short statement of the point of view 
toward Evolution oí great religious lead- 
ers from the time Augustine to that of 
Kingsley. 

708A M— Joseph Gollomb: 
Through at Lincoln High.” 
$1.75. 


A good story about public school life. 


“Working 
Macmillan. 


09Hon—Henry Churchill King: “See- 
ing Life Whole: A Christian Philosophy 
of Life.’ Macmillan. $1.50. 

Lectures delivered on the Deems 
Foundation at New York University. 


14Hon—Walter Damrosch: “My Mu- 
sical Life.” Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$4.00. 

The recollections of perhaps the best- 
known figure in the musical world of 
America. Leading people in all walks of 
life were his friends, and his interests and 
associations enjoyed a wide scope. The 
account of his experiences is readable 
and illuminatingt l 
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Boys Oratorical Contest at University 
March 14 

The nigh annual public-speaking contest 
for school boys will be held at the Univer- 
sity, in Earl Hall, on Friday evening, 
March 14, “in order to stimulate interest in 
public speaking in the secondary schools of 
New York State.” The contest will be 
open to the boys of public and private 
secondary schools in the State outside of 
Greater New York. 

The prizes which are provided by the 
Association of the Alumni of Columbia 
College will be $100, $50 and $25, respec- 
tively. The winner of the first prize may, 
in lieu of the cash prize of $100, have a 
scholarship for his first year in Columbia 
College. The renewal of the scholarship 
for subsequent years will depend entirely 
upon the quality of his work as a college 
student. The winners of the preliminary 
contests will come to Columbia as guests, 
their entertainment and transportation to 
and from New York being provided by 
the University. In centers in which there 
are ten or more competitors for the place 
on the New York program the boys who 
win second and third places will be in- 
vited to come to New York as guests of 
the University; in centers in which there 
are six competitors the “runner-up” or 
winner of second place will be so invited. 

Inasmuch as it will not be possible to 
accommodate more than nine speakers in 
the contest, it will be necessary to arrange 
preliminary contests at a series of centers 
in order to determine who shall represent 
a given locality. The following is a list 
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of centers together with the name and 
address of the University’s Alumni repre- 
sentative, through whom arrangements for 
the preliminary contests are to be made. 

Albany—Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, ’00, 710 
Hon, Box 18, Capitol; Binghamton—Stu- 
art B. Blakely, 'O8P&S, 123 Murray St.; 
Buffalo—Albert Hart Hopkins, ’08, 449 
Main St.; Ogdensburg—Arthur J. Laid- 
law; Patchoguc—Frank P. Nohowel, '07L, 
Bayshore, L. I.; Plattsburg—George M. 
Elmendorf, Superintendent of Schools; 
Poughkecpsic—Rev. Alexander G. Cum- 
mins, "98AM; Rochester—James Mangan, 
’05, 603 Union Trust Bldg.; and Syracuse 
—Professor William S. Knickerbocker, 
"17, College of Forestry. 


Lay Cornerstone of New Dormitory 

On Monday, January 7, the cornerstone 
of the new twelve story residence hall for 
women students was laid by President But- 
ler in the presence of a gathering consist- 
ing of the Trustees of the University, sev- 
eral members of the faculty and student 
body. The chief address was delivered by 
Miss Virginia C. Gildersleeve, ’99B, '03 
PhD, Dean of Barnard College. 

The new building, which will house 
women enrolled in the University as grad- 
uate and professional students, will cost 
approximately $1,000,000. It is located on 
East Field, immediately west of the Pres- 
ident’s House and the Men’s Faculty House 
and is bounded on the south and north by 
116th and 117th Streets. The building 
will face toward Amsterdam Avenue. 

Living quarters for 365 women students 


are provided in the plans, together with 
appropriate accommodations for adminis- 
trative and social purposes and for an in- 
firmary. The first and second stories ot 
the north wing of the building will make 
provision for the Women’s Faculty Club. 
By this arrangement, both the men and 
the women members of the teaching staff 
will be cared for separately but in close 
association. 


Brightman, 92, Heads Phi Gamma Delta 

Horace I. Brightman, '92, ’94L, was 
recently elected President of the Na- 
tional Fraternity of Phi Gamma Delta. 
Until two years ago, Brightman was 
National Secretary of the Fraternity and 
was elected to his new honor over his 
emphatic protests. He had felt that his 
personal affairs would not allow him to 
do justice to the position, and consented 
to serve only after repeated urging by 
the Nominating Committee. Brightman's 
home is at 3 East 63rd Street, New York. 


Edgar M. Bowman, instructor in French 
in Columbia College, was married on 
Thursday, January 3, to Miss Ellen Oley 
Shellman, at Christiansburg, Virginia. 
Bowman will be remembered by the 
younger generation of Alumni as one of 
the leading tennis players on the Columbia 
Faculty. 


William Robert Shepherd, '93, "96PhD, 
Professor of History, was recently elected 
a corresponding member of the Spanish 
Royal Geographical Society. 
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James Furman Kemp Fund of $20,000 
Established 


The University has recently received an 
anonymous gift of $20,000 to be known 
as the “James Furman Kemp Fund,” and 
to be used for the exclusive benefit of 
the Department of Geology. 


James Furman Kemp, 
Geology, graduated from the School of 
Mines with the Class of 1884. He re- 
ceived his first appointment from Colum- 
bia in 1891, the following year being named 
Professor of Geology, which chair he has 
held continuously since then. He ranks 
among the most distinguished workers in 
his field. He is ex-president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, and was formerly connected 
with the United States and New York 
Geological Surveys. 


The income from the James Furman 
Kemp Fund is to be applied to fellowships, 
scholarships, loans to students, field re- 
search expeditions, office and laboratory 
researches, purchase of equipment, “or 
other valid requirements for which there 
are no stated funds regularly advanced 
by the University.” 


Five Entrance Prizes in Greek Established 
by Columbia Friends 
Through the instrumentality of Ben- 
jamin F. Romaine, ’71, who established the 
Graduating Prize in Greek, five entrance 
prizes have also been established for the 
years 1923 and 1924, through the generosity 
of three Greek gentlemen, Messrs. Caloo- 
coressi, Gunari and Nomico, and the late 
Stuyvesant Fish, ’71. The winners of the 
prizes for 1923 are as follows: 


First prize, $75, to Charles K. Hamilton, 
prepared at the Pawling School, Pawling, 
N. Y.; second prize, $60, to Thomas T. 
McVann, prepared at the Regis High 
School, New York; third prize, $50, to 
Cecil M. Hopkins, prepared at the Trinity 
School, New York; fourth prize, $40, to 
Elgin W. Williams, prepared at Adelphi 
Academy, Brooklyn; fifth prize. $25, to 
Julian H. DeGray, a graduate of the Tech- 
nical High School, Harrisburg, Pa., who 
prepared himself in Greek. 


Professor Porter Will Address Graduate 
Schools Association 

Lucius C. Porter, 'Il6AM, Dean Lung 
Professor of Chinese at the University, 
will address the Alumni of the Graduate 
Schools at the Faculty Club at 8.15 p. m.. 
February 11, 1924. The members of the 
Association and their guests will hold a 
dinner at the Faculty Club. Members of 
the Faculty Club and other Alumni are in- 
vited to attend as the facilities of the Fac- 
ulty House will be available that evening. 
The subject of Professor Porter’s address 
will be “The Meeting of East and West 
in China and Its Significance for the Fu- 
ture of Civilization.” 


Professor of 
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Pell, °09, Appointed Chairman of 1924 Alumni Day 


Committee 


The Alumni Day 
Committee is hard at 
work. Various meet- 
ings have been held, and 
much activity has been 
going on behind the 
scenes. The results arc 
interesting. 

The Directors of the 
Alumni Federation 
have for some time felt 
that Alumni Day 
should be for the whole 
University. The pro- 
gram should contain features that would 
be of interest to graduates of every school 
and department. This thought was in mind 
when George R. Beach, ’95, ’97L, as Pres- 
ident of the Federation, appointed the 1924 
Alumni Day Committee, and that Com- 
mittee has been enthusiastic in seizing upon 
the idea. 

In general, the plans for the day will 
resemble that of a country circus—a main 
tent and several good side-shows. To begin 
with, there will be a part of the program 
that will catch the eye of every Alumnus 
of the University. There will also be a 
special program for the graduates of Co- 
lumbia College, and those Alumni will be 
welcome at any part of the program of the 
other Schools, which they may care to 
attend. The same thing applies to the 
Alumni of the Law School, P. & S.. etc. 

Most of the work thus far has been 
done by sub-committees representing the 
several schools of the University, and one 
gets the impression that each sub-com- 
mittee is making special efforts to out-do 
the others in the attractiveness of their 
particular part of the program. The 
Mines Alumni, for example, expect to fea- 
ture as part of their program a talk by 
one who is perhaps the most popular and 
the most prominent of the graduates of 
that School. The Law Alumni are mak- 
ing similar plans for a man whose name 
is recoguized around the world. 

All this work is under the general direc- 
tion of W. H. Dannat Pell, ‘09, as Chair- 
man of the Committee. Pell’s activity and 
interest have touched upon many angles 
of University life, and he is well qualified 
tor the position. He is a Director of the 
Federation, has been Treasurer of the Col- 
lege Association since 1921, a member oi 
the Board of Governors of King’s Crown 
for several years, and has taken an active 
part in the work of special committees. 

The Committee also includes the fol- 
lowing members of the University staff, 
who will occupy strategic positions in ar- 
ranging a program such as that outlined: 
Frank D. Fackenthal, ’C6, Secretary of the 
University; E. S. Elliott, Chairman of the 
University Committee on Public Cere- 
monies; Henry Lee Norris, Superintend- 
ent of Buildings and Grounds; Benjamin 


Alumni Day 
Chairman 


A. Hubbard, Graduate Treasurer of 
King’s Crown; and Herbert B. Howe, Di- 
rector of Earl Hall. 

Among the members reappointed from. 
last year’s Committee are John K. Fitch, 
02, President of his Class and of the 
New Jersey Alumni Club; Ray Perkins, 
"17, President of his Class, and George B. 
Greenough, ’18, '21L, an active member on 
various committees in the few years since 
his graduation. 

The following Alumni have also been 
appointed to the Committee: Francis E. 
Laimbeer, ’83, ’85L, Secretary of the Arts 
Section of his College Class; Walter I. 
Slichter, "96S, Professor of Electrical En- 
gineering; Ernest A. Cardozo, ’99, Chair- 
man of the 25th Anniversary Committee 
of his Class; Frederick T. van Beuren, 
"02P&S, Associate-Dean at P&S; John 
Hanrahan, ’09; Albert Rothwell, ’14, repre- 
senting this year’s Decennial Class; Ed- 
ward M. Healy, ’20, Secretary of the New 
Jersey Alumni Club; Conrad Simmons, 
21: and Richard H. Fox, ’21. 

George R. Beach, °95, '97L, is an ex- 
officio member of the Committee, as well 
as Charles G. Proffitt, °17, and William T. 
Taylor, 21, ’23L. 

The sub-committees, which have already 
taken such an active part in formulating 
the program, consists of the President and 
Secretary of the various School Alumni 
Associations: College, Chester W. Cuthell., 
05, ’07L, and Ward Melville, '09; Mines. 
Engineering and Chemistry, Harris K. 
Masters, ’94Mines, and John A. Church, 
06S; Law, Edward R. Finch, ‘931... and 
Howard Osterhout, 710, ’"12L; P & S, 
Henry E. Hale. 96P&S, and William H. 
Woglom, ‘01P&S; Graduate Schools, 
Levering Tyson, ’11AM, and John D 
Haney, '10PhD; Architecture, Henry M. 
Polhemus, ’'lL2FA, and Carlos Contreras, 
'21FA; Business, J. Howard Carlson, 
'21Bu, and Roy W. Arnold, ’23Bu. 


Giddings, °00, Elected Chairman of College 
Association Standing Committee 

At the organization meeting of the 
Standing Committee of the Association 
of the Alumni of Columbia College. held 
before Christmas, the following ofhcers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Chair- 
man, H. Starr Giddings, ’00; Vice-Chair- 
man, George Brokaw Compton, ’09, ‘'12L; 
Secretary, Ward Melville, 09. The other 
Committees of the Association have not 
yet been appointed, but action along this 
line is expected in the near future. 


Thomas B. Freas, Professor of Chem- 
istry; A. W. Thomas, ‘12S, Associate 
Professor of Food Chemistry, and James 
Kendall, Professor of Chemistry, have 
been elected councillors of the New York 
Section” of the American Chemical So- 
ciety for 1924. 
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Prominent Alumni Arranging for Jersey Club Dinner 
January 23 


The Skeeters, being the Alumni of New 
Jersey, will hold their annual dinner in 
the Ballroom of the Robert Treat Hotel, 
Park Place, Newark, on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 23, at 7 p. m. The guests of honor, 
who will be the principal speakers, prom- 
ise a rare treat for all concerned. President 
Butler, President Cromwell of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and Dr. W. War- 
ren Giles, pastor of the First Reformed 
Church, East Orange, New Jersey, form 
a remarkable trio of speakers for any 
gathering. 

Other features of the program include 
an announcement of the Club's new golf 
organization, as well as an entertainment 
by a group of negro performers. 

The dinner committee recently decided 
that Alumni may bring guests from other 
colleges, with the assurance of entertain- 
ing them in an unusual and most enjoy- 
able manner. 

In announcing the dinner, the President 
of the Club has remarked: “Keppel, 798, 
who addressed our last annual dinner, 
gives us a timely cue in his address to the 
Class of 1923, Swarthmore: ‘After all, 
real success, not merely prosperity, but 
achieving a life that is worth living, is 
largely a question of keeping young in 
body and spirit. Keep in touch with your 


college. Don't be too sure. The world 
has a way of swallowing one up. Keep 
in touch with the whole college. By keep- 


ing in close and affectionate touch, you 
will have a far better chance to add meas- 
urably to the world’s depleted stock of 
simplicity, of tolerance, and of sweetness 
and light.’ ” 

Chellis A. Austin, 98, is Chairman of 
the Committee on Invitation for the Jersey 
Club Dinner. The other members include 
Rex B. Altschuler, ’14, of Hackensack: 
George A. Beckwith, ’90S, of Paterson; 
Clinton Blake, ’04, ’06L, of Englewood; 
Walter G. Brandley, ’08, ’10L, of Cald- 
well; M. V. B. Brinckerhoff, Jr., ’85, of 
Orange; Hugh A. Brown, ’00S, of Bay- 
onne; Robert H. Cromwell, ’02S, of Maple- 
wood; Lester Danielson, 715, of Closter; 
John S. Douglas, ‘90S, of Morristown: 
Alfred R. Flower, ’11, of Passaic; Ruford 
D. Franklin, ’16, of Summit; W. Lester 
Glenney, ’02, ’04L, of Plainfield; John K. 
Gore, ’83, of Newark; Dallas W. Haines, 
"13, of South Orange; Samuel Kaufman, 
"14, "16L, of Newark; Frank Kidde, ’09, of 
Montclair; Willard V. King, ‘81, of Con- 
vent; Richard Kingsland. ’02, of Nutley; 
William W. Lawson, ’02, of Ridgewood: 
Charles M. Lum, '81, of Chatham; Wil- 
liam A. Metkleham, ‘86, of Short Hills; 
Sloane E. Miller, ‘15, of Glen Ridge; 
James L. Robinson, ’04, ’06L, of Upper 
Montclair; Edward C. Rouse, ’08, ’10L, 
of East Orange; Joseph D. Sears, ’11, of 
Bloomfield; Albert L. Stillman, ’09S, of 
Hoboken; Arthur C. Stratford, ’02, of 


Jersey City; and George A. K. Sutton, 
03, "06L, of Rutherford. 

The Reception Committee has George 
R. Beach, ’95, ’97L, as Chairman, and 
Ruford Franklin, ’86, ’88L, of Summit; 
Ralph E. Lum, ’00, of Newark; Clarence 
G. Meeks, ‘02, of Weehawken; and George 
H. Sexsmith, "90P&S, of Bayonne, as mem- 
bers. 

John K. Fitch, ’02, is President of the 
Club, and Edward M. Healy, Jr., ’20, is 
Secretary. The other officers include John 
K. Gore, °83, first vice-president; Ruford 
Franklin, ’86, ’88L, second vice-president, 
and Winston Paul, ’09, treasurer. The 
members of the Standing Committee are: 
Walter G. Brandley, ’08, ’11L; F. G. Ford, 


‘05, ’09L; Arthur C. Stratford, 702; John 
D. Craven, ‘16, ’718L; Clarence G. Meeks, 
02; John N. Thurlow, ’06; Frank T. 
Bogue, ’03; Joseph M. Rector, '90, ’93 
P&S; Charles E. Shaw, '20; George R. 
Beach, 795, ’"97L; Samuel Kaufman, ’14, 
’16L; and Robert W. Macbeth, ’06. 


It is expected that the plans as announced 
will attract a larger group of Columbia 
“Skeeters” than have ever before attended 
any of the very successful dinners of the 
New Jersey Alumni Club. All Columbia 
men living in New Jersey will be welcome 
at the Dinner and those expecting to attend 
are urged to write immediately to Healy 
as Secretary of the Club, at 322 Park 
Avenue, Newark, N. J. (Telephone Branch 
Brook 1666), in order that the Committee 
may make sufficient reservations to take 
care of everyone. 


Older Graduates Hear Haughton and Knapp on Columbia 
Football 


The Forty Niners may come and the 
Early Eighties may go, but the Older 
Graduates go on forever. The chief rea- 
son for this eternal flow is the provision 
which the Society has made for a perpetual 
influx of new blood. According to rules 
made operative several years ago, whenever 
a class has graduated thirty years, its 
members automatically become eligible for 
the Society and as a result there has been 
provided an organization of loyal Alumni 
which will be in existence as long as Co- 
lumbia shall stand. More than fifty of 
the faithful gathered at the University 
Club in New York on the evening of Jan- 
uary 9 at the annual dinner of the Society. 
No special historical event was to be 
commemorated. It was just a meeting of 
congenial souls and all there were such. 

The entertainment committee had pro- 
vided a first class dinner, a welcome musi- 
cal program which included Harry Bennet 


MICHAEL PUPIN, ’83, 


Newly Elected President of the Older Graduates 
Society. 


` 


at the piano, Charlie Reed, ’84Mines, to 
lead in the singing of many old master- 
pieces of the popular variety which woke 
memories long slumbering, and a group 
of the University’s football solons, includ- 
ing Mr. Haughton himself. Arrangements 
were in the usually efficient hands of Wil- 
lam DeL. Benedict, ’74Mines, and as 
part of the usual business the members tes- 
tified to his never-failing success by giv- 
ing him a rising vote of thanks for all he 
had done to make the evening successful. 

This was the fifteenth annual meeting of 
the Society and some business had to be 


transacted. Daniel E. Moran, ’84Mines, 
President, announced that there was a 


quorum present and then undertook to 
dispose of the necessary routine matters as 
quickly as possible. Three Directors were 
elected to serve for terms of three years— 
Michael I. Pupin, °83; Girard Romaine, 
"82, and Edward L. Dodge, ’88. The former 
succeeded the retiring President and the 
last two named were re-elected, each being, 
respectively, Secretary of the Early Eighties 
and of the Upper Eighties. 


The organization meeting ot the Di- 
rectors was held immediately and elected 
the following officers: President. Michael 
I. Pupin, “83; Vice-President, William A. 
Meikleham, ’86; Secretary and Treasurer, 
William DeL. Benedict, ’74Mines. The an- 
nouncement of the result of the meeting 
closed the formal business and Retiring 
President Moran turned over his office to 
President-elect Pupin. 

The new chief executive confessed at the 
outsct that he had no inaugural, so entered 
at once into the staged program. which was 
a talk upon football at Columbia. James 
R. Knapp, 00, Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Football, was the first 
speaker introduced. He gave a resume of 
the situation in the College and told of 
the developmentsyunder the regime which 
startedywith Mr) Haughton’s advent in the 
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fall of 1923. He paid high tribute to the 
coaching staff, individually and collectively, 
and to the President, Trustees and other 
officers of the University, who wert cos- 
vinced that a sane football program made 
clean hard sport as much a part of the 
“education” of a student as classroom ex- 
ercises, and he emphasized the point that 
modern football depended upon the de- 
velopment of brain rather than brawn as 
the chief element of its value in a training 
program for college men. When the chair- 
man introduced Mr. Haughton as the next 
speaker he asked him why, ift what Knap» 
had said was true, Yale had won so many 
football games. Mr. Haughton’s reply 
after he had risen to his feet to the tune of 
Fair Harvard was to bring the chairman’s 
football knowledge down to date and point 
out that Yale had defeated Harvard just 
three times since 1907 and in that period 
had scored exactly two touchdowns. The 
chairman appeared to be satisfied. 


The speaker of the evening then pro- 
ceeded to give a thorough exposition of 
the modern game and traced the develop- 
ment of the rules of play from the time 
when it became apparent that the sport 
could no longer survive unless radical re- 
forms were instituted. He cited our aboli- 
tion of the gridiron pastime as being en- 
tirely logical but deplored the fact that we 
had not resumed play for so long a period. 
Mr. Haughton explained that as the new 
rules were tried out the balance of the 
offense and defense had to be maintained 
and cited the importance of the introduc- 
tion of the forward pass as a means of of- 
fense. By clear examples Mr. Haughton 
made his points effective and when he had 
concluded his remarks slow moving pic- 
tures of the Cornell, Dartmouth and New 
York University games were thrown on a 
screen. Knapp pointed out salient fea- 
tures of the play as the pictures unrolled. 


Those present were: 


Guests: James R. Knapp, ’00; Percy D. 
Haughton, John D. Kennedy, ’20; Levering 
Tyson, "11AM; and Charles G. Proffitt, ’17. 

The following members of the Associa- 
tion attended: Robert S. Morrison, ’70; 
S. A. Goldschmidt, ’71 Mines; Haliburton 
Fales. ’°72: William C. B. Kemp, ’72; 
George F. Butterworth, ’74; Henry T. 
Scudder, ’74: W. deL. Benedict, ’74Mines ; 
S. Morris Lillie, ’74Mines; Randolph 
Hurry, 775; Charles M. Rolker, ’75Mines; 
Ralph E. Mayer, ’79Mines; Charles A. 
O'Neil, ’80; William Elliott, ’80Muines; 
Theodore Tonnele, ’80Mines; Herman F. 
Nordeman, ’81; Reginald H. Sayre, ‘81; 
Stephen G. Williams, ’81; W. W. Share, 
’81 Mines; Robert Arrowsmith, 82; Girard 
Romaine, 82; Oliver K. Hand, ’83; Michael 
Pupin, ’83; John Bright Stevens, ’84; 
James F. Kemp, ‘Mines; Daniel E. 
Moran, ’84Mines; Abram S. Post, ’84- 
Mines; Charles A. Reed, ’84Mines; Charles 
B. Rowland, ‘84Mines; Charles H. Mapes, 
"85; Arthur S. Dwight, ’85Mines; Ruford 
Franklin, ’86; William A. Meikleham, ’86; 


Henry S. Kissam, ’86Mines; Allen N. 
Spooner, ’86Mines; Samuel C. Herriman, 
87; Walter H. Aldridge, ’87Mines; Ed- 
ward Behr, ’87Mines; Edward L. Dodge, 
"88; William R. Powell, ’88; Henry G. 
Atha, ’89Mines; R. M. Raymond, ’89Mines ; 
Charles L. Livingston, ’90; Wolcott C. 
Foster, "90Mines; Frederick E. Pierce, 
’92 Mines; Herbert T. Wade, 93; Charles 
N. Kent, 95; C. Monteith Gilpin, ’97L; 
W. K. Ludlam, 7018S; C. J. Nourse, ’12L. 


Noted Geologist to Address 
P&S Alunni 

The P&S Alumni Association is for- 
tunate in securing Charles P. Berkey, 
Protessor of Geology at Columbia, as the 
speaker for its annual meeting on Tues- 
day, January 29. Professor Berkey will 
give an illustrated description of “A 
Geological Reconnaissance in the Desert 
of Gobi,” a subject in which he is an 
expert. His experiences in the recent ex- 
ploration of the Gobi Desert were most 
unusual and interesting. 


The meeting will be held at the new 
Faculty House at Columbia, on the cor- 
ner of Morningside Drive and 117th 
Street, and will be preceded by a dinner 
at 7 p.m. Professor Berkey’s lecture is 
scheduled for nine o'clock. 


P&S Alumni, who expect to be present, 
have been requested to notify the Secre- 
tary, William H. Woglom, ’01P&S, at 
1145 Amsterdam Avenue, before Friday, 
January 25, in order that proper reserva- 
tions may be made. Members may bring 
guests, but they are requested to notify 
the Secretary of this fact also. 

In a previous issue, the News listed 
this meeting in error as being scheduled 
for January 8, instead of January 29. 


1899 to Lay Plans for Twenty-fourth Re- 
union at Dinner January 24 

The Twenty-fourth Annual Winter Re- 
union of the Class of 1899 will be cele- 
brated with a dinner on the evening of 
Thursday, January 24, at 7 o'clock, in the 
College Room of the Hotel Astor, New 
York City. This is one of the most im- 
portant dinners which the Class has ever 
held. All of the elaborate plans of the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Committee for 
the great Jamboree in June, 1924, to sig- 
nalize the anniversary of the graduation 
of the Class will be outlined. The Com- 
mittee is making every effort to provide 
an evening of real enjoyment and hopes 
to have a big ’99 gathering. 


George Ehret, Jr., is Chairman of the 
Dinner Committee. The other members 
include: “For the College Section,” Oscar 
R. Lichtenstein, Bernard M. L. Ernst, 
Ernest A. Cardozo, Henry C. Eldert, and 
Otto H. Hinck; “For the Science Section,” 
Howard Chapman, Ainsley C. Oakley, 
William C. Morrill, Henry C. Carpenter, 
and Carl Hans Von Baur. 


1902 Holds “Fanning Bee” at Windsor 
Hotel 

In commemoration of the freshman 
dinner of the Class of 1902, held at the 
old Windsor Hotel, December 15, 1898, the 
1902 Fanning Bee was celebrated at the 
now famous class hotel on Madison Ave- 
nue. 


The following responded to roll call: 


College: Boardman, Bradley, Carey, 
Fitch, Gerster, A. G. Hays, H. M. Hays, 
Holland, Johnston, Spencer, West. 


Science: Cowing, Daniels, Feust. Fre- 
und, Goepel, Grant, Halsey, Hyman, 
O’Donovan, Powers, Seifert, Smyth, War- 
ren, White, Wilson. 

Of the original six members who escaped 
imprisonment in Berkley Lyceum by the 
Sophs, three were on hand at a special 
table: Boardman, Carey and Smyth. 


The gathering assembled in the board 
room prior to dining, where the customary 
dignity marked the opening ceremonies of 
the evening. The topics under discussion 
were mainly scientific. Last summer’s 
drought was brought up and greatly de- 
plored; and definite action taken towards 
overcoming it. Carey, Smyth and Ger- 
ster, the permanent entertainment com- 
mittee, were congratulated on their master- 
ful handling of these scientific problems. 

At 8 p. m. the members adjourned to 
the dining saloon to officially open the 
“Fanning Bee.” As usual at 1902 dinners, 
there were two presiding ofhcers, the 
regular and a spare in case of the possible 
blowout. Song and humor floated high 
and dry on a strong flood tide with original 
selections by Spencer and Johnson, of the 
highest musical and Hterary merit. All 
hands kept afloat, and the life preservers 
under the seats were not called into ac- 
tion. 

When the time for speech-making ar- 
rived, spellbinder after spellbinder was 
called upon to explain the meaning of 
“Fanning Bee.” Each great orator in turn 
cunningly concealed the real meaning from 
the members until the successor of Herbert 
Spencer, A. B. A. Bradley, the class 
philosopher, let the cat out of the bag. 
Rising majestically to his full height, 
Allan spoke “Darlings, we are growing 
old, I notice silver threads among the 
gold, though hair be scarce and barbers 
fan our mighty domes in vain, we still 
can keep our courage up and let not joy 
be on the wane.” This explanation not 
being satisfactory, the class sage was or- 
dered to pay $25.00 to the Alumni Fund 
for the purpose of buying an electric fan 
for President Butler's private office. 

Old clippings and stories of the fresh- 
man dinner followed with only one dispute: 
Who put 1902 on the gym smokestack? 

The evening closed with a heated debate 
between “Free Speech” Hays and C. B. 
Halsey, the Million Dollar Kid, on whether 
Russia’ or China fwould be the first nation 
toy have ‘a lady President. 
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1912 Begins Series of Monthly Luncheons 
The monthly luncheons of the Class of 
1912 will be a decided success, according 
to those who attended the first one held 
at Stewart's Restaurant, 30 Park Place, on 
Friday, January 4. The first Friday each 
month at 12.30 these luncheons will con- 
tinue to be held at the same place. Mem- 
bers of the class who do not receive notices 
by mail should send their correct addresses 
to the Class secretary, William Judson 
Timmons, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
The following men attended: R. S. 
Snevily, W. S. Dickson, C. H. Waterbury, 
W. A. Stiefel, William A. Gray, L. E. 
Lovett, T. Jabine, G. F. McClelland, C. J. 
Finley, L. Walter, W. D. Ahearn, Henri 
C. Jacques, Rufus J. Trimble, T. David 
Zukerman, Jacob Podell and William 
Judson Timmons. W. J.T. 


1920 Engineers Put in Full Evening 

The Class of 1920 Engineers held an- 
other of their more or less monthly meet- 
ings on Friday evening, December 28. 
1923. Dinner was served at the Trianon 
Restaurant, 110th Street and Broadway, 
where class gossip was rehashed. Mon- 
sieur Gabriel confessed to being the father 
of a bouncing six-weeks-old girl, and was 
duly congratulated. 

After the dinner the class, with the ex- 
ception of the new “papa” of the class, 
adjourned to the Riverside Theatre for a 
vaudeville treat. 

At the end of the show, the billiard 
sharks would not be denied, and adjourned 
to a nearby parlor till the small hours ot 
the morning. Throughout the evening the 
spirit was that of wishing everyone in “that 
old gang of mine,” far and near, a Happy 
New Year. 

Those present included Tom Barish, Tick 
Beuerman, Steve Burke, Rudy Cowen, 
Rocco Fanelli, Papa Gabriel, Major Frim- 
escu, Monty Kandel, Al Lewis, Chief 
Mever, Willie Stecker and Roland Soule. 

H. H. M. 


Basketball Team Wins First League Game 


Columbia defeated Pennsylvania in the 
first game of the Intercollegiate Basket- 
ball League on Friday night, January 11, 
in the Morningside gymnasium by a score 
of 26 to 19. Close guarding on the part 
of both teams detracted from the spectac- 
ular side of the game but was an encour- 
aging feature for the followers of both 
teams. 

In the opening period, neither team was 
able to score a field goal in the first ten 
minutes of play. Farer contributed the 
initial basket from scrimmage on a pass 
from Strom. 

Columbia managed to make 8 baskets 
before the end of the game while Penn 
sent in 5 from the floor. Captain Wilson, 
who played opposite Captain Carmack ot 
the visiting team and Morris, who was sent 
in as a substitute for Carmack, held both 
players scoreless for the evening. 

Farer and Kneass were the high scorers 
of the game. Kneass contributed 4 field 
goals and 5 shots from the foul line, while 
Farer made one field goal and 5 from the 
foul line. 

Joe Deering made but one substitution 
during the game, that being when Strom 
exceeded his personal foul limit. Laub was 
sent in to take over his position. Laub 
displayed an excellent brand of basketball 
in his stay on the floor. 

The game was the eighth straight victory 
for the Columbia team and the second de- 
feat of the season for Pennsylvania. 

Before Farer broke the ice to score the 
first basket from the field, the score stood 
4 to 3 in favor of Columbia. Kneass sent 
one in soon after from the middle of the 
floor. Before the half ended, both Lustig 
and Strom threw baskets from different 
angles, which gave the big crowd its first 
thrills of the evening. Strom’s basket just 
before the half ended gave the Blue and 
White a 13-to-8 lead to start the second 
half with. 

Columbia drew gradually ahead in the 
second half and at one time had the score 
19 to 9. Then came a let-up in the play 
of the men, and Pennsylvania began to 
creep up. Another outbreak of spirited 
play a few minutes before the final whistle 
blew settled the fate of the Red and the 
Blue. 

Laub, upon his entrance in the game, in- 
jected considerable life into the team and 
gave ample proof that the stability of 
Strom and Lustig’s positions are none too 
certain. ‘' 

Mannheim and Lustig worked together 
well on the jump-off and Columbia got the 
ball on practically every occasion that the 
ball was brought to the centre of the floor. 

The showing of the Columbia team was 


Varsity Basketball Schedule 


Columbia 39, Brooklyn Poly. 11. 
Columbia 25, Rutgers. 21. 
Columbia 37, West Point 20. 
Columbia 41, Wesleyan 20. 
Columbia 34, Annapolis 23. 
Columbia 30, Rochester 27. 
Columbia 23, Colgate 18. 
Columbia 26, Pennsylvania 19, 
Columbia 32, Princeton 24. 
Jan. 19, Dartmouth at Hanover 
Jan. 21, Harvard at Cambridge 
Feb. 8. N.Y.U. at Columbia 
Feb. 12, Yale at Columbia 

Feb. 19, Cornell at Ithaca 

Feb. 22, Dartmouth at Columbia 
Feb. 26, Princeton at Princeton 
Mar.1, Penn at Philadelphia 
Mar.8, Cornell at Columbia. 
Mar. 15, Yale at New Haven. 


encouraging, but hardly completely satis- 
fying. A much faster pace will have to 
be set to win from the other teams in the 
League. Penn at times showed signs ot 
indifference, something which will not 
characterize the play of Cornell, Yale, 
Dartmouth and Princeton. 

The game with Princeton last Tuesday 
night, which Columbia won, 32 to 24, and 
with Dartmouth at Hanover tonight com- 
plete the League play for this semester. 
Harvard will be played at Cambridge on 
Monday. 


The summary follows: 
COLUMBIA (26) PENNSYLVANIA (19) 


Strom L.F Kneass 
Lustig R.F. Carmack, Capt. 
Mannheim C. Block 
Wilson, Capt. L.G. Leopold 
Farer R.G. Dessen 


Goals from field: Strom (2), Lustig (2), Wilson 
(2), Mannheim, Farer, Kneass (4), Leopold. 
Goals from foul: Farer (5), Mannheim (2), Strom, 
Lustig, Wilson, Kneass (5), Carmack, Block, 
Leopold, Dessen. Substitutions: Columbia, Laub 
for Strom; Pennsylvania. Morris for Carmack, 
Carmack for Morris, Morris for Carmack. 


Referee, Ward Brennan, New York Aggies. 
Umpire, Ed Hastings, Cornell. Time of halves, 
twenty minutes. 


Wrestlers Win Also 


The wrestling team has caught the un- 
defeated germ from the basketball players. 
Gus Peterson’s men scored their third 
straight victory on Saturday afternoon by 
easily winning from the Syracuse squad. 
Until the unlimited weight class was 
reached, the final one on the programme, 
Columbia had not lost a single bout. 

Capt. Parsonnet was wrestling out of his 
class and after 4 minutes, 20 seconds of 
wrestling, Gus Peterson asked the Referee, 
William Karl of Cornell, to award the de- 
cision to Patterson of Syracuse. The Syra- 
cuse man was inflicting considerable pun- 
ishment on Parsonnet. 

Bill Johnson gave a very convincing ex- 
hibition in beating Emery of Syracuse in 
the 158-Pound Class. He pinned his op- 
ponent’s shoulders to the mat after 4 min- 
utes, 35 seconds of wrestling with a head 
and chancery hold. 

Reisner of Columbia and Schreiner of 
Syracuse battled to a draw in the 125- 
Pound Class. Columbia captured 3 bouts 
on falls and 2 on decisions. 


The summaries follow: 
115-pound class—Arida, Columbia, 


won from 


Allen, Syracuse. Referee’s decision. Time ad- 
vantage, 6.03. 
125-pound class — Reisner, Columbia, and 


Schreiner, Syracuse, wrestled to a draw. 
135-pound  class—-Brennan, Columbia, 
mo Syracuse, with a head and arm 

ime, 5.50, 


threw 
lock. 


145-pound class —Brennan, Columbia, won from 
Captain Chapman, Syracuse, on referee's decision 
for aggressiveness. Time advantage, 50 seconds. 

135-pound  class—Hayman, Columbia, threw 
Emery, Syracuse, with a head and chancery hold. 
Time, 4.35. 

175-pound class—Ratner, Columbia, threw Rog- 
. Syracuse, with a head and arm lock. Time, 


Unlimited heavyweight class—Patterson, Syra- 
cuse, threw Captain Parsonnet, Columbia, with a 
body scissors. Time, 4.20. 

Referee—William Karl, Cornell. 


The freshmen wrestlers and the City 
College fought to a 15 to 15 tie at C. C. 
N. Y. on Friday afternoon. It was the 
first college meet of the season for the 
frosh. 


Walter Koppisch was operated on Fri- 
day morning at the Presbyterian Hospital. 
His arm which was injured in the first 
half of the Dartmouth game did not heal 
properly. Dr. William L. Darrach, of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, rec- 
onmmended.that At he, re-set. 

The bperationt will keep Koppisch out 
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uf the indoor season. He should be ready 
to resume his track work at the opening 
of the outdoor season. Many of the track 
enthusiasts throughout the country are 
counting upon him for the 400 metre race 
at the Olympic games. Walter Higgins, 
23, is training for the 1500-metre race. 


During the week Bob Watt, 7°16, an- 
nounced that the football team would play 
West Point next fall at the Point on 
November 15, and in 1925 would meet 
the Cadets at the Polo Grounds on Novem- 
ber 14. The agreement is for only two 
years. It is not unlikely that Columbia 
and the Army will meet annually on the 
gridiron. The complete schedule still re- 
mains a mystery. An opponent for 
Thanksgiving Day seems to be the big 
obstacle. 


Jim Rice has accepted an offer to serve 
under Joe Wright at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Both Rice and Wright have 
been the closest of friends and the ALUMNI 
News wishes the Old Man the best of luck 
and success in his new job. 


Charles W. Crawford, ’24, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the indoor track and 
feld championship games of the I. C. A. 
A. A. A. on March 1 in the 102d Regiment 


Armory. Gustavus T. Kirby, 795, will 
serve as referee. 
The Letter Box 


Constructive Criticism 


To the Editor: 


I have just read the account of the 
class dinner on Sunday. December 16. 

The description blazens forth an utter 
disregard of and apparent exultation in 
the breaking of the laws of the United 
States by Columbia graduates. 

Do you think the publishing of the re- 
port of such a reunion will help Columbia 
or make her stand better in the opinion 
of truly patriotic United States citizens ? 

In case members of any class are willing 
to so prostitute themselves as to have such 
reunions, pray let them keep the matter to 
themselves and not publish it in the 
ALUMNI News as if it were something of 
which to be proud. 

I would be pleased to have you publish 
this over my signature. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) H. E. Hace, '96P&S. 
January 10, 1924. 


1917 


Notes of the Graduate Faculties 


’11PhD—Allen W. Porterfield is the 
proud (mere words cannot convey the 
full meaning of that “proud”) father 
of a boy, Erik Adolph, who arrived at 
12.20 A. M. on August 8, 1923. “Mr. 
Pop” has been kept very much in the 
background lately, because it seems that 
the entire population of Lynchburg has 
gone “stark crazy” over his new son. 

12AM—Willis D. Maginnis writes 
the News that he is head of the De- 
partment of Secondary Education at 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 

’21AM— Everett R. Clinchy has been 
appointed Secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Middletown, Connecticut. 


Clinchy’s present address is 717 Irving 
Avenue, Orange, New Jersey. 
’22AM—Jal D. C. Pavry has been re- 
elected for the third time in succession, 
as Treasurer of the Hindustan Associa- 
tion of America (New York Chapter), 
which is a student organization. He was 
also re-elected as Chairman of “The Re- 
ligious Group” in the Intercollegiate 
Cosmopolitan Club. At the December 7 
Chapel Service of Teachers College, 
Pavry gave an address on “Zoroasterey.”’ 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York. 
Morningside 1400). Mail ad; 
dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


(Telephone, 


"14, ’15B. Mus.—Fred Beidleman is 
Conductor of the University Oratorio 
and Philharmonic Societies of Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, and East Grand 
Forks, Minnesota, which gave a very 
successful Christmas Music Festival at 
the City Auditorium in Grand Forks on 
December 19. 


"14, °16L—The marriage of Miss 
Sylvia Meltzer, of Bridgeport, Conn- 
ecticut, and Samuel Kaufman, took place 
recently. Mrs. Kaufman is a graduate 
of Smith College in the class of 1922. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kaufman are living at 
790 Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey. 

Kaufman is a member of the law firm 
of Bilder and Bilder, located in the Kin- 
ney Building, Newark, New Jersey. _ 

"14P&S—Ira I. Kaplan writes from 
Paris that although he left Frankfurt at 


the end of October with full intentions 
of coming home to New York, he finds 
himself in “Gay old Paree” with the 
prospects of staying on for several 
months. Having been offered some ex- 
cellent work and opportunities in the 
Radium Institute in Paris, Kaplan feels 
that his stay would be well worth while. 
Kaplan states that when he left Ger- 
many, conditions there socially and econ- 
omically were in bad shape, and that it 
was quite a relief to get into French 
territory, where all was seemingly quiet. 

15S, °17AM—Gioacchino Failla has 
received the award of the degree of 
Doctor of Physical Science from the 
University of Paris, for his studies of 
radium, according to word recently re- 
ceived. The degree, which is said to be 
given rarely, was bestowed after an ex- 
amination before a commission of which 
Mme. Curie was president. ‘ 

"16, ’19P&S—Having finished his ser- 
vice as House Surgeon (Eye Depart- 
ment) at the Manhattan Eye, Ear and 
Throat Hospital, W. Guernsey Frey, Jr. 
recently sailed for Europe, where he 
will do post-graduate work in eye dis- 
eases at Vienna and Prague. 


’16L—Since September 1922, Thomas 
A. Larremore has been Professor of 
Law at the University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas. This year he is also 
Director of the Men’s Club of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 


’18—C. Porter Kuykendall writes the 
News that he has been transferred 
from Amsterdam, Netherlands, to Ba- 
tavia, Java, Netherlands East Indies, 
where he is acting in the capacity of 
American Vice Consul. 

18S—Edgar Kraus, in a recent letter 
to Walter S. Lemmon, "17S, has this to 
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say: “No longer in Texas. Just drove 
up from Houston and expect to be in 
Enid, Oklahoma, for several months. 
Still in the oil business—and not mak- 
ing any money, but getting lots of ex- 
perience and making a ‘rep’. Will try 
to get to New York some time this year 
(the letter was dated December 30, 
1923!!) and look all of you up.” 

719, ’21 P&S—Armand Hammer is act- 
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ing as Secretary and Director of the 
Allied American Corporation, 165 
Broadway, New York, engaged in 
foreign trade and mining operation. 

19Bu—Harris L. Wofford, the old 
Camp Columbia adjutant, Wiffles the 
Woof, left his life insurance business in 
Johnson City, Tennessee, to visit old 
creditors in this city recently. The boy, 
though married, looks younger than ever. 
Woof writes policies for the Prudential, 
said to be a good company. 


’20—J. J. Wechsler was discovered in 
the Hudson Tunnels during the Christ- 
mas holidays by a News reporter. J. 
J. wants to tell the world he and Arm- 
and Greenhall, ’21, are students at Mc- 
Gill University Medical; that his ad- 
dress is 745 Shuter Street, Montreal: 
that he is out for crew; that Montreal 
is quieter than New York; and that 
Charley Proffitt should send him the 
ALUMNI News and a bill for it and sun- 
dries—which he promptly did! 

°21—- Richard H. Fox is gettin’ in- 
dustrious. The News. office received 
no less than four Alumni notes from 
him this week. The editors are willing 
to bet last year’s calendar that most 
News readers can pick out the ones 
that Dick indited. Despite that fact, 
we wish more Alumni would follow 
Dick’s example. 


’21—Like Santy Claus himself, Charlie 
(“Bishop”) Sheerin came down the 
chimney of the Columbia University 
Club a few days ago and delighted all 
his old friends with quaint stories and 
merry tunes. 
Alumnus, “Sheerin will be ordained next 
June in a church which needs more men 
like him and fewer theologians.” 


’21—The marriage has recently been 
announced of L. Thomas Bryan and 
Miss Amy Rufe Swank, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. George Kern Swank of Raubs- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 


’21Bu—James G. Flanagan, Jr. is now 
in the employ of the New York News 
Bureau Association at 26 Beaver Street, 
New York City. He is residing at 
ve Rte Street, Brooklyn, New 

ork. 


Necrology 


’75L—George C. Hendrickson, of apo- 
plexy, on December 30, 1923. Aged 69. 

Henderson had been for forty years 
a town justice in Huntington, Long 
Island, and had been President of the 
local Board of Education for several 
years. At the time of his death he was 
Vice President of the First National 
Bank of Huntington, L. I. 

79P&S—John Bernard McMahon, of 
pneumonia, on December 11, 1923. Aged 
67. McMahon had been living at 325 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

’*84P&S—Moses S. Kakels, of pneu- 
monia, at his home, 35 East Olst Street, 
New York, on December 31, 1923. 

At the time of his death, Kakels had 
been acting as attending surgeon at Leb- 
anon Hospital, and was for many vears 
a member of its Alumni Society. 

97 L—Walter S. Schutz, on January 5, 
1924. Aged 52. 

Schutz received dfstinguished honors 
for his services with the French and Po- 
lish Armies. He delivered, in French, 
the official speech of welcome, when 
Marshal Foch visited Harttord, Connec- 
ticut, which was Schutz’s home, in 1921. 

Schutz died at the Meriden Hospital, 


To quote a prominent - 


Connecticut, of injuries received on De- 
cember 20, when his automobile was 
overturned in avoiding a farmer’s wagon 
in Milldale. 

He is survived by his wife and one 


son, Harcourt F. Schutz, two years 
old, two step-children, Meta and John 
L. Bunce, and a brother, Robert H. 


Schutz. 
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TEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


Ludwig van Beethoven, of whom 

it has been said that he was the 
greatest of all musicians. A generation 
later was born the Steinway Piano, which 
is acknowledged to be the greatest of all 
pianofortes. What a pity it is that the 
greatest master could not himself have 
played upon the greatest instrument — 
that these two could not have been born 
together! Though the Steinway was de- 
nied Beethoven, it was here in time for 


©) the 26th of March, 1827, died 


Liszt and Rubinstein, for Wagner, Berlioz 
and Gounod. And today, a still greater 
Steinway than these great men knew, 
responds to the touch of Paderewksi, 
Rachmaninoff and Hofmann. Such, in 
fact, are the fortunes of time, that teday, 
this Instrument of the Immortals, 
this piano, more perfect than any 
Beethoven ever dreamed of, can be pos- 
sessed and played and cherished not only 
by the few who are the masters of music, 
but by the many who are its lovers. 


Stei & Sons and their dealers have made it convenient ble fe sic lovers to own a Steinway. 
maai Sene ee pare ual ce Sls ca cles e oa NeoVoR TTS 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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AN INTERESTING PROGRAM FOR ALUMNI 
DAY.—The first announcement of the Alumni Day 
program is found on another page of the News. We 
congratulate the Committee on arranging a first rate 
series of events. 

Assuming that Alumni Day is a good idea and that 
we have no reason to abandon it, the fact should not 
be lost sight of that it should be a function in which 
every section of the alumni should participate. This 
has never been an easy matter to arrange and requires 
special effort to interest the men who attended our pro- 
fessional schools. On the other hand these same men 
have given plenty of indication that they can be and 
actually are intensely interested in the department where 
they received their professional training. It has taken 
no little time and a great deal of effort to arouse this 
feeling and to concentrate it at points where it can be 


made vocal, but in our recent alumni history in a few 
notable cases results have been achieved. Alumni Day 
gives these professional school alumni a chance to trans- 
late to their respective student bodies the same feeling 
of gratitude and appreciation for what the University 
has done for them. The alumni of the College will 
always find a great deal to interest them in undergrad- 
uate affairs whenever they come back. They hardly 
need to look for it. The professional school alumnus 
has not the same incentive to continue his connection 
and he must be shown. We know now that when he 
is shown, his pride is certain and his loyalty is firm 
and unyielding. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE ALUMNI NEWS.— 
Frequently the News receives word from alumni on 
the order of the following, which is quoted from a let- 
ter written to a faculty member by an alumnus now liv- 
ing in Mexico: 

2 Ever since I left New York some 29 years 
ago, I have always wanted to get back there, but cir- 
cumstances have been too much for me. I enjoy read- 
ing about the various activities in the ALUMNI NEWS, 
which I thoroughly appreciate. Since I have been re- 
ceiving the News regularly, Columbia is no longer 
just a vague and pleasant memory, but a real, live Alma 
Mater, with all that that implies.” 

It is needless for us to say that any statement of this 
kind gratifies us very much indeed. The purpose of 
the News is to do the very thing that aroused this 
type of comment. We are always anxious to get from 
graduates of any generation suggestions for making the 
NEWS more interesting. We appreciate more than any- 
one knows how much all of us have to learn about 
Columbia University, and we would like to accommodate 
our public by reporting as much about the University 
of today as we can. To do this we need suggestion 
and we welcome it. Several years ago it was suggested 
that ‘we start a question box in the, News, and the idea 
was abandoned,only aftermo response had come to re- 
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peated appeals to make use of it. We still feel that the 
idea is a good one and we wish it could be introduced. 
We call continually for free expression of opinion on 
the part of all alumni, and we do not need to remind 
them again that the News is their paper, to make use 
of when they have something to present to their fellows. 


WATCHING THE WHEELS GO ROUND.— 
For the first time in the history of the Federation the 
Directors met at the University to go over the Alumni 
Office equipment and see the wheels in actual operation. 
Many directors, individually, have come to East Hall 
and have inspected a particular part of the equipment 
of the central alumni organization. On January 17 they 
met there in a body and were taken on a tour of in- 
spection. 

It would be a fine thing if the alumni in separate 
groups of a dozen or so could do the same thing. A 
clearer understanding of the tremendous amount of 
work done in 311 East Hall would certainly result. 


ee 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.—Columbia 
was specially favored by the press recently. Not only 
in reporting rumors of Mr. Haughton’s non-return to 
continue coaching but in connection with Bob Watt's 
resignation, alleged skeletons were unearthed. There 1s no 
significance attached to either of the two events men- 
tioned, and it is now well known that Mr. Haughton’s 
return is a certainty. Also Mr. Bogue’s resignation as 
Steward representing Columbia in the Intercollegiate 
Rowing Association followed naturally on his retire- 
ment as Chairman of the Columbia Crew Committee. 
Moreover, Amherst will not play Columbia on the grid- 
iron next fall for the simple reason that Princeton 
offered more attractive financial inducements than we 
did, and there has been no altercation over the erroneous 
newspaper reports that we accused them of stealing 
our signals last fall when the New England college 
held Columbia to a scoreless tie. Scandal-mongers of 
the press suspected that all these changes, coming on 
top of Mr. Rice’s departure, signalized a lot of trouble 
in Columbia athletic circles. But they are changes 
merely and there is no deep laid friction or internal 
combustion that has caused all the turnover. 


THE 1924 FOOTBALL SCHEDULE.— While we 
are on this subject of athletics we are inclined to feel 
that the list of football games thus far announced for 
next fall's schedule is somewhat ambitious for a team 
that is as limited in experience as is our Varsity. The 
University Committee on Athletics knows a lot more 
about its problems than we do, but Mr. Haughton 
himself acknowledged that he didn’t believe any team 
in the country could have played our schedule last year 
without suffering at least one defeat, and next fall 
from advance reports we are not only not easing up 
but are actually taking on more hard games. There has 
been a lot of talk about the type of schedule which the 
Cornell eleven plays, yet we bcheve at Ithaca they have 


a sane way of looking at this particular athletic prob- 
lem and are on the right track. With a system not 
nearly as young as ours, they play a schedule that 
is no harder, if as hard, and although they have had 
success, 1t was by no means easy to get away with it. 
We still have a long way to go before we can be con- 
fident of having an even chance against the opponents we 
are most desirous of defeating. 

It has been suggested to the News that we play no 
more on Thanksgiving Day for reasons that will be 
immediately obvious, ending the season on the Saturday 
before or after the holiday. There are any number 
of factors to be taken into consideration when this matter 
is faced, but there are unquestionably a great number 
of alumni who prefer to remain at home on the great 
fall holiday and who will not be lured from a family 
gathering on that day by the prospects of a must ex- 
citing football game. We assume that the schedule com- 
mittee has taken all these things into account in planning 
for next fall and we appreciate the difficulties they 
face in trying to please all. 


POOR SPORTSMANSHIP. — Sportsmanship 
reaches a pretty low ebb when opposing basketball play- 
ers, put out of a game because of indulgence in a fist 
fight. are cheered by their respective supporters in the 
stands. This was the worst example during the last 
intercollegiate game played at Columbia in an evening 
which was full of hissing and booing of players and off- 
cials. According to report, such behavior is prevalent 
all over the circuit this year, and is certainly to be de- 
plored. That it is not an ‘official Columbia attitude is 
evident from the following editorial published in Specta- 
tor the day after the unfortunate exhibition: 

| SPORTING BLOOD 

“It invariably happens that at some time or other during 
each basketball season an instance of extremely bad sports- 
manship raises its ugly head in the Gymnasium to give vent 
to its loud and raucous yells. This apparition makes its pres- 
ence heard, and disagreeably so, by the hisses and boos which 
it directs at players, referees, and spectators with astounding 
openness of heart. 

“Such an appearance is usually caused by the excitement of a 
fast and close game, and after the storm has blown over those 
who have contributed to it with few exceptions share in the 
general feeling of disgust. It is to be hoped that the persons 
responsible for the disturbance at the Princeton contest have 
fully realized the extent of their folly. 

“Throughout the entire football season the games which were 
played at Baker Field, at the Polo Grounds, and on foreign 
territory were entirely free from incidents from that which 
marred Tuesday's court engagement. Despite their greater size, 
the crowds at the gridiron games were remarkably well behaved, 
even in moments when apparently faulty decisions and seemingly 
questionable tactics tried the patience of all. It is unfortunate 
that the spirit of these spectators cannot be carried over into 
the basketball period. 

“In the past one outbreak such as characterized the Princeton 
game has caused a wave of disgust deep enough to prevent any 
repetitions during the winter. It is urged that the reputation of 
the University and of the team which is carrying its colors to 
victory be kept unsmirched through the prevention of further 
exhibitions of unsportsmanlike conduct. The team is doing 
all that can be expected of. dt} dlèet thecrooters contribute their 
part by conducting themselves as gentlemen.” 
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The Germanic Languages and Literatures at Columbia 


By Robert Herndon 


The Department of Germanic Languages 
at Columbia is just emerging from a crisis 
like that lately faced by similar depart- 
ments in every English-speaking university. 
The storm of excitement that swept over 
the coumry during the war broke in on the 
development of modern language studies 
and created in a few months an atmos- 
phere highly unfavorable to anything that 
bore the name “German” or “Germanic.” 
This outburst of public feeling was as 
natural as it was unreasoning and destruc- 
tive. Even academic circles gave way to 
the supreme passion of the hour and lost 
for a time the clearness of vision, the 
ability to see values sub specie aeternitatis, 
that gives to higher institutions of learning 
their supreme importance as guardians of 
the altar fires of truth. 


Effect of the War 


The strategic position of New York City 
and its large German population made the 
situation in the metropolis most acute. It 
unfortunately opened the door to the 
demagogue and to hysterical forms of 
patriotism, which destroy blindly in an 
excess of fanatic zeal. For more than 
two years no beginners’ class was per- 
mitted in the Greater New York public 
school system, and the ban was openly 
or tacitly laid on the study of German 
throughout the most of New York State 
and the whole of New Jersey. To study 
the language at all was to be suspected of 
a lack of patriotic zeal. To show the least 
emthusiasm for Germanic studies called for 
an immediate explanation. 

All of this of course reacted strongly 
against these studies at Columbia. One 
consequence was a rapid falling off in the 
supply of undergraduate students who had 
been prepared in German. Even at the 
present time, when the ebb of war psychol- 
ogy is bringing German back into the 
schools, the lack of well-trained Freshmen 
is sharply felt and the German classes for 
beginners in Columbia’s Department of 
Extension Teaching are crowded with 
students who have had no chance to fit 
themselves in preparatory school. More 
serious still was the effect of public feeling 
on the graduate school, which had trained 
a large number of teachers of German for 
the high schools, preparatory schools and 
colleges of Greater New York and adjacent 
territory. The Department, which had in 
1913 more than one hundred adequately 
prepared graduate students in its courses, 
with a large number of candidates for the 
Master's degree at every Commencement, 
saw its registrants reduced to a handful, 
mainly those who had gone too far along 
the road toward a degree in German to 
retreat and take up another subject. 

These were troubles which every depart- 
ment like ours in America and Great 
Britain had to face. In addition, Colum- 


bia suffered in the period of crisis and 
uncertainty a series of grievous losses in 
personnel. Rudolf Tombo, ’01PhD, whose 
energy and optimism were an inspiration 
to all who came in touch with him, had 
passed away in 1914 just as he reached the 
crest of his usefulness to the Department 
and the University. Just as the war ended 
and the hour of reconstruction approached, 
sudden death carried off William Addison 
Hervey, 93, unforgettable as teacher and 
friend to thousands of Columbia men and 
women. His loss took the Department’s 
leader for the undergraduate and early 
graduate years. In less than twelve months 
he was followed to the grave by Calvin 
Thomas, who had for a quarter of a cen- 
tury inspired the work of the candidates 
for the higher degrees. Professor Car- 
penter had been long detached for higher 
administrative work. Thus the Department 
was obliged to face the problem of re- 
building stripped of four of the men who 
had been associated with it through a really 
notable period of activity. 


Graduate Work in German 


This activity makes a significant chapter 
in the history of Columbia’s Faculty of 
Philosophy. The long row of Masters’ 
theses on Germanic subjects in the library 
is a part of this record. They cover al- 
most the whole range of literary and 
philological study, stressing in accordance 
with Columbia’s tradition the classical 
period of the eighteenth century; and in- 
clude more papers of actual research value 
than it is usual to expect from candidates 
for the first graduate degree. More im- 
portant in this regard is the series of 
Columbia University Germanic Studies, 
which, under the editorial direction of 
Carpenter and Thomas, won a unique posi- 
tion among American research mono- 
graphs on Germanic subjects. Further 
witnesses to the sound methods of past 
days are the many successful teachers of 
German in school and college who owe 
their training to Columbia. 

Such traditions lay heavy responsibilities 
on the Department. So far as these relate 
to graduate work, the present crisis offers 
two urgent opportunities: the training of 
teachers and the further development of 
research. The loss of German teachers in 
the higher institutions of this country has 
been progressive since 1917. A number of 
well-trained men and women, to be sure, 
remain in the profession from the days 
before the Great War, but most of these 
were firmly seated long before 1917. Since 
1914 very few American boys and girls 
have taken up German for higher study, 
and with our entry into the war the exodus 
of younger instructors from German teach- 
ing was just short of being total. This 
necessarily points to a serious gap in per- 
sonnel in the next decade and to a {loss 


Fife, Gebhard Professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures. 


to higher education in America which 
competent observers regard as very serious. 
Unless German instructors are to be im- 
ported from abroad, our universties must 
lose no time in training them to fill the 
deficiency, and in this duty Columbia, from 
its position and traditions, should play an 
important part. The Department feels that 
it has a pressing patriotic service to per- 
form in trying to attract young men and 
women, especially those of American birth, 
into the profession and in giving them the 
training that will enable them to fill the 
gap that is before us. 


For the promotion of research in Ger- 
manic literatures and philology, the oppor- 
tunity is no less inviting. The sinews of 
research in the European universities have 
been badly lamed by the war and after- 
war. Especially is this true in Central 
Europe, where there is an appalling lack 
of books and material equipment. 


The financial difficulties which have all 
but wiped out the old intellectual class in 
Germany and Austria have reacted with 
especial severity on the university teacher. 
The older men are obliged to mobilize 
every energy to earn an income that will 
supplement a rapidly dwindling salary. The 
younger scholars have the choice between 
beggary and seeking occupations more 
gainful than scholarship. Priniauig costs 
have risen to a point that chokes off 
scholarly production. The libraries and 
great institutes of research, formerly so 
richly equipped, cannot be adequately 
heated or lighted. Departmental reading 
rooms lack scientific periodicals, and in 
many seminars the texts to be interpreted 
are almost as scarce as in the early days 
of printing and a few books must do ser- 
vice for the impoverished many. 


The Situation Today 


The same sequence of events has brought 
to Columbia new opportunities. The costs 
of consulting research material in German- 
speaking countries is down to the point 
where it does not frighten even the 
impecunious graduate years. Never since 
Gutenberg first set up movable types were 
German books so cheap as in the four 
years following the Armistice. The equip- 
ment for research in our university library, 
strong for years in certain fields, like that 
of Goethe philology, grew by leaps in 
the period of debased foreign exchange. 
The interest of Thomas and Hervey lay 
chiefly in the classical period of German 
literature, and the dissertations which they 
inspired were often in this field. It 1s 
probable that a greater number of research 
students may now be attracted to inviting 
problems in the era of Romanticism and 
the earlier Nineteenth Century, with its 
enthusiasm for they popular and national. 
Owing, to ‘the interruption by the war, tlv 
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present candidates for the doctor's degree 
are students of unusual maturity and in- 
dependence, and a wide range of subjects 
is represented in their special studies. 
These include topics as widely separated as 
those relating to Herder and Wagner, with 
a preference, noticeable in all literary re- 
search at the present time, to favor theses 
of social and philosophical interest. With 
the advent of a younger group of students, 
the tendency will be to influence their 
selection, so far as may be done without 
violence to individual ability, toward sub- 
jects correlated with work in the seminar. 


The Germanic seminar has its philologi- 
cal as well as its literary section. The 
former has, indeed, always played an im- 
portant part in the work of the Depart- 
ment. In its higher aspects, philology 
must necessarily appeal to only a limited 
number of students. It is, however, no 
musty tradition that prompts the Depart- 
ment to make unabated demands on its 
graduate students in the history and ana- 
lysis of language and especially in the 
various older Germanic dialects, including 
Gothic and Old Norse. Rightly considered, 
all accurate literary scholarship rests on a 
basis of philology, which in its wider sense 
is no mere scholastic fetish, but one of the 
most valuable heritages which the Renais- 
sance has handed down to us from Hellenic 
scholarship. The cultivation of scientific 
interest in both the historical and practical 
pliascs -af_language study, with all possible 
archaeological illustration, is an acid test 
for a properly organized Germanic depart- 
ment. 


The Work of the Department 


In addition to its staff in German, by an 
arrangement with the Foreign Office at 
the Hague, Columbia now commands the 
services of a professor of the Dutch lan- 
guage and literature, a scholar who repre- 
sents beside historical and other cultural 
interests the fine philological tradition that 
has marked Dutch scholarship for four 
hundred years. 


The Department is now able to offer 
courses in the history and literature of 
Holland as well as a seminar for advanced 
students in Dutch. Thus Columbia perpet- 
uates the cultural traditions of New 
Amsterdam and maintains a bond with 
Manhattan’s motherland. The arrange- 
ment, which was largely due to the initia- 
tive of Professor Carpenter, is furthered 
by a committee of Dutch scholars, which 
has from time to time made valuable addi- 
tions to the library of books from Holland. 


Like the task of any other humanistic 
department in a great university, that of 
Columbia’s Department of Germanic Lan- 
guages is as complex as the culture it is 
called on to represent. Its mission requires 
that it do preliminary service for every 
other subject in the curriculum. It must 
give courses especially designed for journal- 
ists, for students of business, of the natural 
sciences and of technology, for those whose 


chief interest lies in literature and philology 
and those for whom the language is to be 
a gateway to history, economics and philos- 
ophy. The object of courses given in the 
Faculty of Philosophy is different from 
that of those in the College and vocational 
schools, and the classes in Extension 
Teaching have problems all their own. 
It can. however, be said with safety that 
there is one aspect of our work that runs 
through them all and overshadows every 
other aim in the mind of the Department's 
staff. It is the emphasis on the cultural 
and national background from which lan- 
guage and literature spring. Not simply to 
know the Germanic languages and their 
literature, but to know through these the 
peoples who speak these languages as they 
were and are in nature and spirit, is our 
task. To become acquainted with the work 
of Luther and Goethe, Grillparzer and 
Hauptmann, Ibsen and Vondel as the inter- 
preters of a German or Austrian, Scan- 
dinavian or Dutch spirit, with whatever 
peculiar ministry it may have in the service 
of European civilization. In this sense 
all of the Department’s courses are supple- 
mentary fragments in the mosaic of the 
racial and national soul. No student ever 
lives long enough to complete this picture, 
but the building on it, even in the modest 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events 
listed below will be held at the Colum- 
bia University Club, 4 West Forty-third 
Street. Telephone, Longacre 8200. 


Tuespay, JANUARY 29 
P&S Alumni Association. Annual 
meeting and Dinner. Faculty House, 
400 West 117th Street, New York. 
7 p. m. 
Class of 1921. Luncheon, Stewarts 
Restaurant, 30 Park Place, New 
York, 12.30 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30 
Meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Alumni Federation. 6.45 p. m. 
Class of 1914. Annual Dinner. White- 
hall Club, Whitehall Building, 17 


Battery Place, New York. 7 p. m. 


Fripay, FEBRUARY 1 
Class of 1912 College, Science and Fine 


Arts. Regular Monthly Luncheon. 
Stewart’s Restaurant, 30 Park Place, 
New York. 12:30 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6 
Class of 1909. Regular Monthly Lunch- 
eon. 12.30 p. m. 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 11 

Class of 1881. 46th Annual Dinner. 
Lotos Club, 110 West 57th Street, 
New York. 7.30 p. m. 

Graduate Schools Alumni Association. 
Dinner and Meeting. Faculty House, 
400 West 117th Street, New York. 
8.15 p. m. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12 
Alumni Day. 
Class of 1918 College. 
Meeting. 6:15 p. m. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14 


Class of 1874. Fifty-fourth Annual 
Dinner and Meeting. 7 p. m. 


Dinner and 


years of undergraduate life, is social train- 
ing and individual culture. 


The Equipment 


Such a knowledge of foreign civiliza- 
tion cannot be taught substantively or 
directly but must be a by-product of be- 
ginners’ course and research seminar alike. 
Here is where the visual equipment which 
the Trustees are progressively supplying 
has its chief value. Even the Freshman 
must observe that there is a racial spirit 
behind accidence and idiom, when he sees 
always before him the map of Central 
Europe, with its broken diversity of moun- 
tain and plain, and the Germane races 
red-jagged across it northward of the Alps. 
The upper-classman reads his Schiller or 
Heine or Hauptmann with a new reality 
if he has at hand in chart and picture the 
Swabian hills and Swiss lakes, the old 
towns of the Rhineland and the roaring 
North Sea coast. The advanced student 
needs elementary works on the physical 
and economic resources, the archacology, 
art and philosophy and religion of the 
Germanic lands. For this reason in Phil- 
osophy Hall and Hamilton Hall, beside the 
working collections in literature and philo- 
logy, there is a growing equipment of de- 
tailed maps and pictorial material, a high- 
powered projection apparatus, and ex- 
tensive reference libraries for all sides of 
Germanic culture. It is with this in view 
also that stress is laid on oral and aural 
practice. Most of the staff are bilingual, 
and the Department inherits a tradition of 
rigid requirement in the spoken language. 
Aside from the practical command, well 
worth striving for in itself, the constant 
use of the spoken idiom pours the life 
blood of reality into the dry veins of study. 
For a time at least the learner is not 
approximating himself to the thought of 
Keller or Hauptmann,—he is thinking and 
living their thoughts. 

Columbia stands at the portal through 
which European culture enters our country. 
Her position is unique and her responsi- 
bility immense, to receive and convert to 
national use all the important streams of 
foreign scholarship. One of those that 
have been neglected is that which flows 
from modern Scandinavia. The ancient 
language and literature of the North Ger- 
manic peoples are a part of the studies in 
Germanic philology for which the Univer- 
sity offers good opportunity both in library 
and curriculum, but of the rich modern 
literature and culture of Denmark and the 
Scandinavian peninsula nothing is given 
save an occasional elementary course in 
Extension Teaching. So far as the Uni- 
versity goes, Ibsen and Strindberg cannot 
be studied except in translation, and the 
contributions of the Scandinavian genius 
to recent civilization are unnoticed in the 
lecture rooms. For the sake of Columbia 
herself, some way should be found to make 
accessible to our students the spiritual life 
of So important apart of the Germanic 


peoples. 
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Plans Almost Completed for a University Alumni Day on February 12 


If anyone criticized Alumni Day in the 
past, on the ground that it was of interest 
only to graduates of Columbia College, he 
will have no reason to complain this year. 
Unless the plans of the Committee as now 
outlined have to be radically changed, the 
program will contain several events that 
will interest anyone who has ever studied 
at Columbia. 

As suggested in last week’s News, Com- 
mittees representing the Alumni of each 
School of the University have been hard 
at work for the past ten days in arranging 
their own parts of the day’s schedule. Al- 
though final reports have not been received 
from all of them, the informal statement 
of their plans indicates that they have 
caught the real purpose of Alumni Day 
and will have something worth while to 
present as their share of it. 


Down at P. & S. 


The P&S Committee has made the 
greatest progress. They have already com- 
pleted arrangements for a luncheon to be 
served in the Library at P&S, when all 
former students will be welcome as guests 
of the School. Previous to the luncheon, 
the “medics” will have the opportunity to 
go through the buildings and bring them- 
selves up to date on the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons today. 

Dean William Darrach, ’01P&S, will 
talk to the Alumni after the luncheon, on 
a topic which has been the subject of con- 
versation among P&S graduates for the 
past two or three years, “The New Medi- 
cal Centre.” No recent announcement has 
been made on this subject recently, and 
the Dean's talk will therefore be of par- 
ticular interest to such a gathering. 


Pupin to Speak 


The graduates of the Schools of Mines, 
Engineering and Chemistry will have the 
opportunity to listen to Michael Pupin, 
83, ‘(04Hon, professor of electro-mechanics 
at Columbia, eminent scientist and ever 
popular among Columbia men. Pupin's 
topic has not yet been announced, but what- 
ever it is, the wealth of material on which 
he can draw will make his talk of interest 
not only to the Miners, but to the graduates 
of all departments of the University. 

These two lectures, as well as others 
which will be announced shortly, are part 
of an unusual feature of the day’s program. 
The Pupin lecture, for example, has been 
arranged by the graduates of the School 
of Mines, but they are extending to the 
Alumni of all Schools an invitation to 
“come to their party.” The same will 
hold good for the other talks which are to 
be scheduled. 


Architecture Alumni to “Nigger” 
The Architecture Alumni plan to intro- 
duce a novel idea in their part of the pro- 
gram. It appears that when one student 


helps another student with his work, the 
former is said to be “niggering” for the 
latter. On Alumni Day, a nine-hour prob- 
lem is to be presented to the students at 
9 a. m., and the students will have the 
opportunity of getting the Alumni to “nig- 
ger” for them. A prize will be given for 
the winning design, to be selected by a 
group of prominent judges, whose names 
have not yet been announced. The com- 
petition will be followed by a tea in the 
Library of Avery Hall. 


For College Alumni and Their Sons 


The sub-committee representing Colum- 
bia College is trying to arrange a meeting 
that will be of particular importance, but 
their plans are not yet final, and cannot be 
announced. 

This committee, however, is also in 
charge of the arrangements for the athletic 
events, and that part of their job is fairly 
complete. There will be the annual fresh- 
man-sophomore cane-sprees in all their 
glory, a wrestling match between Gus 
Peterson’s warriors and the aggregation 
from Penn, an exhibition by the crew, 
some fencing, boxing, etc. 

This part of the program has always 
attracted several hundred undergraduates 
and Alumni, as well as the sons of Alumni. 
It will be held in the Gymnasium, as per 
usual, 


Recital by Well-Known Organist 


In contrast, there will be an organ recital 
in St. Paul’s Chapel by Mr. Channing Le- 
febvre, organist of Trinity Church, New 
York. The committee feels particularly 
fortunate in getting Mr. Lefebvre’s accept- 
ance. The recital will take place in the 
late afternoon. 

St. Paul’s Chapel will also be the scene 
of the presentation by the College Alumni 
Association to the University of a mem- 
orial font in memory of the late Francis 
Sedgwick Bangs, ’78, ’80L. The font re- 
cently arrived in this country from Europe, 
and will be in place by Alumni Day. 


At the New Faculty House 

The ladies of the University will this 
year hold their annual tea for the Alumni, 
in the Faculty House. The building is 
particularly well adapted to their plans, 
and should prove very popular with Alumni 
of all generations. At that time, the grad- 
uates will also have an opportunity to see 
the various parts of the Faculty Club, 
one of the latest additions to Columbia's 
physical structure. 


“Eats” Everywhere 


Particular attention is being given to the 
food end of the day. In addition to the 
Luncheon at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, there will be one for the Alumni 
of the School of Business, and possibly for 
the Alumni of other schools. The frater- 
nities are making special efforts to have 


the Alumni take luncheon with them. In 
cach chapter an Alumnus is working with 
an undergraduate Committee in order to 
get a good turnout. l 

Special arrangements have also been 
made with the University Commons to 
take care of Alumni at luncheon. As was 
well demonstrated last year at the Alumni 
Day Dinner, the Commons is serving to 
the present generation of students a quality 
of food that tastes good even to the most 
“pernickety.” 

In the evening there will be an Alumni 
dinner. A Committee has been working 
on this for the past two weeks, and are 
aiming high. Consequently, their plans 
are not yet completed, and they refuse to 
disclose anything at this writing. 

According to custom, the day will end 
with an Intercollegiate League basketball 
game. Yale will furnish this year’s oppon- 
ent. "Nuff sed! 


Alumni Bookshelf 


09H on—Henry Churchill King: “The 
Ethics of Jesus.” Macmillan. $1.50. 

A discussion of the twelve passages 
that have been called the foundation pil- 
lars of a truly scientific life of Jesus, 
which seem to run counter to the stream 
of Christian tradition, but which make 
the Christian position impregnable 
against destructive criticism. 

711PhD—Carl Van Doren: An Intro- 
duction to “Moll Flanders,” by Daniel 
Defoe. Alfred A. Knopf. $4.00. 

There is no need to introduce Moll, 
but the writer of the foreword to this 
recent edition gives us an interesting in- 
sight into the way some lessons can |: 
taught by rather mean instruments. 


15PhD—Victor O. Freeburg: ‘Pic- 
torial Beauty on the Screen.” Macmillan. 

With so much adverse criticism di- 
rected at the photoplay, it 1s good to 
learn that serious attempts are con- 
stantly being made to improve back- 
grounds and settings as well as content. 
Photographic art in the picture play 
ought to make rapid strides, but there 
should be no new fundamental problems. 
The chief necessity is general all-around 
improvement, not merely a visual one. 


’21 Hon—Marie Curie: “The Life Story 
of Pierre and Marie Curie.” Macmillan. 

The story of the discovery of radium is 
told by its discoverer. 


Special Student—Elmer L. Rice: “The 
Adding Machine.” Doubleday, Page. 
$1.50. 

The.xbook of asrather fanciful but suc- 
cessful, play \by one of the well-known 
younger Columbia dramatists. 
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Columbia's Medical Work in Porto Rico Assured 


So much has been said and written con- 
cerning -the establishment by Columbia of 
tropical medicine courses in Porto Rico, 
that a brief outline of the negotiations may 
be of interest. In December, 1922, there 
arrived in New York, a political commis- 
sion appointed by the Governor of Porto 
Rico, of which Senator Barcelo, Pres- 
ident of the Senate, was Chairman. Dur- 
ing their brief stay here they were guests 
of honor at a dinner at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club. Senator Barcelo, upon that 
occasion, made an instructive and illumi- 
nating address on the political, social and 
economic development of the Island under 
American domination. A. L. Goodman, 
’95P&S, expressed his deep interest in the 
development of public school system and 
social service activities in Porto Rico, es- 
pecially in recent years. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that there exists no medical 
school on the Island, and assured them that 
if they succeeded in securing the interest 
of the Porto Rican Government in estab- 
lishing a medical school, he might enlist 
the co-operation of authorities at Columbia 
in such a project. The visiting delegation, 
upon their return to Porto Rico, made their 
report, and such was the enthusiasm evoked 
by Dr. Goodman's idea that a bill was 
passed by both houses with Governor 
Towner’s approval, providing for the ap- 
pointment of two commissions—one from 
Porto Rico and one from Columbia. Al 
this, less than five months from the first 
mention of the idea. 


In May, 1923, Senator Barcelo cabled an 
official notification of this legislation by 
the Porto Rican Government. A few 
weeks later Governor Towner cabled a con- 
firmation of this decision, requesting Uni- 
versity authorities to appoint a commission 
to visit Porto Rico, to confer with the 
local commission and make a survey of 
existing conditions with the ultimate ob- 
ject of establishing a medical school in 
connection with the already existing Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico. 

President Butler selected Frederick Coy- 
kendall, 95, 97S; James C. Egbert, ’81, 
’85Ph.D.; Karl Vogel, ’00P&S; J. A. 


Lopez, and A. L. Goodman, ’95P&S, 
to represent Columbia. Owing to the 
imminence of Commencement W eek, 


neither Coykendall nor Professor Egbert 
could be spared, and Edgar J. Moeller, 
’"OSFA, was appointed substitute. On May 
19, the commission sailed for Porto Rico. 
Immediately upon their arrival they started 
to make a survey, with the hearty co- 
operation of the insular authoritics. Upon 
their return, June 4, they reported to Pres- 
ident Butler their decision as to the feasi- 
bility of the project. 


At a contcrence between President But- 


ler and the Board of Trustees, a resolu- 
tion was adopted approving the establish- 
ment of a medical school te supplement 


the scientific work of the already exisung 
Institute for Tropical Research and pro- 
vide instruction in medicine. Following 
this, President Butler instructed William 
Darrach, ‘01P&S, Dean of the Collége of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and James C. 
Egbert, ’81, ’85Ph.D., to prepare a plan 
outlining the curriculum. In November, 
during a brief visit, Dr. Bailey K. Ash- 
ford, Director of the Institute, co-operated 
with the commissions upon a detailed plan 
for medical instruction. , Upon his return 
to Porto Rico, Dr. Ashford reported to 
the authorities what had been accomplished, 
and on January 14 the delegation headed by 


Governor W. M. Towner arrived here to 
conclude arrangements. At the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, January 15, a 
conference comprising all members of com- 
missions was held, and officially ratified the 
establishment of a School of Tropical 
Medicine. 

Governor Towner and his associates pre- 
sented an extraordinarily generous propo- 
sition whereby the opportunities for work 
in tropical disease, in which the Island of 
Porto Rico is unusually rich, are placed at 
the command of Columbia University. 
Three professors selected by University 
authorities will offer courses of instruc- 
tion at Porto Rico and carry on research 
work. CONTRIBUTED. 


Columbiana Collection Receives Valuable Material During 
Past Month 


The December additions to Columbiana 
have filled several empty spots in the col- 
lection. Marcus Benjamin, ’78, contributes 
a very full set of memorabilia relating to 
the District of Columbia Alumni Club 
and other valuable material. Stephen F. 
Holmes, '63, sends a programme card, and 
committee badge of the Commencement 
of his class, the card of the fifty-seventh 
anniversary of Peithologia, and the badge 
of the 150th anniversary of the College. 
Atherton Curtis, '87, sends from Paris five 
photographs taken by himself during his 
college days of the buildings at ‘Forty- 
ninth Street. Several of these views have 
hitherto been lacking, particularly those of 
the old Chapel and Library, the -“Cow- 
house” with the telescope in situ, the cloak- 
room in the “New Building,” and the mu- 
seums. M. I. Pupin, ’83, presents an auto- 
graphed copy of his “From Immigrant to 
Inventor.” i 

In addition, the archives have been en- 
riched by two unique acquisitions. The 
first is the Peithologia pin of Robert 


NATHANIEL F. MOORE 


President of Columbia, 1842-1849 


(This photograph was made by President) Moore 
nimself, with the aid of a string.) 


Emmet, of the Class of 1810, given by 
his grandson, Devereux Emmet, ’83. As 
Peithologia dates from 1806, this ancient 
relic apparently represents the earliest 
form of the Society’s pin. In design it is 
similar to the later form of the pin, but 
measures two inches in diameter and is 
rather roughly fashioned in plain silver. 

To the thoughtfulness of Mrs. S. C. 
Jones, of New York, the collection owes 
four faded photographs made and printed 
on salted paper prepared by himself, by 
President Nathaniel F. Moore during his 
term of office (1842-1849), and therefore 
among the earliest examples of photo- 
graphic prints on paper. The prints, 
while yellowed by their seventy-five years, 
are still remarkably preserved. One of 
them shows St. John’s Park from Hudson 
Street; another the old De Rham mansion 
at Fifth Avenue and Ninth Street, still 
standing. The others are intimately con- 
nected with Columbia, one of them being 
the home of Clement C. Moore, 1798, 
Trustee of Columbia, author of “The 
Night Before Christmas.” It stood on 
the south side of Twenty-third Street, op- 
posite the row of small houses known as 
London Terrace. One of these was the 
home of Mrs. Jones’ family, and her 
reminiscences of the Moores form a re- 
markable living link with the past. She re- 
calls, among other episodes, the fact that 
when the famous poem first appeared, 
anonymously, her sister recited it to the 
family while Mr. Moore was present. 
When the recitation was ended, he asked, 
“Do you know who wrote that?” and on 
being answered in the negative, he replied, 
“I did’—possibly his first acknowledg- 
ment of authorship. 

The last of the photographs, here re- 
produced, has special interest both for Co- 
lumbia and for the history of photography. 
It is a portrait of President Moore made 
by himself with the aid of a string, and 
is good testimony to the old scholar’s skill. 
He swas one of the first amateur photog- 
raphers in New York, and so devoted was 
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he to the new art that he frequently came 
to dinner at Mrs. Jones’ home wearing cot- 
ton gloves because his hands were stained 
with photographic chemicals. We are for- 
tunate in coming into possession of so 
human a portrait of an early President. 


The number of well-preserved records 
coming in from unexpected sources such 
as this, and from some of the older 
classes, notably from ’63, confirms the 
belief that there are still stores of avail- 
able material needing only to be unearthed. 
Prior to 1868, when Cap and Gown was 
started, we have to depend entirely on 
the actual memorabilia for our informa- 
tion, since in the absence of a college press 
no reports or accounts of College hap- 
penings were possible. Our knowledge, 
for example, of student customs such as 
Semi-Annual, Goodwood, the Burial, must 
until that year rest solely on occasional 
tickets or programmes, or on the personal 
recollection of old graduates, who each 
year become fewer. It can not be urged 
too strongly upon men of the earlier 
periods, and equally on their descendants, 
that it is a service due to their College 
to provide her with every kind of acad- 
emic memorabilia that may be in their 
possession, and no less with their personal 
memories of college days, in order that 
her history may be reconstructed where 
lacking, and clothed with life in all pe- 
riods. R. ARROWSMITH. 


Columbia Men Head Scientific Society 


The recent elections of the Mining and 
Metallurgical Society of America almost 
resulted in a landslide for graduates of the 
Columbia School of Mines. Thomas H. 
Leggett, ’79Mines, was elected President, 
and B. Britton Gottsberger, ’95Mines, 
Vice-President. Of the four members 
elected to the Council of the Society, two 
are Columbia men: J. Parke Channing, 


’*83Mines, and Richard A. Parker, ’78 
Mines, of Denver, Colorado. 
“Eclipses of the Sun,” by S. A. 


Mitchell, Professor of Astronomy at the 
University of Virginia and Director of 
the Leander McCormick Observatory, is 
one of the outstanding books that have 
just come from the Columbia University 
Press. Written by an experienced astron- 
omer and an excellent popular writer, the 
book with its many illustrations will be of 
interest to a wide circle of readers. To 
no small degree, it is a work on modern 
solar physics, and has been described as 
“a contribution to both science and litera- 
ture.” 


The reading room of the Department of 
Romance Languages of the University has 
recently received two splendid donations— 
one a collection of books and the other a 
check for $100—from Mrs. Frederick S. 
Lee, wife of Doctor Lee of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 


Edward Gluck, 17, ’21L, Writes for 
Law Review 


The January number of the Columbia 
Law Review has been delayed by con- 
tinuing difficulties at the plant of the 
Condé Nast Press, its printers. It is 
hoped that these difficulties have now been 
adjusted and future numbers will. appear 
on the first of the month as usual. 


The leading articles in the January num- 
ber are by Sir Paul Vinogradoff of Ox- 
ford University on “Aims and Methods of 
Jurisprudence”; by Edward Gluck, 717, 
"20AM, ’21L. of New York City on “The 
‘Divide and Pay-Over’ Rule in New York,” 
a comprehensive study of this rule in the 
determination of vested and contingent re- 
mainders in real and personal property; 
and by Borris M. Komar on “The Federal 
Constitution of Soviet Russia,” a descrip- 
tive analysis of this recently adopted docu- 
ment. 

In the Book Review Department, H. D. 
Hazeltine of Cambridge University, re- 
views Walsh, “History of English and 
American Law”; Harold R. Medina, ’12L, 
reviews “Removal to Federal Courts” by 
Lewis, and Professor Hessel E. Yntema 
reviews Pound, “Interpretations of Legal 
History.” 

A welcome change is found in the regu- 
lar departments of Notes and Current 
Legislation. Larger type has been used, 
uniform with that used for the leading 
articles, greatly in the readers’ interest. 


Committee Appointments in Legion Post 

At a recent meeting of the Columbia 
University Post of the American Legion, 
the appointment of several committees was 
announced by Commander J. Duane Liv- 
ingston, Jr., 13S. The following alumni 
were appointed as chairman of the 1924 
committees: Harmon A. Vedder, ’88, ‘91 
P&S, Finance; Russell P. Hoyt, Jr., '03S, 
Entertainment; Roberts Everett, ’15J, 
Publicity and Welfare Chest; George 
Gardner Fry, ’85L, Membership; Frederick 
W. Hehre, ‘08S, Membership Drive and 
War Memorial; Kenneth Fisk, ’16, Veter- 
ans’ Mountain Camp Library; Mark Har- 
rington, '07, Pubtic Ceremonies; Robert 
Fiedler, °18, Americanism; and William 
Judson Timmons, 712, Welfare. 


———_—___—— 


1881 to Honor Four Distinguished 
Members at 46th Annual Dinner 
The 46th annual dinner of the Class of 

81 will be held at the Lotos Club, 110 
West 57th Street, at half past seven on 
Monday evening, February. 11. 

Four distinguished members of the Class 
will be the guests of honor: Judge Nathan 
Bijur, who has just been elected to the 
Supreme Court Bench; Professor James 
C. Egbert, Director of the School of Busi- 
ness and of the Department of University 
Extension at Columbia; Professor Richard 
Gottheil, whose Department is an outstand- 


ing feature at the University; amd the 
newly elected Alumni Trustee, Stephen G. 
Williams. 

It is hoped that every member of the 
Class will find it practicable to be present 
at this gathering, the date of which, being 
the evening before Alumni Day, renders it 
possible for those coming from a distance 
to meet their old associates at Columbia 
and observe the changes which have taken 
place at Morningside Heights since their 
last visit. 

The Dinner Committee consists of 
Lucius H. Beers, William C. Demorest, 
Charles P. Sawyer, Reginald H. Sayre, 
William W. Share, Howard Van Sinderen, 
and Herman F. Nordeman, Secretary. The 
price of the dinner is five dollars, and 
checks for this amount should be sent with 
acceptances to Nordeman, at 39 West 55th 
Street, New York. 


1894 Plans for Thirtieth Anniversary 

On June 4, the Class of 1894 will cele- 
brate its 30th Anniversary. In keeping 
with the high reputation which the Class 
has established for itself. Thomas L. 
Leeming, Secretary of the Class, has al- 
ready sent out notices urging members to 
save the date. A prize has been announced 
for the member who comes the fongest 
distance. 


97 Will Repaint the Boat House 

The Class of '97 College and Science 
held its Annual Dinner and Reunion at 
the Faculty Club at the University on 
January 15, 1924. The Treasurer’s Report 
of the 25th Reunion Fund, presented to the 
University in 1922 for the purpose of 
building the ’97 Boat House, showed a 
grand total of $8,000. At the meeting, the 
Class authorized a further payment to the 
University, amounting to $450, for the pur- 
pose of repainting the Boat House. After 
dinner, the members of ’97 attended the 
basketball game between Columbia and 
Princeton. 

The following members were present: 
Anderson, Bellman, Bijur, W. J. Clarke, 
Dike, Fuller, Fulle, Farmer, Hellman, 
Hawkins, Hess, La Roche, H. B. Machen, 
A. L. Marvin, Maguire, Prentice, Press- 
prich, Putnam, Shearman, Wheaton, and 
White. 


George D. Strayer, ’05PhD, Professor of 
Educational Administration, Teachers Col- 
lege, was one of the principal speakers at 
the Virginia Educational Conference held 
at Richmond during the Christmas holi- 
days. 


The eleventh conference of Eastern Col- 
lege Librarians was held at Columbia 
a short time ago. Frederick C. Hicks, 
Associate Professor of Legal Bibliography 
and (Law, Librarian>at the University, is 
secretary of the \association. 
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1900 Discusses Plans for Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary 
Twenty-eight men of 1900, representing 
the old Schools of Arts, Mines and Archi- 
tecture, enjoyed a successful midwinter 
dinner at the Columbia University Club on 
January 17. 


The Dinner Committee had at first ar- 
ranged to hold the reunion at the Faculty 
House, but decided later to shift the event 
to the Club to take advantage of what 
promised to be an unusual opportunity to 
combine with the football meeting there. 
Coach Percy Haughton had promised us 
a talk on football strategy, illustrated by 
slow motion pictures. We could not have 
anticipated the excitement and enthusiasm 
of the large number present at the Club 
over the eagerly awaited announcement by 
the Chairman of the Football Committee, 
our own Jimmy Knapp, that Haughton 
would positively return to Columbia. 


The dinner and meeting were to have 
been presided over by Professor John Ers- 
kine or Dr. Roger Durham, the Arts Pres- 
ident, but in their unavoidable absence 
Giddings acted as Chairman. The various 
projects for our 25th anniversary were dis- 
cussed, including the class gift to the Uni- 
versity, the proposed week-end out of town 
“get-together,” and the Anniversary Class 
Book. Much spirited discussion resulted, 
particularly between Lum and Nelson, as to 
the relative merits of prominent sculptors 
eligible to undertake the proposed figure of 
Science which will grace the Pylon to be 
erected by the Class at the gate to the 
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University. Meissner, Class Historian, 
made an appeal for material for the Anni- 
versary book and for lantern slides, includ- 
ing photographs of undergraduate days, 
class menus, programs, etc., all of which 
will be eventually deposited with the Uni- 
versity’s collection of Columbiana at the 
Library. 

Those present included: College, Duffield, 
Edwards, Fackenthal, Giddings, Knapp, 
Krickel, Lum, Ogden, Raymond, St. Clair, 
Turner, and Waller; Mines, Allen, Ambler, 
Barlow, H. A. Brown, Clinch, Dusenbury, 
Fielder, Goodwillie, Green, Meissner, Un- 
derhill, and  Wemlinger; Architects, 
Knight, Lang, Moran, Nelson, and Walsh. 

W.C. M. 


—— 


1918 Will Celebrate Fifth Anniversary 
with Alumni Day Party 


An active committee is planning a big 
reunion for the Class of 1918 College on 
February 12, 1924. At that time the Class 
will celebrate the fifth anniversary of its 
graduation, with a dinner at 6.15 p. m. at 
the Columbia University Club, 4 West 
43rd Street. During the dinner there will 
be a special entertainment by members of 
the Class. 

Fifth Avenue buses have been hired to 
take the participants to the Columbia 
gymnasium after the dinner, where the 
Class en masse will watch the 'Varsity 
play Yale at basketball. 


Members of the Class wishing to make 
reservations for the dinner and basketball 
game should get in touch with Edward 
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McGarvey, 59 Wall Street, who is Chair- 
man of the event. 


1921 Luncheon Next Tuesday 
The Class of 1921 College will hold an 
informal luncheon at Stewart's Restau- 
rant, 30 Park Place, New York, on Tues- 
day, January 29. The luncheon will begin 
at 12.30 p. m. and be over promptly at 1.30. 


Professor Ralph E. Mayer Passes Away 

As the News goes to press, word comes 
from St. Luke's Hospital that Ralph E. 
Mayer, '79Mines, professor of engineering 
drafting, died suddenly after a short illness, 
at half-past six on Wednesday morning, 
January 23. The exact nature of his ill- 
ness was not ascertained, but it is believed 
that his trouble was the result of some 
heart disorder. 

A member of the Columbia faculty con- 
tinuously since 1882, Professor Mayer had 
endeared himself to a vast body of the 
Mines alumni, who will mourn his death. 

In next week's issue, the News will 
carry a more detailed obituary notice. 


Dr. Oscar Teague, who was engaged in 
research work at Columbia a few vears 
ago, was killed in an automobile accident 
at Landsville, N. J., on September 22, 1923, 
it has just been learned at the University. 
The car, in which there were several per- 
sons at the time, ran down an embankment, 
due to the slippery road, killing Dr. Teague 
and one other occupant. The body of Dr. 
Teague was taken to his old home, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, for interment. 
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The Way of all Sport 


Well, ski-jumping has gone the way of 
all sport. We see by the papers that the 
owners of Briarcliff Lodge, in the interest 
of sport, conducted a ski-jumping exhibi- 
tion last Sunday for the benefit of some 
ten thousand spectators. Incidently, the 
spectators paid two dollars and a half each. 

There seem to be three stages in the 
development of a sport: play, competition 
and business. Theoretically, and etymo- 
logically, sport is play; but play for play’s 
sake, for the sole amusement of the player, 
soon loses its zest. The kitten’s desire to 
roll a ball or chase its tail soon wanes, and 
by the time feline maturity arrives it has 
so completely vanished that she resents 
decisively and incisively the attempts of 
foolhardy youngsters to induce its restora- 
tion. i 

Humans, despite their peerage in the 
animal kingdom, exhibit the same un- 
willingness or inability to maintain the 
spontaneity of their play for any great 
length of time. The boy who gets a new 
basketball for Christmas risks his neck in 
his haste to nail a barrel hoop on a post in 
his yard, and for a few hours or days, 
thoroughly enjoys himself. Then he loses 
interest. He longs for competition. He 
wants to show somebody else that he is a 
crack shot at that wobbly basket. 

And so he arrives at the second stage, 
of matching his ability against some one 
else's. Through this competition he is 
provided with an incentive for further ex- 
ercise which would otherwise become irk- 
some and difficult. Competition is the life 
of sport as well as trade. Gymnastics and 
similar exercises have practically no ele- 
ment of play; and the physical improve- 
ment they accomplish are only possible if 
the exercises are continued long after they 
cease to be pastime. 

Competition brings in its wake a string 
of developments. A set of rules are 
developed. and specialization and instruc- 
tion follow. Participants are still called 
“players,” but the term soon becomes a 
misnomer. A strict regimen of living, a 
gruelling period of training, a highly devel- 
oped coaching system, success measured by 
winning games, public interest, huge 
crowds, big gate receipts, form the chain 
that lift sport into the classification of Big 
Business. Of course, the development is 
beneficial to the competitors who not only 
experience the joy of play (the thrill of 
victory is one of life’s great thrills), but 
who also learn valuable lessons of self 
control, honor, aggressiveness, loyalty and 
perseverance that more than justify the 
effort. | 

Big business in athletics, however, has 
a taint. when the promoter edges his way 
into the picture. The recent ski-jumping 
contest was a well planned spectacle; the 
promoters even brought snow from the 
Adirondacks to supply the deficiencies of 
the inhospitable weather man. But some- 
how we feel that a thing of beauty which 
exists chiefly because it is also a thing of 
profit cannot remain a joy forever. 

Maurice L. Reilly, ‘23, ’24J, will take 
charge of the freshman class basketball 
team to be organized for inter-class com- 
petition. 


The Week in Athletics 


Dartmouth Breaks Lion’s Winning 
Streak 


It is no longer an unbeaten team. A 
field goal in the last minutes of play by 
Dooley, a substitute forward for Dart- 
mouth, gave the Big Green a 21-to-20 vic- 
tory over Columbia and broke Columbia’s 
string of victories. But for Dooley’s goal 
it would have been the tenth straight win 
for the Blue and White. 

Columbia still hangs onto first place posi- 
tion in the Intercollegiate Basketball 
League by virtue of her two victories and 
one defeat. Yale, Pennsylvania, Dart- 
mouth and Cornell have each won and lost 
one game apiece. Princeton played its 
only game against Columbia Tuesday night, 
January 15, losing by a score of 32 to 24. 

The defeat at Hanover, N. H., was a 
severe setback. At the end of the first 
half, Columbia was leading by a score of 
16 to 12, which means that in the second 
half the Blue and White offense could only 
gather in four points. A very unsatisfac- 
tory and disappointing showing. 

The game will probably leave its help- 
ful marks on the squad. The champion- 
ship talk wnich has been circulating about 
the campus will subside now and the en- 
thusiastic undergraduates and followers of 
the team will realize that there are five 
other good teams in the league. 

Dartmouth, which is supposed to have 
cne of the weakest teams in the league, 
took a fall out of the unbeatables. Two 
games with Cornell and Yale, besides visits 
to Pennsylvania and Princeton, lie in the 
immediate future. Columbia will do well 
to weather such opposition. 

Following the game at Cambridge on 
Monday with Dartmouth, the squad will 
play around with the mid-years until the 
New York University game on February 8 
and the Yale game on February 12, the 
annual Lincoln's Birthday game for the 
benefit of the Alumni. 


The summary: 


COLUMBIA (20) DARTMOUTH (21) 


Strom L.F. Shaneman 
Lustig R.F. Friedman 
Mannheim C. (Capt.) Edwards 
Wilson (Capt.) L,G. Sailor 
Farer R.G. Goas 


Field goals: Mannheim (2), Lustig (2), Strom, 
Wilson, Farer, Edwards (3), Dooley (2), Sailor, 
Friedman. Foul goals: Strom (3), Mannheim 
(2), Farer, Shaneman (2), Friedman (2), Sailor 
(2), Goas. Substitutions—Dartmouth: Dooley for 
Shaneman, Thayer for Goas. 

_Referee: Ward Brennan, New York Aggies. 
Umpire: Orson Kinney, Yale. Time of halves: 
20 minutes. 


Columbia Wins Fast Game from 
Princeton 


The Princeton game on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 15, furnished a number of thrills for 
one of the largest crowds of the season, in 
the Columbia gym. The score was 32 to 
24 in favor of the Lion. 

At the end of the first half, the score 
stood 20 to 15 with Princeton leading. 
The Tigers displayed a clever passing 
game in this half and at times had the 
Varsity bewildered with their uncanny 
shooting. The visitors made 10 baskets 
from scrimmage while Columbia made but 
3. At one time, Columbia was trailing by 
9 points. 

Joe Deering sent Donaldson in at centre 
in place of Mannheim and Kirchmeyer for 
Wilson at guard. Kirchmeyer finished out 
the game and contributed 3 field goals and 
a foul. Mannheim took back his position 
at the opening of the second. 

It was these substitutions which really 


turned the tide. In the second half, the 
Columbia defense tightened and Prmceton 
lost much of its uncanny keenness for the 
baskets. 

Columbia slowly drew up on Princeton 
in the second half and with about 10 min- 
utes of play remaining, Mannheim threw a 
foul which tied the score at 22 all. “Strom 
put one from the field and the Blue and 
White took the lead for the rest of the 
game. jo 

The crowd went wild with glee. Farer 
was the high scorer of the evening with 
3 field baskets and 7 foul shots. Captain 
Klaess did the best work for Princeton 
with 4 field goals and a foul shot. 


-The summary: 


COLUMBIA (32) PRINCETON (24) 


Strom L.E. » .Hynson 
Lustig R.F. Klaess (Capt.) 
Mannheim C. Cleaves 
Wilson (Capt.) L.G. Anderson 
Farer R.G. Bergen 


Goals from feld: Farer (3), Kirchmeyer (3), 
Strom (2), Lustig (2), Klaess (4), Cleaves (3), 


Bergen (3), Hynson. Goals from foul: Farer 
(7), Strom, Lustig, Mannheim, Wilson, Kirch- 
meyer, Klaess, Caldwell. Substitutions: Colum- 


bia—Kirchmeyer for Wilson, Donaldson for Mann- 
heim, Mannheim for Donaldson, Dockerill for 
Strom. Princeton—Lemon for Hynson, Caldwell 
for Bergen, Davis for Kluaess. 

Referee—John J. O’Brien, St. Johns. Umpire 
—Paul Mooney, N. Y. U. Time of halves--20 
minutes. 


} 


Haughton Will Return 


Columbia men received quite a scare on 
Wednesday night and all day Thursday 
until about 9.00 o’clock Thursday evening. 

The Associated Press sent a report out 
of Boston Wednesday afternoon, quoting 
Percy D. Haughton as saying, “I went to 
Columbia on a one-year basis and there 
seems to he very little chance that I will 
return. All this talk about a three-year 
contract 1s bosh. Many things will have to 
be straightened out before I can agree to 
return.” 

The evening papers of New York put it 
on the front page and the morning papers 
quoted Bob Watt, °16, James R. Knapp, 
‘00, and Charles Halstead Mapes, ’85, as 
saying that it was all news to them. 

So Thursday evening, some very timid 
Columbia Alumni sneaked into the Colum- 
bia Club to see some slow motion pictures 
which the manipulating of Jack Kennedy, 
"19, made very. slow and to hear P. D. 
Haughton speak. It had been originally 
planned as a nice, social meeting. Instead 
it gave every indication of being one of 
He get-together meetings just before zero 

our. 

About 6 o'clock P. D. Haughton arrived 


Varsity Basketball Schedule 


Columbia 39, Brooklyn Poly. 11. 
Columbia 25, Rutgers 21. 
Columbia 37, West Point 20. 
Columbia 41, Wesleyan 20. 
Columbia 34, Annapolis 23. 
Columbia 30, Rochester 27. 
Columbia 23, Colgate 18. 
Columbia 26, Pennsylvania 19. 
Columbia 32, Princeton 24. 
Columbia 20, Dartmouth 21. 
Columbia 28, Harvard 22. 

Feb. 8, N.Y.U. at Columbia. 
Feb. 12, Yale at Columbia. 

Feb. 19, Cornell at Ithaca. 

Feb. 22, Dartmouth at Columbia. 
Feb. 26, Princeton at Princeton. 
Mar.1, Penn at Philadelphia. 


Mar/8,” Cornell at Columbia. 
Marl S Yale at New Haven. 
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from Boston and had dinner with mem- 
bers of the football committee. 

About 9 o'clock, Milton Cornell intro- 
duced James R. Knapp to the meeting and 
about 9.01 o’clock James R. Knapp broke 
the bubble, —“Percy Haughton will be back 
in the fall.” 

That was enough. The old grads and 
the young grads just yelled until the roof 
began to wabble. The old grads tried to 
show that noise had nothing to do with age. 
All agreed that it was the best yell that 
they had had in a long while and the best 
news they had heard since the signing of 
Mr. Haughton. 

P. D. then spoke. He told of the prob- 
lem of the coaches last fall with the green 
squad and guaranteed “a better team” for 
next fall. 

He said that he was “crazy to come 
back” and all agreed that Columbia was 
crazy to have him back. So ended the 
scare. 


Frosh Five Lose to Dartmouth 


The Dartmouth freshmen defeated the 
freshman basketball team by a score of 
33 to 29 on Friday afternoon. Poor work 
from the foul line was the deciding factor 
in the game. 

Both teams made eleven baskets from 
the field. 


The summary follows: 


COLUMBIA DARTMOUTH 
FROSH (29) FROSH (33) 
Uhrbroch L.F. O’Hara 
Rothenfeld R.F. Cohen 
Potter C. Oliver 
Lorch L.G. Dey 
Dowling R.G. Picken 

Field goals: Lorch (6), Gray (5), Rothenfeld 
(3), Cohen (3), Potter (2), O'Hara, Picken, 
Dey. Foul goals: Rothenfeld (3), Oliver (3), 
Lorch (2), O’Hara (2), Picken (2), Dey (2), 
Potter, Cohen, Trentacoste, Gray. Substitutions— 
Columbia: Packer for Uhrbroch, Darnell for 


Dowling, Trentacoste for Packer, Uhrbroch for 
Darnell, Darnell for Uhrbroch. Dartmouth: Gray 
for Oliver, Oliver for Gray, Miller for Picken, 
Gray for O'Hara. 


Referee: Paul Mooney, N. Y. U. Time of 
halves: 20 minutes, 
The wrestling team won its fourth 


straight victory on Saturday afternoon 
by defeating Harvard in the Columbia 
gymnasium by a score of 16 to 13. The 
score stood 13 all with only the heavy- 
weight bout remaining, and Columbia has 
been weak all season in the “heavy” class. 

But Ray Porte treated Hoag, the Har- 
vard representative, so harshly in their 
time on the mat that the referee awarded 
the decision to Porte on aggressiveness. 
This gave Columbia the meet. 

Columbia had previously won in the 125- 
pound, 135 pound and 158-pound classes. 

The summary follows: 

115-Pound Class—-Goldberg. Harvard, defeated 
Arida, Columbia: referee's decision. 

125-Pound Class— Reisner, Columbia, defeated 
Millett, Harvard; referee's decision. 

135-Pound Class Hayman, Columbia, 
Sterns, Harvard, head and arm lock. 
minutes 20 seconds. 

145-Pound Class- Karelitz. Harvard, threw 
Brennan, Columbia, body hold. Time, 2 minutes 
4) seconds. 

158-Pound Class —Johnson, 
Evans, Harvard, body scissors. 
40 seconds, 

175-Pound Class- -Hayne, Harvard, threw Par- 
sonett, Columbia, head and chancery hold. Time, 
5 minutes 30 seconds. 

Unlimited = Class— Porte, Columbia, 
Hoag, Harvard; referee's decision. 


S threw 
Time, 3 


Columbia, threw 
Time, 8 minutes 


defeated 


The rifle team placed second in the inter- 
collegiate rifle meet at the Seventy-First 
Regiment Armory on Saturday night. 
George Washington University with a 
score of 1,807 was first. The Columbia 
marksmen turned in a high card of 1,823 
points. 

Massauchsetts Tech was third with 1,809 

nd Yale fourth with 1.805. 
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“Cy” Weed to Help with Columbia Crews 


Sidney Clarence Waldecker, ’21, ’24L 
and Randolph W. “Cy” Weed, Cornell 1909, 
will serve as assistants to Fred Miller, 13S, 
head coach of the crews. Waldecker 
rowed 3 years on the Varsity and before 
coming to Columbia had considerable ex- 
perience with school crews in England and 
Germany. He has coached the class of 
1924 shell for the past two years and will 
take charge of the frosh squad this year. 
“Cy” Weed was a member of the Cornet 
Varsity in 1906 and 1909, stroking the lat- 
ter boat, which placed first at Pough- 
keepsie. 

Waldecker was also a member of the 
water polo team, student board, Nacoms 
and Delta ‘Kappa Epsilon. 

Concerning the crew situation at Colum- 
bia at the present time, Herbert Reed 
(“Right Wing”), has the following to 
say in the New York Evening Post, Janu- 
ary 15: 

“Columbia is making an interesting and, 
to my way of thinking, promising ex- 
periment in the coaching of the oarsmen 
this year. It is planned to put at least 
ten crews on the water in the course of 
the season, with the result that the burden 
is too much for one coach. So Fred Mil- 
ler is head coach, Waldecker will handle 
the freshmen, and the committee has ob- 
tamed the services of R. W. (Cy) 
Weed as advisory coach. Weed is one 
of the greatest oarsmen ever turned out at 
Cornell, has practical theories about teach- 
ing rowing, and has kept in close touch 
with the sport ever since he left Cornell 
with a great reputation behind him in 
1909. 

“Miller and Weed should make an ideal 
combination. They have already been at 
work with the men on the machines, and 
hope to get an early start on the water 
in the spring. Both men are engineers, 
their minds run in the same channel, and 
they are friends of long standing. The 
fact that a Cornell man will have a hand 
in coaching the Columbia crews will 
simply deepen the friendships between the 
two camps and be a good thing for row- 
ing in this section. 

“Weed is in business in this city and can 
squeeze out just enough time to be of 
real help. He has been president of the 
Varsity Crew Association at Cornell and 
always close to the crews. But the trip to 
Ithaca is a long one, and he was anxious 
to get into active coaching closer to home. 
Columbia and Miller were anxious to have 
him do so. 

““Cy’ stroked the famous varsity eight 
of 1909 at Ithaca. He was in action also 
in his sophomore and junior years, although 
out for a time in the course of an epi- 
demic of typhoid that attacked many of 
the oarsmen. Weed stroked the eight at 
Poughkeepsie that beat Columbia, which 
finished second, in the fast time for the 
four miles of 19 mins. 2 secs. 

“Prior to that, in a dual race on Cayuga 
Lake, Weed's eight beat a very strong 
Crimson combination, known to rowing 
history as ‘Sargent’s crew.’ This race 
was a terrific one all the way, and in 
order to beat the Crimson off Weed had to 
drive his eight over the fastest mile ever 
rowed on the dead water of the lake. This 
first mile was rowed in 4 mins. 55 secs. 
Any time an eight can break five minutes 
for a mile on Cayuga waters it is doing 
some real rowing. The record of Weed’s 
crew has stood ever since. 

“Another triumph for ‘Cy’s’ boat was 
scored in the American Henley, where the 
crew beat Harvard and Pennsylvania, and 
in so doing set a new record for the course 
of 6 mins. 24 1-5 secs. Weed was a 


senior sculler, and had been rowing for 
more than five years when he went to 
Cornell. 

“There will be those who will say that 
Weed is ‘taking the Courtney stroke to 
Columbia’ As a matter of fact, the 
Courtney stroke of one year was not 
necessarily the stroke of the following 
year. As far as the system was con- 
cerned, its corner stone was discipline and 
the rest common sense The new ad- 
visory coach believes in both, but any idea 
that he is taking to Columbia some mys- 
terious short cut to victory learned from 
Courtney is far away from the truth. 
Weed believes that an eight should be able 
to row a stroke from 32 to 40 at any time. 
So do the English coaches, incidentally. In 
other respects there is not much in com- 
mon. 

“Fred Miller will have an able and sym- 
pathetic advisor and it will be interesting 
to see how these two younger men make 
out. The old-timers are passing, one by 
one, and there have been those who feared 
that there would be no newcomers to take 
their places. If any should feel that the 
mysteries of rigging are not yet learned by 
the younger men, it is repeated that these 
two are engineers and they take the en- 
gineer’s attitude toward the problem.” 


Swimmers Divide with Penn 


The swimining and water polo teams op- 
ened their season on Friday, January I8. 
at the University of Pennsylvania. The 
swimmers lost by a score of 41 to 21, while 
the Blue and White polo players had no 
trouble in beating their opponents by a 
score of 55 to 4. 

The ineligibility of Bill Wright, '26, and 
Hal Solomon, ’26, robbed Ed Kennedy ot 
his best men for the swims. Clark Mil- 
lison, ’26, in the back stroke, was the only 
winner for Columbia. 

During the past week, Edward Cox, 
'25L, was elected captain of the polo team. 


The summary follows: 

50-yard Swim-—Won by Holst, Pennsylvania; 
Wilson, Pennsylvania, second; Knebel, Columbia, 
third. Time—0.25 3-10. f 

100-yard Swim—Won by Holst. Pennsylvania; 
Wilson, Pennsylvania, second; Woodward, Colum- 
bia, third. Time—0.59 1-10. saa : 

150-yard Backstroke—Won by Millison, Colum- 
bia; Walker, Columbia, second; Vechtel, Pennsyl- 
vania, third. Time-—2.08 7-10. 

200-yard Breaststroke—Won by Rheim, Pennsyl- 
vania; Harburger, Columbia, second; Fox, Penn- 
sylvania, third. Time-—-2.59 5-10. 

Fancy Dive—Won by Schissel, Pennsylvania; 
Verguson, Columbia, second; Krissel, Columbia, 
third, 

200-yard Relay—Won by Pennsylvania (Chase, 
Gardner, Wilson, Holst); second, Columbia (Rne- 
bel, Harburger, Holstein, Wacker). Time—1.48 
5-10. 

440-yard Swim—Won hy Chase, Pennsylvania; 
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Wacker, Columbia, second; Holstein, Columbia, 
third. Time--6.11 6-10. 
Water Polo 

COLUMBIA PENNSYLVANIA 
Mindlin C.F. Friedman 
Ince L.F. Wilson 
Cohen R.F. Sutherland 
Schrauff R.B. F wam 
Cox L.B. Cowlbeck 
Judd 3 Marien 

Touch Goals- Judd (4), Mindlin (2). Hirsch 
(2), Cox (2), Cohen. Foul goals—Friedman (4). 


Substituticns-——Celumbia: irsch for Mindlin; 
Ware for Cohen. Pennsylvania: Gardner for 
Marien. 
Referee—Mr. Sullivan. Time of halves—8 
minutes, 


Walter Koppisch is now out of the hos- 
pital, following an operation on his arm. 
He will probably be back in shape again 
by the time the outdoor season comes 
around. \Wall¥ appears none the worse 
for the operation. 
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Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, 


(Telephone, Morningside 1400). 


dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


74, ’75L—Frederic W. Hinrichs writes 
the News that his grandson, John H. 
Hinrichs, whose father is Frederic W. 
Hinrichs, ’02, recently passed success- 
fully a competitive examination for en 
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of elastic braids. He is also, between 
times, practicing law in Providence. He 
writes that he has two children, a boy 
and a girl, both of whom he hopes to 
send to Columbia in due time. 

08, °11L—Victor W. Cutting is a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Cutting, Phillips 
and Hall, with offices at 25 Broadway, 
New York. The partnership was formed 
on January 1, 1924. Cutting resides at 
356 West 145th Street, New York City. 

709S—Mr. and Mrs. Kingdon Gould, 
who are residing at 160 East 72nd Street, 
New York City, are receiving congratula- 


‘tions-on the birth of a son on Thursday, 


trance to the U. S. Military Academy at _- 


West Point, and has received his apr 
pointment. l 


78Mines—It was recently announce _ 


that Marcus Benjamin has made a _ col- 


lection_of the portraits of all the Ameri- — 


can Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church for the National Cathedral of 
Washington. © - 9° °° 
. 7°83L—The engagement has been an- 
:nounced of William A. Coursen and Mrs. 
: Elizabeth Richards Marean. Mrs. Mar- 
‘ean, widow of John Taylor Marean, New 
‘York Supreme Court Justice, is a win- 
‘ter resident of Brooklyn, and has a hand- 
‘some summer home, Daybreak, at 
Greens Farms, Connecticut. Pa. 
~7*92> ’01PHhD-—Stephen S. Wise i8 the 
founder and the Acting President of the 
Jewish Institute of Religion, and was 
‘recently elected President of the Ameri- 
‘can Jewish Congress. His most recent 
‚publication is “Child Versus Parent,” 
‘published by the Macmillan Company. 
‘Wise is living at 23 West 90th Street, 
New York City. yj. l 
 ”°95—T. Towar Bates became a partner 
of the firm of Pearl and Company, Stock 
‘Exchange Members, at 71 Broadwav, 
.New York, on January 1. Bates is living 
.at 213 East 61st Street, New York. 

’95P&S—Clarence A. McWilliams has 
-been appointed Attending Surgeon to the 
New York Skin and Cancer Hospital, 
at 301 East 19th Street. At present Mc- 
‘Williams is living at 19 East 65th Street, 
‘New. York... .. . ma 

’97, °99L—A number of Yonkers Alumni 
gave Charles W. Boote a dinner on Jan- 
uary 10. Boote was re-elected City Judge 
by a large majority last November, and 
the dinner was a result. 

’98—-The marriage of Miss Silvie Liv- 
ingston, daughter of Johnstone Livings- 
ton, to Mr. William T. P. Hazard, son 
of the late W. A. and Mrs. Hazard of 
this city and Cedarhurst, L. I., took place 
on January 3, at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York. Duncan Holmes, 
’04S, was one of the ushers. A reception 
was later held at the residence of Henry 
Worthington Bull, ’97L, an uncle of the 
bride, at 171 East 62nd Street. 

700S—Robert H. Goodwillie has been 
appointed Works Manager at the Yon- 
kers Otis Plant. Goodwillie had recently 
held the position of Assistant Manager 
with the same Company. 

700S— Arthur D. Underhill has a new 
house, which was designed by Milton 
McGuire, ’"98FA. Underhill says it is 
a credit to the architect and his teachers. 
Old friends will be welcomed at the new 
house, which is located at 700 North 
Broadway, Yonkers. New York. 

02S, ’06PhD—The Government of 
Brazil has awarded a gold medal and a 
commemorative diploma to Thomas T. 
Read, Supervising Mining Engineer of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

07, ’"09L—Alvin T. Sapinsley is Sec- 
retary and Treasurer of the Arch Nar- 
row Fabric Company of Auburn, Rhode 
Island, which is a large manufacturer 
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SPORE 


No 


Betas is just one thing in 
the world finer than being 
a fifteen-year-old boy — it is 
owning one. I’m the lucky 
one in this case. My boy will 
be fifteen next Christmas (yes, 
he was a fine present), and do 
you know what I’m going to 
do right afterward? 


Pll cell you: 


PEIN 


DOD 


I’m going to take out an 
endowment policy on his life. 
And now Ill tell you why: 


He’s probably going to col- 
lege some day. That'll cost me 
money. I don’t begrudge it. 
He has to have his equipment 
for life in competition with a 
lot of school-taught chaps. It 
is money well-spent. Like life 
insurance premiums, it is an 
investment and not an ex- 
pense. It will help him acquire 
the ability to help himself. 
Maybe later on he will 
amount to a great deal more 
than I think I amount to at 
present. 


After college, he will be 
starting out on his own hook. 
Paddling his own canoe and 
all chat. And if he’s even as 
smart as I am, he will be 
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January 3. This is their third child, the 
other two being girls. Mrs. Gould was 
Miss Annunziatta Camilla Maria Lucci 
before her marriage to Mr. Gould in 
July, 1917. 

710—Clarence Schmelzel is Secretary 
of the Republican County Committee, 
with offices at 105 West 40th Street, 
New York. Schmelzel lives at 31 West 
llth Street, New York. 

712P&S — Robert H. Kennedy and 
Robert F. Perez, Jr., ‘17, '19 P&S, have 
been appointed Assistant Attending Surr 
geons to the New York Skin and Cancer 


. Hospital, at 301 East 19th Street, New 


Fifteen-Year-Old Boy 


(By Strickland Gillilan) 


carrying some life insurance. 
Therefore: 


If I take out insurance on 
his life (which I can do when 
he has turned fifteen), J can 
get it at a very low rate. And 
what does this do? Well, (a) 
if the lad were to meet with 
some fatal misfortune before 
the finish of his college career 
(and some do), I should be 
financially reimbursed for the 
cost of his education to date; 
(b) if he were to lose his 
health, I should have provided 
him with a policy he could 
not get later; (c) and if (as I 
verily believe, in my faith and 
hope and love for him) he 
should live to complete his 
schooling and settle down in 
a home of his own, he will 
have insurance protection at 
a rate so low (owing to accu- 
mulated dividends) as to be 
almost negligible. 


See? 


Now if you can discover any 
way in which the above plan 
is unwise, write and tell me. 
Personally, I can’t see any- 
thing but wisdom and profit 
in the scheme. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
' oF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
Sixty-one years in business. Now insuring One Billion Seven Hundred 
Million dollars in policies on 3,250,000 lives. 
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York City. Perez is living at 500 West Where does this “finest girl’"—-who has studying International, Roman, and 


End Avenue, City. Kennedy's home is 
at 29 East 64th Street, City. 

"13S—W. Ed. Burkhard writes that he 
is still in chemistry and engineering with 
the consulting firm of Clark, MacMullen 
and Riley, at 101 Park Avenue, New 
York, and “Last but not least,” he writes. 
“I married the finest girl in our solar 
svstem on Mav 29, 1923.° (Ed. Note: 


Riverdale Country School 


RIvEeRDALE-ON-H UDSON 
New Yorx 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia °’99 
HEADMASTER 


A College Preparatory Boarding and Day 
School of Figh Scholastic Standing 


Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory of 
One Hundred Single Rooms 


For illustrated catalog address the 
Headmaster 


If you have seen 
this spot, forget 
it and read be- 
low: 


WE'LL MAIL ANY BOOK OR 
ARTICLE TO ANY COLUM- 
BIA ALUMNUS AT A DIS- 
COUNT OF AT LEAST 10%. 


PLEASE REFER TO THIS AD 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PRESS BOOKSTORE 


On the Campus Journalism Building 
2960 Broadway, New York 


“THE STORE WHERE YOU 
TRADED DURING COL- 
LEGE DAYS” 


Safety Service 
Satisfaction 


Storage Moving Paching 
Send for illustrated booklet 


67th Street and Columbus 
Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Telephone, Columbus 2977 


been found by no less than 1,893,420 men 
—come from? He are not married.) 

"14, °16L—On January James H. 
Purdy became a member of the law firm 
of Rearick, Dorr, Travis and Marshall, 
of which Allan C. Rearick '04L is a mem- 
ber. The offices of the firm are at 6l 
Broadway, New York. Purdy is hving 
at Locust Road, Greenacres, Hartsdale, 
New York. 

"16, °18L—On January 1, 1924, Doug- 


las M. Black became a member of the 


law firm of Kellogg, Emery, Inness- 
Brown and Cuthell, with offices at 120 
Broadway, New ¥ ork. 

"17—Mr. and Mrs. Edmund -A. Funke 
of 267 Bedford Park Boulevard have 
announced the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Gertrude Elise Funke, 
to Gustave J. Dohrenwend, Jr., who is 
at present living at 147 West 85th Street. 
New York. Miss Funke was graduated 
from Smith College with the class of ’23. 
No date has been announced for the 
wedding. 

17—William S.. Knickerbocker is 
“still teaching in State Forestry College 
—next semester I add a course in Matt 
Arnold to Syracuse University gradu- 
ates—Prav for me!” He also wants to 
“Tell Bill Hannemann his stuff in Life 
keeps me from suicide.” 

’17—Edgar Kraus writes the News 
that he has changed hfs address to Box 
372, Enid, Oklahoma. Though still with 
the Atlantic Oil Producing Company, he 
has been transferred from the Gulf 
Coast District to be resident geologist 
for the Northern Oklahoma District. 

"17J—Clarence J. Leighton moved to 
Oswego last summer, and is at present 
working on the Oswego Daily Times, 
of which he is part owner. His new 
home address is 72 West Fifth Street, 
Oswego, New York. 

"18, ’"20S—The engagement of Alvin 
Lewis and Miss Helen Spero has re- 
cently been announced. Miss Spero is 
a ~raduste of Smith “ollege, Class of 
23. Lewis is living at 065 West 162n. 


Street, New Vork City. 
18,. ’215—Laurence H. Nichols is 
avs in South Africa. This time his 


address is 3 Thesen's Building, Field 
Street, Durban, S. A. Nichols writes 
that on the voyage out from New York 
to Cape Town he had the novel experi- 
ence of breaking his neck, when he dived 
into a swimming tank rigged up on the 
deck of the steamer. He was unaware 
of it save for a continued stiffness of 
the neck, until he reached Cape Town, 
four weeks later. There an X-ray dis- 
closed fractures of the first and second 
vertebrae, which had by that time mend- 
ed. Nichols says that the stiffness has 
gradually departed, together with the 
soreness. 

"19P&S—N. Thomas Saxl is an in- 
structor in diseases of children at the 
Post Graduate Hospital, New York City. 
He is living at 232 East 72nd Street, 
City. 

19—Angus S. McCabe and Warren L. 
Marks, ’22L, announce the formation of 
the firm of McCabe and Marks, to en- 
gage in the general business of Real 
Estate, at 110 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. McCabe was formerly with 
L. J. Phillips and Company, Realtors, 
at 192 Broadway, New York. While 
with them he sold many valuable Broad- 
way corners, including the southwest 
corner of 72nd Street and the northeast 
corner of 103rd Street, (the former for 
a million dollars). 

"21L, ’23AM—Edwin Kessler, Jr., 
writes from Paris that he hasbeen 


English Constitutional Law at Downing 
College, Cambridge University, and has 
been rowing No. 6 on the College crew. 
He says: “Incidentally, am here in Paris 
for the holidays and, while there's no 
place like home, there’s no place like 
Paris either, especially during the holi- 
day season!” which statement, no doubt, 
will be endorsed by many Alumni. 
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“Bob” Watt, ’16, Resigns as Graduate Manager 
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Eight thousand miles 
saved on every trip 


It used to be 13,307 miles from New 
York to San Francisco by sea; it is 
now only 5,262. 


The Panama Canal, which seemed 
such a heavy expense when it was 
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aah shorten aerial 
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COLUMBIA LOSES AGAIN.—We are beginning 
to be everlastingly tired of writing “obituaries” of our 
friends. We thought when we waxed sorrowful over 
Charley Profhtt’s departure from the Alumni Office 
we were through for a while, but now Bobb Watt has 
resigned! It is difficult to imagine that the relations 
between various alumni administrative offices could be 
more cordial than those obtaining at Columbia. Rows 
may come and rows may go, but when all is said and 
done it is common occurrence to see in a corner some- 
where the bosses of all these organizations thrashing out 
their troubles together and always into more or less sym- 
pathetic ears. The Graduate Manager’s task is a little 
different from any other in that he has the students to 
contend with more directly than any of the others, and so 
we have noted a tendency toward grey hair in the Ath- 
-letic Offices. We haven’t heard why Bob has decided to 
give up his portfolio except that he plans to enter busi- 
-ness: but we do know that it’s not because of “friction.” 
Columbia loses a first-rate Graduate Manager, and busi- 


ness is the gainer. We are sorry he is leaving; we wish 
him luck in whatever he undertakes, and we sympathize 
with the University Committee on Athletics, because 
they will have a hard time to find anyone like him. It 
was a man-sized job he had to do and a real man filled it. 


A FOOTBALL COACH ON THE FACULTY.— 
A verified report has come out of the West that Field- 
ing H. Yost, for many years a successful football coach 
at the University of Michigan, has now been given 
professorial status and an actual appointment as full- 
fledged and ranking member of the faculty. There 
have been many instances where physical educators 
have been members of the faculties of the colleges which 
they serve. We don’t recall any other instance of sim- 
ilar appointment of one of the “old line” coaches. As 
a step which is likely to be followed elsewhere, and as 
an indication of the mental attitude of athletic authori- 
ties at our institutions, this is somewhat of a significant 
straw. With one of cur contemporaries we believe that 
“making football coaches out of members of the faculty 
will never succeed; making members of the faculty out 
of the best of the football coaches may have good re- 
sults.” It is certain that all the discussion pro and con 
football, in and out of season, is going to have a far- 
reaching effect on this greatest of all college sports, and 
this result will naturally be reflected in all other games 
played by our undergraduates. 


“THE GRAD WITH A GRIEVANCE.—Like 
other alumni editors we receive some letters from grad- 
uates assailing the University and all its works. Now 
we don’t object to these letters. The grad with the 
grievance has our sympathy and our co-operation. We 
are here to help him, if we can. If he has been misun- 
derstood, we want to see him understood. If he has 
been misinformed, if he has misjudged, we’ll try to get 
at the truth for him. Sometimes graduates will nurse 
grievances for years which on investigation turn out 
to be of little importance. We want the grad with the 


grievance to write in and ask our help. . . .— 
Illinois Alumni. News, (January, 1924. 
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Why Mongolia May Be the Home of Primitive Man 


By Henry Fairfield Osborn, Research Professor of Zoology, and President of the American Museum of Natural History 
(Address Delivered by Professor Osborn in Peking, China, last Fall while on Leave of Absence from the University) 


About a year and a half ago, we in 
America were amused by the attempts of a 
political orator, William Jennings Bryan by 
name, to make himself the champion of a 
reactionary movement, and to invoke legis- 
lative authority for the purpose of sup- 
pressing the teaching of evolutionary ideas 
in biology and the natural sciences. For 
the sum of $500 per night he mounted the 
platform to attack evolution, and to arouse 
public opinion against the promulgation of 
this doctrine, 


Replying to Bryan 


The attempt of a politician to talk about 
science always presents a sorry spectacle 
and the fact that at this stage of our intel- 
lectual development such attempts were still 
tolerated soon changed amusement to irri- 
tation. And when a year ago, an article by 
Bryan appeared in the New York Sunday 
Times attacking evolution and the men of 
science who supported the doctrine by dis- 
covery of facts, I felt that a reply had be- 
come necessary. I therefore published an 
article, entitled “Evolution and Religion,” 
in the next issue of the Times, in which I 
pointed out that the fact of evolution was 
no longer a matter of discussion, that it 
had ceased to be such more than fifty years 
ago, and that today discussion concerned 
itself with the causes and methods of evo- 
lution, the fact of evolution having been 
firmly established. I invited Mr. Bryan 
to look at the facts of nature and free him- 
self from the thralldom of supposed au- 
thority and use such intellectual faculties 
as he possessed. “Speak to the Earth and it 
shall teach thee,” I admonished him, in the 
words of Isaiah. However, with a flourish 
of oratory, Bryan retorted by calling me 
“a tall professor who came out of the trees 
to push good people, who believed in the 
Bible, off the sidewalk.” There our dis- 
cussion halted. 


The Racial Soul 


Intelligent minds the world over are fast 
adopting the idea of evolution of man; it is 
becoming more an integral part of common 
thought. And since man is and always will 
be, the most interesting subject of study 
to man, it follows that all evolutionary 
thought must eventually center around, and 
find a climax in, the problem of the evo- 
lution of man. But the evolution of man 
is intimately related to that of the special 
race to which he belongs, and this is true 
not only of his physical nature but of his 
mental and spiritual nature as well—they, 
too. depend on the mental and spiritual 
evolution of the race of which he is a unit. 
Every race has a different kind of soul 
and by soul, I mean the spiritual. intellec- 
tual and moral reaction to environment and 
to our daily experience. This racial soul is 
the product of thousands of years of past 
experience and reaction—it is the essence 
or distillation of the spiritual and meral 
life of the race. And the soul of the race 
is reflected in the soul of the individual 
that belongs to it. In Eurone there are 
three great races, the Alpine, the Mediter- 
ranean and the Nordic, and the soul of each 
is individualized. It is the product and 
consummation of its own racial experience 
in the long past of its development. A vear 
ago I was invited to address the National 
Academy of Arts and letters on the Life 
of John Burroughs, and I took as my text: 
“The Racial Soul of John Burroughs.” 
Burroughs approached literature and life 
through human evolution and that is the 
way you, the “Friends of Literature,” and 


I approach it. And it was the soul of the 
race to which Burroughs belonged that de- 
termined the moral and spiritual reactions 
which were manifested in the man. 
Racial Study Important 

I predict that the racial study of man 
will become a matter not only of concern 
to the intellectual life of the world but will 
be a matter of vital importance in all de- 
partments of human endeavor. It will even 
become a matter of political importance, a 
matter to be taken into consideration by 
the State; indeed it has already begun to 
be thus considered in this way in the United 
States as we begin to realize that different 
races respond very differently to our politi- 
cal institutions. 


Palwontology and Literature 


Speaking as a paleontologist to the 
“Friends of Literature” let me say that 
there is an historical connection between 
paleontology and literature. Ever since its 
birth, near the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, paleontology has interested and ex- 
cited the minds of men of letters. Palæ- 
ontology and literature both depend on cre- 
ative imagination, the highest faculty of the 
human mind. But in paleontology, creative 
imagination is held in check by reason and 
is corrected and guided by observation. It 
was the creative imagination of Cuvier, 
guided and rigorously held in check by 
careful observation, that restored the early 
tertiary life of France from the bones 
found in the gypsum quarries of Mont- 
martre, and it was this manifestation of the 
power to create a vanished world that led 
Balzac to say that “Cuvier, like Cadmus, 
built up a city from a single tooth.” But 
paradoxical as it may seem, it was a long 
time before a paleontologist appeared who 
could express the wonders of his science in 


good literary form. Not until Thomas 
Henry Huxley turned reluctantly from 
the study of living animals to the 


contemplation of the bones of extinct 
forms, and then became fascinated by the 
study of these fragmentary remains, not 
until then did paleontology acquire its lit- 
erary spokesman. Huxley did not at first 
wish to study fossils, but when he did, he 
found the subject so absorbing that he be- 
came a devotee—congratulating himself 
that he had found a field where he was 
able to exercise that faculty which he pos- 
sessed in so superior a degree—his creative 
imagination. And another zoologist, pres- 
ent tonight, the leader of the Third Asiatic 
Expedition, Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews, 
has had a similar experience. Dr. Andrews 
began his career as a zoologist, but his 
work in Mongolia during the last two sea- 
sons has turned his thoughts to palzontol- 
ogy as a field of vastly greater promise. 
The zoologist must of necessity confine 
himself largely to observation and descrip- 
tion, but the palazontologist adds deduction 
to observation. He acquires the vision of 
the poet while holding fast to the founda- 
tion of facts, and though a seer, never for- 
gets to be an observer. 


Long Years cf Preparation 


Long years of preparation have led up 
to our discoveries in Mongolia. Forty-six 
years ago I made my first exploratory jour- 
ney in the Rocky Mountains of America. 
And my first important find was a titano- 
there. I was mightily impressed with the 
discovery and my imagination has been en- 
gaged since then to restore these ancient 
animals to a semblance of life, on the basis 
of the facts which their remains could fur- 


nish. And the problem of their evolution 
and origin becomes a vital one, and the 
discovery of the land of their birth an 
absorbing question. And as the facts were 
observed and correlated thev pointed more 
and more insistently to Northern Asia as 
the birthplace of the titanotheres. And 
when Andrews went to Mongolia, one of 
his first significant finds was a primitive 
titanothere. The prediction made possible 
by applying imagination to the study of 
facts was verified. 


Animals Lead to Man 


We learn to see the point of attack of 
the problem of the evolution of man from 
the study of the evolution of the lower 
order of animal life, especially of the ter- 
restrial reptiles and the mammals. The 
view point thus gained enables us to apply 
the principles discovered to the study of 
early history of man. For these principles 
must apply to man as well, since they are 
universal; they are the principles of the 
natural process of evolution. I say advis- 
edly, a natural process of evolution—the 
evolution of man under natural conditions, 
not the conditions existing today under 
civilization, where man checks the natural 
processes of his development, thwarting 
nature, and thereby threatening his own 
existence. 


Not only the titanotheres but other great 
quadrupeds and the giant orders of the age 
of reptiles were discovered by our expedi- 
tion in Mongolia. The study of three great 
groups of reptiles—the semi-aquatic, herb- 
iverous dinosaurs or sauropods, the great 
flesh-eating dinosaurs or theropods, the 
terrestrial herbiverous dinosaurs which in- 
cluded the egg-laying and protocratops, and 
of three groups of mammals the rhino- 
ceroses (which include such forms as the 
giant Baluchitherium) and the titanotheres, 
the proboscidians, which comprise the ele- 
phants, mastodons, and others—the study 
of these five groups of animals has fur- 
nished the principles which also apply to 
human evolution. 


Evolution Slow Process 


Evolution is a very slow process; it takes 
a long time to develop either a bodily me- 
chanism or a brain of high order. If then, 
we can show that such a brain as that of 
man was developed under natural condi- 
tions, before modern conditions retarded 
or checked it, we gain a viewpoint from 
which the far distant horizon, where man 
emerged as man, appears to our astonished 
vision. Fifteen thousand years is the an- 
proximate length of time during which 
man has in some form recorded his activi- 
tics on the carth. The prehistoric period of 
man, once thought to be only 40,000 years 
long. has now lengthened to 500,000 years 
as the result of new discoveries and more 
intensive study of the available facts. For 
that length of time the earth has supported 
man—the animai that makes tools, lights 
fires, makes clothing, fashions utensils and 
weapons and practices the arts of using 
them not by instinct but by the power of 
reason. It is the recent discovery of the 
traces of the Foxhall man on the east coast 
of England that has demonstrated this 
great antiquity of man. These traces con- 
sist in the remains of fireplaces and of 
flints burnt by fire, and also of a variety of 
implements. The Foxhall man made and 
used a variety of utensils, perhaps eight or 
nine different kinds, employing them, in the 
manufacture ofcclothing, the preparation of 
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food. the prosecution of the chase and in 
other such activities. 


Periods of Development 


This age of man is preceded by the age 
of mammals, the beginning of which is con- 
servatively estimated at 2,500,000 years ago. 
If then we find, at the close of the age of 
mammals, evidence of the existence of man 
ot considerable intelligence, such as the 
Foxhall man at Norwich, England, we 
realize that man must have had a long 
antecedent history of development. Some 
time ago I ventured to prophesy before the 
National Academy of Sciences in Wash- 
ington, that one of the greatest surprises 
in store for us would be the finding of man 
away back in the age of mammals—that a 
bipedal, upstanding, tool-using, intelligent 
being existed upon the earth in that far- 
distant time. 

Half a million years ago man had al- 
ready reached the state of development in 
which the use of flint was widely prac- 
ticed. But before the age of flint there 
must have been an age of wood, when man 
made his tools of wood, as the more easily 
shaped material. In parts of Polynesia, 
where the rocks are volcanic and flints are 
not found, man today makes his weapons 
and utensils of wood—and we may confi- 
dently assert that a relatively large-brained 
man, making his tools and weapons of 
wood, existed in the middle period of the 
age of mammals. 


Man Long a Ground Dweller 


The study of man, his anatomy, his psy- 
chology, his bodily proportions, has led to 
a shitting of opinion regarding the habitat 
of primitive man. Bryan is out of date 
man never came out of the trees, but has 
been a ground dweller for over a million 
years. The arboreal theory of man’s origin 
has been given up. His ancestors, if tree- 
living. left them in the middle period of 
the age of mammals, one million five hun- 
dred thousand years ago. Anatomically 
man may in many respects be comparéd 
with the higher apes—the chimpanzees, go- 
rillas. gibbons and orang-outangs. But at 
least one important difference may be 
pointed out—man has no arboreal adapta- 
tions in his limbs. Nether his foot nor his 
hand are adapted for dwelling in the trees, 
nor are his limbs of the proper proportions 
for such an habitat. The tree-living apes 
on the contrary have long arms and short 
legs. a fact at once apparent when you sce 
a gorilla or a chimpanzee or gibbon walk- 
ing on the grotnd. In man, on the other 
hand. the legs have lengthened and the 
arms become. proportionately shorter—a 
change which presupposes a long antecedent 
period of terrestrial life. Divergent evolu- 
tion thus produced the two great groups 
ot primates, the anthropoid ape group on 
the one hand, by adaptation to an arboreal 
mode of life, the relative lengthening of 
the fore-limbs and the development of 
hands and feet adapted to such an exist- 
ence. and the man group on the other, by 
adaptation to a terrestrial life with all the 
modifications such adaptation would imply. 


The History of Man 


Let us briefly review the history of man 
as it is now known to us. 

Our own Nordic race dates back some 
15.000 vears, appearing in Scandinavia when 
the front of the ice sheet retreated from 
the southern shores of that country. Prob- 
ably our race mhabited Denmark, Belgium 
and Northern France at this time, namely, 
the beginning of the Neolithic or New 
Stone Age. That man followed the retreat- 
ing ice-front northward is shown by the 
implements he left behind. 

Preceding our own race by from ten 
to twenty thousand years was that of the 


art-loving Cro-magnons, the post-glacial in- 
habitant of all Western Europe. The in- 
telligence, the artistic and spiritual qualities 
of the Cro-magnon race is most surprising. 
With a body like our own, and a brain as 
large as, or larger than ours, superior indi- 
viduals of this race would have been cap- 
able of becoming senior wrangler at any of 
our modern universities. We may well 
ask, what was the long antecedent history 
of this man, what the length of time re- 
quired for the development of such a body 
and such a mind? The Cro-magnons came 
to Europe from Asia—appearing first as a 
wave of immigration, a rising tide that 
spread westward from his ancestral home 
on the Asiatic continent. 


Forty thousand years ago, Western Eu- 
rope was inhabited by the Neanderthal 
race—a race of low-browed men with many 
characteristics of the head and jaws sug- 
gestive of the anthropoid apes. They lived 
in caves, because at that time the climate 


was rigorous, the ice sheet still covered. 


large portions of the continent. The period 
of cave-life in human history was, however, 
a relatively short one. Man lived in 
caves only during and after the period of 
maximum glaciation. Before and after 
cave times men lived mainly in the open, 
along the river bottoms, or river drift, or 
on the uplands or plateaus. Such a mode 
of life is conducive to the development of 
the finest physical and moral qualities of 
the race, for in the open, in inter-tribal 
competition, in resistance to and conquest 
of a hostile natural environment, and in 
the opportunity for free migration lies the 
stimulant that carries man up the ladder 
of advancement. Life in the open preceded 
by 400,000 years the period of life in the 
caves, and when a race which has devel- 
oped under the stimulating influence of an 
open, broad and varied environment is tem- 
porarily forced by the exigencies of the 
climate to seek shelter in the caves, its 
latent energy turns to new endeavors, its 
evolution follows a new direction. Such 
men are benefited spiritually and intellec- 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events 
listed below will be held at the Colum- 
bia University Club, 4 West Forty-third 
Street. Telephone, Longacre 8200. 

Fripay, FEBRUARY 1. 

Class of 1912 College, Science and Fine 
Arts. Regular Monthly Luncheon. 
Stewart’s Restaurant, 30 Park Place, 
New York. 12:30 p. m. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6. 

Class of 1909. Regular Monthly Lunch- 

eon. 12.30 p. m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 

Class of 1920S. Dinner. Trianon Res- 
taurant, 110th Street and Broadway. 
6 p. m. 

Monnpay, FEBRUARY 11. 

Class of 1881. 46th Annual Dinner. 
Lotos Club, 110 West 57th Street, 
New York. 7.30 p. m. 

Graduate Schools Alumni Association. 
Dinner and Meeting. Faculty House, 
400 West 117th Street, New York. 
8.15 p. m. 

TuEspay, FEBRUARY 12. 

Alumni Day. 

Class of 1918 College. 
Meeting. 6:15 p. m. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 

Class of 1874. Fifty-fourth Annual 

Dinner and Meeting. 7 p. m. 


Dinner and 


tually by a life in caves, for such a life of 
relative isolation turns them to reflection 
and to contemplation. Thus the period of 
cold and rigorous climate in Asia and 
Europe was one of vast importance in the 
spiritual and mental development of the 
race, just as the period of life in the open 
was one conducive to its physical and moral 
development. 
The Oldest Men 


It is an interesting and significant fact, 
that while the remains of cave-dwelling 
races are relatively numerous, because of 
the customs of burial developed among 
them, those of the antecedent river-drift 
and plateau men are scarce. Within the 
last hundred years only four discoveries af 
early man have been made in the river-drift 
deposits, and these belong to four distinct 
periods, The geologically youngest of these 
is the Heidelberg man, discovered in the 
drift of the Neckar Valley in Germany, es- 
timatcd at 400,000 years ago. Next older is 
the Piltdown man, found in the river drifts 
of Sussex, England. Then back of this is 
the Trinil man, the Pithecanthropus, so 
aptly named erectus by Dubois, its discov- 
erer, because of its long, strong femur, 
which implies an erect, upstanding stature. 
This was found in the river gravels in the 
island of Java. But the oldest of these 
fossil men are those who used the flints and 
fireplaces of the Foxhall man in Eastern 
England. 

Persuading Dubois 

Let me lighten my rather technical dis- 
course by referring to some interesting inci- 
dents in connection with the Trinil man of 
Java. Its discoverer, the Dutch army sur- 
geon Dubois, published a brief note con- 
cerning it, and then for thirty years the 
scientific world was left waiting for a more 
complete account of the nature of this re- 
markable man. No one was allowed to see 
the remains, and to no one would Dubois 
give any further account of it. At last I felt 
this could go on no longer, and so I set on 
foot a strategic movement to induce Du- 
bois to make his discovery available. A 
year ago, meeting a famous Dutch astron- 
omer, I placed this question before him: 
“Suppose,” I said, “you had discovered a 
new star, or a new constellation, and had 
power to hide it from all human eyes by 
drawing curtain over it, and suppose you 
used that power after publishing a brief 
announcement of the discovery, and then 
kept it from the scientific world for thirty 
years ey hat would your colleagues say to 
you: 

“They would rule me out of the company 
of scientific workers,” he replied; “they 
would expel me from every scientific 
academy.” 

“Well,” I responded, “one of your coun- 
trymen has actually acted in this way.” 

“You mean Dubois?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “Dubois has hidden his 
wonderful discovery of Pithecanthropus 
from the scientific world for thirty years.” 

Next I approached the Dutch Ambassa- 
dor at Washington, reminding him of the 
friendship between America and Holland. 
of the early home the Dutch found in 
America and of the many illustrious 
Americans descended from the early Dutch 
settlers and then detailed to him the Pithec- 
anthropus episode. Thus I was able to set 
to work convergent forces—from the sci- 
entific side on the one hand, from the polit- 
ical on the other, with the result that 
before I sailed for China I received a cor- 
dial invitation by cable from Dr. Dubois to 
visit him and personally examine the re- 
mains of the ancient Trinil man. More 
than that—the Dutch Academy of Science 
awoke to-the responsibility of Dutch science 
in this matteryandca memorable debate en- 
sued, as a result ofywhich I have been in- 
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formed that the manuscript and illustrations 
prepared by Dubois are now in course of 
publication. Thus at last we shall become 
better acquainted with the nature and 
characteristics of this very ancient and ex- 
tremely primitive relative of man. 

Man a Traveller 


Since early man lived in England, in 
Germany, in Java, in widely distant regions 
ot the Eur-Asian continent, he was indeed 
a great traveller. Each of the three river- 
drift finds represents a distinct race and 
theretore argues a long antecedent history. 
I believe, in the monophyletic origin of the 
human race, for no satisfactory proof of 
polyphyletism has ever been discovered. 
Thus the three fossil races, the Trinil, the 
Piltdown and the Heidelberg race must 
themselves be distant descendants of an 
‘arlier ancestral race. Where did this live 
and have its origin? And this brings us to 
the question involved in the title of this 
address, as announced: “Why Mongolia 
May Be the Home of Primitive Man.” We 
observe that carly man was not a forest- 
living animal, for in forested lands evolu- 
tion of man is exceedingly slow. in fact 
there is retrogression, as plentifully evi- 
denced in forest-living races of today. 
Those South American Indians which lived 
in the forests were backward in develop- 
ment as compared with those living in the 
open. Of the latter, those living in uplands 
were more advanced than those hving in 
the river-drifts. 


Mongolia Favorable to Development 


Mongolia was probably not a densely 
forested country. This is indicated by the 
animal remains found there in the earlier 
deposits. An alert race cannot develop in a 
forest; a forested country can never be a 
centre of radiation for man. Nor can the 
higher type of man develop in a lowland 
river bottom country with plentiful food 
and luxuriant vegetation. It is upon the 
plateaus and relatively level uplands that 
life is most exacting and response to stimu- 
lus most beneficial. Mongolia always has 
been an upland country through Age of 
Mammals and before. It was probably a 
country only in part forested, mainly open, 
with exhilirating climate and with condi- 
tions sufficiently dificult to require healthy 
exertion in obtaining food supply. Where 
food supply is abundant and easy to obtain 
Stagnation and retrogression set in. The 
negroes of the West Indies and Central 
America today can, by working only a day 
or two, obtain sufficient food supply for the 
entire week. This has made of them a shift- 
less, lazy lot, deteriorating rapidly, whereas 
under the old conditions in Africa they 
were an active and developing race. In the 
uplands of Mongolia conditions of life 
were apparently ideal for the development 
of early man, and since all the evidence 
points to Asia as the place of origin of 
man, and Mongolia and Tibet—the top of 
the world is the most favorable geographic 
centre in Asia for such an event—we may 
have hopes of finding the remote ancestors 
of man in this section of the country. 
However, this Mongolian idea must only be 
treated as an opinion; it is not yet a theory, 
but the opinion is sufficiently sound to war- 
rant further extended investigation. 


The Future of Man 


And now I must turn in the remaining 
few minutes of my time to another and 
much more pressing phase of my subject,— 
namely, the future of man. Several recent 
writers on the subject of future develop- 
ment of man, among them Bury, Inge, 
Conklin and others, have taken a decided- 
ly pessimistic view. They are no doubt 
under the influence of the shock of the 
great world war which they regarded—and 
m a measure rightly so—as a calamity of 


the first magnitude in contrast to the opti- 
mism of the Victorian period. It is per- 
fectly true that European nations have suf- 
fered terribly and that the effects of the 
struggle have been chiefly deteriorative to 
the race. France, where the Napoleonic 
wars had already cut off three inches from 
the stature of the average man, lost 
1,400,000 of its best men. England, too, has 
deteriorated racially, and so has Germany. 
Of the original Teutonic stock, the men of 
the time of Goethe and Schiller, only one- 
tenth remains; nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion of Germany 1s of Slavic or Alpine 
stock. In Eastern America, too, the orig- 
inal New England stock is dying out; the 
foreign element is in the ascendency. And 
in the opinion of Dr. Ting, China is not 
much better off—the deterioration of the 
Chinese race being due, however, not to 
war but to the absence of a great force for 
betterment which lies in sexual selection. 

Racial deterioration appears to prevail 
throughout the world. No wonder men be- 
come pessimistic! And yet I am an opti- 
mist. But I am convinced that we must 
change our entire point of view. The doc- 
trine of individualism, so rampant every- 
where today, is the greatest enemy of racial 
progress. QOur motto today is, be careful 
of the individual and never mind the race. 
We must come back to the viewpoint so 
well expressed by Tennyson when apostro- 
phising the record of nature’s mode of 
work made by the wealth of fossil remains 
in the rocks: 


“So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single lite.” 


Must Care for the Race 


Care for the race, even if the individual 
must suffer, this must be the keynote of 


On Becoming 


the future. This was the guiding principle 
which underlay all our discussions, when a 
year or more ago we convened the second 
International Congress of Eugenics. All 
the countries of Europe were represented, 
but I regret to say China had no represen- 
tative. Not quantity but quality must be 
the aim in the development of each nation, 
to make men fit to maintain their places in 
the struggle for existence. Above all we 
must be concerned with racial values. 
Every race must seck out and develop its 
own racial characteristics. Racial con- 
sciousness is not pride of race, but proper 
respect for the best qualities and char- 
acteristics which each race possesses. 
Purity of race is today found in only one 
nation—that is the Scandinavian nation. 
But Scandinavia has been seriously bled by 
emigration—too many of its best men have 
left the homeland for America, so that to- 
day the feeble-minded and dependent class, 
the men of low intellect, are relatively too 
numerous. This class is taken care of by 
the community, and thus a heavy tax 1s 
placed on the intelligent, who must support 
the weak-minded. As one eminent Scandi- 
navian said to me: “It is better for a poor 
man to be feeble-minded than intelligent. 
for men of intelligence are taxed to such 
an extent that life becomes a burden.” 
Realizing these conditions, the Scandi- 
navian peoples have set on foot a move- 
ment to keep the best men at home, and 
such a movement has also been begu: m 
the United States. This new racia! con- 
sciousness is a hopeful sign—and with it 
before our eves we need not despair. 
When it becomes more widespread. the 
course of human evolution will again take 
an upward trend and the future progress of 
the human race will be secure. 


an American 


Address by President Butler to the Newly Naturalized Citizens in the 
United States District Court, Brooklyn, January 3, 1924. 


May it please the Court: 


Fellow-citizens:—This is the most im- 
portant moment in your lives. Of your 
own free will you have renounced, in 
accordance with law, allegiance to the 
government under which you were born 
and have become citizens of the United 
States. You have thereby gained not a 
right but a privilege. From this day forth 
you know but one allegiance. one govern- 
ment, one flag. You are not asked to forget 
the country in which you were born or the 
people among whom you were brought up. 
On the contrary, coming as you do, from 
Italy, from Germany, from Russia, from 
Poland, from Great Britain, from France, 
from Scandinavia, and from other nations, 
you are to be a new bond between the 
country you have left and the country you 
have now made your own. 


Our America is described as the land of 
opportunity. For 300 vears it has offered 
opportunity to those who seek, under new 
conditions and, perhaps amid kindlier sur- 
roundings, to make their way in the world, 
to improve their condition, to become 
thrifty and helpful to the communities in 
which they live. The history of the United 
States tells the story of what has happened. 
From Maine to California, from Canada 
to the Gulf of Mexico, our great popula- 
tion 1s made up of the children of those 


who have sought on this continent the 
freedom and the opportunity which they 
felt were denied them in whole or in part 
elsewhere. You have now joined that num- 
ber. You are under no limitations or 
restrictions that do not apply equally to 
those whose forbears came to this land 
300 years ago. Your responsibility is 
correspondingly great. 

First of all, it ts your duty to master 
the English language if you do not already 
speak, read, and write it easily. The Eng- 
lish language 1s our medium of communica- 
tion with each other, the instrument of our 
education, and our common bond of under- 
standing. Make sure that you master the 
English language speedily, not alone in the 
interest of your new citizenship but in 
your own personal interest. l 

Second, resolve to know and to obey the 
law. If there be unwise or unjust laws, it 
is in the power of the American people to 
change them in orderly fashion. You are 
not yourselves the judge of what is the 
law; no one of us is that. The law is 
established by our legislatures—local, 
state, and national—and it is declared and 
interpreted to us by the courts. Any at- 
tempt, or a share in any attempt, knowingly 
to violate the law or forcibly to attack or 
overturn the institutions on which our. 
country is based, issa>crime ot Jthe first 
magnitudegitiShutoyòurI ears to:those wha 
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would invite you to any such undertaking. 

Third, seek to understand the principles 
and the standards which govern good 
citizenship in the United States. What- 
ever may have been the condition in the 
land from which you come, here you are 
not the plaything of any government but 
the master of your own destiny. Here the 
government is the creature of the people's 
will, and it is not only their privilege but 
their duty to bend it to that will when need 
arises. 
borhood feeling, and hard work are essen- 
tial elements of American citizenship. We 
have no place here for the idler and it is 
our common task to see that there are as 
few unemployed as possible. 

Fourth, while preserving in whatever 
ways you wish relations with the land from 
which you have come and with those of 
like race with yourself in this land, do not 
permit yourself to become a member of 
any hard and fast racial group which 
resists those influences that would make 
you a member in full standing of the great 
company of American citizens. We have 
no place here for hyphenated Americans. 
We are not interested in Italian-Americans, 
or in Russian-Americans, or in Polish- 
Americans, or in German-Americans, or 
in any other like class; we ask you to 


Good fellowship, kindliness, neigh- 
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become Americans, all Americans, once and 
for all Americans. If you do that, you 
will be safe from many temptations to go 
wrong and to do wrong. 

Fiith, remember that now you have be- 
come an American citizen, you are to put 
Old World animosities and Old World 
hatreds behind you. Conflicts of interest 
and of fecling have made of the continent 
of Europe in years past an armed camp 
and, unfortunately, even the lessons of the 
Great War have not yet brought about 
any substantial change in this respect. If 
you come from a land where there is wide- 
spread hatred or animosity toward the 
people of any other, you must put that all 
behind you here. We Americans are for- 
tunately without hate in our hearts for 
any people and we have animosity toward 
none. We would co-operate, as occasion 
serves, with each and all to advance the 
common interests of mankind. We do not 
wish to see the great wars of Europe 
reproduced in petty quarrels among newly 
made American citizens. 

Finally, there is no place in America for 
class hatred or religious persecution. We 
are all, whether well-to-do or poor, suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful, farmer, wage- 
worker, merchant, or teacher, alike citizens 
of the United States, standing on an 
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equality before the law. It is as un- 
American and as unhecoming for the poor 
to hate the rich as it is for the rich to 
oppress the poor; we prosper or decline to- 
gether. The interests of all of us are so 
interwoven that no part of our citizenship 
can be injured without sooner or later 
affecting unfavorably the whole body of 
our citizenship. Moreover, religious free- 
dom is guaranteed to each one of us by 
the Constitution of the United States and 
he who would persecute, embarrass or dis- 
criminate against any man because of his 
religious faith and worship violates our 
fundamental law. Hold yourselves every- 
where and always above and apart from 
class hatred and above and apart from 
religious persecution. 

These counsels are not difficult to follow. 
They are simple, they are the outgrowth of 
experience, and they have been tested in 
many different ways. You are welcome, 
heartily welcome, here among us and we 
hold out the hand of helpfulness and kind- 
ly friendship to you, each and all. What 
this High Court has just now done, it has 
done as representative of American public 
policy and of American public will. You 
are admitted to citizenship in the United 
States by this Court in the name and on 
behalf of our entire people. 


Alumni Day Program for All Schools and All Generations 


With the announcement of the plans ar- 
ranged by the Alumni of Columbia Col- 
lege, the program for Alumni Day is now 
practically completed. As the News stated 
last week, this program has been planned 
with the idea of entertaining graduates of 
all Schools of the University. The Com- 
mittee is rather pleased with the result of 
its work, and believes that College men, 
miners, chemists, lawyers, doctors, archi- 
tects and business men. are all going to 
find a day of unusual enjoyment on Morn- 
ingside Heights on Lincoln's Birthday, 
February 12. 


MICHAEL PUPIN, ’83 


For the Sons of Alumni 


The special committee representing the 
Alumni of Columbia College will have 
charge of the athletic events in the after- 
noon, and the entertainment at the Alumni 
Dinner in the evening. The events at the 
former will be somewhat the same as those 
which attracted such a large crowd last 
year—the annual cane-sprees between the 
“impudent frosh” and the “terrible sophs,” 
a wrestling meet with the University of 
Pennsylvania, some boxing (it has been 
rumored that Gus Peterson, wrestling 
coach, threatens to put on the gloves with 


Scheduled as Alumni Day Speakers 


WILLIAM DARRACH, ’01 P&S 


Jerry Wieman, the University’s boxing in- 
structor), crew practice, swimming ex- 
hibition, fencing, and a water-polo game 
(a real parlor sport!) between the Var- 
sity and an Alumni team. This part of 
the day has been arranged with the idea 
of being of interest to College Alumni, 
and particularly to their sons. Because 
of the limited size of the gymnasitra, how- 
ever, ladies cannot be admitted. 
Undergraduates to Entertain 

The Alumni Dinner will be held this 
year in the main dining room of the brand 
new Faculty Club—a privilege for which 
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the Committee is deeply indebted to the 
Governing Board of the Club. As the 
result of the success of last year’s per- 
formance and the discovery of varion: new 
dramatic “stars” on the Campus, this 
year's program will be given almost entirely 
by the undergraduates. The Glee and In- 
strumental Clubs will take part, there will 
be stunts by a lasso artist and an eccentric 
male toe-dancer, and a quartet of Fili- 
pino songsters will be on hand. One item 
about which there is yet some secrecy is 
called a “Ghost walk.” 

The entire program will be over in 
plenty of time for the Alumni to get to 
the gymnasium in time for the Intercol- 
legiate League basketball game with Yale, 
at nine o'clock. The Committee is profit- 
ing by last year’s experience, when not 
enough time was allowed for all Alumni 
to reach the floor of the gymnasium be- 
fore the game started. 


“Ask the Man with the Van Am Hat” 


The rest of the program is practically as 
announced last week. There will be no 
set schedule during the morning, in order 
that Alumni may have a chance to look 
over the new buildings on the Heights, 
visit the newly decorated foyers of Hart- 
ley and Livingston Halls, and drop in on 
any particular professors whom they may 
want to see. Members of the Van Am 
Club, the honorary sophomore society, will 
be on hand at every part of the Campus, 
to watch out for stray Grads and show 
them around. “Ask the man with the Van 
Am hat” will again this year be a useful 
touchstone. 


Professional Schools Active 

The Alumni of the Schools of Mines, 
Engineering and Chemistry, P&S, and the 
School of Business have been inv:ted to 
their respective School luncheons, and the 
fraternities are also serving special lunch- 
eons for their Alumni. 

In the afternoon, there will be a talk 
by Dean Darrach, down at P&S, ən “The 
New Medical Centre,” and one by Michael 
Pupin, to be delivered especially fcr the 
mining graduates, but to which all Alumni 
of the University are invited. 

Later in the afternoon there will be a 
talk by John Bassett Moore, Judge of the 
International Court at The Hague, and 
Hamilton Fish Professor of International 
Law and Diplomacy at Columbia, an or- 
gan recital by Channing Lefebvre, organ- 
ist of Trinity Church, and the presentation 
by the College Alumni Association of the 
Bangs Memorial Font. This part of the 
program will all take place in St. Paul’s 
Chapel. It will be broadcasted by WEAF. 


Faculty Reception for All Alumni 

The athletic events, which have already 
been mentioned, will take place in the 
gymnasium during most of the afternoon. 
Another part of the program which will 
extend over several hours, is the student 
competition in the School of Architecture, 
t which the Alumni of the School are 
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going to “nigger” for the students. There 
is scheduled for the late afternoon an 
event with which the Alumni Day Com- 
mittee is particularly pleased. Through 
the courtesy of the Faculty Club and the 
ladies of the University Teas’ Association, 
a house-warming and big Faculty reception 
for the Alumni will be held at the Faculty 
Club. It will be an informal family party. 


February 1, 1924 


This part of the program is expected to 
attract a larger crowd perhaps than any 
other single event. It will be followed by 
the Alumni Dinner and meeting of the 
Federation. 

According to custom, the day will close 
with an Intercollegiate League basketball 
game. Yale will furnish this year’s oppon- 
ent. 


Bob Watt, ’16, Resigns as Graduate Manager of Athletics 


With genuine regret the alumni and 
undergraduates ot Columbia learned on 
January 16 of the resignation of Robert 
W. Watt, ’16, as Graduate Manager of 
Athletics. After three and a half years 
of service he is quitting the position to 
enter business in this city. The resigna- 
tion takes effect today. 

The University Committee on Ath- 
letics, which announced Watt’s leaving, in 
a formal statement published in the daily 
papers on January 16, has not yet an- 
nounced the name of his successor, but it 
is well understood that Reynolds Ben- 
son, basketball and baseball star and a 
classmate of Watt, will be the next Grad- 
uate Manager. Benson’s long experience 
in Columbia athletics and the active in- 
terest he has shown since graduation 
made him a logical candidate for the po- 
sition, and the Athletic Committee, it is 
said, has definitely approved his appoint- 
ment. 

Watt's resignation was accepted “with 
great regret” by the Committee, and 
strenuous efforts were made to induce 
him to remain. Most of the objections 
that it was thought Watt found in the 
graduate managership were removed, as 
an inducement to keep him, but when he 
made it plain to the Committee that it 
was not these objections, but rather the 
greater opportunities awaiting him in 
business life, which led to his quitting, 
the athletic body reluctantly accepted his 
resignation. 


The announcement was not a surprise 
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ROBERT W. WATT. °16 


to many alumni and students, particu- 
larly those friends of Watt who knew 
that as early as last summer he had de- 
cided to resign. That his mind was made 
up at this early date shows how much 
truth there was to rumors that his resig- 
nation might be linked up with the leav- 
ing of Jim Rice and the newspaper 
reports that Percy Haughton “probably” 
would not return as football coach. Watt 
himself was the first to reassure the pub- 
lic that his relations with the University 
had been, and still were, harmonious and 
cordial. 

His appointment in September, 1920, 
brought to the post of Graduate Man- 
ager one of the most popular men in and 
of the University. He was preceded by 
a great record as an athlete and campus 
leader and by as excellent a record as a 
soldier in the war. Entering from Ham- 
burg (N. J.) High School in the fall of 
1912, he soon made his mark in baseball, 
becoming regular second baseman on the 
1913 team and playing in the same posi- 
tion in 1914, 1915 and 1916. His last sea- 
son he was captain of the nine and lead- 
off man, not to say a hard, timely batter 
and a wonderful fielder. Besides being 
baseball chieftain, Watt was Chairman 
of the Student Board, a post that took 
on extra importance in the interesting 
days before the war. 


But it is probably as a baseball star 
that Watt 1s best remembered. His 1916 
team was as good as any in the East, 
probably better than any. One of the 
pitchers was George Smith, who later 
graduated into the big leagues. Another 
twirler—of the left-handed varietvy—was 
Don Beck. Behind the bat was Lester 
Lane, and in the inficld with Watt were 
Buonaguro and Hauck, both just bud- 
ding out. In the outfield were Beck and 
Reynolds Benson. 


Altogether a great team, and not the 
least was Watt. After graduation in 
June, 1916, he signed up with the De- 
troit Tigers and was farmed out to the 
Southern Association and Virginia 
League, but, preferring fighting to minor 
league ball playing, he entered the air 
service in 1917, spending two years in 
France and seeing service at the front 
as an airman. 

After taking off the uniform Watt 
went into a business house in this city, 
but resigned(to become Graduate Man- 
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ager in 1920, succeeding Lester C. Dan- 
ielson "15. Watt's appointment was im- 
mensely popular with both undergradu- 
ates and alumni. It coincided with the 
coming of Frank J. O'Neill as head foot- 
ball coach, and the University began to 
speak optimistically of a new era in foot- 
ball. O’Neill has passed on, but the new 
era is here, and no man was more active 
or tireless in bringing it than Watt. His 
extraordinary popularity was one great 
factor, but, in addition to being likeable, 
men found the graduate manager effi- 
cient, energetic and capable, and pos- 
sessed of the vision that could foresee 
some day a Baker Field, a better foot- 
ball team, a Haughton to coach it and a 


general athletic revival on Morningside 
Heights. 

As Graduate Manager, Watt cemented 
the football relationship with Cornell and 
laid the foundations for relationships 
with Pennsylvania and the Army. Space 
does not permit of a review of his stew- 
ardship, but it enough to say that he 
leaves with the respect and admiration, 
and to the intense regret of alumni, stu- 
dents, University officials, Faculty mem- 
bers and coaches. As Charles Halstead 
Mapes put it in the formal statement of 
the Athletic Committee, “in the conduct 
of his office in the three and a half vears 
he has held it, he has set a standard 
which it will be impossible to excel.” 


The Varsity Five Takes Another 


Varsity Basketball Schedule 


Columbia 39, Brooklyn Poly. 11. 
Columbia 25, Rutgers 21. 
Columbia 37, West Point 20. 
Columbia 41, Wesleyan 20. 
Columbia 34, Annapolis 23. 
Columbia 30, Rochester 27. 
Columbia 23, Colgate 18. 
Columbia 26, Pennsylvania 19, 
Columbia 32, Princeton 24. 
Columbia 20, Dartmouth 21. 
Columbia 28, Harvard 22. 

Feb. 8, N.Y.U. at Columbia. 
Feb. 12, Yale at Columbia. 
Feb. 19, Cornell at Ithaca. 

Feb. 22, Dartmouth at Columbia. 
Feb. 26, Princeton at Princeton. 
Mar.1, Penn at Philadelphia. 
Mar.8, Cornell at Columbia. 
Mar. 15, Yale at New Haven. 


The first half of the basketball season 
closed on Monday, January 21, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., when Columbia won from 
Harvard by a score of 28 to 22. The 
game marked a resumption in basketball 
relations between the two institutions after 
a lapse of a number of years. 

Columbia has won ten of her eleven 
games on this year’s schedule, and is now 
tied for first place in the Intercollegiate 
Basketball League with Cornell. The 
squad is now trying to throw the annual 
mid-year examinations for a couple of bas- 
kets and will be busy with the midnight oil 
until the end of this week. 

The season's play will be resumed again 
on Fricay evening. February 8, when New 
York University jays its annual visit to 
the gymnasiuin on Morningside Heights. 
The next League game is with Yale on 
Lincoln's Birthday as one of the features 
of Alumni Day. 

Columbia outplayed Harvard and had it 
not been for the Lion’s stalling tactics in 
the final minutes of play, the score prob- 
ably would have mounted to a much higher 
figure. The passing game displayed by the 
Blue and White players was too much for 
the Harvard defense. 

In the first half, the Crimson showed its 
best form and held Columbia to a 13-to-11 
score. At the very start of the game, Har- 
vard went into a temporary lead of three 
points. Baskets from scrimmage by Cap- 
tain Wilson and Lustig together with a 
foul shot by Wilson a few minutes later 
gave Columbia the point advantage. 

During the remainder of the first half, 
the game was close and just before the 


whistle blew a basket by Kirchmeyer, who 
had substituted for Farer at guard, gave 
Columbia her two point lead. 

At the opening of the second half, Co- 
lumbia let loose her best offensive and 
Harvard gradually dropped back until the 
Lion was out in front with a 12 point lead. 
The Varsity then resorted to a defensive 
game. Captain Gordon of Harvard and 
Samborski cut the score down to 28 to 22 
with some long shots which found their 
way to the baskets. 

Captain Wilson was the outstanding 
player on the court, contributing thirteen 
points to the Columbia score. Captain 
Gordon beat him out for the high scoring 
honors of the evening, though, with his 
four field baskets and six baskets from 
the foul line. 

Al Mannheim played a great defensive 
game, helping considerably to break up the 
Harvard attack. l 


The summary follows: 


COLUMBIA (28) HARVARD (22) 


Strom L.F. Gordon, Capt. 
Lustig R.F. Smith 
Mannheim C. Rauh 
Wilson, Capt. L.G. Rudofsky 
Farver R.G. Maher 


Goals from field: Columbia—Wilson (3), Lus- 
tig (2), Mannheim, Kirchmeyer. Harvard—Gor- 
don (4), Samborski (2), Rudofsky. Goals from 
foul: Columbia—Wilson (7), Strom (4), Kirch- 
meyer, Mannheim, Lustig. Harvard—Gordon (6), 
Smith (2). Substitution: Columbia—Kirchmeyer 
for Farer, Farer for Kirchmeyer, Donaldson for 
Farer, Springhorn for Lustig, Laub for Strom. 
Harvard—Samborski for Maher, Coombs for 
Rauh, Merriam for Smith, Smith for Gordon, 
Gordon for Merriam. 


Referce—Souderds. 


Time of 
halves—-20 minutes. 


Umpire—Herit. 


During the past week, Maxwell Steven- 
son, ’01, Chairman of the Rowing Com- 
mittee, announced that Columbia would 
have six racing crews during the coming 
season on the water. There will be three 
Varsity shells; two freshmen eights and a 
150-pound crew. In his capacity as Chair- 
man of the Intercollegiate Stewards, he 
has sent out invitations to Princeton, Navy, 
Wisconsin, California, Stanford and 
Washington to take part in the Pough- 
keepsie Regatta in June. 


The medley relay placed second to 
Georgetown University at the Fordham 
games, running a remarkable race in spite 
of the fact that Victor Graeb, '23; Walter 
Higgins, ’23; Frank Brennan, ’23, have 
graduated and that Walter Koppisch, ’24, 
is unable to run because of his injured arm. 
Farle Starkey, ’26, ran the 220-yard dash; 


Alexander Peters the quarter mile; Robert 
Moore. '24, the half mile, and Bill Schmid, 
"25, the mile. 

The running of Bob Moore against 
George Marsters, of Georgetown, former 
national junior half mile champion, was 
the big thing in the Columbia showing. 


Fencers Win Metropolitan Championship 


On Monday evening, January 21, the 
fencing team won the metropolitan junior 
foils championship in the Fencers’ Club, 
gaining the trophy placed in competition by 
the late J. Sanford Saltus. The hardest 
match of the tournament came in the open- 
ing round, when Columbia had to weather 
the opposition of the New York A. C. 
fencers. Dennis Bencoe. ’22, captain of 
the Columbia team in his senior year as an 
undergraduate, was a member of the Mer- 
cury Footers. 

The Columbia team was composed of 
Elliott Barrett, ’24; Harold Bloomer, ’23; 
’25L. and John Fuertes, ’25. 

The summary follows: 


FIRST ROUN? 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 5, N. Y. A.C. 4. 

Barrett defeated Paul Bencoe, 3 to 2; Weld, 3 
to 0. Fuertes defeated Weld. 3 to 0. Bloomer 
defeated Paul Bencoe 3 to 0; Wells, 3 to 1. Denny 
Bencoe defeated Barrett 3 to 1; Fuertes 3 to 0, 
Bloomer 3 to 2. Paul Bencvoe defeated Fuertes, 
3 to 2. 


SEMI-FINALS 


FENCERS’ CLUB > 2: SANFORD SALTUS 


3. 

Van Buskirk defeated Dow, 3 to 0; Muray 3 to 
0. Ransom defeated Dow, 3 to 2; Bresson. 3 to 
l. Sarka defeated Muray, 3 to 2. Dow defeated 
Sarka, 3 to 1; Muray defeated Ransom, 3 to 1; 
Bresson defeated Sarka, 3 to 2 


SEMI-FINALS 
COLUMBIA 6, e ar SQUARE 


Fuertes defeated Waldhaus, 3 to 2; Mijer, 3 to 
0; Muray, 3 to 2. Bloomer defeated Waldhaus, 
3 to l; Mijer, 3 to 2; Muray, 3 to 1. Waldhaus 
defeated Barrett, 3 to 1. Mijer defeated Barrett 
3 to 1. Muray defeated Barrett, 3 to 1. 


FINAL ROUND 
COLUMBIA 5, FENCERS’ CLUB 0. 


Barrett defeated Sarka, 3 to 2. Fuertes de- 
feated Sarka. 3 to 2; Van Buskirk, 3 to 2. 
plone defeated Van Buskirk, 3 to 0; Ransom, 

to 


Louis Balbach, ’21, ’241., won the handi- 
cap diving event at the New York A. C. 
on Wednesday night. He is training for 
the Olympic Games and is ineligible for 
Varsity competition, having competed for 
three years. 


— 


The first National Intercollegiate Swim- 
ming Championships may be held this 
spring in the Columbia pool. A number 
of the Western universities and colleges 
appear to be willing to send teams on for 
the meet. Yale and the Naval Academy 
also may bid for the meet. 


The swimming and water polo teams 
wii be idle until Friday, February 8, the 
date of a meeting with the City College 
teams at City College. A meet with 
Pennsylvania on Lincoln’s Birthday 1s the 
next engagement for the wrestling team. 


Andy Coakley will call out the baseball 
candidates about February 11. The bat- 
tery men will be the first ones to report, 
with the remainder of the squad answering 
the call at a later date. Jack Van Brock- 
lin, °25. a pitcher, is captain of the team. 
The graduation of Ben Roderick, ’23, and 
the entrance into )professional baseball of 
Low Gehrig, ’25, will be severe blows. 
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The Letter Box 


Members of °83 Present 6-Foot Rule to 
Classmate, a Distinguished Bricklayer 


To the Editor: 


At our recent Holiday Luncheon, held 
at the Columbia University Club, the 
Chairman introduced our beloved and dis- 
tinguished President—because of the mem- 
bership bestowed upon him by the Inter- 
National Union of Bricklayers, Plasterers 
and Stone Masons—as Nicholas Murray 
Butler, bricklayer, and I delight to think 
of him as a B. P. S.-M. (I. U.), for no 
one of his many titles could reflect more 
credit, nor refer more justly to some of 
his deeds. 

Year by year we have seen our Colum- 
bia grow,—stone by stone and brick by 
brick—until it is fast becoming the great- 
est University of our times and all be- 
cause of the wisdom, energy, forethought 
and decision of our Bricklayer, Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 

On this same occasion the Class of ’83, 
thinking our perfectly good Bricklayer 
should have a perfectly good rule, pre- 
sented him with an unusually good six- 
foot one. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) JoHN LAIMBEER, ’83. 


Notes of the Graduate Faculties 


707AM, ’09PhD — Royal P. Jarvis 
writes from Mexico that due to the re- 
cent revolutionary outbreaks there, he is 
wondering whether he will have to pack 
up hastily and make a quick “get-away,” 
as has been the case before. He says, in 
part, “It requires no very acute observer 
to discover that this latest political up- 
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heaval does not interest the great ma- 
jority of Mexican citizens, except in so 
far as it intereferes with the ordinary 
business of life, and with the efforts that 
have been made during the last three or 
four years to restore peace and pros- 
perity to the land.” 

10AM, °17PhD—R. A. Kent writes 
that he has accepted the position of Dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts, North- 
western University. Kent is living at 
2200 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

’?22A M—Norman Salit has been called 
from the Congregation Adath Israel, 
Bronx, where he has ministered for over 
four years, to Congregation Shaaray 
Tefila, Far Rockaway, Long Island. 
After February his address will be 11 
Mills Street, Far Rockaway. Salit is 
Secretary of the New York Board of 
Jewish Ministers. 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York. 
Mail ad- 
dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


(Telephone, Morningside 1400). 


"71, °73L, ’04Hon—Former Ambassa- 
dor Oscar S. Straus sailed on January 16 
1924, with Mrs. Straus, on the Red Star 
Liner Lapland, tor a six months’ holiday 
abroad, during which he will visit Egypt, 
the Holy Land, Algeria. Greece and 
Syria and return to New York via Italy, 
France and England. 

77L—Henry Morgenthau, appointed 
by the League of Nations as Chairman 
of the Greek Refugee Settlement Com- 
mission, recently proposed to M. Veni- 
zelos, President of the Greek Assembly, 
that Greece hold a plebiscite to deter- 
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mine the future form of government, 
within two montHs instead of three. M. 
Venizelos was so impressed with Mor- 
genthau’s presentation that he promised 
to advance the date of the plebiscite to 
the first week in March, although he 
strongly favored a later date to allow 
the excitement in the country to quiet 
down. 

79P&S—Walter Mendelson, former 
Alumni Trustee, has been appointed a 
member of the American Friends’ Service 
Committee. This organization did much 
reconstruction work in France during the 
war and later, under Herbert Hoover, had 
charge of feeding German and Austrian 
children. This winter, in conjunction with 
General Allen, the feeding of two million 
German children will be undertaken, be- 
sides continuing the relief work in Poland. 
Russia and Austria. Mendelson is now 
living at 639 Church Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia. 


81, °831.—William Curtis Demorest 
and wife sailed recently on the S. S. 
Reliance, for a cruise of the West Indies. 


*81—IF Alumni Notes Interest You 
More Than Any Other Part of The News, 
WHY NOT Send Ina Few—About Your- 
self, Your Friends, Or Any Columbia 
Alumnus? That's Fair Enough !—Ed. 

’90 Mines — Alger C. Gildersleeve, 
“President of the Jurgen Section of the 
Columbia University Club,” has moved 
from Morningside Heights, where he 
lived for many years, and is now re- 
siding at 1144 Sage Street, Far Rocka- 
way Peninsula (near the inlet). (This 
note was received at the News office 
with the following heading: “Rum Fleet 
Moves Twelve Miles Out to Sea; Promi- 
nent Alumnus Moves Twelve’ Miles 
nearer Coast.”—Editor.) 

°92—On January 1, 1924, the manage- 
ment of the Banks Law Publishing 
Company, at 23 Park Place, New York, 
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was assumed by David Banks and Wil- 
ham E. Baldwin. Banks is residing at 
1155 Park Avenue, New York City. 

’93L—John Patterson has been 
elected Vice-Chairman of the Inter- 
fraternities Conference for the coming 
year. 

’95Mines, "98L—Thomas Ellis Kirby, 
father ot Gustavus T. Kirby, and inter- 
nationally known art dealer and critic, died 


at his home on January 17. He was 77 
years old. 
°99P&S—Haven Emerson, Professor 


Health Administration at 
Columbia, sailed on December 15 for 
Berlin, to obtain first-hand information 
concerning the situation there. Emer- 
son went at the invitation of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee. He will 
visit Breslau, Chemnitz, Dusseldorf, 
Cologne and parts of the Ruhr region 
to observe the condition of children in 
the hospitals and schools. 

’00—1IF Alumni Notes Interest You 
More Than Any Other Part of The News, 
WHY NOT Send Ina Few—About Your- 
seli, Your Friends, Or Any Columbia 
Alumnus? That's Fair Enough !—Ed. 

’02— In an article entitled “Financial 
Administration of College Athletics,” ap- 
pearing in the Princeton Alumni Weekly, 
Charles W. Kennedy, Chairman of the 
Board of Athletic Control of Princeton 
University, refutes the frequent criticism 
that football is commercialized and pro- 
fessionalized, justifies large gate re- 
ceipts as the sole financial support of 
other branches of athletics, and contends 
that while comparatively few students 
make the team, nevertheless a great 
many derive physical and recreational 
value thereby. 

02, '07 PhD—Geceorge H. Danton, who 
is in the Department of German at Tsing 
Hua College, Peking, China, has just 
been offered an Exchange Professorship 
at the University of Leipzig for 1925- 
26. As tar as is known, Danton will be 
the first Exchonge Professor from China 
to Germany. The choice between Ger- 
man Literature and Contemporary Chi- 
nese Civilization was offered Danton, 
who finally chose the latter. 

’03S—Alonzo B. Bradley is now at 
home, recuperating from typhoid fever, 
after having spent a nine weeks’ sojourn 
at St. Luke's Hospital, New York. Brad- 
ley is living at 605 West 112th Street, 
New York. 


"07—IF Alumni Notes Interest You 
More Than Any Other Part of The News, 
WHY NOT Send Ina Few—About Your- 
self. Your Friends, Or Any Columbia 
Alumnus?’ That’s Fair Enough !—Ed. 

08, °14PhD—Edwin M. Borchard, 
Projessor of Law at the Yale University 
Law Schocl, delivered a lecture on 

“Declaratory Judgments” before the 
New York Bar Association on January 
3. He also spoke before the League for 
Political Education in the Town Hall at 
New Haven on January 12. The subject 
of his speech was “Can International 
Civilized Institutions Succeed?” 


7?09S—M. L. Pomares has moved to a 
new home at 288 Chauncey Street, As- 


ot Public 


toria, Long Island. “Still at the old 
game, Vice-President of Austin & 
Moore, Inc., Industrial Electrical Engi- 
neers, he says. and sends his “Regards 


to all the gang.” 


09, °11S—Albert L. Baum and Alfred 
L. Jaros, '11S, were retained to design 
the heating and ventilating installations 
in the Interfraternity Building at Madi- 
son Avenue and 38th Street and in the 
thirty-three-story Shelton Club Hotel at 
49th Street and Lexington Avenue, both 


in this city. Both buildings are now 
open and operating successtully. The 
height of the Shelton presented some 
“rather tricky” problems, which the op- 
eration of the plant proves to have been 
properly solved. The firm of Jaros & 
Baum is located at 116 West 39th Street, 
New York. 

09, °12L— Pelham St. George Btssell 
has just recently returned from a trip 
to Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, San 
Antonio, Galveston and New Orleans, 
where he represented the Government as 
Special Attorney in the trial of Customs 
Cases. Bissell’s New York City address 
is 34 West 10th Street. 

10S—The twin sons, John Neafie and 
Richard Newkirk, of De Witt V. Weed, 
Jr., took first prize in the twin division 
of a baby parade held on their second 
birthday at Westfield, New Jersey. Weed 
resides at 634 Lenox Avenue, Westfield, 
and is engaged in advertising and cir- 
culation work. 

"10P&S—A daughter was born Satur- 
day, January 5, to Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth 
R. McAlpin, at the Sloane Hospital for 
Women. The McAlpin family is living 
at 115 East 92nd Street, New York. 

10Hon.—The resignation of William 
H. S. Demarest, as president of Rutgers 
College, was announced on January 12, 
1924. Demarest, who has been in office 
for nineteen years, offered his resigna- 
tion at the trustees meeting in October, 
giving as his reason a desire to rest and 
devote his time to private study after his 
long term of service. The resignation 
was accepted. His “History of Rutgers 
College” is now on the press. 

’11L—John S. Sickels, who was mar- 
ried on September 29, 1923, says that “Tt 
pays to wait and look them over!” Mr. 
and Mrs. Sickels are purchasing a new 
residence at 74 Macdougal Street, New 


York City. It is evident that the firm 
ot Clark, Sickels & Barton, at 51 East 
42nd Street, is doing a good business, tor 
Sickels added to his possessions a new 
car not very long ago. 

’11—Jay Gould, national court tennis 
champion, and W. C. Wright, recently 
deteated Fulton and C. Suydam Cutting 
of the Racquet and Tennis Club in the 
feature match of the annual intercity 
court tennis doubles engagement of the 
Racquet and Tennis and the Philadel- 
phia Racquet Clubs. 

’12 °16S5—James Taylor Kemp has re- 
signed the position of Metallurgist for 
the International Nickel Company oi 
Canada, Ltd., at Port Colborne, Ontario, 
to enter the Metallurgical Department of 
the American Brass Company at Water- 
bury, Conn. His new address is 36 Irv- 
ing Street, Waterbury, Conn. A daugh- 
ter, Audrey Taylor Kemp, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Kemp on December 29, 
1923. Mrs. Kemp was Miss Mally Gra- 
ham Lord, a daughter of Herbert Gar- 
diner Lord, formerly professor of Phil- 
osophy at Columbia. 

'12—-The author of “Janet March,” 
and Alfred A. Knopf, publisher of the 
novel, have decided to withdraw the 
book from circulation. This action fol- 
lowed a conference between District At- 
torney Banton and Knopt. Though no 
action against the book has been con- 
tempiated in New York, the sale of the 
novel has been stopped in Boston. The 
author and publisher have agreed to sup- 
press the book rather than have it attain 
a large sale through possible censorship 
court action. 

"12,’14L—On December 15,1923, Alfred 
L. Pitts announced that he has removed 
his law offce to 104 Fourth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York, where he will con- 
tinue the general practice of law. 
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’13—Timothy N. Holden, Jr. writes 
that he is Chief Chemist for the E. W. 
Bliss Company, of Brooklyn. He has a 
three-and-a-half year old baby, but he 
doesn’t say whether it is girl or boy. 
The Holden family is at present living 
at aa Glenwood Road, Brooklyn, New 

or 


"14—IF Alumni Notes Interest You 
More Than Any Other Part of The News, 
WHY NOT Send In a Few—About Your- 
selt, Your Friends, Or Any Columbia 
Alumnus ? That's Fair Enough !—Ed. 

714L—On January 1, 1924, the firm of 
Lazenby and Biglow, 2 Rector Street, 
of which L. Horatio Biglow, Jr., MIL, 
is a member, announced that De Coursey 
Fales had become a member of the firm, 
for the general practice of law. Fales 
has been living at 107 East 72nd Street, 
New York. 

"15, °17L—Warner Ilsen writes the 
News that he is associated in the practice 
of law with the firm of Root, Clark, 
Buckner and Howland, at 31 
Street, New York. 

15, '181L—Franklin Dunham is teach- 
ing the history of music and appreciation 
at Fordham Graduate School, Wool- 
worth Building, when he is not busy as 
educational director with the Aeolian 
Company. Dunham is living at 825 East 
15th Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

"16, 19P&S—Girard F. Oberrender 
makes a tardy report on the arrival of 
a son and heir one year ago. He also 
says that he is still working on the old 
problem of Expenditures vs. Income, and 
while working on the problem he has 
gathered important data for his new 
book, “The Ways and Means of Bill 
Collectors, and How to Beat Them.” He 
also reports that Herbert Meyer, ’15, 
is working on the same problem. 

"15J—Mr. and Mrs. David W. Bow- 
man announce the birth of a daughter, 
Alice Belle, at Bethesda Hospital, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on New Year’s Day. “Judge” 
has left the Cincinnati Enquirer to join the 
staf of the Times Star, in the same city. 
The Bowman “family” is now living at 
4212 Tower Avenue, St. Bernard, Ohio. 

"16—IF Alumni Notes Interest You 
More Than Any Other Part of The News, 
WHY NOT Send In a Few—About Your- 
selt. Your Friends, Or Any Columbia 
Alumnus? That's Fair Enough !—Ed. 

"16—L. A. Passarelli is organizing a 
vacation trip through Europe. The cost 
ot the trip is $695 and the special fea- 
tures are “Paris and the Olympic games 

. Versailles, the battlefields of 
V erdum where the greatest battle of the 
World War was fought . . 
The party will sail oar New York on 
June 21 and arrive home on August 17. 
Passarelli’s address is University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

16, '20P&S—Saul S. Samuels recently 
announced that he has opened his office 
for the general practice of medicine at 
1 West 70th Street, New York City. 

"161.—On January 1, 1924, Ferdinand 
D. Sanford” announced that he has 
opened an office for the general practice 
of the law at 15 William Street, New 
York City. 

"17L—The engagement was recently 
announced of James C. Stephens and 
Miss Dorothea Hall, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Webster Hall. of 15 
Fast 7lst Street. New York. Miss Hall 
is a graduate of Miss Spence’s school. 

"17S—At a recent class dinner, alt the 
fond papas of 1917S were called to at- 
tention. Gainsborg startled those present 
' responding “Yes!” Eduardo Cabrera 

‘nsborg, Jr., arrived last February, 

i has just been discovered. The 


Nassau 


Gainsborgs are living at 601 West 192nd 
Street, New York. 

"17, ’°21L—John D. Beals Jr., was mar- 
ried to Miss Anna E. Lohman, of Brook- 
lyn, New York, on January 26, at the First 
Reformed Church, Brooklyn. Helen S. 
Leeming, daughter of Thomas L. Leem- 
ing, "94Mines, was one of the bridesmaids. 
The ushers included Wallace White, '13, 
"15S; Arthur K. Paddock, 717; Arthur E. 
Pettit, 17, ’21L; Charles G. Proffitt, 717, 
and David H. Houghtaling, ven Oe Upon 
their return from a honeymoon in Florida, 
Mr. and Mrs. Beals will live at 1060 Park 
Avenue, New York. 

"18—IF Alumni Notes Interest You 
More Than Any Other Part of The News, 
WHY NOT Send Ina Few—About Your- 
self, Your Friends, Or Any Columbia 
Alumnus: Thats Fair Enough !—Ed. 

18—Robert R. O’Loughlin writes: 
“My only ‘new’ item is one which is 
really quite old, namely, a five-months- 
old Bob, Jr., born last August.” 

"18, ’231.—Donald F. Sealy announces 
the opening of an office for the general 
practice of the law, at 27 William Street, 
New York City. Sealy was formerly 
with Schnitzler, Thorn and Dayton, of 
the same address. He is at present re- 
siding at 173 West 81st Street, New 
York. 

’19— Roger G. Franklin writes that 
he has been temporartly transferred from 
the Philadelphia dvestuff sales depart- 
ment of the Du Pont Company to the 
Technical Laboratory at Pennsgrove, 
New Jersey. Franklin's present address 
is 913 Delaware Avenue, Wilmington, 
Delaware. Mail addressed to him at 
1629 Columbia Road, Washington, D. C., 
will be properly forwarded. 


719, ’°21L—On January 1. the firm of 
Spiro and Abrams, Counselors at Law, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York, announced 
that William Felstiner had become a 
member of that firm, and on that date 
the firm name became, Spiro, Abrams 
and Felstiner. 


’20— Herbert W. Forster writes that 
he has just returned from a two months’ 
vacation in the Catskills with the family 
(Mrs. and Miss). Following are extracts 
from his extremely interesting letter: 
“I sawed wood like the Kaiser and Mag- 
nus Johnson, hunted like Roosevelt, ran 
over several mountains in one of Henry’ S 
galloping speed demons, and ate three 
squares a day. One of the greatest 
dangers that threatens the vounger gen- 
eration of American animals is their re- 
tiring disposition. Not one accepted my 
kind invitation to have a look at the sun 
through my Winchester telescope. I 
shot at one rabbit twice. The next sec- 
ond he was a mile or so awav, so I don’t 
believe I scored.” He ends up with, 
“Page Charlie Saacke. ’20. for vour col- 
umns. He is just back from the Mexico 
ail fields. Make him talk on ‘mv boring 
life in the tropics,’ or ‘Well, well, welt” 


’?21—Alvin W. Stewart is one of the 
number of Columbia men who are pre- 
paring for the ministry. He is now 
studving at the Pittsburgh Theological 
Seminary. Stewart savs., “The work is 
so interesting that one does not mind 
the prospect of three more years of 
study.” 


'21J. *22AM—Announcement has been 
made of the marriage on October 27, 
last. of J. H. McMullen. and = Miss 
Martha Francis Drewrvy (‘21J) of Peters- 
burg, Virginia. Miss Drewrv was the 
recipient of a Pulitzer Fellowship to 
Furope. studying at the London School 
of Economics during 1921-22. MeMul- 
len is at present railroad editor afo the 


New York Times. They are residing at 
60 Twenty-seventh Street, Jackson 
Heights, Long Island. 

’21Bu—Lawrence W. Thompson re- 
cently described himself to the editor of 
the News as “Commercial Ambassador 
to the State of New Hampshire” for the 
Atlas Portland Cement Company. 
Thompson believes that he has discov- 
ered an ideal job for himself and has 
taken a great liking to New England. 
Just at present his headquarters are at 
316 Huntington Avenue, Boston, but 
he expects shortly to move to Concord 
or Manchester, Massachusetts, in order 
to be closer to his job—which consists 
in representing the Atlas Portland Ce- 
ment Company throughout the State of 
New Hampshire. 

’21Bu—Announcement is made of the 
marriage, on December 23, of Miss 
Felicia Tyler, formerly of Portland, New 
York, to M. Warren Benton. Mr. and 
Mrs. Benton will be at home to their 
friends after January 15, at their resi- 
dence at Valley Stream, Long Island, 
New York. 

Benton is connected with the cus- 
tomers’ securities department of the 
Chase National Bank of New York. 

’22Bu—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Malcolm H. Sanger to Miss 
Amelia Leerburger, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Leerburger, of 495 West 
End Avenue. Miss Leerburger 1s a 
graduate of the Jacobi School and of 
the Montessori Teachers’ Training 
School, New York. Sanger is at pres- 
ent residing at 905 West End Avenue, 
New York City. 

’23—IF Alumni Notes Interest You 
More Than Any Other Part of The News, 
WHY NOT Send Ina Few—About Your- 
self, Your Friends, Or Any Columbia 
Alumnus? That’s Fair Enough !—Ed. 


New Addresses 


’80—Henry Gallup Paine. 

Westport, Conn. 
’°86—Francis U. Paris, 

1105 Park Ave, N. Y. C. 
’90—Charles Edwin Deppeler, 

30 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
’90— George W. Whittemore, 

1350 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
°97—Theodore L. Bogert, 

52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. C. 
’701— Milton Lynde Frank, 

50 Broad St., N. Y. C. 
’01, ’03L—John G. Jackson, 

30 Broad St, N. Y. C. 
’02—- Walden Pell, 

24 Broad St., N. Y. C. 
706—Samuel T. Hollister, 

524 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
’707—-Dr. Walter Sands Mills, 

315 West 79th St. N. Y. C 
07, ’08AM, '11PhD — Edgar 

Thomssen, 

114 West 7th St., Winona, Minn. 
08, 09AM, ’09I1_—Alvin Theo. Sapinsley, 

care Arch Narrow Fabric Co. 444 
Ave., Auburn, Rhode 


George 


Wellington 
Island. 
’708— Paul Weaver, 
Puerto Mexico, Veracruz, Mexico. 
709. °11L—F mil Breitenfeld, 
1914 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
’09— William Goodman Cane, 
302 West 92nd St., N. Y. C. 
10, 12P&S—Dr. Webb William Weeks, 
20 East 53rd St., Y. C. 
’11—Carl B. Eimer, 
267 West 90th St., N. Y. C. 
’11, °14S—Montrose Ernst, 
603 West 1lith St., N. Y. C. 
’11/°13L—Hua-Chuen Mei, , 
1347Szechuen Road, Shanghai, China. 
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12, °15P&S—Wilbur Watkins Sterns, 
185 Saratoga Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


"14, ’16L—Duane R. Dills, 
Pershing Square Bldg., N. Y.C. 


’14—Morgan Hatton Grace, 
301 Produce Exchange, N. Y. C. 


’14—Sherman Thursby, 
55 John St., N. Y. C. 


’14— Irving Valentine, 


160 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
'15, °18AM, ’20P&S—Dr. Saul Simọn 
Samuels, 
1 West 70th St., N. Y. C. 


’16—Dudley David Hilborn, 
25 Union Square, N. Y. C. 
716—John Aloysius Shanley, 
1215 Foot Hill Blvd., Akadena, Cal. 


’16—Gardner Williams, 
119 So. Main St., Middlebury, Vt. 


’17—Henry Wm. Hanemann, Jr., 
323 West 80th St., N. Y. C. 
"17—William Joseph Kelley, 
201 Connecticut Ave., North, Wash- 
ington, Ill. 
17, ’19L—Nathaniel Singer, 
260 Fort Washington Ave., N. Y. C. 
’18— Lester Alexander Barber, 
300 West 107th, St., N. Y.C 
’18— Julius Penney Callver, 
247 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
"18, O ED Emanuel imil Harri- 


156 East 80th St., N. Y. C. 
’18—Harold Wesley Thatcher, 

The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 
19, ’211—Lawrence Henry Baer, 

276 Fifth Ave., N. C 
’19, ’22L, ’22AM—Ellwood Wadsworth 

Kemp, Jr., 

2 Rector St., Ny YG: 
’20, '23S—John Ballard Hawkes, 

430 West 122nd St, N. Y. C. 
’20— Piet Hein Hofstra, 

Care A. R. A., 42 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
’20, °22S— August Wm. Lienau, 

141 East 7Ist St., N. Y. C. 
’20, °22S—Charles Elkin Misch, 

929 West End Ave., Y. C. 
’20—John Caspar Newington, 

280 Park Ave., N. C. 
’21— John Russell Coombs, 

15 Cook Ave., Minden, Conn. 
*21— Max Greenfest, 

206 West 85th St., N. Y. C. 
’21— Roger Derby Prosser, 

512 Madison St., Hackettstown, N. J. 
’21— David Weinstein, 

366 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
’22—-Ambrose julian Fahy, 

2 Arlington St., Cambridge, Mass. 
'22--Simon Rubin Mitchneck, 

1947 Broadway, Room 309, N. Y. C. 
’22—-John James Paulsen, 

Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, 


onn. 
22—Caraill Sprietsma, 

329 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. C. 
’22—Jacob Weisman, 

1151 Grand Concourse, N. Y. C. 
°22—Joseph Weitzman, 

1686 Webster Ave., N. Y. C. 
’°23—Alan Julian Altheimer, 


548 West 114th St., N. Y. C 
’23— Bradford Cadmus, 
505 West 162nd St., N. Y. C. 


’23—Albert George Stern, 
50 West 77th St., N. Y. C 
"77 Mines—William Kelly, 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 
’81S—Charles Popham Bleecker. 
883 Montgomery St., Jersey City, N. J. 
'84Mines—Charles Albert Painter, 
Box 68, N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*86S— Henry oe Porter, 
50 Broad St., Y. C. 
88 Mines “Austin Meigs Poole, 
34 Cliff St., N. Y. C. 


’89S, °14Hon—Karl Eilers, 
31 East 72nd St., N. Y. C. 
’91 Mines—Charles Murray Rice, 
Bellevue Dye Works, Belleville, N. J. 
’98S—Hans Herman Wolff, 
Apt. 24, 960 Sherman St., 


Colo. 
’02S—-Frederick Maeulen, 
9 No. Arlington Ave., East Orange, 


10S—Ira Merlis, 

134 Elliot Place, Bronx, N. Y. C. 
’11S—James Milton Hoffman, 

3 Bradford Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 
’15S—John Howard Bartlett, Jr., 

Oshkosh Trunk Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Denver, 


Likewise the Daughter 


By Stricklana Gillilan 


pe you ever sit and weep 
and thrill through Dave 
Belasco’s presentation of 
Lenore Ulrich in “The Son 
Daughter”? 


That play is based on an old 
Chinese mistaken obsession 
that girl-children were always 
a liability and boy-children al- 
ways an asset. The girl Lenore 
personated in that thrilling 
play believed this, and wanted 
to be so much like a son that 
she might amount to some- 
thing. And she did amount 
to something — by being like 
a son? No! By being the best 
possible daughter. 


We are not chinese; yet it 
hasn’t been long since we acted 
very much along the lines of 
that hidebound superstition. 
Usually we decided, when 
Henry was born and had to 
be named Henrietta, that we’d 
keep her anyway. But we just 
as usually, mother and all, hid 
a little disappointment that 
it hadn’t been Henry himself 
instead of his little sister that 
came to board with us. 


In the language of the comic 
strip, | “them days is gone for- 
ever.” We hail the girl-child 
as another human being come 
to bless the world, bringing 
her meal-ticket with her just 
as certainly as if she had been 
of the other sex. For her to 
work for a living is no stigma. 
For her to know practical, 
self-supporting, self-pro- 
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’15S—Clarence Edward Olmsted, 
Care California Petroleum Corp’n, Se- 
curity Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
’16S—Arnold C. Hanchett, 
25 Palmer Ave., East Detroit, Mich. 
’20S— Sidney Lehman, 
206 West 85th St., N. Y. C. 
’20S, ’22PhD—Roland Phineas Soule, 
22 East 38th St., N. Y. C. 


°23S—Reginald Gordon Sloane, 
134 West Grand St., Elizabeth, N. J. 

’89P&S— Dr. William Merle Carhart, 
30 East 58th St., N. Y. C. 

’93P&S—Dr. Selian Neuhof, 
1143 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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tecting things is no disgrace. 

Therefore when we are con- 
sidering insuring any youthful 
member of the family, why 
pass up the daughter o fifteen 
and a-half? She must be edu- 
cated, she must undergo a 
period whenshe isan expense, 
she must be tided over till 
she becomes self-supporting, 
in her own home or in some 
other livelihood than home- 
making—for we have come to 
admit she has the right to 
choose or reject the maternal 
and home-building role. 


Then: Every argument 
holds for her, that obtains for 
the insuring of the boy—to 
compensate the parents for 
the expense of the schooling, 
if she should die; to start the 
insured’s insurance career on 
a low-priced basis easy for her 
to keep up „when she goes 

“on her own”—every solitary 
argument FOR insurance (and 
there is no argument against 
it) goes double, for daughter 
as well as son. 


So if you have a daughter 
coming sixteen, be good to 
her, be wise for yourself, and 
take out a long-term endow- 
ment policy—some day she 
will accept a few thousands 
of welcome (may be needed) 
dollars from an insurance 
company, and through grati- 
tude-blu eyes thank the 
one whose effective thought- 


fulness granted her that boon. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Sixty-one years in business. Now insuring over One Billion Eight 


Hundred Million dollars in policies on 3,300,000 lives. 
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’95P&S—Dr. Willis Hantord Crowe, 
1737 West Adams St., Los Angeles, 


Calif. 
°99P&S—Dr. Jonathan Mayhew Wain- 
wright, 
59 Wall Street, N. Y. C. 
’01P&S—Dr. Bernard Sutro Oppen- 
heimer, 


124 East 6lst St., N. Y. C. 
’04P&S—Dr. Noel Bleecker Leggett, 
52 Hill St., Morristown, N. J. 
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2960 Broadway, New York 
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’?04P&S—Dr. Harold Stearns Vaughan, 
375 Park Ave. N. Y.C. 
07 P&S— Dr. en James, 
33 East 6lst St., aE: 
08 P&S— Dr. Vinca ee Hay ward, 
1685 University Ave., N. Y. €. 
’13P&S—Salvatore Di Palma, 
1103 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
16P&S—Dr. Charles T. Butler, 
139 East 66th St., N. Y. C. 
’98L—Harry Payne Whitney, 
Room 1920, 247 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 
00S, ’02L—Harry Wagner Acton, 
839 Riverside Drive, N. C. 
’12L—Charles Joseph Nourse, 
116 East 58th St., N. Y. C. 
’18L—Ernest Weller, 
Morrison, Lloyd & Morrison, 
Main St., Hackensack, N. J. 
’21L—Frank Hathaway Towsley, 
Pershing Square Bldg., N. Y. C. 
’"96F A—Lindley Murray Franklin, 
100 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
’22BU—Donald Wilson Cragin, 
143 East 39th St., N. Y. C. 
’22BU—Walter Maydole Higley, 
129 No. Broad St., Norwich, N. Y. 
°23B U—Charles Byron Mitchell, 
433 Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas. 
09A M—Rev. William Frederick Perry, 
Fairmont, Nebraska. 
"11AM—In Young, 
The China Union Co., Ltd. 29 
Szechuen Road, Shanghai, China. 
"13AM—Francis Marmaduke Potter, 
Metuchen, N. J. 
114A M—Donald Babcock Keyes, 
ee ne Bank Bldg., 110 East 42nd St., 


MAM Rev 


St. Johns Presbyterian Church, 2640 
College Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
’'18AM— Lewis Ross Gottleib, 
1 West 92nd St., N. Y. C. 
’19A M—Gregg Manners Sinclair, 
Hikone Higher Commercial ‘School, 
Hikone, Shiga-Ken, Japan. 
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Stanley Armstrong Hun- 


Necrology: 


*69P&S—Malcolm McLean on Janu- 
ary 16, of paralysis. Aged 76. McLean 
had practiced in New York City for 
more than fifty years. Until illness in- 
capacitated him a year ago, he conducted 
a private hospital at 29 East 126th Street, 
New York. He was a member of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, the 
New York Obstetrical Society, the Soci- 
ety of 1812, and was surgeon for the Vet- 
eran Corps of Artillery. McLean is' sur- 
vived by a daughter and two sons. 

°731.—George Chase, of heart disease, 
at his home, 309 West 74th Street, on 
January 8, 1924. Aged 74. 

Chase was valedictorian of the Class 
of 1870 at Yale, and three vears later 
took his law degree at Columbia, and 
was admitted to the New York Bar. He 
at once entered the teaching branch of 
his profession, becoming an instructor 
and later assistant professor of municipal 
law at Columbia. He remained here 
until 1891, for the last thirteen years as 
professor of criminal law, torts and pro- 
cedure. At that time he left with Theo- 
dore W. Dwight, ’60Hon, who had also 
been a professor of law, and together 
they founded the New York Law School. 


’*82P&S—John Duncan Emmet, on 
November 15, 1923, of pneumonia, at 
Morristown, New Jersey. Aged 66. He 


had been living at 30 Morris Avenue, 
Morristown. 

’84L—Newbold L. Edgar, of apoplexy, 
on January 6, in his country home’ on 


February 1, 1924 


Loop Road, Tuxcdo Park, New York. 
Aged Ol. 

For many years Edgar had made a 
study of navigation and had collected a 
large library on naval subjects. His spe- 
cial knowledge in this field was recog- 
nized by the Navy Department in the 
World War, and led to his receiving a 
commission as Lieutenant in the Naval 
Intelligence Service and later promotion 
to the rank of Lieutenant Commander. 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


N the 26th of March, 1827, died 
O Ludwig van Beethoven, of whom 

it has been said that he was the 
greatest of all musicians. A generation 
later was born the Steinway Piano, which 
is acknowledged to be the greatest of all 
pianofortes. What a pity it is that the 
greatest master could not himself have 
played upon the greatest instrument — 
that these two could not have been born 
together! Though the Steinway was de- 
nied Beethoven, it was here in time for 


Liszt and Rubinstein, for Wagner, Berlioz 
and Gounod. And today, a still greater 
Steinway than these great men knew, 
responds to the touch of Paderewksi, 
Rachmaninoff and Hofmann. Such, in 
fact, are the fortunes of time, that teday, 
this Instrument of the Immortals, 
this piano, more perfect than any 
Beethoven ever dreamed of, can be pos- 
sessed and played and cherished not only 
by the few who are the masters of music, 
but by the many who are its lovers. 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for musiz lovers to own a Steinway. 
Prices: $875 and up, plus freight at points distant from New York. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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ON THE DEATH OF PROFESSOR MAYER.— 
Professor Mayer and the School of Mines have been 
synonymous in the minds of alumni for so many vears 
that one is not thought of without the other. His ac- 
quaintance with every man who has attended that depart- 
ment at Columbia for over forty vears has made him one 
of the best known University officials, and the affection 
with which he has heen regarded is the kind of tribute 
that is more lasting than bronze. 

Ralph Maver was a member of a famous class in the 
School of Mines—1879. His classmates have made for 
themselves records which are enduring in the profession 
which they elected to follow, and their names have been 
listed with those whose interest in their Alma Mater has 
always been of the most active type. When they went 
out into the world to practice what they had been taught, 
Maver staved on and he has been attached to Columbia 
ever since. What he has done for the School of Mines, 
for the Mines Alumni Association and for individual 
graduates we can not begin to catalogue here. All we 


an say is that his continuous record of service to Colum- 
bia is surpassed by very few individuals in the history 
of Columbia since the Civil War. Van Am served from 
his graduation in 1860 until his death in 1915. Dear old 
Professor Chandler is still living, and he began with the 
founding of the School of Mines in 1864. John B. 
Pine graduated in 1877 and died only recently. 

The death of one of these grand old men who have 
done so much in their lifetime to advance Columbia's 
interests 1s always a blow to alumni affairs. Personality 
and individuality count so much in the effectiveness of 
alumni relationships that the severing of a contact that 
has been continuously serviceable for nearly half a cen- 
tury is simply irreplaceable. 

It is with men such as these that we must now asso- 
ciate Ralph Maver. 


TO THEM THAT HAVE.—fl rom Cleveland 
comes the interesting information that an alumnus of 
Western Reserve University, after reading “From Immi- 
grant to Inventor,” by Professor Michael I. Pupin, ’83, 
gave $50,000 to his Alma Mater, to aid students of par- 
ticular promise who are expected to benefit society by 
works of genius. It is not to be used for the benefit of 
“poor but deserving” students—only those exceptionally 
gifted. 

This is an extraordinary result from an exceptional 
piece of writing. As Pupin himself said when told of the 
gift, nothing in this democratic country is as important 
as the training of young men and women for leadership 
in our national life, and experience teaches us that splen- 
did leadership often comes from men and women whose | 
parents are not blessed with worldly goods. Some of 
the exceptionally gifted people will rise to the top with- 
out help from outside, but it 1s true that boys and girls of 
unusual intellectual and spiritual qualities drop by the 
way because the physical efforts involved in self-support 
while getting an education is too much for their stamina. 
Pupin tells that, 1f it were not for help that he received 
from friends, he would not haye bečn able to undertake 
his extensive studies and researches, He then calls atten- 
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tion to the fact that Robert A. Millikan, ’95Ph.D., who 
won the Nobel Prize in 1923, has stated in public that 
help which he received at Pupin’s hands enabled him to 
continue his labors many years ago. A fine example of 
the snowball gaining momentum and bulk as it rolls on. 

There is a vivid lesson for alumni in all this. The 
News has often called attention to the importance of 
making the best possible use of contemplated gifts to the 
University. An educational institution does not need 
additions to its buildings and grounds as much as it needs 
the help of money with which it is enabled to do a far 
larger work than perpetuating the name or memory of 
a few individuals or a group. Alumni Fund officials 
can do a great deal by continual effort to impress this fact 
upon classes and organizations of Columbia men. 

Incidentally it might be a good plan for the Fund to 
donate a copy of Pupin’s book to all Class Representa- 
tives! 


ALL SET.—Given an even break in the weather, 
the 1924 Alumni Day ought to be a big success. We 
congratulate the Committee on organizing a very enter- 
taining program. There is enough planned to take care 
of any Alumnus who wants to spend a day on Morning- 
side, be he College or professional school graduate. Down 
at P.&S. the day will be a busy one, the entertainment 
closing early enough to enable anyone who wants to, to 
come to 116th Street for the uptown events. In addition 
to the usual student activities by the undergraduates, 
there will be two notable addresses, by Professors Michael 
Pupin, ‘83, and John Bassett Moore, an exhibition of 
the Home Study Department and by students in the 
School of Architecture, an organ recital and a reception 
and tea by the Faculty in the new Faculty Club. There 
are also a number of scheduled Alumni functions, wind- 
ing up with the annual mecting of the Federation. The 
annual basketball game in the gymnasium will close the 
day. Incidentally that ought to be a rattling good game, 
the Varsity fighting it out with Yale, last year’s cham- 
pions, for high standing in this year’s race. 


Your Next Most Important 
Engagement! 


Alumni Day, February 12, 1924. 


Take a look at the schedule arranged for the dav 
(it appears on Page 270 of this issue of the News), 
and arrange to be among those present. The Com- 
mittee has a programme prepared that will set a 


precedent. Climb on the bandwagon! 


Alumni Day, Tuesday, February 12. 


WHAT CAN AN ALUMNI FUND DO?—To sav 
that we are interested in Alumni Fund matters is to put 
it rather mildly. At Brown University they have a 
Loyalty Fund which corresponds very closely to what 
we call our Alumni Fund. As we understand it, the 
idea at Brown is the same as with us—namely to collect 
under one head all the monetary gifts to the institution 
from alumni. While the Brown Fund has been in opera- 
tion longer than our own Alumni Fund, we believe the 
results for last year, recently announced in the Broen 
Alumni Monthly, will be of interest. 


In the last nine vears Brown Alumni have turned over 
to that institution a little more than $275,000. Last vear 
two gifts aggregating nearly $80,000 were made. (ne 
of these was $20,000 to the University for general pur- 
poses and the other, the difference, was donated to a 
fund for a new gymnasium. The large sum of money 
received last vear came from three sources. More than 
2,000 subscribers contributed almost $25,000. One class 
redeemed one-third of a pledge to pay $100,000 towards 
‘a new gymnasium. Then the Trustees of the Loyalty 
Fund themselves turned over to the University from the 
capital account an additional $25,000. 


To comment on the need of a new gymnasium at Brown 
is not within our province, but we can indicate to our own 
Alumni Fund officials that here they have a concrete ex- 
ample of the way an alumni fund can be of direct assist- 
ance in furthering an attempt to supply a real university 
need. 


Individual and class contributions helped to swell the 
total. 


“THE ART OF CONVERSATION .— Many of us 
alumni have little idea of the art of conversation. Life 
is too busy for us, and all too short anyhow, so we don't 
talk as much as we should. Of course, enjoyable con- 
versation with our friends takes leisure, and leisure is 
about the least plentiful thing in most of our lives. Then, 
too, the go-getters and efficiency experts, the Frank 
Craneists, and the Bruce Bartons, keep bobbing up with 
the idea that great talkers are little doers. Going clear 
back to the Persians, we find one of their proverbs 
reading, ‘Great talkers are like broken pitchers—everv- 
thing runs out of them.’ Some of us get so used to 
expressing our thoughts in writing that we write a letter 
to a fellow worker across the hall rather than step in, 
fold our feet on his desk, and practice the art of con- 
versation. 

“ʻA transition from an author’s book,’ said Dr. John- 
son, ‘to his conversation, is too often like an entrance 
into a large city, after distance prospect. Remotely, 
we see nothing but spires of temples and turrets of pal- 
aces, and imagine it the residence of splendor, grandeur, 
and magnificence; but, when we have passed the gates, 
we find it perplexed with narrow passages, disgraced 
with despicable cottages, embarrassed with obstructions 
and clouded with smoke.’ ”—Illinois Alumni News, 
January, 1924, 
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The Functions of the Commercial and Industrial Departments 


of a University 


By Alexander C. Humphreys, '03 Hon. President of Stevens Institute of Technology. 
at the laying of the cornerstone of Columbia’s new School of Business Building, Decem- 


(Address delivered by President Humphreys 


The laying of the cornerstone of this 
building for the School of Business, which 
is now an integral part of this great Co- 
lumbia University, brings to mind some 
thoughts born of my own experiences as 
engineer, administrator and head of a Col- 
lege of Engineering. 

What should be the function or functions 
of such an element of a university? 

In the days past the universities con- 
cerned themselves little or not at all with 
the activities of Commerce and Industry. 
The interests of the Institutions of High 
Learning were confined primarily to the 
classics and secondarily to pure science. 

The demands created, directly and in- 
directly, by the reaching out of human en- 
deavor have steadily forced a change in 
this attitude of the schools, and particu- 
larly so during the last half century. It 
is to the credit of the schools and espe- 
cially of some of the universities, Colum- 
bia being prominent in that group, that 
they have been prompt to recognize their 
responsibilities in this connection. 

But here it is for us to recognize that 
in no small measure the progress which 
has created this demand has been the pro- 
ductive work of men of vision and power 
who had not the advantages of college or 
university training. Furthermore, it is to 
many of these men to whom the institu- 
tions of higher learning—and so the world 
at large—are indebted for the financial 
support which has enabled these institu- 
tions to assume and carry the greater and 
greater burdens due to the constantly in- 
creasing demands thus created. For let it 
not be forgotten that as the number of stu- 
dents increase not only must buildings be 
increased in capacity or number but the 
productive endowment must be increased in 
proportion. Something which appears to 
be but little understood by the people at 
large and even by not a few of those di- 
rectly benefitted. In considering the 
changes demanded of the colleges and uni- 
versities due to the advances in thought 
and action, the professions of medicine and 
law have to be included. But I am now 
confining myself to the two vocations or 
protessions of Business and Engineering, 
which are necessarily closely connected and 
mutually dependent. 

Engineering during the past fifty years, 
particularly, has come to be more and more 
prominent, entering as it does into the life, 
progress and necessities of the world’s 
people—far more so than is appreciated by 
those people as a whole and even at times 
by members and groups of members of the 
engineering profession. Transportation, 
water supply, sewerage, artificial light, are 
naturally in the minds of the persons in 
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the street—but how about the manufactur- 
ing of the articles we see in the shop win- 
dows—all the product of the industries 
with engineering included. How about the 
ramifications of transportation, including 
bridges, highways, city streets, subways, 
automobiles—and then the modern build- 
ing calling for the highest engincering skill 
in the design both of foundations and 
superstructure. And in all of these activi- 
ties of engineering, coordination with 
Business has to be provided for. 


As time passed and the problems of com- 
merce and industry—both necessarily de- 
pendent upon sound  banking—became 
more and more far reaching, the need for 
higher schooling to meet the more com- 
plex problems became more and more in- 
sistent. 


No longer was it sufficient that the 
leaders in commerce, industry and banking 
should rely only upon the training to be 
obtained in the counting room or office. 


Here I do not wish to be for a moment 
misunderstood. Nothing, in my opinion, 
can take the place of actual experience in 
the field of practice, no matter what the 
profession or yocation; but the demands of 
our time require that this training in the 
field of practice should, if possible, be pre- 
ceded by training in the school of theory; 
and even this preliminary training should, 
as far as possible, take cognizance of the 
practical applications to follow. 


In all of this there is no reflection on 
those who arrive at competent leadership 
without the preliminary college training. 
This success is to their greater credit. But 
even here the preliminary college training 
would have been of great benefit and would 
have saved the individual much in the way 
of extra struggle to surmount difficulties 
if circumstances had afforded the oppor- 
tunity for this preparatory training. 


This means as I see the problem, that 
in the Schools of Business and Engineer- 
ing at least certain of the teachers should, 
as far as practicable, be competent both in 
theory and practice. Certainly the work 
as @ whole, should be directed by those who 
understand and recognise the unqualified 
need for the coordination of theory and 
practice. 

In my opinion this is fundamental as ap- 
plying to the School of Business as well 
as to the School of Engineering. Here I 
can refer to the branch of this school work 
with which I am most familiar—engineer- 
ing. And I wish to repeat that engineering 
education and business education are inter- 
woven inextricably. 

At every turn the banker and man of 
business finds himself involved morecor 


less with engineering problems—even if 
they are not so recognized. . 

And the engineer sooner or. later—and 
sooner the better—is obliged to conform to 
business requirements in his projects and 
undertakings. Only as far back as thirty 
years this interdependence of Business and 
Engineering was but little or indefinitely 
recognized. Exceptions were in evidence, 
of course, or else many of the great pro- 
jects in engineerings and business could 
not have been conceived and consummated. 

Those who were wise ahead of their gen- 
eration were the pioneers and master build- 
ers in the world of work and achieve- 
ment. 


A man of natural ability in the use of 
tools can go into a shop and, if left to 
himself, may acquire skill in the use of 
the tools there found; but he learns through 
his mistakes. But we all learn through our 
mistakes! Quite true; but why not reduce, 
as far as possible, these mistakes to a 
minimum ? 

The same young man can go into a shop 
and under a thoroughly competent in- 
structor he may avoid a large proportion 
of these mistakes and at the same time 
acquire a more complete control of his 
tools and probably be able to do more 
accurate work with greater speed and so 
be more valuable to his employer. In other 
words, he will save in time, effort and 
wear and tear. 


This all is true as to shops in general, 
including the office and banking room. 


I have here referred to the services of a 
“thoroughly competent instructor.” I 
wish it to be understood that whether in 
the shop, school or university it does not 
follow that an “instructor” is thoroughly 
competent because he or she has passed the 
required examinations and has received a 
certificate. Not even the acquisition of a 
Ph.D. necessarily certifies competency in 
teaching. Too many are competent to pass 
examinations on the basis of knowledge 
and yet are not qualified to convey that 
knowledge to others. Here is a weakness 
in schools of all kinds and grades which, 
I fear, is not sufficiently recognized. 


Successful teaching requires on the part 
of the teacher patience and sympathy with 
the students’ ignorance. If the student 
knew as much as the teacher, why should 
he go to the master to be taught? I have 
known great mathematicians who were 
not competent as teachers of mathematics 
for the reason that they were incapable 
of appreciating that the students were un- 
able to grasp at once each proposition as 
placed before them, and so were obliged 
toreach final’ results through many more 
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steps than the mathematician found nec- 
essary. 

The teachers of this kind, in whatever 
subject, are responsible for many unnec- 
essary failures in schools, colleges and 
other institutions. As the problem pre- 
sents itself to me, there should be a well 
considered cooperation between schools of 
business and schools of engineering. But 
in saying this I wish to have it understood 
that I do not advocate the indefinite over- 
lapping of the one on the other. For in- 
stance, Stevens Institute of Technology 
nearly thirty years ago introduced as part 
of its single course in engineering instruc- 
tion in the economics of engineering. Dur- 
ing the last twenty years this work has 
deen more nearly coordinated with the 
other subjects of the course. The instruc- 
tion in this department covers the funda- 
mentals of accountancy, including the prac- 
tical problems of depreciation, elements of 
costs. The students are instructed in the 
analysis of a balance sheet, and particu- 
larly as to a real understanding of the 
terms asset or loss and liability or gain. 
Particularly the students are brought in 
contact with the subject as a whole with 
the object of bringing them to a full recog- 
nition of the fact that they will find it nec- 
essary to practice through, and in con- 
formity with, recognized business usage. 

They are shown that a correct estimate 
of cost may have to include many items 
in addition to labor and material, includ- 
ing interest and taxes during construction 
and various items of “overhead.” 

The subject of so-called depreciation 


alone gives opportunities for linking to- 
gether engineering and accountancy. 

I claim unhesitatingly that this portion 
of our one course of study has proved to 
be of real benefit to our graduates and 
has so been acknowledged by many of the 
graduates and by many of their employers. 

Along the same lines, while I think the 
School of Business as such should not at- 
tempt the complete instruction in engi- 
neering, there should be some provision for 
bringing the students in touch with en- 
gineering problems, and particularly in the 
great fields of accountancy and banking. 
Many illustrations can be taken from the 
felds of engineering and industry in the 
treatment of the various subjects and topics 
included in the Business curriculum. From 
the very fact that enginering does enter 
into our lives so generally, the School of 
Business cannot fail to recognize this fact 
if the outlook from the college on the 
world of business is to be effectively com- 
prehensive. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss here to sug- 
gest a word of warning as to the new 
vocation or profession of industrial en- 
gineering. | 

If a man is to have the right to call 
himself an Industrial Engineer, based upon 
his college training, then he should take a 
full course in engineering and a full course 
in the business of engineering or industrial 
management, less so much time as these 
two courses overlap in the way oí general 
or so-called cultural studies. 

To prevent as far as I can the misun- 
derstandings that so easily are developed, 


I say again that I do not believe the school 
and college training by themselves qualify 
for full duty in either of these two fields. 
The post-graduate work in the school of 
experience is in any and every case a nec- 
essity. 

To enable a man to advise and direct 
others in Engineering and Industrial Man- 
agement, to check up so as to locate faults 
and to outline more effective practice, he 
should be peculiarly well qualified as to 
the technique and the business features of 
the concern under examination. dnd all 
this irrespective of the personal qualifica- 
tions required for such delicate duty. I 
fear that there are already in evidence the 
regrettable results due to the employment 
of inexperienced graduates of colleges who 
have attempted to correct and guide those 
who through experience were more com- 
petent as a whole than themselves. 

In conclusion let me wish President But- 
ler and Director Egbert all possible suc- 
cess with this School, and may its occu- 
pancy of this new building help in many 
ways to the more complete realization of 
their plans. There is a great field for this 
school, and the prestige of this great uni- 
versity will be a force in favor of this 
realization. 

I know that you who carry responsibility 
have it in mind and intention to graduate 
men trained in theory and ready to take 
up effective honest work in the fields of 
industry in all of its branches, not losing 
sight of the value of broad culture as a 
background for the best and most effective 
productive effort. l 


Ralph Edward Mayer, ’79 Mines, Professor of Engineering Draughting 


In the death of Professor Ralph E. 
Mayer, Columbia has lost one of her most 
steadfast and devoted sons. For forty 
years Professor Mayer was associated 
with the Faculty of Engineering,—first as 
Instructor in Drawing, and later as Pro- 
fessor of Mechanical Draughting, but it is 
not as a teacher only that his name will be 
gratefully remembered. 

His outstanding service was in helping 
to maintain, with a zeal and ardor that be- 
came the dominant passion of his life, that 
intimate personal bond between students 
and their Alma Mater, which he clearly 
recognized as one of the essential factors 
in the development of a great university. 
As the sympathetic friend and adviser of 
undergraduates and Alumni he occupied a 
unique position. His teaching, painstak- 
ing and conscientious though it was, he 
subordinated to his interest in his students. 
He knew them all, not superficially. but 
with a kindly, almost paternal, intimacy. 
He possessed to a remarkable degree the 
faculty of winning their confidence, of get- 
ting at the heart of their troubles, and de- 
vising the happiest remedies. For the ex- 
ercise of this humane office he was richly 


endowed by a most lovable nature, blended 
with rare wisdom, tact and geniality. But 
it was those first difficult years after grad- 
uation that seemed to appeal most poig- 
nantly to his fine humanity. As all his 
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friends were aware, he was indcetatigable 
in his efforts to procure suitable positions 
and openings for his students. He knew 
with a certitude almost uncanny their quali- 
fications and limitations, and endeavored 
to get each placed where he could make 
the most of his powers and reflect the 
greatest credit on the University. He con- 
sidered that every graduate bore away 
with him into the world a vital part of the 
University itself, which he was bound to 
cherish as a very special privilege and 
possession, But no less was it the duty of 
the University—as he conceived it—to see 
that each graduate should be properly 
launched upon his professional career, as 
far as it was humanly possible to do so. 


His memory was astonishing. He never 
forgot a face or a name—and would re- 
call, after years of separation from an old 
student, his full name and year of gradu- 
ation, besides such details as his standing 
in a certain subject or the exact seat he 
had occupied in the draughting-room. 

It is not unusual to find the choice of 
ar avocation determined by some youthful 
experience, be it happy or otherwise. So 
itOwas—Wwith Ralph Mayer. His early life 
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had been a hard struggle, amidst uncon- 
genial surroundings, lacking in just those 
advantages of sympathetic help and advice 
which he knew how to bestow in such 
generous measure. As an old classmate 
expressed it—'He practically gave his life 
to seeing that others got what he so 
grievously suffered from the lack of.” 

Ralph’Edward Mayer was born in New 
York City, January 19, 1859, and was grad- 
uated from the School of Mines in the 
Class of ’79 with the degree of Civil En- 
gineer. After three years of professional 
work he returned to the University as 
Assistant in Drawing. In 1890 he was ap- 
pointed Instructor in Drawing, and in 
1903 Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
Draughting. In 1910 he became Associate 
Professor, and in 1922 Professor of En- 
gineering Draughting. In addition to his 
duties as teacher, Professor Mayer was en- 
gaged in a variety of University activities. 
From 1905 till his death he was Secretary 
ot the Faculty of Applied Science, and 
trom 1911, Secretary of the Committee on 
Instruction. Later he became Faculty 
Representative on the University Com- 
mittee on Admissions. For twenty-two 
vears he had held the office of Secretary 
at the Alumni Association of the Schools 
of Science of Columbia University. One 
of his proudest achievements was the rais- 
ing of a fund among his classmates, on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of graduation, to 
be distributed in loans to deserving stu- 
dents requiring financial assistance to com- 
picte their course. For twenty years Mayer 
administered this fund, enabling many 
young men to go through the University, 
who would otherwise have had to leave 
before graduation. 

In 1903 Mayer was married to Fannie 
E. Hall, of Syracuse, N. Y., who survives 
him. His son, Ralph Edward Mayer, Jr., 
is now a student at Columbia. 

In his manifold capacities, Professor 
Mayer conducted a large share of the work 
of the Dean's office. In fact, for the past 
seventeen years, little had been done in 
the Columbia Schools of Engineering with- 
out his advice and counsel. 

Ralph Mayer’s was a singularly fruitful 
lite, whether measured by the direct serv- 
ice he rendered Columbia, or by the grati- 
tude and affection of innumerable students 
and Alumni, who so richly profited by his 
help and example. He would seem to have 
renounced the more substantial rewards of 
a professional career, in order to help 
others to achieve them. 

F. L. B., ‘91 P&S, 
T. H. L., '79Mines. 


Committee Notice 


There will be a luncheon meeting of the 
standing committee of the New Jersey 
Alumni Club at the Hardware Club, Postal 
Telegraph Building, 253 Broadway, New 
York. on Monday, February 11, at 12:30 
p. m. All members of the Committee are 
urged to be present. 


for the exceptional ones. 


Pupin’s Autobiography Secures Large 
Gift for Western Reserve University 

Michael Pupin, °83, has unknowingly 
added $50,000 to the financial resources of 
Western Reserve University, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
recently carried a lengthy account of the 
giit, made to Western Reserve by one of 
its Alumni, who prefers to remain anony- 
mous. His generous act was prompted by 
reading Pupin’s remarkable autobiography, 
“From Immigrant to Inventor.” 

The fund has been given to aid students 
of “particular promise,” who are expected 
to benefht society by works of genius. It 
differs from the usual scholarship funds, 
since it is not to be used for the benefit of 
“poor but deserving students,” but only 
In his deed of 
gift, the donor said: “I feel persuaded 
that by helping one such exceptional stu- 
dent, 1 might in reality be helping, through 
the student’s possible success, a greater 
number than if my bequest were large 
enough to give like assistance to the ninety 
and mine of less outstanding ability. 

“I have in mind that an Edison or a 
Theodore N. Vail, a Westinghouse or a 
Michael Pupin might open up for their 
less gifted brothers new fields where their 
fellow workers could not in a hundred 
years have provided for themselves like 
opportunity. 

“It has occurred to me, if in a gencra- 
tion I could be the means of helping one 
only of those who have in them that vital 
spark we call genius, I would in fact be 
helping indirectly a multitude of my fel- 
lowmen. 


“Tama firm believer in the thought that 
one man differeth from another in natural 
ability or aptitude—or call it the mere 
willingness to work, if you will—as one 
star differeth from another in glory. 

“I firmly believe, in the days to come, 
specialism in every line of work will be in 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events 
listed below will be held at the Colum- 
bia University Club, 4 West Forty-third 
Street. Telephone, Longacre 8200. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 
Class of 1920S. Dinner. Trianon Res- 


taurant, 110th Street and Broadway. 
6 p. m. 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 11. 
46th Annual Dinner. 
Street, 


Class of 1881. 
Lotos Club, 110 West 57th 
New York. 7.30 p. m. 

Graduate Schools Alumni Association. 
Dinner and Meeting. Faculty House, 
400 West 117th Street, New York. 
8.15 p. m. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 

Alumni Dax. (See Special 
Day Calendar.) 

Class of 1918 College. 
Meeting. 6.15 p. m. 


THtrSpDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 
Class of 1874. Fifty-fourth Annual 
Dinner and Meeting. 7 p. m. 


Alumni 


Dinner and 


much greater evidence. I would, therefore, 
catch in the making the possible specialist. 
The many professions are becoming so 
many pyramids; the average man forms 
the base and is not individually much in 
evidence. Those at the peak are eves for 
the many below.” 


A Compliment for the Students 

An interesting letter of appreciation has 
recently been received at the Appointments 
Office at the University concerning the 
work of several Columbia students during 
the Christmas holidays, in connection with 
the distribution of food among the poor of 
New York City. The writer says, in part: 

“As I recall it, we used about thirty- 
five men on Sunday and about seventy-five 
on Monday, and their work was wonder- 
ful. Really, the type of men who came 
down added greatly to the good work 
which was done in making 100,000 poor 
people happy at Christmas time. The boys 
entered into the spirit of the distribution, 
and arduous though the work was, made 
every recipicnt of charity feel that more 
pleasure was being had in giving them the 
great supply of food and toys we distri- 
buted, than they themselves experienced in 
receiving the same. 

“Columbia received much credit for the 
work these men performed, and I am posti- 
tive that hereafter this organization will 
use nothing but Columbia men jin this 
work.” 


1924 Varsity Show Concerns Early 
Columbia History 

The 1924 Varsity Show to be presented 
at the Waldorf-Astoria the week of March 
11 will be “Old King’s,” a tale of King’s 
College, by Corey H. Ford, 723, and Eugene 
P. Wright, ’26. The production is under 
the direction of Mr. Leo Henning, who 
coached the dance chorus of the successful 
“Half Moon Inn” of last year. 

Because of the great demand from the 
alumni and student body who witnessed the 
1923 show, a Players Club committee is 
arranging a tour, which will follow the 
New York run. . 

The cast of the show has already been 
chosen, and the routine work is proceedin 
rapidly. There have been more candidates 
for the annual production than ever betore, 
many of whom saw service in “Half Moon 
Inn.” The music is said to be of a very 
high order, being the work of Henry S. 
Stewart, ’23, and Morris W. Watkins, ’24, 
who composed most of the melodies last 
year. | 

“Old King’s” is unique in the history of 
Players Club productions, being an attempt 
to reproduce as accurately as possible the 
undergraduate life at the original Colum- 
bia. It has for its leading characters such 
famous graduates as Alexander Hamilton, 
1804, John Jay, 1764, and Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, 1768. The plot centers around the col- 
lege days of Hamilton. and is largely based 
om historical fact, 
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Here and There on Alumni Day 


When we spend a week-end with friends, 
we feek that our fun is spoiled when the 
host insists on entertaining us with an un- 
interrupted series of automobile rides, etc. 
We would much prefer to be allowed to 
make ourselves perfectly at home, by hav- 
ing a chance to glance through a magazine 
or play with the pet cat. The host who 
is not continually trying to entertain us 
is our ideal of a delightful host, and this 
year's Alumni Day Committee comes in 
the same class. They have provided enter- 
tainment for Columbia folks of every gen- 
eration in such quantity that any one of us 
can wander around to our heart's content, 
and be entertained in any of several dif- 
ferent ways. “Just loafing around the 
Campus” strikes us as a good motto for 
February 12. 


Alumni Day Calendar 
(Tuesday, February 12.) 


11 a. m. 


Columbia in action—classes, 
tories, professors, etc. 

Inspection of Schools—newly furnished 
lobbies of dormitories, library exhibit. 


12—12.20 p. m. 
Daily Chapel Service —address by 
Chaplain Knox. 
12.30 p. m. 


Luncheons — Faculty luncheons for 
Alumni, in P&S Library and in En- 
gineering Building; reunion and 
lunch in New Faculty House; Fra- 
ternity Luncheons. 


labora- 


1 p. m. 
Luncheon for Business Alumni at Ho- 
tel Westminster, 420 West 116th 


Street. 
Address on new Medical 


Dean Darrach at P&S. 


2 p. m. 
Address in Engincering Building by 
Professor Pupin, —all alumni invited. 
Exhibition and inspection of Home 
Study Department. 
Architecture exhibition—student 
test, with niggering by Alumni. 
3.00 to 5.30 p. m. 


Athletic Exhibition in Gymnasium—for 
all Alunmi. 


3.30 p. m. 
Organ recital—St. Paul’s Chapel. 
4.15 p. m. 


Address by the Honorable John Bassett 
Moore — St. Paul's Chapel. All 
Alumni invited. 

5 p. m. 

Faculty reception to Alumni in Faculty 
House, under auspices of Ladies of 
the Faculty. 

Architecture Alumni—Student 
ton and tea, in Avery Hall. 


6 p. m. 

Alumni Dinner and Show: Annual 
meeting ot Alumni Federation—Fac- 
ulty House. 

8.45 p. m. 

Basketball game—Yale vs. 
in the Gymnasium. 

Dance. 


Centre by 


con- 


recep- 


Columbia, 


Michael Pupin, William Darrach and 
John Bassett Moore are an unusual trio of 
speakers for any University to boast of as 
one of the attractions for returning Alum- 
ni. The Committee is to be congratulated 
on securing such notable services. 


The luncheon hour looks Hke one of the 
leading features of the day. Practically 
all the fraternities expect several of their 
Alumni to be on hand for the noon hour. 
Down at P&S the Faculty will be the hosts 
at a luncheon in the P&S Library. The 
Engineers, the Ph.D.’s, and the School of 
Business graduates all have special lunch- 
eons planned, to take place on Morning- 
side Heights. 


The afternoon schedule is made to or- 
der. Athletics will be on the program 
until almost six o'clock. An organ recital 
in St. Paul's Chapel, by the organist of 
Trinity Church, New York, has been pro- 
vided for those to whom three hours of 
athletics is too much of a good thing. 


WEAF will broadcast the program to 
be given in St. Paul’s Chapel in the late 
afternoon. This is the first time hundreds 
of Alumni around the country have had 
the opportunity to “listen in” on an Alumni 
Day program. 


The Faculty reception to the Alumni will 
be a popular feature of the day's program. 
The ladies of the Faculty have been en- 
thusiastic in co-operating with the Com- 
mittee in arranging details. 


The Alumni Dinner and Student Show 
will probably exceed the capacity of the 
Faculty House, although practically the en- 
tire building has been put at the disposal 
of the Alumni for that evening. This 
part of the program on Lincoln's Birthday 
last year set a high-water mark, which has 
established the Alumni Dinner as some- 
thing that will not be intentionally missed 
by anyone who plans to visit Morningside 
Heights at all on February 12. 


After the basketball game with Yale, 
there will be a dance in the auxiliary gym- 
nasium. 


Members of ’88 Frisked of Valuables Before Attending 


Annual Dinner 


With admirable forethought the ALUMNI 
News, just five days before the 23rd of 
January, the date of the fortieth annual 
dinner of the Class of ’88, published its 
trenchant editorial entitled, “The Boys’ 


` First Book on Reporting Alumni Func- 


tions,” with an appendix on “How to Avoid 
Having Your Stuff Canned.” Now ’88 likes 
to see itself in print, and one of its pur- 
poses in giving dinners is to be able to 
read about itself in the intervals between. 
The class functionaries immediately got 
busy and mailed a second notice advising 
all the members that it would be unneces- 
sary to bring anything with them, not even 
a ham sandwich. 

Half an hour before the appointed time, 
the whole class was assembled at the Co- 
lumbia University Club, and received in- 
structions from Marshal Hébert, to form 
in single file and follow the black crepe 
line to the subterranean grotto. The re- 
porter would like to digress long enough 
to suggest to the Club that the black crepe 
line be removed from the ceiling to the 
fluor, or else turned into a hand rope, as 
descending tricky sptral and circular stair- 
cases with one’s eyes glued to the ceiling 
is for old grads hke what Bob Arrow- 
smith described as “walking around with- 
out touching the ground.” 

At the entrance to the grotto, the mem- 
bers were met by a very genial committee 
composed of Sutphen and Morrell, who 
asked each man to declare upon his sacred 
word of honor that he had followed in- 
structions and brought nothing. Upon so 
declaring, he was immediately friskedi7to 


test out his sacred word of honor and 
then allowed to pass in. 

We are proud to be able to state that 
not one scrap of food nor a thing was 
found that would mantle the cheek of 
bronze Alma Mater, with the exception of 
three small spotted cubes of cheese on the 
person of one named Ward, and a small 
bottle of Piso’s Cough and Consumption 
Cure in the vest pocket of one named 
Poole. Ward hotly declared that the cubes 
were no emergency ration, but were im- 
plements of trade, and he was admitted. 
The committee after due deliberation, de- 
cided that, while Poole’s appearance and 
physical health were such as to warrant 
the possession of simple remedies, inas- 
much as the dinner was to resemble 
Caesar’s wife, they would retain possession 
of Piso until its conclusion. One or two 
members were heard to remark peevishly 
that the phraseology of the second note 
was such as to lead them to believe that 
it was going to be “on the house,” what- 
ever that may mean. 

Bogert went to the piano and struck up 
the ‘88 march, playing it in a time that 
permitted the members to walk dignifhedly 
around the table several times, instead of 
the hundred yard dash customary hereto- 
fore. Each man being in place, President 
Young called for three cheers for ‘SX, 
which were followed by a demand from 
the cheer leader for three short cheers for 
the News. 

Announcement was made that the cus- 
tomary toast toy’88 would be drunk stand- 
ingyand all water goblets were raised aloft 
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to await the signal. It was necessary to 
interrupt the proceedings long enough to 
admonish a few members belonging to the 
age of innocence that a toast to the great 
class of ‘88, even with water, demanded 
that the goblet be held pro stirpes, to wit, 
by the stem—once a gentleman, always a 
gentleman. 

The floor was then handed over to 
Powell, Chairman of the Dinner Com- 
mittee, who distributed beautiful, hand- 
painted menus, across the top in headline 
type being “Diner de luxe, donné par M. 
Powell a ses amis.” With one accord, ses 
amis demanded a refund. Powell arose 
and answered “peu de chose, toujours prèt, 
tiens ta foi. There is no charge for the 
dinner, it is for the menus.” He stated in 
vest pocket French that he had recently 
returned from abroad, where he had made 
a special study of things gastronome, and 
this was his effort supreme, and that, start- 
ing with a tripotage, he would explain the 
menu in detail. It was the unanimous opin- 
ion of several men present that it was 
chapeau bas to the dinner and the author. 

Parsons arrived when the dinner was at 
the ninth hole. Parsons is exceptionally 
fashionable and is late to everything and 
made it necessary for Powell to repeat 
his description of the menu in French once 
again. Woodward, who is only out of 
France when ’88 is giving dinners, said 
that the second description was not the 
same as the first, that the Chairman of the 
Dinner Committee had held the menu up- 
side down the second time and run the 
dinner off backward. But all decided that 
it was the same old dinner anyway and 
that Woodward was jealous. Powell 
thereupon ordered an extra round of demi 
tasse tor the nineteenth hole. 

Choral glees have been one of the great 
features of all ’88 festivals and great con- 
sternation was produced by Lytton, chief 
glee master, asking to be excused for 
an hour to go to the billiard room to de- 
fend a challenge which had been hurled at 
him. Before he went, he offered to sing 
one song entitled, “Joy, whose hand is ever 
at his lips bidding adieu.” After this 
volunteers were aplenty, and many a man 
played and sang who had never done so 
betore. 

Later in the evening, Young gave a 
short talk to a select coterie on the Entasis 
ot the Egg and Dart Motif in the Greek 
Frieze. It was marred somewhat by an 
acrimonious discussion with Dodge, who 
claimed that the entasis would cause the 
last egg in the frieze to fall off. How it 
was finally settled 1s unknown, as the re- 
porter had to leave to transcribe his notes 
for the copy readers. 

Thanks to the News, a good time was 
had by all, and it has been conclusively 
proven that a class dinner can be carried 
out on a high spiritual plane by a little pre- 
liminary effort. proper reporting, and judi- 
cious editorial revision. 

Those present were: (Arts), Allen, Bo- 


gert, Dodge, Kane, Moore, Morrell, Pow- 
ell, Sutphen, Vedder, Woodward, Young; 
(Mines) Dodge, Dodsworth, Dow, Fisher, 
Frank, Hébert, Lytton, Miles, Parsons, 
Poole, Schriver, Taylor, Ward. 


Class of 92 Holds 63rd Regular 
Meeting 

The Class of 92 Arts and Mines held 
its sixty-third regular meeting since gradu- 
ation, at the Columbia University Club, on 
January 16. There were present Chrystie, 
Lord, Zinsser, Buckley, Roberts, Hyde, 
Will Jackson, Sanville, Giddings, Phyfe, 
Windolph, Granger, Collis, Chapman, 
Hewlett and McKinlay. After an excel- 


lent dinner, reports from the absent were ` 


read. 

A cable was received from Everett 
Smith in Geneva, where he is in charge of 
the American Church—also telegrams 
from Leffingwell in Pasadena, Fred 
Turner, Colonel of Cavalry at Fort 
Thomas, Kentucky, and Keasbey, in 
Morristown. 

Letters of regret for absence and mes- 
sages of affection were received from 
Brownson, Brown, Brightman, Ashworth, 
Cowing, Longacre, Kinsler, Hathaway, 
McWhood, Bolles, Werner, Nicholas Ros- 
enthal, Fiske, Pierce, Travis and Banks. 
Brownson, who knows all there is to know 
about Class Books, reported that the Class 
of 99 were asking advice about a Class 
Book and that he was doing his best for 
them. 

Resolutions of the deepest sorrow in the 
passing away of George Holberton Casa- 
major and Parker Cairns MclIlhiney were 
adopted, expressing the sympathy of the 
Class to their sorrowing families. 

Lloyd Collis related to his classmates 
some of his experiences in South America 
and Europe, and other members of the 
Class told of interesting adventures. 

The sentiment of the meeting was 
in favor of dining at the Faculty House on 
Commencement Day, and the Committee 
were requested to arrange accordingly. 


1899 Announces Twenty-fifth Year Gift 
to University at Mid-Winter Dinner 
One of the most successful gatherings 
of the Class of 1899 College and Schools 
of Applied Science took place in the Col- 
lege Room of the Hotel Astor, on Thurs- 
day evening, January 24. The celebration 
marked the Twenty-Fourth Annual Win- 
ter Reunion of the Class since graduation, 
and it was a peculiar coincidence that some 
twenty odd years ago, it was this Class 
that on a similar occasion dedicated the 
same room in the hetel. As a preliminary 
for the great Jamboree in June, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-four, when the Class 
celebrates its Twenty-Fifth Anniversary, 
the dinner and reunion was characterized 
by vivid enthusiasm and real Columbia 
spirit; and the attendance has been seldom 


equalled. President Otto H. Hinck, of 
the College Division, presided, with How- 
ard Chapman, President of the Mines, on 
his right, and Ernest A. Cardozo, as 
Toastmaster of the occasion, on his left. 

An excellent dinner was served and dur- 
ing the course of the evening a number of 
the members were called upon for im- 
promptu talks about their experience since 
college days. As the members of the class 
made mention of different interesting 
phases of their careers they were all roy- 
ally greeted with cheers. An honorary 
guest of "99 was Henry C. Carpenter, of 
the Mines, who has just been appointed 
General Manager of the New York Tele- 
phone Company. Rhinelander Waldo, 
Honorary Deputy Police Commissioner, 
spoke of the contrasts in New York of to- 
day and yesterday. Hackett, Head Master 
of the Riverdale Country School, and Van 
Name, Superintendent of one of the largest 
Junior High Schools in Brooklyn, referred 
to the Educational side of life. Eldert, 
Tuttle, Baker and Ernst related some of 
their experiences in Law. Geoffrey Par- 
sons told about his duties as chief editorial 
writer on one of New York’s newspapers, 
The Tribune. Scudder, who has been 
President of Trinity College and also pro- 
fessor of chemistry, gave a brief talk on 
his activities. Pell, HelHman, and Morrill 
referred to the work of the Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary Committee with becoming 
modesty and asked for the hearty co-oper- 
ation of their classmates. Lichtenstein, 
Seward, Fowler, and Moran, of the Col- 
lege, and Chapman, Oddie, Godwin and 
Vom Baur, of the Mines, entertained with 
personal experiences. Wormser, who is 
President of the Numismatic Society, re- 
lated a few stories. Ben Tilt, whose 
prowess in athletics in years ago, and 
Percy Hudson, renowned in finance, were 
welcomed with great cordiality. 

An important feature of the meeting 
was the report of the Twenty-Fifth Anni- 
vetsary Committee. The Class has de- 
cided to present to the University a bronze 
lion, which is to be erected on Baker Field 
and elaborate plans are being prepared by 
the Committee for this celebration. 

The Dinner Committee consisted of: 
George Ehret, Jr.. Chairman; Ernest A. 
Cardozo, Henry C. Eldert, Otto H. Hinck, 
Oscar R. Lichtenstein, Howard Chapman, 
Henry C. Carpenter, William C. Morrill, 
A. C. Oakley, and Carl H. Vom Baur. 

Among the others present were: Charles 
A. Baker, Albert P. Bauman, William B. 
Corning, Frederic A. De Peyster, Bernard 
M. Ernst, Charles H. Elmer, Philander H. 
Godwin, Irving Griffin, Arthur A. Fowler, 
Henry Fisher, Percy Hudson, Frank S. 
Hackett, George Hellman, Charles Moran, 
Harold H. Oddie, Geoffrey Parsons, 
Henry Perkins, Louis M. Rossie, Benjamin 
Tilt, Charles H. Tuttle, Frederic K. Sew- 
ard, James D. Pell, Hewlett Scudder, 
Warren Van Name; Rhinelander Waldo, 
and Moritz Wormser. 
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President Butler, at 


One hundred and five full-fledged Mos- 
quitos gathered in the main ballroom of 
the Robert Treat Hotel in Newark on 
Wednesday evening, January 23, to cele- 
brate the annual dinner of the New Jer- 
sey Alumni Club. Just as this “live wire 
group” of Columbia's famous Alumni 
body filed into the ballroom, it was discov- 
cred that the big King’s Crown banner 
had been tastefully draped between two 
imposing columns, but draped upside down. 
This technical error having been rectified, 
the party started in earnest. 


A tasty dinner was soon spread before 


the doughty battalions by a hand-picked de- 
tachment of handsome Jersey maidens, ac- 
companied by the soft strains of up-to-date 
music produced by a trio of Negro slaves 
attired in elegant uniforms perfectly 
matching the “hired suits” of the assem- 
bled guests. 


President Fitch opened the proceedings 
by announcing that although it was the 
annual meeting, there would be no elec- 
tion of officers, due to the fact that the 
present incumbents were hangovers, and 
that it was up to ex-President Beach to 
split fifty-fifty with him on last year’s 
salary. He then briefly outlined the Club’s 
program for the year: first, the annual 
dinner, at which the Club can always mect 
prominent Columbia men and if they de- 
sire, bring a guest to hear the big men of 
our Alma Mater; second, the golf tourna- 
ments; and third, the prizes given to New 
Jersey prep schools at the spring games 
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At the speakers’ table are seated (reading left to right) William T. Taylor, ’21, 
R. Beach, ’95, '97L, President of the Alumni Federation; Charles M. Lum, ’81; President Butler, “82, ’84PhD,;, John 

Jersey Alumni Club; Chellis A. Austin, ’98, 00L, Chairman of the Invitation Committee of the Dinner; (Rogers H- 
Alumni Federation; and Edward M. Healy, Jr., 


Annual Dinner of the 


Lost His Head 


cn South Field, an event in which twenty- 
six schools competed last year. 

Next he stated that he was pleased to 
report such rapid growth in the Club’s 
activities that he found it necessary to 
begin to departmentalize. The first group 
to be segregated, he decided, would be the 
golfers. This department had been placed 
in the capable hands of Bob Macheth, ’06, 
the South Orange boy with the golfing 
shape, whom he introduced as the first 
speaker. 

The great Macbeth arose majestically 
and after, with some difficulty, securing a 
proper stance, proceeded thus wise: First, 
he confirmed the President’s statement that 
golf must be made a separate service sta- 
tion and that he had therefore organized 
a club. The first duty of a mosquito he 
said was to buzz; therefore, the first sub- 
division of the club should be called the 
Buzzers. Whereupon, he proceeded there 
and then to organize the Buzzers Club 
without dues, constitution, by-laws, club- 
house or any other needless paraphernalia, 
and announced that the Buzzers were now 
open for invitations to give exhibitions on 
any local courses, in order of receipt of 
such invitations. 


Macbeth then said that another duty of 
a still more difficult nature had been 
assigned to him. He said that we realized 
that one square meal was far from a 
proper recompense for such a one as 
President Butler, to make the trip from 
Harlem Heights to the wilds of Jersey, 


THE FEAST OF THE JERSEY SKEETERS 


"20, Secretary of the New Jersey Alumni) Club: 


7231, newly elected Executive Secretar 


Skeeters, Denies He 


and that his committee had also been em- 
powered to secure and to present to the 
President a suitable gift. By a difficult 
process of elimination he unexpectedly had 
dug up a hitherto unpublished incident in 
the President’s career—“namely,” that 
President Butler had lost his head at Oak- 
land last fall and was now teeing off with 
a niblick. Then with that gracious tact and 
impressive dignity for which Bob is fa- 
mous, he requested the President to arise, 
made him first honorary member of the 
Buzzers and presented him with a driving 
iron. 

In accepting the high honor, the Pres- 
ident assured Macheth that he realized why 
Shakespeare had named one of his plays 
after him, but denied that he had lost his 
head. In commenting philosophically on 
the game of golf, he stated that he had 
“never seen a golfer who was in good 
health or on his game.” He concluded by 
remarking that “if the Buzzers are going 
to buzz, I shall be honored to buzz with 
them.” 

The Chairman then said that he had 
better state the actual facts, which were 
these: that when the President's driver 
broke, the ball went into the rough and 
the head on the green, and that the Pres- 
ident had wanted to play the head. 


The Chairman read a letter from Mr. 
Seymour L. Cromwell, President of the 
New York Stock Exchange, explaining 
that because of a death in his family he 
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of the Alumni Federation; George 
X. Fitch, ’02, President of the New 
Bacons ’96, Vice-President of the 
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was unable to be present as one of the 
speakers of the evening. 


Dr. W. Warren Giles, of the First Re- 
formed Church of East Orange, responded 
to the subject, “America as the Land of 
Opportunity.” In the course of a few min- 
utes of humorous anecdotes, exceptionally 
well told, the speaker defined golf as “a 
game played with a small ball pursued by 
elderly men too old to pursue anything 
else.” Dr. Giles gave a splendid talk, cit- 
ing several examples of marvelous success, 
things that can only be accomplished in a 
country such as ours, and then made a 
torceful plea for support of the Constitu- 
tion and the exercise of the ballot. 


President Butler, as the next speaker, re- 
marked that he was a bit tired at the sound 
of his own voice and suggested that, as it 
was a sort of family party, it might be 
more interesting for him to answer ques- 
tions. He then responded to the follow- 
ing requests: The future of the School of 
Mines; the University’s policy as regards 
women in the Law School; athletics and 
scholastic standing; what is the Univer- 
sity doing for the undergraduate in his 
spare time? 


The dinner was in the hands of three 
able committees, all of whom went around 
in par or better. Dashing Dal Haines, ‘13, 
and Honest Jim Robinson, ’04, ’06L, took 
in the funds. A balancing of the books 
indicates that these gentlemen served 
without pay. Ruford Franklin, Jr., 715, 
led the cheering from the floor. 


Prominent guests unable to appear were 
“Prof.” Levering Tyson, ’11AM, chicken- 
pox, and Trustee Stephen G. Williams, ’8], 
"°82L—doctors undecided whether it’s the 
same or not. Tyson's telegram to the Club 
read: “Find care of poultry extremely 
fascinating occupation. Am sorry its at- 
traction prevents my sharing other rustic 
delights with you tonight. Regards to all 
my fellow citizens of Jersey.” 

The departure of Charlie Proffitt, ’17, 
the brightest head in Alumni circles, into 
the field of law, was greatly deplored. 
Charlie brightened the dinner from the 
bald-headed row. 


More Skeeters responded to roll-call 
than have attended any previous Jersey 
Club rally. In addition to President But- 
ler, Dr. Giles, and the presiding officer, 
the following well-known Alumni sat at 
the guest table: Charles M. Lum, ’81; 
Rogers H. Bacon, 96; Chellis A. Austin, 
98; George R. Beach, °95, ’97L; William 
T. (Handsome Bill) Taylor, ’21, '23L, and 
Edward M. Healy, Jr., ‘20. 

Those present included: L. Abbett, 
‘86L; David Armstrong, B. R. Buffett, 
ORL; John D. Craven, ‘16, "18L; John K. 
Fitch, ‘02; Jonathon Force, ’10; W. C. 
Foster; Ruford Franklin, ’86, 88L; Ruford 
Franklin, Jr., ’16; Leon W. Gibson, ’09, 
12L; Robert Goodlatte, ‘06; William G. 
Gorman; P. Guerrieri, ’12; Dallas W. 
Haines, 13; A. P. Hawley; E. M. Healy; 


C. J. Holslag, 08S; Lewis Hornberger ; 
Lotier Hornberger; M. Jedel, 00P&S; Ira 
J. Katchen, '20, ’22L; Samuel Kaufman, 
"14, ’16L, ’716AM; W. I. Kimm, 715; Wil- 
lard V. King, 89; F. C. Lenbuscher, 80L; 
J. Levy, °13, '15SP&S; C. E. Lovejoy, 717; 
Charles M. Lum, ’81-; Ralph Lum, ’00; R. 
W. Macbeth, 06; C. D. Makepeace; Ed- 
ward McGarvey, 718, ’22L; Kenneth K. Mc- 
Laren; Arthur Y. Mecker, ’00; Clarence G. 
Mecks, ‘02; W. A. Meikleham, ’86; Louis 
A. Noble, ’83, '85L; Terry Parker, "94L; 
C. G. Proffitt, 17; J. L. Robinson, ’04; 
Charles A. Rosewater, "99P&S; George H. 
Sexsmith, '90P&S; Walter A. Stiefel, 712; 
Harry Steiner, "18, ’20L; M. Stratford; 
Fletcher Swain; E. R. Tappen; G. B. 
Tompkins, ‘05, 08P&S; D. S. Townsend, 
"10, '13L; A. J. Traub, '13Phar; George 
G. Tennat, VIL; L. Weiss, ’0OP&S; E. H. 
Whitehead, Henry C. Whitehead; W. O. 
Wiley, 782; W. D. Williams; L. S. Wolver- 
ton. 


Architects Get Together 


On Wednesday evening, January 16, an 
informal meeting and dinner was held at 
the Faculty Club for the purpose of dis- 
cussing important matters connected with 
the Alumni Association of the School of 
Architecture. 


It was deemed advisable to have the 
Alumni invited to the dinner and mecting 
held at the beginning of the school year 
and attended by Faculty and students; to 
hold a general mecting about the middle 
of February and to invite the Faculty, the 
Architectural Society and the students to 
it. and to arrange to have a large repre- 
sentation of the Alumni at the annual 
Masquerade Ball given by the Architec- 
tural Society. 

As to the program for Alumni Day it 
was suggested to have an exhibition of 
drawings, sketches and projects and to 
hold a nine-hour mock sketch with a real 
“charrette,” “niggering” and “rendu” by 
the Alumni, followed by immediate judg- 
ment and a tea served by the Faculty and 
Students. 


The group decided to call a meeting of 


the Board of Governors for Friday, Feb- 


ruary 1, to consider these suggestions. 


Those present were: A. Lobo, ’04; A. E. 
Flanagan, 710; T. Hamlin, ’14; H. V. 
Walsh, ’14; J. Baker, 719; J. Takakjian, 
"20: F. Hritz, ’21; G. Trofast-Gillette, ’21, 
and C. Contreras, ‘21. 

On Friday, February 1, a meeting of the 
Board was held at the Faculty Club and 
all the suggestions made at the informal 
meeting were presented and approved and 
steps taken to carry them out. CC, 


The Spring Term of the University 
started on last Wednesday, February 6. 
The examination period for the Winter 
Term covered the two previous weeks. 


Last Term there were 18,898 resident stu- 
dents at the University. The number tor 
the Spring session will be approximately 
the same. 


ed 


More of the 1912 Clan Roll In 


A twenty-five per cent. ‘increase in at- 
tendance makes the famous 1912 Class 
wonder why it did not begin monthly lunch- 
eons years ago. Men who had not been 
seen since college days dropped in to meet 
the old gang at Stewart’s Restaurant, 30 
Park Place, February 1. Eberhard Welle, 
who is helping build the New York-New 
Jersey vehicular tunnel which will enable 
him to drive in his car from home in Lake- 
view to work in the Woolworth Building, 
was there. B. H. Ahlers and J. C. Beam 
mingled with the bunch again. Rumor has. 
it that H. H. Anderson has returned to 
town after spending a year in Rome, Paris, 
Berlin, Geneva and London. Anderson has 
been studying oil and its relation to inter- 
national politics. He denied that Harry 
Sinclair asked him to remain away from 
Washington for a few months. He also 
denied that he is in any way connected 
with the firm that is manufacturing but- 
tons with pictures on them of a wild ele- 
phant marked G. O. P. and a teapot marked 
DOME tied to the elephant’s tail. “Buck” 
said that this story evidently is more of 
the Democratic campaign bunk, and insisted 
that he would not put his money into a 
company of that character. 


The luncheons will continue at Stewart's, 
the first Friday in every month, at 12:30. 
The next one will be held on March 7. 


Those present were: H. L. Mellen, R. J. 
Trimble, J. C. Beam, W. S. Dickson, J. C. 
Stone, W. F. Butcher, W. H. McArdle, 
G. F. McClelland, C. J. Finley, L. E. Lov- 
ett, William A. Gray, E. F. Verplanck, H. 
L. Lobsenz, H. F. Cornwall, Wiliam D. 
Ahearn, Henri C. Jacques, W. A. Stietel, 
Eberhard Welle, B. H. Ahlers, and Wil- 
liam Judson Timmons. 

W. J.T. 


— ae 


School of Business Gathering on 


Alumni Day 


The Alumni of the School of Business 
are planning a get-together on Alumni 
Day, February 12, in the form of a lunch- 
eon to be held at the Hotel Westminster, 
420 West 116th Street, at 1:15 P. M. The 
Committee in charge promises an interest- 
ing program, consisting of a very good 
luncheon at $1.00 per plate, musical enter- 
tainment of some sort, and nó long 
speeches. Invitations have been extended 
to the Faculty and students of the present 
senior class of the School, as well as to 
the Alumni. The affair will terminate 
sufficiently early to enable those who wish, 
to attend various other events, which are 
a part( of the-generab Alumni Day pro- 
gram. 
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Reynolds Benson, ’155, New Graduate cenit of Athletics 


A short time ago the announcement was 
made by Charles Halstead Mapes, ’85, 89 
Mines, Chairman of the University Com- 
mittee on Athletics, that Reynolds Ben- 
son, ‘15S, had been appointed successor to 
Robert W. Watt, ’16, as the Graduate Man- 
ager of Athletics. The selection meets 
with widespread approval in the Alumni 
circles and confirms a rumor which has 
persisted since it first became known that 
Bob Watt had resigned. 


The new Graduate Manager was popu- 
larly known in his undergraduate days as 
“Kid” Benson, his brother Claus C. Ben- 
"11, having first brought distinction 
to the family name at Columbia. The 
nickname has stuck by him ever since, and 
few Columbia people know him by “Rey- 
nolds.” 


son, 


He came to the University from the 
Horace Mann School, a school which has 
supplied Columbia with some of her best 
blood, including the Pulleyn brothers, Jack, 
714, and Bob, ’23, Charley Lee, '15, R. B. 
Haines, 719, and Sidney Waldecker, ’21. 


Young Benson immediately followed in 
the footsteps of his brother, who had been 
active about the Campus in athletics and 
other extra-curricula activities. He played 
on the Varsity basketball teams of 1911-12, 
1912-13, 1913-14, and 1914-15, being cap- 
tain of the team in his senior year. 


The team, so well known as the “Light- 
ning Five,” won the intercollegiate cham- 
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REYNOLDS BENSON, 
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(This photograph was taken during Benson’s un- 


dergraduate days, when he was playing Varsity 
basketball. No other picture of the new Graduate 
Manager of Athletics was available. 


pionship in 1911-12 and in 1913-14 tied 
with Cornell for first place honors. 

He also played in the outfeld of the 
baseball teams in 1915 and 1916. The team 
of 1916 was captained by Bob Watt. Andy 
Coakley calls it the best college baseball 
team he ever saw. It was widely rated 
at the top in college circles. 

Reynolds Benson was on the Student 
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Board in 1915, cheer leader during the first 
season of football, a Nacom and a mem- 
ber of the Delta Kappa Epsilon Frater- 
nity. 

He holds the degree of Metallurgical En- 
gineer, having spent two years in civil en- 
gineering and three years with metallurgy. 

At the outbreak of the War, he en- 
listed in the air service, spending consider- 
able time as an instructor in various flying 
camps throughout the country, and later 
serving thirteen months ‘n France. While 
in France, Benson was attached to the 
French Army day and night bombing 
squadrons, and was decorated with the 
Croix de Guerre for bravery in action. 

He took over the office of Graduate Man- 
ager of Athletics on February 1. 


Bob Watt expects to spend a few weeks 
at his home in Hamburg, N. J., before 
going into business downtown. He has 
announced no definite plans for the future, 
other than taking this little vacation. 


On Monday night, the New York Ath- 
letic Club defeated the varsity sabre team 
in the national junior sabre championship 
tournament. Elliott Bell, George W. Little 
and John Fuertes composed the Columbia 
team. 


Lou Gehrig, ’25, who was the star of 
the baseball team last spring, will be with 
the New York Yankees throughout the 
coming season. His club had hopes of 
sending him to a minor league team for 
further seasoning but the remaining clubs 
in the American League would not waiver 
on him. 
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Taking Stock 


Let us take an inventory of our athletic 
wares. The first half of the indoor season 
has come to an end. During the past two 
weeks the undergraduate body has been 
busy with the annual mid-year examina- 
tions and has had little time for athletics. 
What time has been spent in the gym- 
nasium has been more for the purpose of 
keeping in condition and for getting in 
the daily dozen than for regular practice 
sessions under the direction of the various 
squad coaches. 

The basketball team has come through 
its schedule so far with ten victories and 
one defeat. The wrestling team is un- 
beaten in four meets. The fencing team 
has yet to engage in an intercollegiate 
contest, but has won the metropolitan 
junior foils championship and has made a 
commendable showing in many ether 
matches about the city. 

The swimming team has lost its only 
meet of the season, while the water polo 
men won their sole match, both being 
with the University of Pennsylvania. The 
track men have not been so active in the 
indoor board floor campaign as in recent 
years and nothing can be said of their 
victories or defeats. 

The crew squad, of course, will not 
get into competition until gentle spring 
officially takes charge of the weather bu- 
reau. As for baseball, the pitchers and 
the catchers make their first appearance 
in the gymnasium next Monday atternoon 
under the guidance of Andy Coakley and 
some line on the prospects for the coming 
season may be secured from the turnout. 

The rifle men are preparing for the 
approaching National Rifle Association 
matches. Recently, they placed second in 
an intercollegiate shoot in which some 13 
colleges competed. 

So, the record compiled by Columbia 
representatives has been encouraging, and 
can be taken as an indication of the gen- 
eral healthy condition of athletics at the 
University. The day has evidently passed 
when Columbia teams are doomed to de- 
teat before the opening whistle. The 
period of athletic poverty which tollowed 
the war is now a matter of the past and 
much praise for the improvement in the 
athletic situation must go to Bob Watt 
for his valuable efforts and work on Mor- 
ningside. 

He came into office at the most trying 
and discouraging moment and handled the 
million and one duties of the office of 
Graduate Manager with such tact and abil- 
ity that the Lion came back, and came 
back strony. 

The time has not arrived, though, in 
the 1923-1924 campaign when we can def- 
initely say that the year has been a suc- 
cess for the basketball team or for the 
wrestlers or for any of the other squads 
at the University. 

The basketball team is now facing the 
most important part of its schedule. Only 
three games have been played in the League 
and the two victories which have been 
registered in Columbia’s favor have been 
scored on the Columbia court. 

Cornell, which is at the present tied 
with the Lion for first place, will have 
to be plaved at Ithaca and Morningside. 
Yale, champions last year, with Sam Pite, 
leading scorer of the League, still throwing 
baskets from almost any point on the court, 
in the line-up, will be played before the 
Alumni on Lincoln’s Birthday and later 
on in the season at New Haven. 

Dartmouth also has an engagement on 
Morningside, while both Princeton and 
Pennsylvania have to be played on foreign 
courts. The Penn court is a very diff- 


cult one and in spite of the Red and Blue's 
defeat in the opening League game of 
the season, the game at Philadelphia will 
be extremely close and hard fought 
throughout. A recent change in the 
Quaker lineup has greatly strengthened 
the team. 

It is needless to add that the game at 
Princeton gives promise of developing into 
one of the most interesting of the season, 

Thus, the road ahead ot the Columbia 
team is a difficult one. | 

Every college in the League is repre- 
sented by a strong and well coached team 
and if Columbia can weather the opposition 
which les in the immediate future, the 
first championship since 1911-12 will come 
to Morningside. The success of the sea- 
son depends upon the games yet to be 
played. The past is only of use in that it 
forms some basis for a comparison with 
the other members of the League and 
even this can be of very little value this 
year, 

For instance, Yale beat Cornell, Prince- 
ton toyed with Yale, and Cornell penetrated 
the Princeton defense with ease. Columbia 
can only hope that her basketball team will 
live up to the reputation which some of the 
more enthusiastic have bestowed on it. 

The wrestlers have beaten City College, 
Brooklyn Polytechnic, Syracuse and Har- 
vard. Before the close of the season, 
Lehigh, West Point. Cornell, present 
champions of the wrestling league, and 
others of like merit will be met on the 
mat. The championship tournament will 
be held at New Haven, Yale playing host 
to the League. 

The squad is a good one and appears to 
be strong in every class with the excep- 


tion of the heavyweight class and pos- 
sibly in the 135-pound class. 

The showing of the men in the Intercol- 
legiate Tournament will determine the 
ranking of the team with the other col- 
leges of the country. 

The water polo team is made up of 
veteran material for the most part, al- 
though the men are rather light. Prince- 
ton, present champions, and Yale will be 
our strongest opponents. There is no 
means available of comparing Columbia 
with these two teams. The swimmers are 
weak unless the two mainstays on the 
squad weather the mid-term examination. 

One last warning must be sent out before 
this obituary or encomium, call it what- 
ever you want to, ends. Ineligibility has 
ruined more than one Columbia team. The 
examination marks will be announced 
shortly. They may add strength to the 
basketball, wrestling, swimming, water 
polo, fencing teams, and then they may 
not. 


Alumni Notes 


’81 L—Charles F. Beach has been re- 
elected as Secretary of the College des 
Etrangers, ot Paris, a position that he 
has held since the organization of the 
college in 1916. He is also a director 
and a member of the executive commit- 
tee. The purpose of the College des 
Etrangers is to bring into contact 
foreign professors, students, and lovers 
of art, and the intellectual forces ot 
France. 

"83 Mines—James Brown was recently 
elected President of the British Empire 
Chamber ot Commerce. An article 
describing his election appears in the 
January issue of the Monthly Journal of 
the British Empire Chamber of Commerce 
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’88 Mines—Octave B. Hebert is now 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Parker 
Ventilation Company, Inc., at 17 West 
42nd Street. New York. His concern 
specializes in sheet metal work in con- 
nection with heating and ventilating 
svstems, and is the successor of the 
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Parker Sheet Metal Works, which made 
many notable installations in the city 
and vicinity. Hebert resides at 131 West 
87th Street, New York. 

"87 P&S—J. Gardner Smith is justly 
proud of his two grown-up daughters. 
He writes that Marguerite L. (Teachers 
Colleve, ’16”18AM) was elected to the 
State Legislature in 1920 and 1921. “She 
is,’ he states, “the first woman in the 
world to hold a gavel, and the only 
woman in the United States thus tar 


reelected to the Legislature.” Smith's 
other daughter, Genevieve E., expects 
to receive a B. S. from T. C. in 1924. 


’"96P&S—The News does not know 
how long A. T. McCormack has filled 
his present position, but a letterhead 
which came to the office a few days ago 
reminds us that he is State Health 
Officer for the State of Kentucky. 
McCormack’s address is 532 West Main 
Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 

?00— Rudolph I. Coffee, Ph.D., Rabbi 
of Temple Sinai, Oakland, California, 
has been appointed a member of the 
State Board of Charities and Corrections 
by Governor F. W. Richardson. A 
short time ago he led a successful cain- 
paign, as chairman of the “Save our 
Sequoias” Committee, to acquire a 
grove of 180 acres, containing 12,000 
redwood trees, thus giving Oakland the 
finest collection of redwoods of any 
city in the world. 


02,23 Hon—Duncan H. Browne has 
just accepted the rectorship of St. 
James’s Church, Chicago, the mother 
church of that city, where he expects 
to take up his residence in the early part 
of March. Browne’s present address is 
the Dean’s House. St. John’s Cathedral, 
Denver, Colorado. 

’707—-Mark R. Harrington recently 
received an appointment as 2nd Lieuten- 
ant, S.S., Officers Reserve Corps. Har- 
rington’s address is care of Museum of 
the American Indian, Broadway at 155th 
Street, New York. 

708S—E. R. Alexander, who was the 
bantamweight on Columbia’s first wrest- 
ling team, is now wrestling with chaps 
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even smaller than bantams. As pres- 
ident of the Alexander Laboratories, 
bacteriological and physiological chem- 
ists, of Kansas City, Missouri, Alexander 
has “thrown” many of the bacteria in 
the vicinity, while the others are keeping 
under cover. Alexander was formerly 
with E. R. Squibb and Sons, of Kansas 
City. He is now living at 415 West 
63rd Street, of that City. 
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NEWS 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


Ludwig van Beethoven, of whom 

it has been said that he was the 
greatest of all musicians. A generation 
later was born the Steinway Piano, which 
is acknowledged to be the greatest of all 
pianofortes. What a pity it is that the 
greatest master could not himself have 
played upon the greatest instrument — 
that these two could not have been born 
together! Though the Steinway was de- 
nied Beethoven, it was here in time for 


©) the 26th of March, 1827, died 


Liszt and Rubinstein, for Wagner, Berlioz 
and Gounod. And today, a still greater 
Steinway than these great men knew, 
responds to the touch of Paderewksi, 
Rachmaninoff and Hofmann. Such, in 
fact, are the fortunes of time, that today, 
this Instrument of the Immortals, 
this piano, more perfect than any 
Beethoven ever dreamed of, can be pos- 
sessed and played and cherished not only 
by the few who are the masters of music, 
but by the many who are its lovers. 
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A MATTER OF PRINCIPLE.—A letter in this 
week’s News from Knowlton Durham, ’01, presents a 
challenge to all alumni as citizens. He has pleaded his 
cwn cause so well that there is little that we can add to it. 

In our humble opinion as a citizen, and we believe 
the News is a citizen, the question of the bonus is one 
of principle and that alone. College men all over the 
country should be outstanding in their attempts to uphold 
the right in any question of principle. We believe the 
bonus is wrong in principle because it seeks to place the 
services of the young men of the country, those college 
men and others who went to its defense willingly and 
cheerfully when the country needed them, upon a basis 
of monetary obligation to compensate them against loss. 
The theory of adjusted compensation is that the service 
men, when they enlisted, made a contract with the gov- 
ernment representing the stay-at-homes, and that the 
Government made a sharp bargain and underpaid the 
service men but that it was an implied obligation of that 
contract that the service men should not lose economically 


by reason of their service; that the Government having 
paid civilian workers more money or higher wages than 
its military defenders, owes the latter the difference, this 
having been computed to be the same for all—namely, 
a dollar a day for home service and a dollar and a quarter 
for overseas service, and that amount it is now contem- 
plated to make good to the arms-bearing population. In 
other words those who bore arms were permitted to util- 
ize the war as a source of private profit, and if enlistment 
entailed any economic hardship, it is encumbent upon 
those who remained in civil life to make good the loss. 

This scheme repudiates the entire theory of service 
which underlies enduring democratic government, because 
it presumes that no citizen or group of citizens can right- 
fully be asked to serve as defenders of the nation unless 
those who do not bear arms pledge themselves to furnish 
complete economic indemnification for every loss sus- 
tained. It is menacing because it seems designed to create 
a distinction in the public mind between the citizen and 
the soldier. It is repugnant to every idea of patriotism 
because service is not a commodity. 

It seems to us that college men should go on record 
against adjusted compensation as a matter of principle. 
If university men, presumably leaders in the communi- 
ties in which they live, are not willing to come out cour- 
ageously and fight this thing instead of soft-pedalling the 
argument against it or pulling out the loud stop for tax 
reduction—the call to the pocketbook instead of the call 
to the ideal—we are in a pretty sorry state of affairs. 


A COLUMBIA CABINET OF ABILITY.—The 
passing of Charlie Proffitt and Bob Watt means the com- 
ing to alumni administrative circles of a new group of 
young men. We have already referred in these columns 
to Bill Taylor’s advent, and last week the News columns 
announced Watt’s successor, Reynolds Benson, ’15S. In 
this issue we have additional information that Nicholas 
McDowell McKnight, ’21, has accepted the leadership 
of the Employment Office—the portfolio of Secretary of 
Labor, Taylor being Secretary of State, Benson, Secre- 
tary of War, and’ Ben) Hubbard, the Graduate Treasurer 
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of Kings Crown, Secretary of the Interior. We are sure 
the departure of the former incumbents of several of 
these positions was not made necessary by signing any 
oil leases. ° 
Whenever any tried and true veterans in the service 
depart from an active field, it is only natural to question 
why, and to suspect that perhaps they did not regard 
that field as thoroughly worthwhile. In the present in- 
stance we have ample reassurance to the contrary. The 
first evidence is the speeches Watt and Proffitt made at 
the luncheon held in their honor last Saturday at the 
Columbia University Club. Every alumnus who heard 
those speeches was proud to think that Columbia had 
had the services of two such men in such important 
diplomatic posts for any length of time, and their recital 
of the responsibilities of the positions which they had 
held made it perfectly evident that they felt there was a 
thoroughly important job to be done in each of them. 
The other evidence is the fact that as soon as positions 
of this kind become vacant young men are speedily found 
to occupy them. The Taylor-Benson-Hubbard-Mc- 
Knight combination, covering as it does practically the 
whole combined student-alumnt field from every angle, 
ought to be an extremely effective and powerful group. 
We advise President Butler to look to his laurels in the 
future, for the thought of the above-mentioned quartet 
makes us firm in our conviction that rosy days are ahead. 


ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS.—To those 
alumni who were the recipients of favors at the hands 
of the Columbia Service Bureau in Paris during the late 
war, news of the continued progress of the work of the 
American University Union in Europe will be more than 
welcome. A report dated January, 1924, has just been 
received and in it we note with a great deal of pleasure 
a statement of the year’s work at the Union, written by 
our friend, Horatio S. Krans, 94. 

Although the Union started out as a war organization 
its usefulness as a reconstruction agency and a post-war 
liaison was soon demonstrated. Krans’s weekly letters 
to the News during and after the war kept us abreast 
of his many-sided activity. We have heard little of it 
since, except as gleaned from annual reports. It is good 
to know of the progress that is being made, and to 
realize the value of this war-born child of American 
academic life. 

We learn, for example, that the Union now occupies 
quarters which meet the demands of the work which it 
is doing. It is a bureau of information for Americans 
at home who wish to study abroad, and the scope of the 
inquiries is not limited to strictly educational necessities 
by any means. Reciprocally, it is a bureau of informa- 
tion for the French. With American students actually 
abroad, however, the Union is chiefly concerned, and 
according to Union registration for the year ending 
March 1, 1923, there were 1,392 Americans studying in 
France alone, hailing from forty-one states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and representing 166 American institu- 
tions. These students are scattered among fifty French 


institutions in Paris and throughout the provinces. 

It is probable that the large number of students at 
present in France will increase with the years. For gen- 
erations Americans, if they studied abroad, had the habit 
of going to Germany. Even before the war, however, 
there had grown up a feeling that we had learned and 
assimilated, so far as method was concerned, what Ger- 
man universities had to offer, and that American youth 
had best be off to pleasant pastures new—to France, to 
England—to familiarize themselves with other methods 
and other points of view. Many were of the opinion 
that a good dose of Latin culture was the thing most 
needed. The war came and during hostilities the teach- 
ing of German in schools, colleges, and universities was 
almost supplanted by the teaching of French, which still 
holds in large measure the ground it then won. Finally, 
countless contacts established with France during the 
war rendered American institutions far more exacting 
than formerly. Now schools show a marked preference 
for teachers of French who can speak a language that 
can be understood by Frenchmen—a demand which a 
few years since might have seemed fantastic. 

The American University Union is not in existence to 
encourage American students to foregather socially 
among themselves—to perform the functions of the 
American fraternity or club. It tries to thrust students 
out into the current of French life and thought as much 
as possible, to discourage their flocking together and to 
encourage them to cultivate French acquaintances. 

In short, the Union has become an institution well nigh 
indispensable to the efficient activity, comfort and well- 
being of American students in France, and we are glad 
that in this all important peace program Columbia 1s so 
well represented in the person of its popular war repre- 
sentative, Horatio S. Krans. 


ENDOWMENT “DRIVE” VS. AN ANNUAL 
ALUMNI FUND.—“Whatever be the time select- 
ed for intensive collections to replenish the alumni fund. 
it is desirable that the system which Dartmouth employs 
for supplying money to pay its current bills be recognized 
as an established factor in the alumni life. 

“We have our choice between entering upon a gruel- 
ling campaign to secure a permanent endowment and 
undergoing a much less strenuous annual campaign to 
procure the equivalent of interest on an endowment. 
Thus far it has been found more feasible to resort to the 
latter expedient. It comes easier for most of us to give. 
year after year, the small sum which represents a year’s 
interest on $1,000 or $5,000 than it would to raise the 
principal sum outright and give it over to the college 
to invest. Bevond doubt this involves, in the course ot 
years, the giving of more money than an endowment 
contribution would involve: but it has the merit of being 
a system which we can work with and which so widely 
distributes the individual burdens as to produce infinitely 
less hardship. After consideration it is apparently the 
general agreement that, the benefits far outweigh the 
objections. n Ehke Dartuiouth Alumni Magazine. 
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Bronze Lion of Heroic Size to Be 1899’s Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


The Class of 1899 has decided upon a 
remarkably unique gift to the University, 
on the occasion of the celebration of its 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary, in June, 1924. 
It has followed a traditional policy to the 
extent that the members of Classes after a 
lapse of years have recognized their obliga- 
tion to present a substantial gift to the 
University of which they are Alumni, but 
in originality it has departed from the 
trodden path. 


The gift will take the form of a bronze 
lion of heroic size, mounted on a pedestal 
of granite. The conception of the work is 
based on the fact that the Lion has been 
selected by the students for some recent 
years as the symbol of or emblem for, the 
Columbia Spirit. Like the Bull Dog of 
Yale, the famous Army Mule, the curious 
Goat of the Navy, the Bears of California 
and Brown, and the Tiger of Princeton, 
the Lion is the adopted animal of Colum- 
bia: and its mighty roar will be the moving 
force of the future as the College yells 
of the assembled multitudes urge the teams 
on to victory. 


Designed by Frederick Roth 


The design has been entrusted to the 
hands of the well known sculptor, Fred- 
erick G. R. Roth, formerly President of 
the National Sculpture Society, and one of 
the foremost animalière sculptors of 
America. It marks an epoch-making period 
in fostering and emphasizing the new 
Columbia enthusiasm; and the idea has 
met with an unbounded welcome by the 
authorities of the University and has been 
gladly acclaimed by the Alumni and the 
student body. 


There are many Lions famed in history 
and art. From the old world as far back 
as the early Renaissance, we find the fam- 
ous Lions of St. Marks at Venice, and 
later, during the real Renaissance, the Lion 
at Florence—the Bargello of Donatello— 
followed by the early nineteenth century 
Lion of Thorwaldsen, known as the Lion 
of Lucerne, and the great French Belfort 
Lion, and finally the massive creatures at 
the foot of the magnificent monument to 
Lord Nelson in Trafalgar Square in Lon- 
don. In the New World there are the 
Lions at the Art Institute in Chicago and 
those curious uncouth lions in front of 
the Public Library in New York City. 

But now we are to have another Lion— 
real and virile, truly artistic and natural. 
The Lion of Roth is a masterpiece—a mag- 
nificent creature, impressive in design and 
notably marvellous in execution. 


From whatever standpoint we approach 

the work of the artist, it will be found 
more than satisfying. Its beauty, its dignity 
and power will call for admiration. Un- 
conventional in posture, it gives vital ex- 
pression in a gloriously effective manner 


Gift to University 


to a realism beyond belief. The figure of 
the Lion itself is true to life. As it ap- 
pears in an advancing attitude—roaring— 
expressed with perfect symmetry of con- 
cept—with his muscles contracted, his tail 
outstretched, his powerful limbs ready for 
action, it seems alive with nervous tension 
and majestic vigor. It is a splendid addi- 
tion to the Art of New York, and the 
hunter and naturalist will surely appreciate 
the potentiality of the creation; while as an 
actual work of perfection in Art, it will 
stand supreme, 


Located at Baker Field 


The location of the statue has, after all, 
been happily chosen. It will occupy the 
loftiest height on a mammoth rocky pinnacle 
at Baker Field, the new Columbia athletic 
field, made possible through the generosity 
of Mr. George F. Baker. The original 
idea of erecting the statue in front of a 
new proposed Student Hall on the Univer- 
sity grounds finally gave way, due to the 
persuasive arguments of the Trustees and 
members of the Committee, as well as the 
necessities of the situation; and it was de- 
termined to place the statue on the new 
Columbia playground where for all time it 
will remain as the realistic mascot to all 
the students and alunini and to the mem- 
bers of the team as they put forth their 
valiant efforts to conquer in behalf of their 
Alma Mater—ever an incentive to success 
and inspiration to victory. 


The Class of 1899 has always recognized 
the crying need for athletics as a vital 
factor in University life—not so much for 
the ambition for winning teams but, what 
is more important, to vivify the spirit 
which strives in unison with their fellows 
for loyalty and to stress the associations 
which spring therefrom. In 1909 as its 
Decennial Gift, together with the Class of 
1884Mines, South Field was levelled for 
an athletic field. The contribution of these 
classes for this object made one of the 
most important University gifts. Few 
have served a more uscful and essential 
purpose. The class also gave an ambulance 
to the Field Service and shared in the ex- 
penses of the Columbia Service Bureau in 


Next Week 


This issue of the News was neces- 
sarily put to press before the happen- 
ings of Alumni Day, Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 12 (Lincoln's Birthday), could be 


reported. A good portion of next 
week’s number will, therefore, be de- 
voted to that event, which was one of 
the best Columbia reunions for Alumni 
of the whole University ever held. 


France during the World War. On Alum- 
ni Day, 1921, it presented to the University 
a bronze tablet by Jo Davidson, in fond 
memory of its classmate, John Purroy 
Mitchel, ’99, Ex-Mayor of the City of 
New York, who died valiantly in the ser- 
vice of his country. Such a record is 
worthy of mention at this time in connec- 
tion with its present gift as a crowning 
example of abiding faith and undying love 
for the University. 

The Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Com- 
mittee of the class has been emboldened 
and inspired by this story of devotion to 
an ideal. A wave of optimism for the 
years to come has enveloped its work. It 
will be around this great statue, typifying 
this ideal, that rallies and reunions will be 
held. The Lion will be famed in poems 
and songs. The tales of the contests will 
here be unfolded and the captains ot the 
teams will urge their men to upright effort. 
The cheers of the students and the Alumni 
will mingle with that intangible but won- 
drous roar of victory as the teams sweep 
on to make history and to embiazon that 
Columbia spirit, proud and mighty, which 
must live and exist forever. The hopes 
of the members of the Committee are 
bound to be fulfilled in the rousing and 
ringing cheers as they roll out along the 


banks of the historic Hudson in praise of 


Columbia. 


The Reunion Committees 


The officers of the Twenty-Fifth Anni- 
versary Committee are as follows: Chair- 
man, Ernest A. Cardozo; Vice-Chairman, 
Harold H. Oddie; Secretary, Oscar R. 
Lichtenstein; Treasurer, James D. Pell; 
ex-officio, Otto H. Hinck, President, °99 
College and Howard Chapman, President, 
"99 Science. 


George S. Hellman is chairman of the 
sub-committee on the Memorial; William 
Morrill is chairman of the Committee on 
Costumes, etc.; James D. Pell is Chairman 
of the Committee on the Outdoor Celebra- 
tion, and Frank S. Hackett is Chairman of 
the Book Committee. The other members 
of the Committee include: (College) 
Charles A. Baker, Harold H. Bowman, 
George Ehret, Jr., Henry C. Eldert, Ber- 
nard M. L. Ernst, Arthur A. Fowler, 
George S. Hellman, Walter S. Kellogg, 
George Matthews, Charles Moran, Fashton 
DePeyster, Geoffrey Parsons, Ernest C. 
Ropes, Frederick K. Seward, Charles H. 
Tuttle, Warren M. Van Name, Moritz 
Wormser, Hans Zinsser; (Science) Morti- 
mer D. Bryant, William B. Bryant, R. 
Richard Bigelow, Henry C. Carpenter, 
Philip Godwin, Ainsley C. Oakley, Henry 
A. Perkins, Bradford Darrach, Louis M. 
Rossi, Benjamin Tilt, Carl Hans Von 
Baur, sänd Rhinelander Waldo. 
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The Saguenay Expedition 


(Contributed by a Member of the Party) 


Early in May of 1923 a company inter- 
ested in the development of certain pro- 
jects in the vicinity of the Saguenay River 
inquired of Dr. Charles P. Berkey, Pro- 
fessor of Geology at Columbia, as to the 
possibilities of carrying on geologic in- 
vestigations in the area about Lake St. 
John and the Saguenay River to the St. 
Lawrence. The result of the inquiry was 
the organization of what become known 
as the “Saguenay Expedition,” composed 
of Columbia men. The members of the 
organization were: 


Chief: Charles P. Berkey, professor of 
geology; Field Boss: R. J. Colony, ’22AM, 
assistant professor of geology; Leaders of 
Field Parties: Dr. H. N. Coryell, instructor 
in geology, and T. P. Clendenin, ’21S; 
Chemist: R. S. Jones; Assistant Geolo- 
gists: H. A. Meyerhoff, 719, ’22AM, cura- 
tor of palaeontology, and E. A. Kilinski, 
21, ’23AM, assistant in geology; Inter- 
preter and Assistant Geologist: E. E. 
Gyss, ’20, ’23S. 

The object of the expedition, which cov- 
ered all of last summer, was to carry on 
a search for possible economic resources. 


Area Covered 


The expedition covered some ten thous- 
sand square miles. A strip of country a 
hundred miles broad from Lake St. John 
to the St. Lawrence was examined; and a 
rough reconnaissance was undertaken south 
of the St. Lawrence in the Eastern Prov- 
inces of Canada. 


One acquainted with the country at all 
will readily appreciate that various means 
of transportation would have to be utilized 
to cover the region. The region about 
Lake St. John and the Saguenay to Bagot- 
ville covered by roads traversable by auto 
was investigated by Prof. Colony and Mr. 
Gyss with the help of the expedition’s 
official “mud scow.” Most of the country 
beyond a radius of ten miles from Lake 
St. John is simply an endless and a track- 
less forest. The roads are exceedingly 
poor, very few and far between. Here 
canoes were necessary to get into the coun- 
try. But where the streams and lakes give 
out, a man is his own pack horse. 


The area to the west and south of Lake 
St. John was covered by Dr. Coryell and 
Mr. Kilinski with the aid of four Indian 
guides. The area to the north and east of 
the Lake received attention from Mr. Clen- 
denin and Mr. Meyerhoff, likewise in the 
company of Indian guides. Later in the 
season the parties were reorganized to 
cover other regions. Dr. Coryell with two 
Indians made a wagon trip from Grande- 
Baie to Baie-St. Paul. Mr. Gyss started 
from Grande-Baie, too, but he worked east 
and south to St. Simeon, using wagons, 
canoes and man power to get over the 


ground. Mr. Kilinski likewise left from 
Grande-Baie. His trip, however, took him 
to Malbaie and he had to foot it all the 
way, using man-power for transporting 
food and equipment. At the same time 
Mr. Clendenin and Mr. Meyerhoff were 
weathering a stormy trip down the St. 
Marguerite just north of the Saguenay and 
parallel to it. 
General Geology 


The country north of the St. Lawrence 
investigated by members of the expedition 
is a part of the Laurentian Peneplain. It 
has been uplifted, glaciated and is now be- 
ing cut into by streams. Lake St. John 1s 
a down-faulted area or basin in this pene- 
plain. It serves as a temporary reservoir 
for the waters of a number of good sized 
rivers from the mountains to the north, 
west and south. All this water then finds 
its way out through the Grande and Petite 
De Charge by way of the Saguenay, a gla- 
cial gorge, to the St. Lawrence River. 

In the Lake St. John basin are found 
Cambrian and Ordovician rocks of moder- 
ate thicknesses. One other small area 
north of the Saguenay shows rocks of later 
age than Pre-Cambrian. These occur in 
the area bounded by the Saguenay at the 
south and the Shipshaw River to the west 
and north. Here there is a series of down- 
faulted blocks, tilted somewhat to the north 
with Trenton limestone, and a little Utica 
shale in the extreme northern part of the 
area exposed at the surface. 

The greater part of this region consists 
of Laurentian gneiss, one of the parties 
seeing nothing but it for two months. In- 
truded into the gneiss is a great mass of 
anorthosite, a rock made up primarily of 
one mineral, basic plagioclase feldspar. 
The party under Mr. Clendenin spent al- 
most a month in getting over such an in- 
trusion. One can hardly imagine anything 
more monotonous geologically than travel- 
ling on one mineral for a month. There is 
a later granite intrusive known as Rober- 
val granite, taking its name from the little 
town on Lake St. John, where it was first 
described. There are other outcrops of it 
about the country, but none very extensive. 


A Glaclated Peneplain 


Physiographically the Lake St. John- 
Saguenay country is a glaciated peneplain 
very young in its present erosion cycle. It 
is studded with glacial lakes and its streams 
are clear and swift. flowing mostly in nar- 
row gorge like valleys. Many of these 
lakes occur high up in the mountains com- 
pletely surrounded by wonderful growths 
of a soft-wood forest. Such places would 
make wonderful summer homes were it not 
for the myriads of back flies, mosquitoes 
and other insect hordes. Swamp areas are 
not infrequent and savanes are met con- 
stantly. These last are extended flatiareas 


with a slight sotl cover; hence giving rise 
to a very meager forest growth. 


Difficulties of Travel 


Most of the traveling was done by canoe. 
A party of six men starting out had two 
canoes, eighteen feet long and some thirty- 
eight inches wide. Sufficient provisions 
were taken to keep a party in the field 
about four weeks. Meats such as bacon 
and ham were among the provisions, as 
no stock was taken of the possibilities of 
getting fresh meat in the field. The parties 
were not in the field very long, however, 
before rabbits, partridges or muskrats 
graced the “table,” and trout or pike were 
sizzling in the skillets. 

Streams and lakes held out fairly well, 
but lakes are not continuous and the 
streams at times have rapids that are un- 
navigable. In such cases it was necessary 
to transport everything on one’s back. a 
pastime known as portaging. It is very 
pleasant pastime indeed when the sun is 
high in the heavens, the air is thick with 
flies and mosquitoes, the trail traverses 
hills and valleys and burned forest to boot. 
It was seldom that one carried less than 
fifty pounds on the portage, and it was more 
often nearer the hundred mark. On one 
trip three men started out with almost five 
hundred pounds, they split this into three 
parts and marched down the trail with it. 

Traversing was done to the left and 
right of the main line of travel with the 
compass for guide. On these traverses the 
men tore through underbrush, climbed 
mountains, forded streams, stumbled over 
fallen trees especially in burnt areas, slid 
down mountain sides, met up with moose 
and bear; in short did everything but get 
entirely lost or killed. 

The parties usually followed trails when 
portaging. Some of these trails had been 
used but little: hence were hard to tollow 
for often times even the blazes were gone. 
The going was hard on the feet because 
of the narrowness of the trails, which were 
filled with timber falls and rocks. 

One of the parties toward the latter 
part of the season undertook a trip consist- 
ing of a seventy-five mile portage. To- 
ward the end of this trip with food run- 
ning low, the three men entered country 
that was simply trackless and very rugged. 
They were making their way to a possible 
road by means of a lake shore, when the 
shore suddenly gave out. To go around 
the mountain may have meant two or three 
days’ march; to go over the mountain with 
packs would have been a superhuman task. 

The worst things that the men had to 
contend with were black flies and mos- 
quitoes. Nets and fly dope were used, these 
seldom gave other than temporary relief, 
however. On one of his traverses Mr. 
Meyerhof found himself between three 
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cubs and a mother bear. He promptly 
made a rapid exit. In August this same 
party, while on the Marguerite River, ran 
into a snow storm. The season had been 
an unusually dry one until the last of 
August. After that in the case of the 
northern party there was occasional snow, 
but the others had to contend with cold 
rains and plenty of those. The days were 
usually warm when not rainy, right up to 
the last of September, but the nights even 
in August were quite cold. 


Fish and Game 


This area is quite a paradise for the 
hunter and fisherman. Moose aplenty, cari- 
bou, now and then a bear, and an occa- 
sional deer represent the larger game. Of 
the smaller variety partridge, wild duck, 
rabbit and muskrat occur in large number. 
Rabbits are so plentiful in places that at 
night they run all over one while he sleeps 
or at least tries to. 

Most all streams in this area flow swiftly, 
hence trout abounds here. It 1s the speck- 
led variety and when fried has no equal 
ior taste. The pike is found in the lakes. 
Oiten one of them makes a meal for six 
healthy men. 


Faculty Notes 

Thomas D. Wood, ’91P&S, of Teachers’ 
College, has been re-elected a member of 
the Board of Councillors of the Eye Sight 
Conservation Council of America, which 
is conducting a nationwide campaign to 
remedy defective vision among industrial 
workers and school children. Columbia has 
taken the lead among educational institu- 
tions in aiding this reform, through its 
Summer Session. 


Marston T. Bogert, 90, ’94Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Organic Chemistry, will address 
a joint meeting of the Rhode Island sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society, 
the Providence Engineering Society and 
the Chemical Department of Brown Uni- 
versity at a public meeting in the audito- 
rium of the new Jesse Metcalf Chemical 
Laboratory of Brown University on the 
evening of Tuesday, February 19. The 
subject of the address will be “Science 
and Art in the Perfume Industry.” 


The funeral of Mrs. Ada Smith Mat- 
thews, wife of Brander Matthews, '71, 
73L, '04Hon, Professor of Dramatic Lit- 
erature, was held in St. Paul’s Chapel at 
the University at ten o'clock Wednesday 
morning, February 6. She was buried in 
Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn. Mrs. 
Matthews died February 4 in her home at 
337 West 87th Street, after an illness of 
three years’ duration. 

Mrs. Matthews was the daughter of Dr. 
Walter Smith, a London physician. She 
came to this country in 1868 and was mar- 
ried to Brander Matthews in the Little 
Church Around the Corner, New York, on 
May 10, 1873. 
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A Man of Ideals 


(Address by Raymond C. Kno 


’03, Chaplain of the University, at the regular chapel 


x 
service, Wednesday, February 6, the day of the funeral of the late Woodrow Wilson). 


On this day, when the entire nation 
mourns the passing of one of its great 
citizens, we instinctively desire to express 
our heartfelt sympathy to his bereaved 
family and also to offer our own tribute of 
honor and esteem as we assemble in the 
presence of Him Who is the author of life, 
and to Whom all life returns. 

We are grateful that there lived the 
man, Woodrow Wilson, and that he lived 
at a critical time in the history of our 
country and of the world. Like all great 
figures, he did not escape criticism. He 
was often the center of controversy. Men 
have honestly differed, and they may con- 
tinue to differ, as to the wisdom and effect 
of some of his policies and acts. 

This is not the place nor the time to at- 
tempt an appraisement. But of this we 
may be sure, his name will stand high on 
the honor roll of America, it will be 
ranked with the great of all nations. 
Henceforth, let us hope, the enmity and 
the bitterness which often marked the years 
of division and debate, may forever disap- 
pear before a just recognition of the things 
for which he strove and of the unfailing 
fidelity with which he served them to the 
end. 

Above all else, he was a man of ideals. 
He had the insight and the courage to see 
and to trust the things of the spirit. 
Thank God for that. Moreover, he had the 
rare ability to give those ideals inspiring 
utterance. In this, perhaps, was his great- 
est service. He gave voice to the groping 
aspirations of men and so fortified their 
hearts by setting before them the goal. 

In the crisis of a world war, when at 
last it became evident our nation could not 
hold aloof, he formulated as did no other 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated, the events 
listed below will be held at the Colum- 
bia University Club, 4 West Forty-third 
Strect. Telephone, Longacre 8200. 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 25. 


Alumni Fund Committee. Meeting 
5 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 
Board of Directors of the Alumni Fed- 


eration. Dinner and Meeting. 6.45 


Association of School of 
Architecture. Dinner and Meeting. 
Faculty Club, 117th Street and 
Morningside Drive, New York. 6.45 
p. m. 


p. m. 
Alumni 


SATURDAY, MarcH I. 
Class of 1913. Dinner. 7 p. m. 
Wepnespay, Marcu 5. 


Class of 1909. Regular monthly lun- 

cheon. 12.30 p. m. 
Fripay, Marcu 7. 

Class of 1912 College, Science and Fine 
Arts. Regular Monthly Luncheon. 
Stewart’s Restaurant, 30 Park Place, 
New York. 12.30 p. m. 


man the real significance of that struggle; 
he made clear the issues at stake; he 
showed the high purpose for which the war 
was waged; and his living words nerved 
men to victory. 

He was also a man of peace. To estab- 
lish peace, permanent peace, was the pas- 
sion of his life. How far the measures he 
proposed were adapted to that end, was the 
subject upon which men were divided. As 
yet the final decision has not been reached. 

Let no partisanship prevent us from 
fairly considering how and with what 
modifications his proposals and plans may 
still be employed. But, however decided, 
none will deny to him the place of having 
given to the cause of peace a compelling 
power against which the gates of darkness 
shall not prevail. . 

To make supreme the ideals which he 
served; to make dominant in our land the 
life of the spirit; to substitute among the 
nations the way of co-operation for the 
way of conflict, is the great legacy of his 
life. For us and for oncoming generations 
to sce the vision he saw and to do our ut- 
most to advance further toward it, is to 
render honor to his name. 


“Great Hail! we cry to the comers 
From the dazzling, unknown shore. 
Bring forth your sun and your summers 
And renew us on earth as of yore. 
You shall teach us your song’s new num- 
bers f 
And things that we dreamed not be- 
fore, — 
Yea, in spite of a dreamer who slumbers 
And a singer who sings no more.” 


Lectures on America’s Geography 
Highly Praised by Europeans 


The following letter was recently re- 
ceived by a member of the Faculty, from 
Douglas Johnson, ’03Ph.D., Professor of 
Physiography, who is at present Exchange 
Professor to a number of foreign univer- 
sities : 

“Just a word to tell you that I have 
completed the first two visits of my itiner- 
ary, at Dijon and Nancy. Mrs. Johnson 
and I were overwhelmed by the charm and 
cordiality of our reception. I do not see 
how it would have been possible for our 
hosts to have received us more hospitably 
than they did. And unless they have badly 
deceived me by their excessive politeness, 
the lectures were well received. Both at 
Dijon and Nancy the halls were crowded 
for the public lecture on the Grand Can- 
yon, people remained standing, and others 
were turned away. I have enjoyed the per- 
sonal relationships, I may even say the 
warm friendships, formed at both places, 
and must confess that while I was very 
nervous oyer the. prospect of speaking 
publicly-in a foreign language, my auditors 
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have been so sympathetic and responsive 
that even the lectures have been a source 
of genuine pleasure. 

“Just now I am catching up with accu- 
mulated correspondence and getting things 
into shape for my next visits to Rennes, 
Bordeaux, Montpellier, and Algiers, and 
will not try to write more fully until I get 
a breathing space.” 

At the end of the present academic year, 
Professor Johnson will return to his post 
at Columbia. 


The Faculty Bookshelf 


Adrian J. Barnouw, “Holland Under 
Queen Wilhelmina.” The book sells tor 
$3.00 and is published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

The Queen Wilhelinina Professor at Co- 
lumbia has drawn the history of Holland 
in the reign of one of the commanding 
women in the last few decades. 


The Columbia University Press has re- 
cently published the third edition of what 
is one of the best known works in its 
field, “Marxism versus Socialism,” by 
Vladimir Gregorievich Simkhovitch, Pro- 
fessor of Economic History. The price of 
this book is $2.00 per copy. 


Dorothy Scarborough, a lecturer in Eng- 
lish at Columbta, has contributed to the 
reading public an interesting book, “In the 
Land of Cotton,”—a tale of romance and 
cotton-picking time, the negroes’ carnival, 
down in Texas. Macmillan is the pub- 
lisher, and the cost of the book is $2.00. 


J. W. Wilce, who was with the Physical 
Education Department at Columbia dur- 
ing last Summer Session, has written an 
interesting book on “Football.” which tells 
how to play it and how to understand it. 
Scribner is the publisher, and the book sells 
for $2.00. 


Otis Caldwell, Director of the Lincoln 
School, and Edwin E. Slossen, “Science 
Remaking the World.” Doubleday, Page 
is the publisher. 

An outline of the scope of modern sci- 
ence and its influence on every phase of 
human life. Extremely valuable and an 
eye-opener to the layman. 


“Century Readings in the Old Testa- 
ment” is the latest book written by John 
W. Cunliffe, Director of the School of 
Journalism, and Henry M. Battenhouse. 
The Century Company is the publisher of 
this book. 

The presentation of selections from the 
Old Testament that are thought to be of 
outstanding literary excellence and im- 
portance. 


Columbia’s Extension Department Gives Educational 
Courses by Radio 


To what extent will radio broadcasting 
be developed as an adjunct to already ex- 
isting educational procedure? The spread 
of university extension all over the coun- 
try, in which, by the way, Columbia has 
played no insignificant part, has been so 
rapid that many new processes are now 
common practice which were unheard of 
thirty years ago. Those who think seri- 
ously about educational matters are asking 
questions about radio, and there is more 
than humor in their attitude. 


No institution has been more active than 
Columbia in tenaciously protecting the 
ideal that the only sound educational train- 
ing is a sanely planned system of instruc- 
tion in an academic atmosphere over a 
given length of time. Yet no institution has 
been so willing as Columbia to extend its 
educational advantages to those who for 
one reason or another can not follow out 
the demands of a full curriculum of res- 
idence study. The result is that we have the 
largest extension department in the United 
States. There have appeared in the News 
from time to time various articles describ- 
ing the work of University Extension and 
two of its branches, the Institute of Arts 
aud Sciences and the Home Study Courses. 
Within the past year, a new experiment 
has been undertaken, in co-operation 
with the Radio Broadcasting Department 
of the American Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company. It is hoped that by means 
of the experiment it will be possible to 
determine the extent of the interest the 
radio pubhc has in the broadcasting of 
serious educational topics presented in real 
educational form. 


This experiment was inaugurated by Co- 
lumbia’s Home Study Department. The 
possibilities of combined Home Study and 
radio broadcasting are enormous. Yet, like 
many other inventions which were first 
called to public attention as mere play- 
things, radio is likely to end up with its 
more utilitarian aspects to the fore and its 
purely entertainment features in the back- 
ground, As a useful educational mech- 
anism its potentialities are almost bound- 
less. Development is likely to be slow and 
cautious, but it is sure. In the meantime 
it behooves Coluinbia to keep abreast of the 
problem and to be ready to take advantage 
of whatever the future will hold out. 


During the summer of 1923 a few tso- 
lated and unrelated talks on strictly aca- 
demic topics were given by various mem- 
bers of the University teaching staff. 
These were mercly feelers. The response 
was indicative of the undercurrent of de- 
sire for more of the same thing, so it was 
decided that the next step in the experi- 
ment was the organization of a complete 
“course” to be presented to the radio pub- 
lic in the fall. To determine the subject of 
the first attempt was a real problem,.and 


considerable thought had to be given to a 
few necessary details which would facili- 
tate study. Finally the Home Study De- 
partment suggested that the subject of the 
first radio lecture course should be the 
poctry of Robert Browning. At first there 
was considerable objection; any one who 
scans the various radio programs will un- 
derstand why. Yet the University was de- 
termined to perform a real experiment edu- 
cationally with the radio public, and after 
the outline of the course was once pre- 
sented there was no further doubt about 
the advisability of choosing that particular 
type of subject. 

Accordingly it was arranged that the 
course should consist of ten lectures of 
twenty minutes to half an hour in length to 
be delivered one each week for ten weeks. 
Monday night was selected as the time and 
eight o'clock as the hour. The lecturer 
chosen was Hoxie Neale Fairchild, ’17, of 
the English Department and Supervisor of 
Home Study Courses in English. An- 
nouncement was then made to the public, 
both over the radio and in the press, that 
the course would be given. A nominal 
charge for the syllabus was determined 
upon on the theory that purchase of the 
syllabus would be an evidence of good 
faith. There were several methods of 
measuring interest in the course. In the 
first place the department met with edi- 
torial comment all over the country, and 
practically all favorable. The number of 
people who purchased the syllabus was 
another indication of interest, and the chief 
evidence of the attention that was being 
paid to the experiment were the letters re- 
ceived at the broadcasting station and at 
the University. The course was started 
during Thanksgiving week and concluded 
last Monday night. 


This is neither the time nor the place to 
recite the possible developments of radio 
broadcasting of educational projects, which 
have occurred to University officials since 
this experiment was undertaken. It is suf- 
ficient to state that it is the purpose of the 
Home Study Department to immediately 
undertake the organization of several other 
courses, different in subject and other de- 
tails from the one just concluded. At 
present the public has a hazy conception of 
what radio can accomplish education- 
ally. There has been ample demonstration 
that its function as a distributor of infor- 
mation 1s fully established. Likewise its 
entertainment features are widely known 
and perhaps overemphasized. Very little 
has been done as yet to indicate its possi- 
bilities as a means of instruction, and 
this 1s the field in which we feel the Uni- 
versity can perform some valuable experi- 
ments which may have some bearing on 
future educational developments in the 
country, 
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iThe Letter Box 


The Bonus Question 
January 31, 1924. 
To the Editor: 

When moral issues are involved, the 
public instinctively looks to college men for 
leadership. In the past, our colleges and 
universities have never failed to take a 
definite stand, when our national ideals 
were endangered; when they were menaced 
by a nation-wide campaign design to sub- 
merge them. 

This situation exists. The agitation for 
the soldier bonus for able-bodied men pre- 
sents such an issue. Unfortunately, our 
colleges and universities have seemingly 
been more concerned about the economic 
phases of the proposed bonus payments 
than they have been about their moral 
significance. 

The question as to whether the United 
States can conveniently pay a bonus is not 
at issue. Undoubtedly our country will 
manage in some way to meet all of its 
obligations. The bonus can not be con- 
demned on the plea that it would burden 
the taxpayer. National obligations must 
be met without regard to personal conveni- 


ence. The economic phase of the proposed 
bonus is not, therefore, the governing 
factor. 


The moral issues presented are, however, 
a different matter. 

The demand for bonus or adjusted com- 
pensation presumes that patriotic service is 
a commodity to be bought and sold on a 
demand and supply basis, just like any 
other commodity. 

It presumes that the citizen soldier was 
a man who was discriminated against by 
being enrolled in the army, and because 
of this discrimination he is entitled to 
economic indemnification. 


In time of war a soldier is simply a 
citizen who is accorded the privilege of 
bearing arms. A citizen is a soldier part 
of the time, but a soldier 1s a citizen all 
of the time. That is the basic factor now 
being lost sight of. 


The bonus seeker argues, in effect, that 
the people who stayed at home drew higher 
wages than he did. He points out that 
those who bore arms were not permitted 
to utilize the war as a source of private 
profit. Therefore, the time has come, it is 
contended, for those who remained in civil 
life to make good the loss the soldier is 
supposed to have sustained. 


This contention repudiates the entire 
theory of service which underlies enduring 
democratic government, because it holds 
that the citizen is not bound to defend his 
native land unless he is paid on a current 
wage basis. Patriotic service is not a 
commodity. When the citizen soldier was 
enrolled, the Government did not purchase 
his time. It enlisted all the love of coun- 


try, all the devotion to our national ideals, 
all the courage, strength, spiritual fire and 
physical stamina the enlisted man had to 
offer. The soldier who gave the nation 
only his time was overpaid at whatever 
price he was hired. But the men who en- 
rolled in 1917 and 1918 were not men who 
were selling their time. They were not 
men who were bargaining for a wage. 
There was not a single soldier, out of the 
approximately four million inducted into 
the service, who asked a contract indemni- 
fying him against economic loss. These 
men recognized the need and stepped for- 
ward into the ranks, not as hirelings, but 
as citizen soldiers who realized that their 
country needed their services, and that they 
were bound by every moral consideration 
to give that service. 

There is no more reason why our World 
War veterans should now be regarded as 
day-by-day wage workers than there was 
why they should have been so regarded 
during the enrollment period. 

Our national service ideals can not live 


in the atmosphere that will be engendered 
by a successful campaign in behalf of the 
bonus. 

That is the reason why the Ex-Service 
Men’s Anti-Bonus League has entered the 
fight. The League submits as its govern- 
ing principles these two basic statements: 

Ist. That to serve one’s country in 
time of war is as great a priv- 
ilege as it is a duty; and 
That to seek a reward for 
patriotic service is an act repug- 
nant to the ideals of American 
citizenship. 

It is on this basis that the League seeks 
the support of ex-service men, and it is 
upon this basis that the League believes it 
has a particular right to invoke the sup- 
port of all college men who saw service. 
If our national ideals are to find defend- 
ers anywhere, surely it is in that circle 
the leadership should be most pronounced. 

Very truly yours, 
KNowLton DurnaM, ’01. 
National President. 


2d. 


Nicholas McD. McKnight, ’21, Heads Columbia 
Appointments Office 


“Nick” McKnight, ’21, is back in East 
Hall. Not in the editor’s chair in the Spec- 
tator office, but one flight up, Room 305, in 
charge of the Columbia Appointments 
Office. 

McKnight’s appointment is the first step 
in the University’s plan for building up a 
first rate employment bureau for Colum- 
bia students who need outside financial aid 
in order to carry on their studies. Read- 
ers of the News will recall that in the 
Christmas issue, the subject of student 
employment was discussed and excerpts 
printed from reports on the subject by 
Frank D. Fackenthal, '06, Secretary of the 
University, and Professor Paul F. Brissen- 
den, ‘17PhD. To quote from the latter’s 
report: 

NEED FOR “FIELD WORK.” 

“Much more ‘field work’ needs to be 
done than can possibly be done now by an 
office whose responsible staff is practically 


“NICK” McKNIGHT, ’21 


limited to two persons. Unquestionably 
one very important way to bring the Office 
to the attention of employing concerns, 
perhaps the most important way, is to 
visit those concerns. The vital importance 
of this work is fully appreciated by the 
present staff, and Miss Breed and Miss 
Wegencr make frequent visits to downtown 
concerns. But the routine business of the 
Office is, by itself, almost enough com- 
pletely to absorb the energies of the pres- 
ent staff. I should say that provision 
should be made fora member of the Office 
Staff to give his whole time to outside 
contact and promotion work. 


“Another eminently worthwhile piece of 
work which the Appointments Office, in 
co-operation, say, with the School of Busi- 
ness, might well undertake is the making of 
an industrial region in New York City and, 
possibly, in the State of New York and 
sections of Connecticut and New Jersey 
adjacent to the metropolis. Such a survey 
would furnish an invaluable guide in the 
work of full-time placement. This survey 
might even include the listing of individual 
firms, with size of personnel and the num- 
bers in different occupations noted. All 
this could very conveniently be made a part 
of the work of the ‘contact’ man already 
referred to. 


“The effective administration of this 
work calls for executive and planning abil- 
ity of a rather high order. The work calls 
for imagination, administrative ability, ini- 


: tiative, good judgment of men and women, 


sympathy and some experience in the tech- 
nique of personnel work. I should say 
that experience in the administration of a 
public employment) office would be an in- 
valuable asset. So also would experience 
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as employment manager for some indus- 
trial concern. Yet University Appoint- 
ments Office work is so specialized that 
the experience with this very Office which 
is possessed by its present staff is doubtless 
worth as much as—perhaps it is worth 
even more than—experience in public or 
establishment bureaus.” 

The appointment of Nicholas McD. Mce- 
Knight, ’21, to carry this important phase 
of the University’s work forward will meet 
with uniform approval from Alumni, stu- 
dents and faculty members. McKnight is 
particularly well known by the younger 
generation of Alumni. He came to Colum- 
bia with the freshman class of 1921, was a 
member of his class crew, and served on 
Spectator throughout his college course, 
having been editor-in-chief during his 
senior year, and also president of the Inter- 
collegiate Newspaper Association. He was 
a member of Student Board, Nacoms, and 
the Sigma Chi; Pi Delta Epsilon and Phi 
Beta Kappa fraternities. 

After leaving Columbia McKnight repre- 
sented the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Com- 
pany in Shanghai, China, returning to the 
United States last fall to become division 
manager in New York for the same com- 
pany. He was married in June, 1921, to 
Miss Phyllis Ogden, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick C. Ogden, of Rutherford, 
N. J. 

The present staff of the Appointments 
Ofħce will be kept intact, and the organi- 
zation of the office will not be disturbed 
save to extend the work and expand its 
field of operation. 


Cleveland Alumni to Be Guests of the 
Columbia Men in Detroit 

According to a report just received in 
the News office, the Detroit Alumni Club 
held a meeting and dinner on January 15 
at the University Club of their city. The 
meeting was called to decide whether or 
not the Detroit Alumni could extend to 
this year’s Varsity Show an invitation to 
appear in Detroit during Easter Week. 
Just before the meeting, however, C. Eus- 
tace Dwyer, ’09, president of the Club, 
received word from Walter Kelley, ’07, 
"10L, that this year’s trip for the show had 
been practically abandoned. Nevertheless, 
the project was thoroughly discussed, and 
it was decided that the matter should be 
again presented at the spring meeting of 
the Club, looking toward a possible in- 
vitation in 1925. The spring meeting has 
been scheduled for an evening in April, 
when the Detroit Intercollegiate Associa- 
tion will hold its spring luncheon and base- 
ball game. At that time, the Detroit 
Alumni Club plans to invite the entire 
Cleveland Alumni Club to be their guests 
for the day. 

Among those present at the dinner were: 
C. Eustace Dwyer, ’09, '11S; Allen B. 
Crow, °13; A. H. Lindley, '14L; Thomas 
H. Hughes, ’13AM; Arnold C. Hanchett, 


‘16S; Paul W. Gacbelein, 09S; Franklin 
Robbins, ‘12AM; E. J. Stoddard, ’81L; 
and Benjamin Philson, ‘14L. 


George H. Barnes, ’83, Elected Presi- 
dent of Early Eighties 

February 6 was the date of the Early 
E:ighties’ seventeenth (annual) dinner. 
February 6 was also the date of Demorest’s 
—th wedding anniversary, and so the soci- 
ety was obliged to get along as best it 
could without its President. By the same 
token, it had also to forego its annual rit- 
ual of transferring the Van Am badge to 
the incoming President. Moran was called 
on to assume the presidential functions, 
and discharged them with the ease and 
skill acquired by previous experience. 

While too many of the regular attend- 
ants were conspicuously and regrettably 
absent, the Grotto of the Columbia Club 
was well filled, and the presence of George 
Barnes after his long illness restored the 
note which he only can give. 

The only guest was the representative of 
the Older Graduates, W. deL. Benedict, ’74, 
who, disclaiming ability as a speaker, 
nevertheless spoke with effect. 

There were the usual songs, discovering 
a few new quavers in some of the voices; 
the usual reminiscences, aided by readings 
from the society's scrap book; and a menu 
of more than the usual quality. The never 
omitted silent toast to Van Am was given 
with lights lowered while Harry Bennet 
played the Van Am Song. Another Van 
Am roundelay also, the peculiar property 
of the Early Eighties, was rendered with 
all the vim of earlier days. 

During the reminiscences of things and 
persons, Moran voiced the appreciation of 
the society for the notable services of 
Ralph E. Mayer and their sorrow at his 
death. 

There was no slate. Only one nomina- 
tion was made for the office of President, 
and George H. Barnes, ‘83, received the 
well merited honor. He was unfortunately 
not physically able to dssume his new func- 
tions at once, and Moran continued to fill 
his place. 

The office of First Vice-President was 
filled by the election of Stephen G. Wil- 
hams, 81. and that of Second Vice-Presi- 
dent by the choice of R. Arrowsmith, ’82. 
The vacancy on the Executive Committee 
thus created called for the selection of an- 
other "82 representative. Two candidates 
were proposed and their qualifications vig- 
orously urged—N. M. Butler and E. R. 
Greene. On the tirst rising vote, Butler was 
unanimously elected. So was Greene. A 
second ballot produced the same result, and 
for a time it seemed that the society might 
never emerge from the state of mind indi- 
cated by the old lines, “How happy could 
I be with either, were ‘tother dear charmer 
away.” . However, it was at last decided 
not to add further to the already heavy 
duties of the University President/O and 


Greene became the representative of his 
class. 

The dinner ended at an hour which 
would have been but the beginning in hap- 
pier pre-scofflaw days. 

The attendance by classes was: ’80: W. 
G. Bates, E. P. Clark, L. G. Engel, J. D. 
Livingston, C. A. O'Neill, H. A. Robinson, 
W. W. Scrugham, E. H. Snyder; 81: R. 
Gottheil, W. W. Share, S. G. Williams; 
"82: R. Arrowsmith, E. R. Greene, D. Mur- 
phy, G. Romaine; ’83: G. H. Barnes, J. K. 
Gore, O. K. Hand, J. Laimbeer, H. S. 
Stearns, G. A. Suter, G. A. Tibbals, J. C. 
West; '84: W. C. Adams, C. S. Appleby, 
E. G. Barratt, O. Boedelsen, J. R. Brinley, 
W. W. Burritt, C. M. Cameron, H. L. Hall, 
A. D. Henry, H. P. Kellogg, D. E. Moran, 
A. S. Post, C. A. Reed, C. B. Rowland, 
H. C. Taylor. R. A. 


Wallace, ’89L, Re-elected President of 
Philadelphia Alumni 

George William Wallace, ’89L, was re- 
elected President of the Philadelphia 
Alumni Club on Thursday, January 24. 
The meeting followed the usual monthly 
luncheon of the Philadelphia Alumni, held 
at the Engineers’ Club. R. S. Howard- 
Smith, ’72, was also re-elected Vice-Pres- 
ident, and Carl G. A. Schmidt, Jr., ‘01S, 
Treasurer. The new Secretary of the 
Club is Charlemagne T. Wolfe, ’13L, of 
415 Reading Terminal, Philadelphia. 


1903 Plans Dinner-Theatre Party for 
March 4 

The annual meeting and “blow-out” of 
the Class of 1903 College and Science will 
be held on the evening of March 4. A 
dinner will be held in the College Room 
of the Hotel Astor, at which Dean Hawkes 
will give a talk. Harry Bennet will pre- 
side at the piano. Moving pictures of 
the procession and “doings” of last Com- 
mencement Day will be shown during the 
course of the dinner. There will be other 
features during the dinner, which will be 
announced later. After the feast, the mem- 
bers of the Class and their guests will 
attend the performance of “Mr. Battling 
Butler” at the Selwyn Theatre. Eighty 
orchestra seats have been reserved. 

A large turnout of the class is expected. 
Members wishing to make reservations 
should communicate with Russell P. Hoyt, 
29 Charlton Street, New York. The same 
Committee having charge of last Com- 
mencement Day is arranging the details 
of the dinner and party. A large evening 
is anticipated! 


1914 Gets Busy on Decennial Celebra- 
tion Plans 

On Wednesday, January 30, the Class of 
1914—which admits it has probably the 
best class that ever graduated from Co- 
lumbia—had a reunion dinner. 

The’ outstanding features of the evening 
were-the fine dinner arranged by Lowrey A. 
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Weed, Blackwell's spats, and Buddy Haar- 
en’s oratory. The class discussed the pro- 
gram for its decennial celebration. 


Those present included: Van Buren, 
Sengstaken, Rhinehard, Haaren, Rothwell, 
Shaw, Phipps, Wurster, Roy U. Wood, 
Slade, Lorentz, Ernst, Kaufman, H. Val- 
entine. Baumeister, Lynch, Rhinehart, M. 
M. Samuels. See, Nealson, Brown, 
Weed, Masson, Barth, Demuth, Brown, 
I. Valentine, W. H. Wood, Wurster, A. H. 
Samucls, Grifhn, Whelan, McNulty, Rich- 
ardson, Tenney, Milbank, Watkins, Sutliff, 
Purdy, Doyle, Bohm, Blackwell, Patterson, 
Hofe, Smith, Herkert and Dickison. 

(Contributed) 


Discuss Decennial Fund at Annual 
Meeting of 1917 Science 
On Friday evening, December 28, 1923, 


twenty-two members of the class gathered 
in the Green Room at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club to celebrate the annual re- 
union. Despite the comparatively small 
turnout a very enjoyable evening passed 
by. The excellent dinner was further im- 
proved by the presence of some gingerous 
ale donated by our president. 


A brief business meeting followed. 
Pringle explained the reason for asking 
$5.00 for the dinner and meeting. Since 
the members of the class who contributed 
to the Decennial Insurance Fund, and prac- 
tically all active members do, are excused 
from paying class dues, the treasury is 
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rapidly being depleted. To alleviate this 
condition it was decided to ask $5.00 for 
the dinner and to give the class treasury 
any profit which might result. A vote was 
taken and it was unanimously decided to 
let the profit go to the treasury rather 
than return it to the members who at- 
tended the dinner. This spirit of coopera- 
tion from the class is appreciated by the 
Executive Committee since the matter of 
dwindling funds has been the cause of 
some concern during the past year. 

The Decennial Fund was reported on by 
Gainsborg. To date forty-four members 
have contributed. According to present 
indications the Fund should net between 
$4200 and $4500 in 1927. The success will 
depend entirely upon how faithfully the 
premiums are paid. Let each contributor 
keep this in mind. If you are not “in 
the fund” you better get in. No amount 
is too small. A dollar or two a year is 
better than nothing. 

Mahler told us that there were still 
plenty of books on hand, Edition 1922, 
price $3.00 cash. 

The remainder of the evening and night 
was peacefully enjoyed,in the Green Room. 
Bridge, poker, et al. were indulged in. 
The casualties were very few and none 
serious. The following were present; 
Gainsborg, Gatje, Heymann, L. Jackson, 
Krno, Landau, Lanzetti, Lemmon, Lesch, 
Moore, McKenna, Mahler, Moschcowitz, 


Meuschekin, Neumer, Pringle, Rodman, 
Rose, Sheridan, Sammis, Tamburelli, 
Thomson. O. N. 
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` 1923 Chemical Engineers Hold First 
Graduate Meeting 

On Saturday evening, January 19, the 
Chemical Engineers of the Class of 1923S 
held their first reunion since graduation. 
The reunion took the form of a dinner 
at the Grid Tavern, 341 East 149th Street, 
New York. A recital of the woes en- 
countered in the business world was the 
order of the day. The members present 
included G. A. Beiswenger, A. Cervi, J. M. 
Chabrowe, J. M. Fain, J. M. Feld, S. 
Frank, S. Gill, W. S. Lienhardt, J. L. 
Osborne. K. W. Schwartz, and L. D. Soff. 

J. M. F. 


Club Elections 

At a meeting of the Committee on Ad- 
missions held at the Columbia University 
Club on January 28, 1924, the following 
were elected to membership in the Club: 
Emilio Agramonte, Jr., °87Mines; Basil N. 
Bass, ’23L; Theodore Baumeister, Jr., 
22S: John R. Brinley, ’84Mines ; Bertrand 
Brown, ’15AM; Joseph E. Daniels, ’23L; 
Charles I. Garside, ‘23; William Gilligan, 
22AM; William C. Halbert, ’16FA; Ray- 
mond G. Irvine, ’22, '24L; William Steptoe 
Keith, ’21L: Robert Scott Lovett; John G. 
Milburn, Trustee of the University; Wil- 
liam R. Shepherd, 93; James A. Sloan, 
Jr., 05S; Ray N. Spooner, ’15S; George 
W. Trofast-Gillette, "18; and William H. 
Wood, ’14F A. 
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Varsity Five Defeat N. Y. U. in Poor Game 


Varsity Basketball Schedule 


Columbia 39, Brooklyn Poly. 11. 
Columbia 25, Rutgers 21. 
Columbia 37, West Point 20. 
Columbia 41, Wesleyan 20. 
Columbia 34, Annapolis 23. 
Columbia 30, Rochester 27, 
Columbia 23, Colgate 18. 
Columbia 20. Pennsylvania 19. 
Columbia 32, Princeton 24. 
Columbia 20, Dartmouth 21. 
Columbia 28, Harvard 22. 
Columbia 32, N. Y. U. 27 
Columbia 25, Yale 15. 

Feb. 19, Cornell at Ithaca. 

Feb. 22, Dartmouth at Columbia. 
Feb. 26, Princeton at Princeton. 
Mar. 1, Penn at Philadelphia. 
Mar. &, Cornell at Columbia. 
Mar. 15, Yale at New Haven. 


In one of the most erratic played games 
of the present basketball season, Columbia 
defeated New York University on Friday 
right on the home court by a score of 32 
to 27. In spite of the fact that it was the 
eleventh victory of the year in twelve 
starts, the general showing of the Varsity 
was discouraging and at times even de- 
pressing. 

It was undoubtedly the poorest New 
York University team which has visited 
Morningside Heights in recent years. How- 
ard Cann, their coach, has been hampered 
throughout by lack of veteran material, 
yet his men threw such a scare in the 
Columbia ranks in the second half with 
but six minutes to go that the outlook 
appeared more than dubtous. 

The Varsity, following the substitution 
of Ray Kirchmeyer for Capt. Wilson at 
one of the guard positions, took a new 
lease on life and managed to scramble out 
of the tight situation. In these final 
moments of play, it is interesting to note 
that Kirchmeyer contributed four points 
and Lustig five points, the team’s only 
points during this period. 

The real story of the game was the old 
one of success turning the successful one’s 
head. But lucky for Columbia, success 
didn't quite ruin the game entirely. 

After Haimowitz had put N. Y. U. 

a temporarily one-point lead shortly after 
the opening whistle, Columbia went out 
into a commanding lead and at one time 
was leading by a score of 14 to 3. 

Then came the relapse and the visitors 
crawled up to a 14 to 7 score before the 
first half ended. 

In the second half, New York Univer- 
sity clearly carried the attack to Columbia 
and aided by some sensational shooting on 
the part of Johnny Hawes, Wilson's man, 
caught the Lion at 23 all. A basket by 
Ingraham had tied the score. 

Shortly before  Ingraham’s 
Kirchmever substitution was 
Coach Deering. 

The Varsity sort of realized the serious- 
ness of the situation and snapped out of 
its lethargy long enough to give Kirch- 
meyer and Lustig an opportunity to save 
the day. 

A basket by Kirchmeyer immediately 
followed Ingraham’s tying goal and Co- 
lumbia again had the advantage, never to 
relinquish it. At times, though, the lead 
was hanging on by a slim margin. 

The showing of the Varsity left little 
encouragement for the important League 
games yet to be played. The team work 
was below League standard and the ag- 

ressiveness of the team for a while was 


the 
by 


shot, 
made 


almost nil. Indifference and grand stand 
playing, throwing the ball between the 
players’ legs, dancing about with the ball 
instead of trying to work it up to the 
basket gave the team a high school ap- 
pearance on more than one 9 ccasion. 

The team will have to improve its attack, 
especially cutting in to shoot baskets. ir 
the League championship is to come te 
Morningside this year. 

The Yale game will probably give a 
much better line on the general condition 
of the team. It is not unlikely that the 
rest which followed the game with Har- 
vard on January 2} did much to account 
for the poor showing against New York 
University : 

The summary follows: 


COLUMBIA (32) N. Y. U. (27) 


Strom L.F. Masline 
Lustig s F. Hawes 
Mannheim Feinberg 
Wilson I G. Haincwitz 
Farer R.G Handler 


Goals from ficld—W ilson (3), Mannheim (2), 
Lustig (2), Strom (2), Kirchmeyer (2), Hawes 
(4). Masline (2), Ingraham (2), Hainowitz. 
Goals from foul—Farer (4). Lustig (3), Strom 
(2), Mannheim, Feinberg (2), Hawes (2), Hand- 
ler (2), Hanowitz. Masline, Hillenbach. 

Substitutions—Columbia: Korth for Mannheim, 
Kirchmeyer for Farer, Springhorn for Lustig, 
Laub for Strom, Donaldson for Wilson, Mannheim 
for Korth, Farer for Kirchmeyer, Lustig for 
Springhorn, Strom for Laub, Wilson for Donald- 
son, Kirchmeyer for Wilson. N. Y. U.: Boesch 
for Hawes, Hawes for Boesch, Ingraham for 
Feinberg, Feinberg for Hainowitz, Berger for Fein- 
berg, Boesch for Hawes. Hainowitz for Handler, 
Hillenbach for Hainowitz. 

Referee—A. L. Powell. Syracuse University. 
Umpire—Dave Walsh, Hoboken High School. 
Time of periods—20 minutes. 


In their first intercollegiate match, the 
fencing team defeated the Army at West 
Point in foils, but lost both the epee and 
sabers. The Varsity won six of the nine 
foils matches and only one match of the 
four epee encounters and one of the four 
sabre clashes. 

The total score would give the Cadets 
the meet by a score of 9 to 8 At the 
Intercollegiates of a year ago, the Army 
was awarded the trophy for having the 
best all-round team. 


The summaries follow: 


FOILS 1—Tasker (Army), defeated Block 
(Columbia), 5—3; Tasker (Army), defeated Fu- 
ertes (Columbia), 5—3; Bloomer (Columbia), de- 
feated Tasker (Army), 5—1; Block (Columbia), 
defeated Barth (Army), 5—4; Fuertes (Columbia), 
defeated Barth (Army), 5—3; Barth (Army), de- 
feated Bloomer (Columbia), 5—2; Block (Colum. 
bia), defeated Grary (Army), 5—4; Fuertes (Col- 
umbia), defeated Grary (Army). 5. -03 Bloomer 
(Columbia), defeated Munson (Army), 5--2. 

Score of Foils—Columbia, 6; Army, 3. 

FPEE—Haines (Army), defeated Fuertes (Col- 
umbhia); Bloomer (Columbia, defeated Hatnes 
(Army); Haskell (Army), defeated Bloomer (Col- 
umbia), 5 -l; Moore (Army), defeated Bell 
(C olumbia), 5—2; Fuertes (Columbia), defeated 
Moore (Army), 5--3; Clark (Army), defeated 
Fuertes (Columbia), 5—3. 


Score of Epee—Army 3; Columbia, 1. 


SABERS —Clark (Army), defeated Bell (Col- 
umbia), 5—1: Moore (Army), 5—3; Clark 
(Army), defeated Fuertes (Columbia), 5—3. 


Score of Sabers—Army, 3; Columbia, 1. 


Robert F. Moore, ‘24, Captain of the 
cross country team, won the national 
junior two-mile indoor championship at 
Buffalo on Saturday night. His time of, 
9.33 1-5 was 2.1-5 seconds faster than the 
existing record and was the only new mark 
established at the meet. He has competed 
in few races this season, but all of them 
have been of the highest calibre. 


The Sophomores and Juniors won their 
games in the Interclass Basketball Tourna- 
ment. 


Swimmers Win 


While basketball held full sway on 
Morningside, the swimming and water polo 
teams were being entertained at City Col- 
lege in their second meet of the season. 

The swimmers won by a score of 40 to 
20 and the water polo team by a score of 
52 to 20. 

In the swimming meet. Columbia took 
first in all but two of the seven events. 
Clark Millison gave a convincing exhibi- 
tion in winning the backstroke in the good 
time of two minutes and three seconds. 

Walter Krissel won the dive, drawing 
forth considerable applause for his fine 
dives. Hal Solomon in his first appear- 
ance on the Varsity took the 50-yard swim, 
the time being 26 2-5 seconds. 

The water polo team came through eas- 
ily in spite of the spirited play of the 
City College players. 

The summary follows: 


SWIMMING 

800-Foot Relay Race—Won by Columbia; (Kne- 
hel, Solomon, Wacker and Holstein); C. C N. Y. 
(Harvey, Caspar, Blanc and Glynn), second. 
Time—2.34 2-5, 

50-Yard Swim- -Won by 
Knebel, Columbia, second; Dundes. C. C. N. Y 
third. Time—0.?6 2-5. 

440-Yard Swim—-Won by Glynn, C. C. N. Y.; 
Holstein, Columbia, second; Woodward, Columbia, 


third. Time—6.36 1-5. 

Fancy Dive—Won by Krissel, Columbia (103.6 
points); Ferguson, Columbia (29, 4), second; Bal- 
(84.8), third. 


Solomon, Columbia; 


sam, C CN. Y. 

150-Yard Back Stroke—Won by Millison, Col- 
umbia; Walker, Columbia, second; Abbatte, C. C. 
N. Y.. third. Time—2.03. 

200-Yard Breast Stroke—Won by Harburger. 
Columbia; Pa aaa C C N. a second; 
Wallace, C. C. N. Y.. third. Time—2.05 1-5. 

100-Yard Dash—Won by Caspar. C. C. N. Y. 
Harvey. C. C. N. Y., second; Raymond, China, 
third. Time--1.04 3-5. 


WATER POLO 


COLUMBIA (52) C. C. N. Y. (20) 
Ince L.F. Schecter 
Cohn R.F. Schnurer 
Mindlin C.F. Dundes 
Schrauff R.B. Clancy 
Cox L.B. Macovsky 
Judd G. Trachman 
Touch goals— Mindlin (4), Ince (3), Schrauf. 
Judd. O'Grady. Schnurer, Dundes. Thrown 
oals--Trachman (2). Foul goals- ~Mindlin (2), 
Trachman (2), Schecter, Schnurer. 
Substitutions— C olumbia: Ware for Cohn, Cohn 


for Ware, O'Grady for Cohn, Hirsch for Mindlin. 


C C. N. Y.: Elperich for Dundes, Dundes for 
Trachman. 

Referee—J. Curran, N. Y. A. C. Judges—A. 
Neifert. West Point, and B. Dennert, Princeton. 


Timekeceper—aA. Taft, New York. 


Walter F. Koppisch, ’24, was awarded 
the 000-yard position on the mythical All- 
America track team selected by Frederick 
W. Runien, Secretary of the A. A.U. A 
year ago, Walter Higgins, ‘23, was selected 
for the two-mile position. 


The schedule arranged for the football 
team is one of the hardest in the East. 
Syracuse will take Dartmouth's place on 
Thanksgiving Day at the Polo Grounds, 
Cornell, Pennsylvania, Williams and West 
Point are the other big games listed. 
Havertord, St. Lawrence, Wesleyan and 
N. Y. U. round out the schedule. 

Haverford, taking Ursinus’ place, will 
open the season on September 27. St. 
Lawrence, coached by Eddie Kaw of 
Cornell All-America fame, comes to 
Baker Field for the following Saturday. 
Last season Amherst held this date. Wes- 
leyan, Penn at Philadelphia, Williams, 
Cornell at Ithaca, New York University, 
West Point at the Point and Syracuse at 
the Polo Grounds follow in order. 

The complete schedule follows: 

Haverford at Baker Field. Sept. 27; St. 
Lawrence at Baker Field, Oct. 4: Wes- 
leyan_at Baker Field, Oct. 11; Pennsyl- 
yania at) Franklin Field, Philadelphia, 
Oct-18 -Williains at Baker Field, Oct. 25; 
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Cornell at Ithaca, Nov. 1; New York Uni- 
versity at Baker Field, Nov. 8; Army at 
West Point, Nov. 15; Syracuse at the 
Polo Grounds, Nov. 27. 

Alfred D. Young, ‘25, 1s manager of 
the team and Walter Koppisch, ‘24, cap- 
tain. 


Baseball practice started on Thursday 
and crew on Wednesday. 


Battery candidates alone reported. 


Spring football practice comes about the 
first of April. 


Jim Rice reports that Penn will have 
strong crews this spring. He has been 
spending the week-ends in New York, go- 
ing down to Philadelphia on Monday 
mornings and returning Saturday after- 
noons. 


Notes of the Graduate Faculties 


03 PhD—Douglas Johnson, who is 
Exchange Professor to France in En- 
gineering and Applied Science for 1923- 
24. has won the admiration and 
affection of his audiences where he has 
been lecturing on the origin of American 
scenic features, and some American 
problems in physiology. While at the 
University of Dijon, a dinner was given 
in his honor and that of his wife. 

While in Nancy, Professor Johnson 
gave two public lectures which were 
very popular. The subject ot the first 
conference was “The Grand Canyon of 
Colorado,” and the second was on the 
“Formation of the Glaciers of the West.” 

711 PhD—Allen W. Porterfield, profes- 
sor in Randolph Macon Woman's Col- 
lege, at Lynchburg, Virginia, gave a lec- 
ture at Washington and Lee University 
on January 24. The subject of his lec- 
ture was “From Leif Erickson to Lykke- 
Seest.” 

"11AM—Cass Arthur Reed is Dean 
of the International College of Smyrna, 
Turkey. He writes that S. Ralph 
Harlow, 20AM, formerly an instructor 
in that institution, left Smyrna a short 
time ago, and is now living at 66 West 
Street, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
Harlow is a professor in Smith College, 
at Northampton. 

1I8AM, 719?hHD—S. T. Leo is now 
Dean of the College of Amoy, Amoy, 
China. 


Alumni Notes 


’80— James Duane Livingston has re- 
moved trom 80 Pine Street and has be- 
come Vice-President of the Credit Alli- 
ance Corporation at 149 Broadway. New 
York City. Lvingston’s home address 
is 19 Perry Street, New York. 

’85Mines, ’°871.—At the annual lunch- 
eon of the French Institute of the United 
States, held on Januarv 19 at the Ritz- 
Carlton, New York, President McDou- 
gall Hawkes announced completion of 
plans for a new home for the Institute, 
to cost $450,000.00. He summarized the 
aims and accomplishments of the or- 
ganization since its foundation in 1914, 
describing its work for war charities, its 
interest in education, and its efforts to 
encourage the study of French in the 
schools. 

*8BHon—On Saturday, February 2, 
the wedding of Victor Morawetz to Miss 
Marjorie Nott, took place at the home of 
Judge Charles C. Nott, at 136 East 67th 
Street, New York. 

Miss Nott is the granddaughter on the 
maternal side, of Mark Hopkins, Presi- 


dent for many years of Williams Col- 
lege. 

90 P&S—Henry P. deForest has re- 
cently given two public addresses on the 
subject of the “Use of Vaccine in the 
Treatment of Common Colds and as a 
Preventative of Pneumonia.” One of 
these was before the Brooklyn Pediatric 
Society and the other betore the Harts- 
dale Public School. Since his experi- 
ence in the Spanish-American War, 
when he was dangerously ill with ty- 
phoid fever, deForest has been much in- 
terested in the use of various vaccines 
as a preventative of disease. 

700, ’03PhD—The fourteenth annual 
dinner of the Poetry Society of America, 
held on January 31 at the Astor Hotel, 
New York, was marked by the presence 
of leading representatives of the world 
of music and art. John Erskine, Profes- 
sor of English at Columbia, who is Presi- 
dent of the Society, acted as toastmaster. 

’701—Charles E. Haydock resigned as 
Vice President of the New York Trust 
Company on January 1, 1924. Haydock’s 
home is at Chappaqua, New York. 

04, ’06L—Edwin P. Kilroe, having re- 
signed as Assistant District Attorney of 
the County of New York, has resumed 
the general practice of the law with of- 
fices in the Bar Building, 36 West 44th 
Street, New York City. 

’07— There is someone who is even 
more popular these days than the w.k. 
“John T. King.” This extremely popular 
person is no other than our own Eddie 
Collins, star second baseman of the Chi- 
cago White Sox. It was learned recently 
from reliable sources that both the 
Yankees and the Washington Senators 
are negotiating for the services of Col- 
lins, and that there is likely to be a good 
deal of bickering before any exchanges 
are made on the teams. The Washing- 
ton Senators want Collins as the next 
manager of their team, and the Yanks 
are anxious to “land” him to eventually 
take the place ot Everett Scott. At the 
present time, it seems unlikely that either 
team will win out. Collins’ home ts at 
341 Owen Avenue, Lansdowne, Pennsyl- 
Vania. 

08, "09AM—Fred H. Rindge, Jr., has 
had many articles appearing in recent 
magazines, his latest being a significant 
one on “The Crisis of Europe’s Stu- 
dents,’ in the February issue of Our 
World. Rindge is Secretary of the In- 
dustrial Department of the International 
Y. M. C. A. He is residing at 71 Cald- 
well Avenue, Caldwell, N. J. 

13—Henrv Vogel Shelley, who re- 
ceived a Ph.D. from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1919, is now assistant 
professor of Greek at Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. His address is 
120 Porter Street, Easton. 

’15S—Arthur P. von Deesten has been 
transferred from river and harbor work 
at Galveston, Texas, to Camp Lewis, 
Washington, where he commands Com- 
pany B, 6th Engineers. 


’20— Richard L. Simon, formerly with 
Bont and Liveright, announces that he 
has entered the publishing field. He is 
associated with M. Lincoln Schuster, 
"17, who has been the New York Corres- 
pondent for the Boston Transcript, 
special writer for the North American 
Newspaper Alliance, and a member of 
the teaching staff of the Pulitzer School 
of Journalism at Columbia. The firm 
name is Simon and Schuster, with offices 
at 37 West 57th Street, New York. 

’22—-\V.. Leo Johnson, the active Fund 
Representative for the Class of 1922, 
has just written the News to announce 
the birth, on December 1, 1923, 0 0f 


TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE STATIONERY 


PEARLS JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 


OF DEPENDABLE VALUE 


MAIL INQUIRIES GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 31 "STREET 
NEW YORK 


William Leo, Jr. Johnson states that 
the Junior member of the tamily was 
christened on Christmas Day, with 
Horatio S. Krans, ’94, '03 PhD, Secretary 
of the American University Union in 
Paris, as one of his godfathers, and that 
he will enter Columbia College with the 
Class of 1946, with the hope of playing 
on the football team and rowing on 
the crew. 

Another exciting event in Johnson's 
life was a taxicab accident some weeks 
ago, as a result of which he had to have 
five stitches taken in his right hand and 
a couple in his wrist. He was laid up 
for a while but is again in good shape, 
with the exception of one stiff finger. He 
is suing the taxicab company, and has 
retained Joseph duVivier, ‘02L. President 
of the Paris Alumni Club, as his counsel. 
Johnson is now in his final vear as a 


student of International Law at the 
Institut des Hautes Etudes Inter- 
nationales, where he has won high 


honors. He expects to return to Col- 
umbia next fall to complete his Law 
course. His present address is 11 rue 
Marguerin, Paris (l4e), France. 


New Addresses 


Law Alumni. 
94 ,’961.—Archibald Douglas, 
233 Broadway. New York City. 
’99L_— Dwight Whitney Morrow, 
23 Wall St.. New York City. 
17L—John William Schoenfeld, 
112 Szechueh Raad, Box 864, 
Shanghai, China. 
’23L—Henry Williams Cramer, 
331 Burke Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
°231L_—Gustave Stahl, 
150 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
P & § Alumni. 
78P&S—Dr. William Jerauld Lewis, 
1867 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
’*85P&S—Dr. James Spence Brown, 
Pinehurst, N. C. 
O00 P&S—Dr. Arthur Sinclair Knudsen, 
Care Bloomingdale, 
White Plains, N. Y. 
"14P&S—Dr. Ira I. Kaplan, 
7 Vestry St, New York City. 


Fine Arte. 


°05F A—Thomas Miller, Jr. 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 
°22FA—Juzaburo Ishli, 
211 West 122nd St., New York City. 
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School of Business. 


’20BU—Sydney Werner Cohen, 


43 West 8ist St., New York City. 


’22BU—A. Ralph McLemore, 


540 West 113th St., New York City. 


°22BU—Charles Andrew Silveus, 
849 West End Ave., New York City. 


Mines and Science. 


’°87 Mines—Prof. Graham Lusk, 

580 Park Ave., New York City. 
’99S— Frederic Robert Weekes, 

606 Continental Life Bldg., 
Toronto, Ontario. 

02S, ’06PhD—Dr. Thomas T. Read, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. 

’05S—Francis Winfield Collins, 


552 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


’705S—Clarence Felter Snedeker, 
82 Palisade Ave., Bogota, N. J. 
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706S—Mortimer Freund, 
56 East 87th St., New York City. 
07S—Wm. Hamlin Bosworth, 
217 West 259th St., New York City. 
’10S—Rudolph A. McGovern, 
82 Rue des Champs Elysees, 
Paris, France. 
"11S—Cutler B. Whitwell, 
Care Phoenix Stone Co., 
Arrington, Va. 
"12S—George Henry Frew, Jr., 
J. A. Fay & Egan Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
’12S— Joseph Rose, 
130 East 59th St., New York City. 
"12S—William Allen Scheuch, 
651 North Mayfield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
’12S— Robert Alexander Semple, 
673 Jetferson Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 
’12S— Eberhard Welle, 
130 Trenton Ave., Lakeview, N. J. 
’17S— George Henry John, Jr. 
18 E. Henry St., Linden, N. J. 
17S—John Louis Kretzmer, 
Magnolia Ave., Tenafly, N. J. 
’20S—Mervin E. Nulsen, 
1257 Cleveland Ave. N.W., 
Canton, Ohio. 
’20S—Roland Phineas Soule, 
143 East 39th St., New York City. 
Graduate Schools. 
’21AM—Wilbur Druet Gray, 
16 East 82nd St., New York City. 
717A M—Rabbi Leon Spitz, 
State & Court St., Charleston, W. Va. 
713A M—Howard M. Le Sourd, 
244 Highlands Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
’10PhD—Dr. Max Radin, 
University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
"10AM, ’07PhD—Dr. 
Kent, 
Northwestern University, Chicago, Ill. 
’14AM—Goeffrey Francis Morgan, 
435 Georgina Ave., Santa Monica, Cal. 
17 PhD—Harold Elmer Mantz, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
708AM, °19PhD—Dr. Horatio Knight 
Garnier, 
292 Paulison Ave, Passaic, N. J. 
701A M—Harrison K:ng Wright, 
143 No. Szechuen Road, 
Shanghai, China. 


Raymond Asa 


Necrology, 


’"74—-Frank Ravenswood Waite, at his 
home, 117 Clarew:ll Avenue, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey, on February 1. 

Immediately after graduation, Waite 
became connected with the Importers & 
Traders National Bank, with which he 
remained for twenty years. During his 
later years he took a great interest in 
rose and dahlia growing and at flower 
shows in Newark, Montclair and Cald- 
well his exhibits won many prizes. 

He was a member of the Montclair 
Dahlia Society and the Commonwealth 
Club of Montclair. 

’°84L—Carroll Berry, on Wednesday, 


February 15, 1924 


January 23, at his home, 57 West Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. 

’°87 P&S—Charles Wuest, suddenly at 
his home, 1177 Dean Street, Brooklyn, 
of heart disease on Monday, January 28. 
Aged 60. 

For some years after graduation Wuest 
was affiliated with Bellevue Hospital in 
the capacity of a pathologist, and later, 
in 1898, he joined the coroner's office in 
Brooklyn. When that position was abol- 
ished ten years ago, he became assistant 
medical examiner. 

Because of wide experience in post- 
mortem medical work, Wuest came into 
prominence in greater New York and 
later became a lecturer on the Long 
Island General Hospital staff. He was 
also a member on the staff of the Wyc- 
koff Heights and St. Catherine’s hospitals 
as a physician. 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


Ludwig van Beethoven, of whom 

it has been said that he was the 
greatest of all musicians. A generation 
later was born the Steinway Piano, which 
is acknowledged to be the greatest of all 
pianofortes. What a pity it is that the 
greatest master could not himself have 
played upon the greatest instrument — 


O: the 26th of March, 1827, died 


that these two could not have been born 


together! Though the Steinway was de- 
nied Beethoven, it was here in time for 


Liszt and Rubinstein, for Wagner, Berlioz 
and Gounod. And today, a still greater 
Steinway than these great men knew, 
responds to the touch of Paderewksi, 
Rachmaninoff and! Hofmann. ` Such, in 
fact, are the fortunes of.time, that today, 
this Instrument of the Immortals, 
this piano, more perfect than any 
Beethoven ever dreamed of, can be pos- 
sessed and played and cherished not only 
by the few who are the masters of music, 
but by the many who are its lovers. 


Stei & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible sic lovers to own a Stei Š 
dini 3 Price: $875 al aa, bide Neul at eins arra fey Naw Yok. en ee 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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A MODEL FOR FUTURE PROGRAMS.—With 

a few changes of detail here and there we believe the 
1924 Alumni Day program can. be. ‘adopted: ‘as a standard 
for future years. We believe it more'neatTy approached 
the general idea of what this mid-winter reunion day 
was meant to be than any Alumni Day program since 
the war. The day was entirely successful. First of all 
the attendance was considerable, and far surpassed the 
fondest hopes of the Committee. Next there was genuine 
interest in all the events on the program. A far from 
insignificant feature was the presence, when wanted, of a 
goodly section of the student body—a very necessary 
contribution to the success of the whole party. All Co- 
lumbia met to make this essentially intimate series of 
events a day long to be remembered. 

The variety of what could be done by a returning 
graduate was marked. Any one who could not find 
something interesting to do should have stayed at home. 
The Committee had prepared a pocket timetable and 


schedule which showed at a glance just what was avail- 
able and where and when. It did not matter ‘from what 
school or department of the University a man graduated, 
there was something for him. The morning hours were 
devoted to sightseeing on the campus and there were 
no schéduled events. All class rooms and laboratories 
were open for inspection and dormitory doors yawned. 


Both the Library and. Columbiana welcomed visitors. 


After the daily chapel service the luncheon hour was 
given over to the fraternities and various other groups. 
Down at P. and S. the alumni met in the Library for 
the midday meal. There was an unusually large number 
of engineering. graduates on hand and they were served 
in the Engineering Building. The alumni of the grad- 
uate schools met at the Faculty Club, while the business 
men met at the Hotel Westminster. 

After the noon hour the scheduled events began. Dean 
Darrach was the entertainer at the Medical School. 
There was an exhibition and contest by the architec- 
tural students in Avery Hall, and in Columbia House the 
Home Study department was open for inspection. All 
alumni were invited to attend a lecture by Professor 
Pupin in Havemeyer after which the usual athletic 
events by undergraduates were put on in the Gymna- 
sium. Following this was an organ recital in the Chapel, 
which was broadcasted, the presentation in the Chapel of 
the Bangs Memorial Font by the College Alumni, and an 
address by Professor John Bassett Moore, of the Law 
School, also in the Chapel and also broadcasted. The 
ladies of the Faculty held a reception and tea for the 
Alumni in the Faculty Club immediately after this, while 
there was a student reception and tea to Architecture 
Alumni in Avery Hall. The annual meeting of the Fed- 
eration, the annual alumni dinner and entertainment, and 
the basketball game rounded out the program. 

We submit that this ought to satisfy the most fasti- 
dious taste. It did. There were no hitches. Everyone 
co-operated to make every event notably successful. Par- 
ticular commendation should be given to the hard-work- 
ing Committee and, to the (students, There was little to 
be desired. 
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A DAY OF GENERAL REUNION.—Although 
Alumni Day has long meant reunion for Columbia men, 
we believe it is to be expected that the reunion should 
be a general one and that no separate units should meet 
off the campus on the day itself. Perhaps because of 
eversight, one class scheduled its winter dinner for the 
evening of February 12 away from the center of activi- 
ties. 

For a great many years those in charge of alumni 
affairs worked strenuously to make Alumni Day success- 
ful by urging all organizations to suspend operations and 
to meet in one homogeneous group. It has been a long 
time since there has been any break in the ranks. If a 
class must meet during the Alumni Day season, the best 
time to arrange the event is for the night before. For 
many years this had been successfully carried out by the 
Class of 1881. Anything that will tend to decentralize 
the strenuous labors of the Committees that have been 
working so hard to provide this midwinter entertainment 
and exhibition ts ill-advised. 


ABOUT THE HENRY BERGH FOUNDA- 
TION.—Some weeks ago the metropolitan newspa- 
pers gave much space to uninformed critics who 
undertook to raise a stir about the method in which 
the University is administering the Henry Bergh Foun- 
dation. To clear up the matter, the News is glad to 
present the facts as they are, and any one reading them 
will find a sufficient answer to the criticism of those 
“public-spirited” souls who, without solicitation, have 
attempted to dictate how the University should admin- 
ister the trust: 

The Henry Bergh Fund was a “gift of one hundred 
thousand dollars for the establishment of a permanent 
fund for the promotion and dissemination of 
humanitarian principles and the repression of cruelty 
(not limited to the protection of animals) by lectures, 
prizes, and publications, and in other ways.” These 
words are quoted from a communication from the donor, 


Horace W. Carpentier, at the time the gift was made in - 


J907. Serious consideration was given by the Univer- 
sity to the problem of how this fund could best be made 
available to carry out the wishes of the donor. Various 
suggestions were made, chief among them the possibility 
of establishing a Chair of Humanity and the building up 
of a training school for humanitarian workers, but it 
was at once realized that the content of courses given 
under such a professorship would overlap with the sub- 
ject matter in other departments. Moreover, since the 
income of the Fund is small, it would have been inade- 
quate to support such a professorship and such a training 
school and financial help from the University, for which 
no means were available, would have been necessary. 
This plan, therefore, was recognized as inadvisable and 
it was decided by the Board of Trustees of Columbia 
University qeth the criften approval of the donor to 
appropriate the income of the fund in part to the salary 
of the professor of Social Legislation and in part to the 
expenses of his department, including the preparation 
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and publication of a Bulletin of Social Legislation. 

“As a result of this action, the courses of instruction 
in Social Legislation have since . . . definitely embodied 
a consideration of the principles of humane legislation, 
dealing with public poor relief, provision for the aged 
poor, child welfare and child protection, the punishment 
of crime and treatment of criminals, the mitigation of 
the evils of war, and animal protection and the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals and children. 

“The more important result of this action, however. 
has been in the plans for continuing research work under 
the direction of the professor of Social Legislation, the 
results of which are published from time to time in the 
Bulletin of Social Legislation.” * 

*(From Professor Lindsay’s paper on “The Status and Work 
of the Henry Bergh Foundation for the Promotion of Humane 


Education,” read before the third session of the American World 
Humane Conference on October 23, 1923.) 


A SHOE THAT FITS US.—“Almost nobody 
gives the alumni fund a thought until about the third 
dun from his class agent. Everybody makes it just as 
hard as he can, both for the class agent and himself. We 
all know we've got to do this thing and probably the 
great majority of the alumni would confess that thev 
were glad enough to do it. But it is so far away, to 
most of us, that we put off and postpone until, unless 
vigorously prodded, we utterly forget. It is a reason- 
able belief that of the 2000 alumni who commonly give 
nothing at all to this fund a large number omit the gift 
because of -forgetfulness and indifference rather than 
because of a forthright unwillingness to do anything. 
The problem of the Alumni Fund Committee is chiefly 
how to reach the non-contributors. Those who always 
give anyhow are gradually getting educated to the point 
where the repeated prodding is less needful. 

“It isn’t right and it isn’t fair to let this burden fall 
on two-thirds of our total alumni body, while one-third 
does nothing at all. One avoids the folly of aspiring to 
anything like a full 100 per cent., but is it unreasonable 
to ask that at least 90 per cent. of our graduates enroll 
themselves as contributors in some degree—even if cir- 
cumstances prevent it from being very much? To con- 
tent ourselves with two-thirds seems unworthy. There 
is no reason which an intelligent man can possibly accept 
for believing that the remaining third cannot give any- 
thing whatever, even if it wants to. It can—and we all 
Every Dartmouth man in the world could 
probably contrive to give something, if it were no more 
than five dollars a year. But a great many men, because 
they cannot conveniently make it from twenty-five to a 
aundred dollars, do not give anything. That, we be- 
lieve, is a harmful attitude, leading to serious injustice 
to other men and producyng a most unwelcome appear- 
ance in the comparative tally sheets. It makes it look 
as if a lot of us didn’t care, when as a matter of fact 
that’s true of a very small fraction indeed. What it 
really means is only that_a lot of us aren’t terribly inter- 
ested—and ‘forget.’—The Dartmouth Alumni Magazine. 


know it can. 
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The Story of Alumni Day 


Over fifteen hundred graduates from all 
schools ot the University returned to the 
Campus on Alumni Day, February 12, to 
renew old friendships and associations, to 
see the Columbia of today at work and 
play. and to enjoy a most ambitious pro- 
gram of entertainment notably presented, 
culminating in a soul-satisfying victory 
over Yale at basketball. 


An Early Start 


The first note of Alumni Day was 
sounded with the appearance of two grey- 
beards at a ten o'clock class in Law 
School, the harbingers of an ever increas- 
ing army of graduates which invaded the 
Campus before noon, scattering at twelve 
for the numerous professional school and 
Fraternity luncheons, and reassembling 
later for addresses by Professor Michael 
I. Pupin, ’83, Professor John Bassett 
Moore, of the Columbia Law School Fac- 
ulty and Judge of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, for various under- 
graduate athletic events in the Gymnasim, 
and for a number of other features of the 
afternoon's program. 


The forenoon was spent by large num- 
bers of graduates, who had prepared for 
the full day by making an early start, in 
circulating among the offices and recita- 
tion halls visiting old friends in the Fac- 
ulty and Administration, finding in the 
scenes and memories of the University 
ample inspiration for reminiscent chuckles, 
and enjoying the opportunity of seeing 
Columbia and Columbia people as they 
work today. 

Most interesting to out-of-town Alumni 
was their first sight of the University’s new 
buildings, including the Men’s Faculty 
House, the new T. C. Library, and the 
Women's Dormitory and the School of 
Business Building now being constructed. 
Many Alumni paid visits to the dormitories 
for glimpses of their old rooms, the Dean 
of the College had a long line of callers, 
none bearing the familiar ‘‘at your earliest 
convenience” note, and Director Howe, of 
Earl Hall, entertained frequent Alumni 
visitors, coming to inform him of their 
sons’ approaching entrances into College. 

The Library Staff made special arrange- 
ments to have all departments open to the 
inspection of the Alumni, including the 
historic and interesting Columbiana Col- 
lection, recent additions to which were on 
special display. 

Large numbers of the Alumni visited the 
office of the Alumni Federation and the 
ALUMNI News in East Hall, where an in- 
formal register was kept of the crowds 
of visitors, The oldest graduate recorded 
was Joseph P. Pennington, ’68 Mines. 


At twelve, numbers of Alumni gathered 
at St. Paul's Chapel for the daily service, 
including an address by Chaplain Knox, ‘03, 
after which the graduates of the various 


By Nicholas McD. McKnight, ’21 


professional schools assembled at their 
special luncheons, while the Alumni of the 
College had an opportunity to pay their 
first visits to their fraternity houses. 


Varlous School Luncheons 


P. and S. Graduates were entertained, 
following their luncheon in the P. and S. 
Library, by a most interesting and informa- 
tive lecture by Dean William Darrach, 
‘Ol P. and S., who outlined the preset 
plans for the new medical centre, illustra- 
ting his talk with stereopticon slides. The 
Dean described in detail the status of plans 
for the proposed centre which will com- 
bine the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, the Presbyterian Hospital, the Van- 
derbilt Clinic and the Sloane Hospital for 
Women. Following the reunion and en- 
tertainment at P. and S., large numbers of 
the Medical School. Alumni arrived at 
Morningside Heights to take part in the 
balance of the day's program, 


The luncheon for the Mines, Engineer- 
ing and Chemistry Alumni was crowded, 
being followed by one of the features of 
the day, the address by Professor Michael 
Pupin, to which Alumni of all branches 
of the University were invited. 

Other noon-day affairs comprised the 
luncheon of the Alumni of the Graduate 
Schools in the Men's Faculty House and 
the luncheon of the School of Business 
Alumni at the Hotel Westminster. Fol- 


lowing the luncheons, large numbers of 


the graduates of all schools visited the 
offices of the Home Study Department, 
in the Columbia House, where they learned 
the theory and saw the practical workings 
of this most recent of Columbia's educa- 
tional projects. The Home Study De- 
partment, designed for those who find it 
impossible or impractical to establish ac- 
tual residence near the University, is a 
branch of the Department of University 
Extension, and is under the direction of 
Levering Tyson, "11A.M. 

The return to the Campus after the va- 
rious noon-time festivities found the grad- 
uate ranks greatly augmented by later ar- 
rivals and the first of the afternoon's ath- 
letic events started with a record-breaking 
crowd of graduates, graduates’ sons and 
graduates’ fathers filling the stands sur- 
rounding the wrestling mats. 


Plenty of Athletics 


It seemed as though almost everybody 
was there. Holding down ringside seats 
and cheering impartially for Frosh and 
Sophomore was Stephen G. Williams, ’81, 
flanked by John K. Fitch, 02. Opposite 
along the side-lines sat T. Ludlow Chrystie, 
’92 and Archibald Douglas, 94, neither 
missing a thing. The sight of “Tommy” 
Farrell, °19, brought back old basketball 
memories, During one of the intermissions 
a procession of twenty ten-year old Colum- 
bia prospects scurried in with “Ed” Healy, 


‘20, bringing up the rear. “Connie” Sim- 
mons, ‘21, made announcements m a 
powerful voice and pulled wrestling mats 
about the floor not so powerfully. Old 
Camp Columbians had their memories of 
Bantam Lake, the Red Boathouse, and Rec- 
tor’s revived by the sight of “Don” Sealy, 
18, “Herb” Rogers, '19, and Addison Bing- 
ham, ’21. 


Bronxites had an opportunity to see one 
of their next year’s Assemblymen when 
“Larry” Condon, ’21, appeared. Walter 
Scott Robinson, 719, and “Dick” Ross, 720, 
came in together. “Mit” Cornell, ‘05S, 
yelled louder than anyone in the Gym, ex- 
cept “Fred” Seward, 99, who would like 
to take his four years all over again along 
with his boy. “Bob” O'Loughlin, 718, 
looked the crew over with envious eyes. 
Dannat Pell, ’09, and “Bill” Taylor, ’21, 
the men who arranged the day’s program, 
dashed in and out of the picture untiringly. 
1921 College was strongly represented by 
“Dave” Andrews, “Dutch” Hahn, Archie 
Dawson, Addison Bingham, “Larry” Con- 
don, Carlos Contreras, “Freddie” Hender- 
son, George Kappes and “Syd” Waldecker 
in the crew room. 


The athletic program opened with the 
annual cane sprees between the two under- 


classes. All around the mat could be 
heard: “Look, Willie, that's the cane 
sprees,” and “Gee, Pop, did you uster do 
that?” The matches were fast and excit- 


ing, with the Sophomores maintaining a 
slight edge all the way, and finally win- 
ning six bouts to one. 

Following the underclass scraps came 
several three-round boxing exhibitions by 
some of “Doc” Weeman's proteges, and 
then the Varsity wrestling teams of Co- 
lumbia and Penn came on the floor to com- 
pete in the first Intercollegiate contest of 
the day. The bouts were uniformly excit- 
ing, keeping the alumni crowd aroused to 
an undergraduate frenzy all the way, which 
reached its peak when Aulich of Colum- 
bia broke the tie and clinched the match 
for the Varsity by winning the final bout 
after an exciting tussle. 


Following came an exhibition by the 
crew squad on the machines, some fencing 
bouts by Coach Murray’s pupils, and swim- 
ming and water polo contests, Varsity ver- 
sus Alumni, in which the youngsters had 
considerably the better of it. The sight 
of Louis Mouquin, "15, holding down his 
old place at goal brought cheers from the 
alumni of ten years ago. 


Address on International Court of Justice 


An overflowing crowd descended on St. 
Paul's Chapel at 4:15 to hear what was 
possibly the feature of this day of features, 
the address by John Bassett Moore, Judge 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, and(Hamilton(Fish Professor of 
International Law Cand Diplomacy at Co- 
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lumbia. Many alumni who were unable 
to return to the Campus for Alumni Day 
were privileged to hear Professor Moore’s 
address as it was broadcasted from 
WEAF. 


Preceding the address, the Chapel crowd 
was entertained by an organ recital by 
Channing Lefebvre, organist of Trinity 
Church, following which the Francis S. 
Bangs Memorial Font, gift of the Colum- 
bia College Alumni Association, was pre- 
sented to the University. The address of 
presentation was made by Chester W. Cut- 
hell, 05, ’07L, President of the Association, 
and the font was accepted on behalf of the 
University by General William Barclay 
Parsons, ’79, ’82Mines, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees. 


Winding up the afternoon's festivities 
was a burlesque art contest which the 
Architectural students conducted in Avery 
for the amusement of the Alumni, and 
“niggering” on the part of the Alumni, for 
the amusement of the students. Follow- 
ing the contest and judgment, the under- 
graduates in Fine Arts entertained the 
graduates with a reception and tea in Avery 
Hall. 


Faculty Reception and Tea 


Winding up the general program for the 
afternoon, came the Faculty Reception to 
the Alumni in the Men’s Faculty House, 
under the auspices of the Ladies of the 
Faculty, Mrs. Walter I. Slichter, serving 
as chairman of the committee in charge. 


Promptly at six the clans began to as- 
semble for the dinner and meeting in the 
dining room of the Faculty House, still 
under the guidance of members of the Van 
Am Club, who had served most effectively 
during the entire day. With the punctual- 
ity which marked every feature of the day’s 
program, the committee in charge had the 
entire gathering of over two hundred and 
fifty diners seated and served promptly on 
the hour, and the dinner concluded with 
ample time for the mecting and entertain- 
nent before the basketball game. 


A Packed House 


The Federation’s Annual Meeting moved 
with machine-like precision. Three light- 
ning double-plays, Livingston to Seward 
to Beach, wound up the preliminary busi- 
ness. Frederick Coykendall, 95, 97S, pre- 
sented the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, which was expeditiously passed. 
The new officers of the Federation are: 
President, George R. Beach, ’95, ’97L: 
first vice-president, Rogers H. Bacon, 96; 
second vice-president, A. L. Goodman, 
’95P&S; third vice-president, Jobn K. 
Fitch, 02; recording secretary, William Y. 
Westervelt, ’94Mines; treasurer, W. H. 
Dannat Pell, ’09, ’11L. 

The new directors of the Federation are: 
College—Rogers H. Bacon, '96, Frederick 
Coykendall, 95, ’97L, and John K. Fitch, 
02; Science—William Y. Westervelt, 94 
Mines, Harold P. Daniels, ’O2Science, and 
Donald W. Taylor, '16Science; Law— 


George R. Beach, 95, ’97L, Robert McC. 
Marsh, ’03L, and W. H. Dannat Pell, ’09, 
"11L; P. and S.—A. L. Goodman, ’95P&S, 
Everett W. Gould, 96, ‘99P&S, and Wil- 
liam H. McCastline, ‘03P&S; Graduate 
Schools—Levering Tyson, ’11A.M., Her- 
bert R. Moody, 0!1Ph.D., and Charles A. 
Downer, ‘01Ph.D.; Architecture—Edgar J. 
Moeller, ’95F.A., Arthur Lobo, ‘O4F.A., 
and Carlos Contreras, '21F.A.; Business— 
William H. Heistein, ’22Bu., J. Howard 
Carlson, ‘21Bu., and Roy W. Arnold, 
’23Bu.; At Large—Charles E. Haydock, 


‘01, Richmond Weed, °95, ’97L, John J. 


Ryan, ’09S, Condict W. Cutler, ’10, "12P&S, 
and Charles G. Proffitt, 717. 


The Students Perform 


Following the meeting, came some under- 
graduate entertainment of a very high 
order of merit. Selections by the Glee 
Club, a specialty from last year’s Varsity 
Show, which brought blushes from “Steve” 
Williams, a number from the new Show, 
and some selections by the Instrumental 
Club were enthusiastically received, and 
the final dash of the day began in the di- 
rection of the Gymnasium, where before a 
crowd that jammed the stands to capacity, 
a Columbia crowd through and through, 
the Varsity basket-ball team repeated its 
feat of a year ago with a victory over 
Yale, last year’s League champions. 

Outstanding among the features of the 
day were the punctuality and excellence of 
the events, the record-breaking crowd, the 
hospitality of the University, Faculty and 
students, the uniform excellence of the 
Faculty Club service, and the efficiency of 
the committee in charge and the newly- 
elected Executive Secretary, W. T. Tay- 
lor, ’21, ’23L. 

The Committee 

The 1924 Alumni Day Committee was as 
follows: Chairman, W. H. Dannat Pell, 
09, “IIL; secretary, W. T. Taylor, ’21, 
’23L; Alumni—George R. Beach, "95, ’97L; 


Photo by Pach Bros. 
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Reelected President of the Alumni Federation 


John K. Fitch, 02; Frederick K. Seward, 
99: G. B. Greenough, 18, ’21L; John Han- 
rahan, ’09; Francis E. Laimbeer, ’83, ’85L ; 
Ernest A. Cardozo, ’99, '00A.M., '02L; Ed- 
ward M. Healy, '20; Conrad Simmons, ’21 ; 
Albert Rothwell, ’14; Students—Ferris 
Booth, ’24; Charles Greenough, ’24L; 
Charles Steffens, ’24S; Charles Fuller, ’24 
F.A.; Erwin Tuthill, ’24B; A. D. Walling, 
24; Robert W. Rowen, '26, and Sterling 
Pierson, ’22, ’24L. 

Representing the various schools were: 
College—Chester W. Cuthell, ’05, 07L, and 
Ward Melville, 09; P. and S—Henry E. 
Hale, ’96P&S, and Williams H. Woglom, 
01P&S; Law—Edward R. Finch, "98L, 
and Howard Osterhout, 10, ’12L; Sci- 
ence—Harris K. Masters, 94Mines, and 
John A. Church, ’06S ; Graduate Schools— 
Levering Tyson, ’11A.M., and John D. 
Haney, ’10Ph.D.; Architecture—Henry M. 
Polhemus, ’12F.A., and Carlos Contreras, 
'21F.A.; Business—J. Howard Carlson, 
’21Bu, and Roy W. Arnold, '23Bu. 


Members of the Faculty and Administra- 
tion serving on the committee were: Frank 
D. Fackenthal, ‘06; E. S. Elliott, Henry 
Lee Norris, Benjamin A. Hubbard, Her- 
hert B. Howe, Raymond C. Knox, ‘03; 
Walter I. Slichter, "96S; Frederick T. 
van Beuren, Jr., 02P&S; Robert W. Watt, 
"16; Charles G. Proffitt, "17, and James T. 
Grady, ’17L. 


One Hundred and Thirty Attend 
P & S Alumni Day Luncheon 


A very enjoyable reunion of P&S 
Alumni was held at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons on Alumni Day, Febru- 
ary 12, 1924. The attendance was about 
twice as large as last year, and a great 
deal of interest was shown in all the pro- 
ceedings. 


The laboratories and classrooms were 
open from nine until one, and a program 
was furnished the Alumni as they regis- 
tered at the Dean’s office. At half-past 
twelve a buffet luncheon was served in the 
Library to about one hundred and thirty 
men. After luncheon Dean William Dar- 
rach, '01P&S, gave a talk on the develop- 
ment of the plans for the prospective Med- 
ical Center of Columbia University and 
gave some of the details regarding the 
present status cf the plans. He also out- 
lined the growing development of courses 
for graduates in medicine, which are given 
under the auspices of the Medical School 
and Extension Teaching at a number of 
the hospitals in New York City, and de- 
scribed some of the problems which have 
come up in connection with this work. 


The cordiality and interest shown by the 
Alumni present was heartily appreciated by 
all the officers of the College, and it was 
generally felt that the meeting had been a 
real success and that its repetition as a 
regular. yearly! event was assured for the 
future, 
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Architecture Graduates Busy “Nigger- 
ing” on Alumni Day 

The special program for the reception 
of the Alumni of the School of Architec- 
ture on Alumni Day called for a mock 
nine-hour sketch with “niggering” by the 
Alumni—followed by immediate judgment 
and a tea given by the faculty and stu- 
dents. 

The program for the sketch, calling for 
the best design for a Museum for the ex- 
hibition of ornament plates, was prepared 
by the students. It was as follows: 


A. D. F. Memorial Prize 
Offered by the Committee on Destruction 


A handsome gold star has been offered by the 
Committee on Destruction for the best design for 
a Museum for the exhibition of ornament plates. 

The competition is open to all students and 
graduates of the School of Architecture of Colum- 
bia University as well as all convalescent students 
regularly enrolled or previously enrolled in Ar- 
chitecture, whether their cards have yet leen re- 
ceived from the office or not. 

A handsome site of ten acres has been donated 
by a large University in the heart of a great city. 
It is desired to provide a fitting memcrial to a 
great Professor as well as a hall for the exhibition 
of ornament plates made by his students. 

The exhibition hall should be in the form of a 
guilloche and may be of any desired height but 
must not be less than 100 nor more than 119 feet 
from floor to ceiling. 

Connected with the hall there must be a lecture 
room for a model class of life size figures. ‘Lhis 
room should have a monumental exit with locks 
only on the outside. 

Connected with the room should be an apartment 
for the professor consisting of bed room, slide 
cabinets, bath room, warehouse, and other con- 
veniences. This apartment is to be surrounded by 
monumental iron fence of sufficient height. 

The elements of the plan may be combined in 
one building or arranged as a family group. ‘The 
group should combine or recall all historical styles 
or ornament. 

The facade should have several niches for busts 
in black marble of all students who have assed 
(out). 

REQUIRED: 

For the esquisses esquisse Plan, section, 
elevation, all at the scale of 2-16” equals l’. 

1. Drawings must be mounted or drawn on a 
sheet of paper. No drawings which do not comply 
with these requirements will not be brought to 
judgment. 

2. No student (or graduate) may submit a 
sketch not entirely his own drawing and rendering. 

This is not to be construed as meaning that 
the “graduates (or students) shall not nigger. 


and 


Several Alumni entered into the spirit of 
the competition and about eight or ten 
sketches were submitted for judgment by 
a special jury—made up of students— 
which undertook to criticize the sketches, 
bringing out the good and bad points in 
each case. 

The gold star was awarded to the sketch 
presented by T. Merrill Prentice, ’26FA. 

This innovation has suggested several 
new ideas which will be developed by a 
Committee and tried out next year. 

The tea was very successful and was at- 
tended by a large number of Alumni, as 
well as by practically all the Faculty, 
critics, and student body. 


College Association Presents Bangs 
Memorial Font 

A very important part of the Alumni 
Day program was the presentation by the 
College Alumni Association of the mce- 
morial font in St. Paul’s Chapel, in honor 
of Francis Sedgwick Bangs, ’78, ’80L. 

At four o'clock, before a distinguished 
gathering in the Chapel, the exercises were 
held. Chester W. Cuthell, ’05, '07L, Pres- 


ident of the College Alumni Association, 
made the presentation, and the font was 
accepted on behalf of the University by 
General William Barclay Parsons, ’79, 
*82Mines, Chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees, who said: 


“It is eminently fitting that a permanent 
memorial, commemorating the life of 


‘Francis Sedgwick Bangs, should be placed 


in this chapel, faithful student, distinguished 
practitioner at the bar, upright citizen, 
bitter enemy of sham, sturdy defender of 
truth. Always interested in the affairs of 
the undergraduates as well as those of the 


Alumni, he served his Alma Mater for 
twenty years with great fidelity as a 
trustee. 


“There is perhaps no memorial that he 
would have preferred to this. As vestry- 
man of Trinity Church, he was deeply at- 
tracted to the profession of religious faith. 
He would have rejoiced to have his name 
connected with this font, where the young, 
and particularly the young of the Univer- 
sity, can for generations be brought to be 
baptized into the Church of Christ. I ac- 
cept with gratified thanks to the donors, 
this beautiful memorial to our friend and 
associate, Francis Sedgwick Bangs, of the 
Class of 1878.” 

A prayer by the Chaplain of the Uni- 
versity, Raymond C. Knox, '03, completed 
this part of the afternoon program. 


Graduate Schools Hear Professor 
Porter on “Chinese Civilization” 
Taking for his text Rabinranath Ta- 
gore’s hope that the West might learn to 
meet the East with “abundant” humanity, 
Professor Lucius C. Porter, Dean Lung 
Professor of Chinese, in his talk to the 
Alumni Association of the Graduate 
Schools, Monday, February 11, pointed out 
what, in his judgment, should be the rela- 
tion of the West to the East. “The asso- 
ciation of the two civilizations, starting in 
travel and continuing in the other channel 
of ‘accidental’ communication, war, has 
reached a stage which behooves the West 
to make its approach more rational and 
meresspiritually profitable,” he said. 

%dthe Chinese were a cultivated race 
when. the Europeans were still barbarians, 
and as far back as the Tong dynasty in 
617 sought association with the West. 
Only after the ascendency of the Manchus 
in 1674 did China become an exclusive or 
‘excluding’ nation. 

“In modern times, China, opened to 
western influence after the Opium War of 
1832, eagerly adopted the cotton, leather, 
and later, the oil products of the Occi- 
dent. The stages of her advance revealed 
first, an appreciation of the goods, and 
then a realization that it was not merely 
the goods that made leadership. This, the 
war with Japan in 1874 emphasized. so that 
China sought education. From this she 
was led to the ideas of physical serence and 
ultimately of constitutional government. 


“The West, meanwhile, had been com- 
mercially aggressive toward China. The 
West, accusing China of being exclusive 
and self-centered, did not allow Chinese 
ideas or the ideals of Chinese life to enter 
at all into the conceptions of life enter- 
tained in the Occident. In short, the West 
Was as arrogantly exclusive as China had 
ever been, perhaps more so, as China had, 
as before pointed out, at one time been 
hospitable toward Occidental culture. 

“In modern times, the cultures have had 
contact, but there has been no desire to 
derive anything of a more enduring or 
valuable nature from this contact which at 
best can be called ‘accidental’ rather than 
anything else. 

“The Chinese have, as a matter of fact, 
worked out ideas of human nature, psy- 
chology, the art of living, the harmony or 
contentment of life, that is full of signifi- 
cance. Only during the last two hundred 
years has Western life surpassed the East- 
ern in any very obvious way. Contact with 
China is of much greater significance than 
contact with a defunct Egyptian civiliza- 


tion. Though it is asserted of the East 
and the West that ‘never the twain shall 
meet,’ Kipling in the next lines avers that 


there is NO East and West when two 
strong men confront each other in the full 
vigor of robust young manhood.” 

The Dean Lung Chair in Chinese, which 
Professor Porter holds, was established at 
Columbia by General Carpentier in honor 
of his valet, Dean Lung, a servant he had 
had for many years and who was, as the 
General said, “A Chinese, a Buddhist, and 
the most perfect Christian I have ever 
met.” Something of that same spirit, Pro- 
fessor Porter stated, “should inspire all of 
us,” and “help to bring the two civilizations 
together, less accidentally, more rationally, 
and with a more abounding and pervasive 
humanity.” 

This was purely a social meeting of the 
Association. Prior to Professor Porter's 
address the members met at dinner at the 
Faculty Club. A brief outline of the pro- 
posed activities of the Association for the 
balance of the year was announced by the 
President. In addition to the final busi- 
ness meeting to be held at the Faculty 
Club on the evening of June 4, the night 
before Commencement, there is one more 
meeting planned. Announcement was also 
made of the plans for the taking of a cen- 
sus of all former students of the graduate 
schools. 

On Alumni Day the members of the 
Graduate Schools Alumni Association met 
at luncheon at the Faculty Club, and ad- 
journed to the Home Study Department, 
419 West 117th Street, for an inspection 
of the work of this, the youngest of the 
educational divisions of the University. 
All those present expressed their gratifica- 
tion over the fine program which had been 
outlined by the main Alumni Day com- 
mitteeyand took part with great cnthusi- 
asim\innthe many events scheduled. 
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Importance of Alumni Association 
Stressed at Business Luncheon 
One of the features of the School of 


Business Alumni Luncheon on February 12- 


was a talk by Roswell C. McCrea, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Columbia, on the 
object of the School of Business Alumni 
Association, and its relation to the School. 
He emphasized the work which the Alumni 
could do for the School through being or- 
ganized in the Association. Professors 
Thurman W. VanMetre, H. Parker Willis, 
and Hastings Lyon were also present at the 
luncheon, which was held at Westminster 


Hall, on 116th Street. 


The informal part of the program con- 
sisted of a vocal “Who’s Who.” Everyone 
present got up and told what he was doing 
in the business world, and what firm he 
was connected with. 


No Speeches at 1918 Gathering 
Some thirty members of the Class of 
1918 gathered for dinner at the Columbia 
Club on Alumni Day, February 12, and 
enjoyed the first get-together of the class 
for the current college year. 


Owing to the late arrival of some of the 
members, and in particular one of the 
members of the dinner committee, the din- 
ner was somewhat late in getting started, 
but this did not put a damper on the occa- 
sion and the general sentiment of the 
evening was that similar reunions should 
be held more often. Most of the men 
jyourneved up to the Campus after the din- 
ner to watch the Varsity trim Yale, so 
that speeches had to be omitted and even 
“Fritz” Coudert had to confine his remarks 
to two stories. 

When all the unmarried members of the 
class were called upon to rise and proclaim 
their continued freedom, it was found that 
about two-thirds of the class were still 
free and independent, or, as Coudert re- 
marked, “had not yet been able to per- 
suade any girl to take pity on them.” 


The only business transacted during the 
evening was the election of a secretary- 
treasurer to take the place of Walter 
Funcke, who recently left for a protracted 
stay in Italy. Roland L. Loiseaux was the 
unanimous choice of the assemblage and he 
immediately took up the duties of the job. 


Among those present were: Coudert, 
president; McGarvey, Fairfield, O’Lough- 
lin, Thompson, Uhlig, Sealy, Hollander, 
Ash, Ritter, Wagner, Barber, Illman, Bar- 
rish. Roberts, Loiseaux, Holst, Leavitt, 
Van Raalte, Volckening. 


Dinner for 1923 Chemical Engineers 

A reunion and dinner of the Chemical 
Engineers of the Class of 1923S will take 
place on Saturday evening, March 1, 1924, 
at the Grid Tavern, 341 East 149th Street, 
at 7:30 p. m. 

Those wishing to make reservations for 
the dinner should get in touch with Samuel 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated the events 
listed below. will be held at the Colum- 
bia University Club, 4 West Forty-third 
Street. Telephone, Longacre 8200. 
Monpay, FEBRUARY 23, 

Alumni Fund Committee. 
5 p. m. 

WEDNESDAY, FERRUARY 27. 


Board of Directors of the Alumni Fed- 


Meeting 


eration. Dinner and Meeting. 6.45 
p. m. 
Alumni Association of School of 


Architecture. Dinner and Meeting. 
Faculty Club, 117th Street and 
Morningside Drive, New York. 6.45 
p. m. 


TuHurspay, FEBRUARY 29. 


Alumni Association of the Law School. 
Monthly Luncheon. Lawyers’ Club, 


115 Broadway, New York. 1 p.m. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 1. 
Class of 1913. Dinner. 7 p. m. 
1923S. Reunion and Dinner. Grid 


Tavern, 341 East 149th Street, New 
York City. 7.30 p. m. 
Club Luncheon. Principal speaker and 


guest of honor, Bishop Herbert Ship- 
man, ‘90, ’22Hon. 1 p. m. 


Monpay, MARCH 3.. 

Alumni Fund Representatives. 
6.45 p. m. 

Trerespay, MARCH 4. 

1903 College and Science. Hotel Astor, 


3rd Street and Broadway, New 
York. Dinner, 6 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5. 

Class of 1909. Regular monthly lun- 

cheon. 12.30 p. m. 
Fripay, MARCH 7. 

Class of 1912 College, Science and Fine 
Arts. Regular Monthly Luncheon. 
Stewart's Restaurant, 30 Park Place, 
New York, 12.30 p. m. 


Dinner. 


Frank, ’21, '23S, Secretary of the Class, at 
173 Henry Street, New York City. 


More Honors for Watt and Proffitt 

Speeding parting executives seems to be 
a habit these days among Columbia Alumni 
organizations. At the Columbia University 
Club luncheon on February 9, Charles G. 
Proffitt, °17, and Bob Watt, '16, were spe- 
cial guests. About both these gentlemen 
the News has had considerable to say im 
its recent issues. Masters, 94Mines, pre- 
sided at this lunch, and he and the guests 
of honor were the only speakers. Proffitt, 
"17, told about the activities of the Feder- 
ation and emphasized the importance of its 
various undertakings. He stressed the 
necessity for a realization of the signifi- 
cance of these activities in general Alumni 
affairs, and if he continues to tell good 
stories he will make quite a name for him- 
self as a raconteur. Watt recited his ex- 
perience as a school boy and gave some 
rather vivid impressions of his reactions 
to the problem of going to college. Al- 
though he lived within sixty miles of New 
York City, he had never heard of Columbia 
until the year before he came. He visited 


the University once and that settled his 
future. He paid a glowing tribute to the 
co-operation all University officers dis- 
played throughout his official stay at Co- 
lumbia. 

At the January meeting of the Federation 
Directors, Proffitt was presented with a 
handsome gold watch and chain, a gift 
from present and former members of the 


directorate. The inscription in the watch 
reads: “March 15, 1919—February 1, 
1924. Charles G. Proffitt, from Present 


and Former Directors of the Alumni Fed- 
eration of Columbia University, as a mark 
of appreciation and affection.” On Febru- 
ary 14, at Angelo’s, Broadway and 97th 
Street, a group of Watt's friends met to 
give him a rousing farewell. The guest of 
honor was presented with a traveling 
bag. T-L: 


Bonus Question Still Unsettled 


Debate waxed fast and furious! With 
high grade legal talent on both sides, the 
advocates and opponents of the proposed 
bonus for World War veterans indulged in 
violent contention at the 1909 monthly class 
lunch held Wednesday, February 6, at the 
Columbia University Club. 

Pelham Bissell, backed by Gene Kelly, 
wielded the cudgels for the sehemes of the 
national ofħcers of the American Legion. 
Practically all the other lunchers, smug 
with satisfaction over the bounteous and 
unusually acceptable repast, took delight 
in harrying them from the opposite point 
of view. The debate was dectared a draw 
in spite of the fact that Bissell retired from 
the held while still at its height. He de- 
clared that he was out but not defeated. 

Other items attracting interest at this 
notable class gathering were expressions of 
appreciation for the activity of two mem- 
bers of the class engaged im general 
alumni matters of importance. This re- 
ferred to the original initiative shown by 
George Brokaw Compton in the proposal 
of the Leo Columbiæ mascot, which has 
been brought to the fore recently by its 
increased use im University songs and 
cheers and by the announced intention of 
the Class of 1899 to present a replica of 
“Leo” himself to the University on Com- 
mencement Day. 

The other work of note was that just 
accomplished by W. H. Dannat Pell in 
arranging this year's Alumni Day. It is 
believed that his ability has borne excellent 
fruit and his originality has shown itself 
well in several items of interest. 

Motions were passed also commending 
the two class representatives on the 
Alumni Fund Committee, John Ryan and 
John Hanrahan. Those present included 
Walter L. Arnstein, Pelham St. George 
Bissell, Oscar S. Blinn, Richard O. Bon- 
ner, W. Morgan Carpenter, Eugene E. 
Kelly, Freeman W. Kennedy, Ward Mel- 
ville, W. H. Dannat Pell, M. Townsend 
Riceyand John J. Ryan, who presided. 

—Secretary, 1909. 
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Varsity Show Cast Chosen 


An all-veteran cast has been selected for 
the 1924 Varsity Show “Old King’s,” to be 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria the week of 
March 11. Every principal chosen, with 
but one exception, saw service in “Half 
Moon Inn,” the Varsity show of last year. 


The casting was under the direction of 
Coach Leo Henning, who coached the bal- 
let last spring, assisted by old Players’ 
Club men. The most exacting role in the 
operetta, that of the heroine, Betty Schuy- 
ler, has been given to Homer Eddins, ‘25, 
of New York City, who played the “Cyn- 
thia” part last year. He rivals Julian 
Eltinge in his interpretation of female 
character, and is considered an ideal selec- 
tion for Betty. 


A newcomer in Campus theatricals, 
Allen F. Maybe, ’26, of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
will have the part of Alexander Hamilton. 
The play concerns an episode in the life of 
Columbia's greatest alumnus, his love for 
Betty Schuyler and the consequent rivalry 
with Aaron Burr for her favor. The selec- 
tion of Maybee is a happy one, since he 
has demonstrated as a member of Colum- 
bia’s debating team, a commanding pres- 
ence, a colorful voice, and a dramatic in- 
stinct that the part requires. 


The part of Aaron Burr, the villain, has 
been assigned jointly to John T. Cahill, ‘24, 
of New York City, and Frederick V. P. 
Bryan, ‘25, of Brooklyn. The former was 
the Hendrick Hudson of last year, while 
Bryan served in the chorus. Burr is repre- 
sented as an undergraduate of Princeton 
College attending “the first Intercollegiate 
Ball,” given at the Fraunces Tavern. It 
is there that he concocts a plot to discredit 
Hamilton's patriotism by involving him in 
a plot with the British man-of-war., “Asia,” 
anchored in the harbor. 


The juvenile of the operetta will be 
Maurice Reilly, ’24, of Chicago, IN. His 
dancing ability and his well shaded voice 
stamp him as an ideal selection for the 
part. Peggy Van Renssellaer, “a flapper 
of 1775,” will be played by Truman H. 
Fowler, '25, of Arlington, N. J. 


Charles McMorris Purdy, ’24, of New 
York City, will have the part of the blust- 
ering old proprietor of the Tavern. Samuel 
Fraunces. Charles Hynes, ’24, of New 
York City, will play Robert Troup, a col- 
lege friend of Hamilton. The part of 
Errata, a gypsy maiden who has much to 
do in knotting the plot, will be played by 
Hamilton S. Phillips, ’25, of Englewood, 
N. J. A veteran of three previous Varsity 
Shows, Ted Shane, ‘24, of New York City, 
will be Dame Fraunces, the jealous but 
well meaning wife of the tavern keeper. 
Robert W. Culbert, ‘24, of Waterbury, 
Conn., will have the part of Anachronism, 
an historical error which occurs in every 
historical play. 

The performance on March 14 will be 


designated “Alumni Night.” Graduates 


may reserve seats by writing Manager E. 
Herrick Field, East Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The orchestra seats are priced at 
$2.50 and boxes of six, eight and ten are 
selling for $18.00, $24.00 and $36.00, re- 
spectively. There will be dancing until 
two o'clock, a Varsity Show tradition of 
long standing. 


Announces Prize Winners in Mechan- 
ical Engineering 

Prizes were announced recently in the 
contest for the best reports in one of the 
leading mechanical engineering courses at 
the University. The awards amounted to 
$150 in cash and were presented to George 
E. Bock, ’24Eng, $75, first prize; Charles 
H. Schuh, '24Eng, $50, second prize; Carl 
F. Kayan, ’24Eng, $25, third prize. Charles 
L. Mantell, ’24PhD, was granted honorary 
first prize, but as the competition was lim- 
ited to Engineering students and he was 
enrolled under the “Graduate Faculties,” 
he was not eligible to receive the award. 
However, the completeness of the treatment 
of the subject by him was such as to war- 
rant especial citation. 


The awards were offered personally by 
Dr. Charles E. Lucke, Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, for the best re- 
ports submitted in his course, Mech. Eng. 
143, Furnaces and Heat Transfer Appa- 
ratus, at the close of the last Winter Ses- 
sion. All regularly enrolled Mechanical 
and Chemical Engineering seniors were 
eligible for the competition, and from the 
reports submitted by them as part of the 
regular course matter, the winners were 
selected. It was felt that the nature of the 
work warranted a further reward than 
solely academic credit for commendable 
efforts to increase the utility of much scat- 
tered scientific information and, as a con- 
sequence, Dr. Lucke proposed the cash 
prizes. 

The field of “Furnaces and Heat Trans- 
fer Apparatus” is one of great economic 
importance yet one which has not under- 
gone the rigorous investigations of engi- 
neering and scientific research. The prob- 
lem assigned in the course as the basis of 
the competitive awards was to take what 
information was offered by the literature; 
cxpermmental and research results; and 
combine such accumulated knowledge to 
give a critical survey of the field. The 
importance of such investigations both as 
to nature and as to subject is being em- 
phasized today throughout the engineering 
profession and it has been only within the 
last two months that the National Re- 
search Council has undertaken a program 
to include the type of apparatus treated in 
this course. In the reports submitted the 
exercise of a judicious selection and of a 
critical attitude was continually necessary 
in order to present the subject in a way 
that would he of value to the professional 
engineer, 


The Faculty Bookshelf 


“Materials and Methods of Legal Re- 
search” is the latest book written by Fred- 
erick Charles Hicks, Law Librarian and 
Associate Professor of Legal Bibliography. 
This book is published in Rochester by the 
Lawyers Co-op Publishing Company, and 
costs $6.00 per copy. 

Robert H. Montgomery, Professor of 
Accounting, is the author of “Auditing 
Principles.” Ronald is the publisher and 
the cost of the book is $3.50 per copy. 


“The Physical Basis of Life,” a lecture 
delivered before the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science in 
1922, by Edmund B. Wilson, DaCosta Pro- 
fessor of Zoology, now appears in book 
form and sells for $1.50. It is published 
m New Haven. 


J 


Henry Rogers Seager, Professor of Po- 
litical Economy, has recently written 
“Principles of Economics,’ which is pub- 
lished by Holt and sells for $3.00 per copy. 


The second edition of “Home and Com- 
munity Hygiene,” written by Jean Broad- 
hurst, who is Associate Professor of 
Biology at Teachers’ College, has recently 
been published by Lippincott. The cost of 
the book is $2.50. 


“Modern Business Mathematics,” pub- 
lished by the American Book Company, is 
the latest book of George Henry Van Tuyl. 
Mr. Van Tuyl is connected with the School 
of Business and the Home Study Depart- 
ment. The price of this hook is $2.60. 


The Alumni Bookshelf 


"77 Mines—James Thom Beard: “Mine 
Examination Questions and Answers.” 
McGraw-Hill. $7.50. 

’83—A. V. W. Jackson (Arts) and J. 
Parke Channing (Mines): “A History 
of the Class of Eighteen Hundred and 
Eighty-three of Columbia College, Arts 
and Mines, comprising the years 1908- 


1923, edited. Privately printed. New 
York, 1923. 
’°83&1900—A. V. Williams Jackson 


(83) and Charles J. Ogden (00) with 
G. K. Nariman: “Priyadars’ika,” a San- 
skrit drama by Harsha. Translated 
into English with an introduction and 
notes. Columbia University Press, New 
York. 

00, ’03 PhD—John Erskine: New ma- 
terial for Garnett and Gosse’s “History 
of English Literature.” Macmillan. 
$15.00. 

12PhD—Willhtam H. Kilpatrick: “An 
Experiment witha Project Curriculum.” 
Maennilan Company. 
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Varsity Five Wins Alumni Day Game 
with Yale 


Displaying its best form before the 
Alumni and undergraduate body on Tues- 
day night, the Varsity basketball .team de- 
feated Yale by a score of 25 to 15, and 
temporarily moved up on even terms with 
Cornell at the top of the Intercollegiate 
Basketball League. It was the twelfth vic- 
tory of the season for Columbia and the 
third one in League play. 


Except for a few minutes in the early 
moments of the first half, Yale trailed the 
Blue and White throughout, and although 
always near enough to the Varsity to make 
the game interesting, Columbia’s advantage 
was never really seriously threatened. 


In the first half, the Varsity gave a bril- 
liant passing exhibition and had Yale be- 
wildered. The play of the team in this 
period was of championship calibre and 
left a pleasing taste in the mouths of those 
who had seen the mediocre exhibition 
against New York University. 

Second only to the fine work of the en- 
tire team, which went through the game 
without a single substitution and without a 
single player being removed for exceeding 
the foul line, the playing of Lou Farer at 
guard stood out as one of the finest exhi- 
bitions of guarding seen on a Columbia 
court or any college basketball court in 
years, 


He was assigned to take care of Sam 
Pite, Yale's remarkable forward, and one 
of the most extraordinary shots in the 
game to-day. It was a difficult assign- 
ment, but not too difficult for Farer. He 
not only prevented Pite from making a 
single basket from scrimmage, first guard 
to perform such a feat since Pite has been 
playing in the League, but contributed 4 
field goals and 3 points from the foul line, 
making him the high scorer of the game. 


Eddie Suisman, other Yale forward. did 
the best work for the visitors, making three 
baskets from scrimmage. 


Yale went into a short lead at the very 
start of the game on a foul shot, but a field 
goal by Wilson soon wiped out this advan- 
tage. Pite then tied the score from the 
foul line and soon afterwards Strom put 
Columbia in the front on his foul shoot- 
ing. the Lion keeping in front for the rest 
of the game. 


The first half ended with the score 14 to 
6 in Columbia’s favor. Yale made only 
one field basket in this half. 


In the second half, Yale tried desperately 
to come up on even terms, but the best that 
Fogarty’s men could do was to come with- 
in five points of Columbia when the score 
stood 20 to 15. Field baskets by Farer and 
Mannheim and a foul shot by Strom finally 
settled the fate of the visiting team. 


The Columbia team did not show so well 
in the second half. There was a marked 
tendency at times to stall and waste time 
with the score board telling a favorable 
story. There seems to be little doubt that 
if the team can maintain the first half pace 
through the remaining games of the sched- 
ule, the championship will come to Morn- 
ingside. 

Lustig and Mannheim worked well on the 
jump-offs. Mannheim played his best game 
of the season at centre and made two field 
baskets. 


Coach Joe Deering has been working on 
a number of new formations, some of them 
showing to good advantage in the game. 
William G. Laub, a substitute forward, is 
the only man lost to the squad through a 


The Week in Athletics 


Varsity Basketball Schedule 


Columbia 39, Brooklyn Poly. 11. 
Columbia 25, Rutgers 21. 
Columbia 37, West Point 20. 
Columbia 41, Wesleyan 20. 
Columbia 34, Annapolis 23. 
Columbia 30, Rochester 27. 
Columbia 23, Colgate 18. 
Columbia 26, Pennsylvania 19. 
Columbia 32, Princeton 24. 
Columbia 20, Dartmouth 21. 
Columbia 28, Harvard 22. 
Columbia 32, N. Y. U. 27. 
Columbia 25, Yale 15. 

Feb. 19, Cornell at Ithaca. 

Feb. 22, Dartmouth at Columbia. 
Feb. 26, Princeton at Princeton. 
Mar. 1, Penn at Philadelphia. 


Mar. 8, Cornell at Columbia. 
Mar. 15, Yale at New Haven. 


failure to pass a sufficient number of points 
at mid-years. His loss, though, is a severe 
one. He is a good forward and Deering 
was counting upon using him as his first 
emergency forward. 


The summary follows: 


COLUMBIA (25) Positions YALE (15) 
Strom L.F. Suisman 
Lustig R.F. Pite 
Mannheim Centre Clarke 
Wilson (Capt.) L.G. Giblin 
Farer R.G. Haas (Capt.) 

Field Goals—Columbia: Farer (4), Mannheim 
(2), Wilson, Strom. Yale: Suisman (3), Giblin, 


Luman. Foul Goals—Columbia: Strom (5), 
Farer (3), Wilson. Yale: Pite (3), Sutsman, 
Burbridge. Substitutions—Yale: Luman for Haas. 
Stevens for Suisman, Hall for Luman. Referee: 
Ward Brennan, New York Aggies. Umpire: Ed 
Hastings, Cornell. Time of Periods: 20 minutes. 


In their first big appearance of the pres- 
ent indoor track season, Carl Merner’s 
track men won 4 first places at the Wilco 
A. A. games Saturday, February 16, in the 
Thirteenth Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, 
and gained the team point trophy. 


D. Collins Horton started the evening's 
winnings by placing first in the two-mile 
run for novices. J. J. Lippoth was third in 
this race. Joseph J. Campbell won the 
440-vard handicap. In the one mile 
handicap run, John Theobald, starting with 
a handicap advantage of 60 yards had the 
big crowd cheering wildly when he just 
caught Pat Kennedy of the La Rabida 
Council of the Knights of Columbus at the 
tape. 


The medley relay, composed of Alexan- 
der Peters, Earle Starkey, Boh Moore and 
Bill Schmid had little trouble in defeating 
New York University and Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 


The freshmen baseball team will play 
nine games. They will practice at Baker 
Field and Bill Cook will serve as coach. 
The schedule follows: April 12, Manual 
Training; April 18, Poly Prep.; April 24, 
George Washington: April 30, De Witt 
Clinton; May 3, Cornell freshmen at Ith- 
aca; May 7, New York Military Academy; 
May 10, Concordia Prep at Bronxville; 
May 14, Pawling School at Pawling, N. 
Y.; May 17, Montclair Academy. 


The battery candidates reported for the 
first time on Thursday afternoon to Andy 
Coakley in the Auxihary gymnasium, Bliss 
Price, Jack Van Brocklin and Murray 
Wunderlich are the only experienced pitch- 
ers on hand. Frank Brodil has turned {out 
for the squad. 


Wrestlers Defeat Penn. Before Alumni 
Day Crowd 


The wrestling team joined with the bas- 
kethall team to make Alumni Day an ath- 
letic success. Gus Peterson’s wrestlers. 
won their fifth straight match of the sea- 
son by defeating the University of Pennsyl- 
vania by a score of 14 to 11. 

Reisner in the 125-pound class, Hayman 
in the 135-pound class, Brennan in the 145- 
pound class, and Aulick in the unlimited 
weight class were the Columbia men to 
win their matches. 

By the time that the 158-pound class had 
been reached, Columbia was leading by a 
score of 11 to 3. Penn then won the 158- 
pound match, Capt. Rabinowitz of the vis- 
itors throwing Lynch of Columbia. and 


next Penn won the referee’s decision in, 


the 175-pound class. This tied the score. 
But Aulick in his first match of the sea- 
son saved the day for Columbia by gain- 
ing the referee’s decision over Lutz of 
Penn in the heavyweight class. . | 


The summaries follow: 


115-Pound Class—Hiester, Pennsylvania, won 
on Barrenechea, Columbia, on time advantage of 
125-Pound Class—Reisner, Columbia, won from 
Kiep, Pennsylvania, on time advantage of 6.00. 
135-Pound Class—Hayman, Columbia, threw 
Hadler, Pennsylvania, with a half-nelson and on- 
side crotch, Time 9.50. 
145-Pound Class—Brennan, 
from Knoblauch, 
cision 


Columbia, won 
Pennsylvania, on referee's de- 
for aggressiveness. 


158-Pound Class—Captain Rabinowitz, Penn- 
sylvania, threw Lynch, Columbia, with a body 
scissors. Time 7.00. 


175-Pound Class—Herriot, Pennsylvania, won 
from Porte, Columbia, on referee's decision for 
aAperrCSSIVENESS. 

Unlimited Class—Aulick, Columbia, won from 
Lutz, Pennsylvania, by referee's decision on ag- 
gressiveness. 

Referee—-Willtam Karl (Princeton). 


With four varsity regulars missing from 
the line-up, the wrestling team went to 
Ithaca on Saturday and lost its first meet 
of the season to Cornell, present holders 
of the intercollegiate championship. The 
score of the match was 26 to 3. 

Hayman, who earned the decision in the 
135-pound class over Muller of Cornell 
was the only Columbia man to break into 
the winning column. 


The summaries follow: 


115-Pound Class—Capt. McWilliams, Cornell, 
defeated Barrenchia. Time advantage, 4 minutes 
57 seconds. 

125-Pound Class—-Chakin, Cornell, won by a 
fall from Reisner, with half-Nelson and body hold. 
Time 6 minutes 30 seconds, 

135-Pound Class—Hayman, Columbia, defeated 
Muller by referee's decision. 

145-Pound Class—Ayau, Cornell, threw Brernan 
with a body hold. Time 8 minutes. 

158-Pound Class—- May, Cornell, threw Edeiman 
with a half-Nelson and body hold. Time 8 minutes 
4 seconds. 

175-Pound Class—Howard, Cornell, threw Porte 
with a head lock. Time, 8 minutes 30 seconds. 

Unlimited Class; Field, Cornell defeated Aulich. 
Time advantage, 3 minutes 20 seconds. 


Swimmers Divide Honors 


Before one of the largest crowds that 
ever jammed its way into the Columbia 
gym., Columbia lost to the Yale swimming 
team on Friday night, February 15, by a 
score of 36 to 26, and won the water polo 
match by a score of 20 to 15. 

Yale has been supreme in swimming for 
the past twelve years. The showing of 
the swimmers was encouraging and came 
as a surprise to the Yale team. Bhe meet 
did not go to the New Haven representa- 
tives until the relay was run off, the final 
event of the evening. 

Hat Solomon) '26, threw the first sur- 
priseabomb into ‘the Yale ranks by win- 
ning the 50vard swim. Walter Krissel. 


» 
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25, captured the dive, with Elliott Vur- 
gason placing second. 

Clarke Millison, ’26, gave a fine exhibt- 
tion of back stroke swimming in winning 
that event in the fast time of 2 minutes 
2 2-5 seconds. Tommy Walker, ’26, was 
second. 

The water polo game had the crowd on 
edge throughout. The first half ended with 
the score 12 to 10 in Yale's favor. The 
great playing of Alan Altheimer, ’23, ’25L, 
at goal prevented the visitors from making 
a touch goal in the second half, while Jack 
Ware, a substitute forward, added enough 
offensive touch to the Columbia attack so 
that the team crashed through to 2 touch 
goals. 

In the second half, Yale made two foul 
goals and one thrown goal. 


The summary follows: 

50-Yard Swim—Won by Solomon, Columbia; 
Peterson, Yale, second; Colgate, Yale. third. Time, 
26s. 

Fancy Diving—Won by Krissel, Columbia, 98.9 

saints; Vurgason, Columbia, 91.8 points, second; 
Prime, Yale, 90.4 points, third. 

440-Yard Swim—Won hy Luke, Yale; Stoddard. 
Yale, second; Woodward, Columbia, third. Time 
—5m. 38 3-5s. 

150-Yard Back Stroke Swim—Won hy Millison, 
Columbia; Walker, Columbia, second; Cureton, 
Yale, third. Time —2m. 2 2-5s. 

200-Yard Breast Stroke Swim—Won by Phil- 
lips, Yale; Harburger, Columbia, | cond Mad- 
lener, Yale, third. Time—2m., 55 2-5s. 

100-Yard Swim-—Won by Bronson, Yale; Bixler, 


Yale, second Holstein, Columbia, third. Time— 
200- Yard Swim—Won hy Yale (Sullivan, Stage, 
Frost, Colgate); Columbia (Knebel, Holstein, 
W acker. Soloman): second. Time—im. 42 1-5s, 
Score: Yale, 36; Columbia, 26. 
WATER POLO, 
COLUMBIA (20) Position YALE (15) 
Mindlin C Langner (Capt.) 
nce F Gordy 
O'Grady F Stewart 
Cox (Capt.) B Guernsey 
Scrauft B Howden 
Altheimer G Esselstyne 


The fencing team opened its home sea- 
son on Friday afternoon by beating Dart- 
mouth by a score of 12 to 2. Columbia 
won all 9 foils matches, 2 of the 4 sabre 
encounters and Harold Bloomer, ’23, 25L, 
gained the sole epee match. 


The summary follows: 


FOTLS—Bloomer, Columbia, defeated Hawley, 
Dartmouth, 5 to 4; Griffin, Dartmouth, 5 to 3. 
Fuertes, Columbia, "defeated Hawley, Dartmouth, 
5 to 4; Grithn, Dartmouth, 5 toe 3; Misch, Dart- 
mouth, 5 to 2. Barrett, Columbia, defeated Ilaw- 
ley, Dartmouth, 5 to 3; Grifûn, Dartmouth, 5 to 
4. Block, Columbia, defeated Misch, Dartmouth, 


5 to 3. 
SABRES- Townsend, Dartmouth, defeated Rar- 
rett, Columbia, 5 to 4. Bell, Columbia. defeated 


Misch. Dartmouth, 5 to 1. Fuertes. Columhia, de- 


feated Townsend, Dartmouth, 5 to 2. Misch, Dart- 
mouth, defeated Silverblatt, ‘Columbia, 5 to 4. 

EPEE— Bloomer, Columbia, defeated Hawley, 
Dartmouth, 1 to 0, 


Final Score—Columbia, 12; Dartmouth, 2. 


The freshmen basketball team on Fri- 
day afternoon on the Columbia court lost 
a poorly played game to the New York 
University freshmen by a score of 43 to 
36. Our frosh were leading at the end of 
the first half by a score of 23 to 18. 


Rothfeld, Columbia forward, was the 
Ing man of the game, with nine field goals 
and four points from the foul line. The 
team is below the usual standards of our 
freshmen classes. Lorch and Rothenfeld 
appear to be the only likely varsity material 
on the squad. 


Maxwell Stevenson, ‘01, in his capacity 
as chief steward of the Intercollegiate 
Rowing Association, announced on Satur- 
day that the University of Washington had 
accepted an invitation to row at Pough- 
keepsie. The University of California is 
the only institution yet to be heard from. 
Washington last year defeated California 


for the Pacific coast championship and 
came East in June and won the Varsity 
race on the Hudson River and placed sec- 
ond to Cornell in the freshmen race. 


The fencers followed up their victory 
over Dartmouth on Saturday afternoon by 
defeating the team from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology by a score of 11 
to 3. 

The visitors won 1 of the foils matches 
and 2 sabres bouts. Bloomer again won 
the epee match for Columbia by defeating 
Blake of M. I. T. 


~The summaries follow: 


FOILS—Fuertes, Columbia, defeated Levin, 5 


to 1; Hawthorne, 5 to 2; Ferre, 5 to 3. Bloomer, 


Columbia, defeated Levin, 5 to 1; Walter, 5 te 0; 
Ferre, 5 to 2. Barrett, Columbia, defeated Levin, 
5 to 2; Hawthorne, 5 to 3. Ferre, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, defeated Barrett, 5 to 4. 


SABRES— Barrett, Columbia, defeated Haw- 
thorne, 5 to 2. Bell, Columbia, defeated Haw- 
ee 5 to 4. Serrano, Massachusetts Institute 

to 4. 


EPEE—Bloomer, Columbia, defeated Blake, 1 to 


` Final Score: Columbia, 11; Massachusetts Ir- 
stitute of Technology, 3. Director of the Meet— 
Weld, Dartmouth. 


The crews resumed their practice on 
Wednesday afternoon. According to the 
present program, the squad will row on 
Saturdays and the daily schedule calls for 
the freshmen reporting at 3.30 o'clock: 
second batch of freshmen a half hour 
later; the first 150-pounders at 4.30 o'clock 
and the second group of 150- -pounders at 
4.15 o'clock and the varsity at 5 o'clock. 


Notes of the Graduate Faculties 


10AM—Samuel W. Patterson, for- 
merly instructor in English in Columbia 
University Extension Courses, is now at 
the New York Training School for 
Teachers. He recently edited “Adam 
Bede" for school use. He is the author 
of “Famous Men and Places in New 
York Citv.” Patterson's present address 
is 354 West 21st Street. New York. 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni 


may be 


secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 


Hall, Columbia University, New York. 
(Telephone, Morningside 1400). Mail ad- 
dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


LS a I, 


"80, °84S—At the annual mecting of the 
United Hospital Fund of New York, 
held recently, William Fellowes Morgan 
was clected president and chairman of 
the executive committee. Morgan an- 
nounced that to date over $425,000 had 
been contributed to the Fund by the 
New York public. 

°88L—The firms of Elkus and Gleason, 
of which Abram J. Elkus is a member, 
and Austin. MeclLanahan, Merritt and 
Ingraham, of which George C. Austin, 
‘BZ L, is a member, have combined under 
the name of Gleason, Mclanahan, Mer- 
ritt and Ingraham. Abram I. Elkus will 
act as counsel of the firm. Temporarily 
the firm will continue its two offices at 


111 Broadway and 42 Broadway. On 
and after Mav 1, 1924, its offices will be 
located at 165 Broadway. New York. 


Other Columbia Law men who are con- 
nected with the firm are Alfred Roelker, 
’O8E., Frank L. Weil, 15, 17L, Samuel 
C. Worthen, ‘98, ‘OOL, and Burgess Os- 
terhout. ‘08, IOL. 

89, ’93PhD—G. C. D. Odell, professor 
of English at Columbia, who is absent on 
leave for the spring session, sailed on 


February 


5. for a sixty-five day cruise 
to Mediterranean ports, including Gi- 
braltar, Algiers, Tunis, Naples, Constan- 
tinople, Alexandria and Haifa. 

’89Mines—Andrew J. Provost, Jr., 
giving a course of lectures on Hy Baie 
and Sanitation, at New York University. 
He delivered an address betore the 
Lyons Club, of New York, on December 
19. The topic of his address was “The 
Protection and Reclamation ot Our In- 
land Waters.” Provost is living at 39 
West 38th Street, New York. 

90, °22Hon.—At the annual meeting 
of the Citizens’ Committee of America, 
Herbert Shipman, Suffragan Bishop ot 
the New York Protestant Eptscopal Dio- 
cese, was elected a vice-president of the 
Committee. Thatcher T. P. Luquer, '89, 
was named vice-chairman of the national 
advisory board of the Committee. The 
organization is looking after the inter- 
ests of the disabled veterans of the 
World War. 


’93FA—V. Everit Macy has recently 
purchased the Yonkers Statesman, one 
of the oldest newspapers in the State. 
The sale is understood to have been 
made by Arthur Lawrence, of Bronx- 
ville, for approximately $95,000. Macy 
is a Trustee of Teachers’ College. His 
home address is Scarborough, New 
York. 

’701— Henry W. Shoemaker has been 
elected Chairman of the State Historical 
Commission of Pennsylvania, and as 
such becomes a member of the State 
Geographical Board. Shoemaker is also 
a member of the State Forest. Commis- 
sion of Pennsylvania. His business ad- 
dress 1s 71 Broadway, New York. 


’02— J. H. Heroy, who started working 
for the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
immediately upon graduating, is still in 
their employ. He is now located at the 
Manhattan Office of the Company, at 16 
East 40th Street, New York City. Herov 
was recently elected a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Company, and 
was also elected President of a subsidi- 
ary Company which manufactures plate 
glass in Belgium, known as the Societe 
Anonyme des Glaces de Courcelles. He 
is also Divisional Director of the Ren- 
nous-Kleinle Division, located at Balti- 
more, Md., which manutactures paint 
brushes. His home address is Bronx- 
ville, New York. 


05L— Edward V. Conwell, formerly 
general attorney and trial counsel for 
the American Railway Express Com- 
pany and the Adams Express Company, 
became a member of the firm of Blake, 
Durham and deMilhau, at 2 Rector 
Street, on January 1. The firm’s new 
name will be Blake, Durham, deMilhau 
and Conwell, and will continue at the 
same address. Conwell will give special 
attention to trial and appeal work. 


’06—Robert W. Macbeth has moved 
the Macbeth Art Galleries, lock, stock 
and barrel, from 450 Fitth Avenue to 
their new home at 15 East 57th Street. 
Bob ts rapidly becoming one of the lead- 


ing authorities in this country, on the 
subject of American Art. 
08, °12].—Announcement has been 


made of the formation of a partnership 
between Maurice Epstein, and Thomas 
S. Taliaferro and Robert L. Sonfield, 
formerly of the firm of Taliaferro and 
Sonfield. The new firm is open for the 
practice of law, under the name of Talia- 
ferro, Epstein & Sonfield, in the First 
National Bank Building at Houston, 
Texas 

09, 10A MBurnet C. Tuthill, General 
Manager ot the Cincinnati Conservatory 


Vol. NV, No. 19 


of Music, in Ohio, recently trained a spe- 
cial chorus of women's voices which ap- 
peared with the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra in a performance of Debussy s 
Nocturne called “Sirens.” He is still 
directing the Girls’ Glee Club of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Tuthill says, “On 
a recent visit to Chicago I had the pleas- 
ure of seeing my classmate, Jim Gillies, 
‘09, who is as fat as ever and boasts three 
children. I also visited Francis G. Fa- 
bian, ’07S, and T. B. Counselman, °10S, 
in Evanston, Illinois.” 

"10P&S—Frederick H. Dieterich is now 
professor of pathology at the Medical 
College of the State, Charleston, South 
Carolina. It is his first year at the Col- 
lege. His comment is “Mighty interest- 
ing work, poor pay and a dead town!” 

’12, °15S— Djevad Eyoub writes that he 
has been in Tampico, Mexico, for the 
past three and a half vears, as geologist 
for Henry L. Doherty & Company. The 
following is an extract from his extreme- 
ly interesting note: “I am in charge of a 
geological camp some two hundred kilo- 
meters north of Tampico—right at the 
line where Federal prestige wanes out 
and rebel forces begin to appear. I had 
to treat at three different occasions Fed- 
eral military parties in pursuit of rebels, 
and once had to give the use of an auto- 
mobile to a rebel doctor, to assist the 
dying wife of a notorious bandit. The 
line between being liked by all and dis- 
liked by all is an awful’ narrow one. So 
far I have kept my head above water.” 
(The Alumni Notes editor envies 
Evoub’s diplomacy. He (the editor) 
hasn't been quite so successful in regard 
to the readers of his column.) Evyoub's 
address is Apartado 285, Tampico, Mex- 
ico. 

’14— Allen MacRossie, Jr., is now man- 
aging the Real Estate and Insurance of- 
fice of Ladd & Nichols, Inc., at Rye. 
New York. He is also Vice-President 
of their Greenwich Corporation. He is 
continuing his membership in the part- 
nership of MacRossie & MacRossie, In- 
surance Brokers, at 4 East 46th Street. 
New York City. 

"15, "17 _L—Edwin M. Bohm announces 
the removal of his law office to Suite 
801, 27 William Street. New York City. 
His home address remains the same—38 
Waverly Terrace, Bloomfield, New Jer- 
sev. 

’15J—How long he's held his present 
office, the News is not in a position to 
say, but Wiliam W. Woods is now Vicc- 
President of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, in Chicago, Illinois. 
Woods was for some time director of 
the department of public information a: 
Columbia. He is now living at 509 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

"16, °21L—Once more the Appleby 
brothers are in the limelight, —this time 
with something different. On Februarv 
5 Edgar T. defeated Francis S. Appleby. 
‘16, 'I9L, for the championship of the 
New York A. C. Until that time, Fran- 
cis had beaten other title holders in con- 
tests in which Edgar had been an “also 
ran’'—though one with unusually hich 
scores. 

"17, °191_—On February 1, Horace S. 
Manges became a member of the law 
firm of Gleason, McLanahan, Merritt 
and Ingraham, at 42 Broadway. New 
York City. Manges is living at 120 West 
86th Street, New York. 

’?20—A book of poems by Julius Sher- 
win has recently been published by Mr. 
Frederick H. Hitchcock, 105 Wes: 40th 
Street, New York. The book is entitled 
“Songs of a Glow-Worm.” Sherwin is 
residing at 644 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. 
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’20— The engagement of John Carpen- 
ter Litt to Miss Kathryn Bartram Jones, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Jones, 
of Freehold, New Jersey, has recently 
been announced. Miss Jones is a grad- 
uate of Miss Beard’s School, Orange, 
New Jersey. Litt 1s a member of the 
Sigma Chi Fraternity. 

'21— Paul William Gallico was in the 
Alumni Office a few days ago, and not 
knowing that he was being quizzed for 
the News, gave our reporter some inter- 
esting facts about himself. His new home, 
“Mortgage Manor” (from which name you 
may draw your own conclusions), is located 
at Cos Cob, and he wants the “boys” to 
visit him there. He is Sporting Editor for 
the New York Daily News, at 25 Park 
Place, New York City. (Yes; Paul has 
became a commuter.) But the choicest 
tidbit was kept until Paul was leaving for 
the wilds of Connecticut—there has been 
an addition to his family! A grey-and- 
white cat, “Whitey Whit” (so called be- 
cause he, like his namesake—"A crack out- 
fielder,” according to Paul—is good at 
catching “flies”) has become a member of 
his household. 

21, ’23L—Julius Bernard Sheftel is 
now engaged in the general practice of 
the law, in association with Joseph A. 
o an at 165 Broadway, New York 

‘ity. 

21, ’23L—It has been announced that 
Saul J. Zucker has been admitted to the 
Bar of the State of New Jersey, and is 
now associated with Jacob L. Newman in 
the general practice of law at 810 Broad 
Street, Newark, New Jersey. Zucker’s 
home address is 806 South 13th Street, 
Newark. 

’21Bu—The engagement of Alfred R. 
Bachrach to Miss Alice V. Rothschild 
of 251 West 92nd Street, New York, has 
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been announced. Miss Rothschild is a 
graduate of the New York School of 
Fine and Applied Arts. 

Bachrach has recently opened an office 
for the practice of general accountancy 
at 303 Fifth Avenue, New York. His 
home address is 74 East 92nd Street, of 
this city. 

"22, °231.—After graduation from the 
Law School last June, John Marx took 
a trip to Europe, at which time he vis- 
ited France, Germany and southwestern 
Europe. Marx says he found conditions 
in Europe very unsettled, and intense 
hatred among the smaller nations, which 
makes it look as though there will be 
no peace for quite a while. He says 
“Most of the people seem anxious to 
pack up and try their luck in America." 
Marx is now with Shepard's Law Cita- 
tions, on Lafayette Street. New York. 

"22 P&S—Ellis B. Soble has left Belle- 
vue Hospital and is now located at 381 
Andrews Street, Rochester, New York, 
where he is engaged in the private prac- 
tice of medicine. 

’22Bu—Marcus Nadler is now econo- 
mist expert on international banking and 
currency with the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington, D. C., where he 
has been employed since graduation. 

’23—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Miss Jessica Bunker, to 
Charles Abernethy Valentine, Jr. Miss 
Bunker is a graduate of Vassar, Class of 
"23. The wedding date has not been set. 

’23L—Robert E. Goldsby, Assistant in 
Legislation 1922-23, and since October 
1, 1923, Assistant to the Acting Dean of 
the Law School, resigned this week to 
join the staff of the Legislative Drafting 
Service of the U. S. House of Represent- 
atives. His address will be 297 House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
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’°22J—-Jacob Martendyke Robbins, 

12 West 23rd St., New York City. 
’20— Bennett Alfred Cerf, 

Bont & Luiveright, 

61 West 48th St., New York City. 
’21— Harold Abramson, 

790 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
21, ’23L—Saul Adelman, 

501 West 113th St., New York City. 
"21, °23S—Roy Carter, 

107 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 
21, ’23S—Armando F. Cervi, 
3647 Broadway, New York City. 
’21— Edward Pendleton Howard, 

4 West 43rd St., New York City. 
’21, ’°23S—-John Frederick Kienninger, 

110-114 Brooklin Ave., Boston, Mass. 
’21— Harry Joseph Lowen, 

129 West 86th St.. New York City. 
21, ’23L—Philip Hathaway Nelson, 

3825 Kingman Blvd., Des Moines, Ia. 
22, 23A M— Yiu Tin Chen, 

191 Claremont Ave., Apt 43, 

New York City. 
’22—Abraham David Feingold, 

1324 Prospect Ave., New York City. 
°22—W. Leo Johnson, 

11 Rue Marguerin, Paris, France. 


. °22— Julian Frederick Olney, 


Care Harry H. Culvery & Co., 
Culver City, Cal. 
’22—V iggo Frode Edward Rambusch, 
50 Morningside Drive, New York City. 
°22—Shunto Sagara, 
213 West 238th St., New York City. 
’22—John Richard Sarafin, 
90 Bergen Ave., Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
°23—-Frank Wesley Delvin, 
825 Hartley Hall, Columbia Univ., 
New York City. 
’23—Elmer Holbeck, 
Y. M. C. A., Passaic, N. J. 


Necrology 


’69L-—George Manierre, suddenly at 
his residence, 100 Bellevue Place, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on January 29, 1924. Aged 
78 


In 1886 Manierre formed a realty part- 
nership with the late Henry Dibblee, 
under the name of Dibblee and Mani- 
erre. Up until the time of his death, he 
was very active in this firm, which has 
offices at 112 West Adams Street, Chi- 
cago. Manierre was a trustee of the 
Field Museum and of the Newberry Li- 
brary of Chicago. 

"72P&S—J. Julio Henna, at his home, 
24 West 72nd Street, New York, on Feb- 
ruary 2. Aged 73. 

Henna was a founder and Dean of the 
Medical Board of the French Hospital 
at 450 West 34th Street, New York. 
Shortly after graduation from the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, Henna 
worked in Paris and London Hospitals. 
Since 1880 he had been one of the lead- 
ing physicians connected with the 
French Hospital, whose authorities ad- 
opted resolutions after his decease, recit- 
ing that the prosperity of the hospital is 
due largely to his selfsacrificing and un- 
tiring cfforts. 

Henna is survived by his wife, former- 


1874. 

’79Mines—Edwin P. Ludlow, of pneu- 
monia, on February 10, 1924, at Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma. Aged 63. 

(A morc detailed obituary of Mr. Lud- 


Ditmars, at the 
Crescent Athletic Club, 129 Pierrepont 
Street, Brooklyn, New York, on Febru; 
arv 7. Aged 59. 

Ditmars was formerly a member of 
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the New York State Boxing Commis- 
sion. He was in charge of athletic ac- 
tivities at the Crescent Club, being 
“Eddy” Ditmars to a host of athletes. 
He was for years a member of the Board 
of Governors of that Club, and was 
chairman of the athletic committee. 

Ditmars was a member of the Holland 
Society and the Sons of the American 
Revolution. 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


N the 26th of March, 1827, died 
() Ludwig van Beethoven, of whom 

it has been said that he was the 
greatest of all musicians. A generation 
later was born the Steinway Piano, which 
is acknowledged to be the greatest of all 
pianofortes. What a pity it is that the 
greatest master could not himself have 
played upon the greatest instrument — 
that these two could not have been born 
together! Though the Steinway was de- 
nied Beethoven, it was here in time for 


Liszt and Rubinstein, for Wagner, Berlioz 
and Gounod. And today, a still greater 
Steinway than these great men knew, 
responds to the touch of Paderewksi, 
Rachmaninoff and Hofmann. Such, in 
fact, are the fortunes of time, that today, 
this Instrument of the Immortals, 
this piano, more perfect than any 
Beethoven ever dreamed of, can be pos- 
sessed and played and cherished not only 
by the few who are the masters of music, 
but by the many who are its lovers. 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 
Prices: $875 and up, plus freight at points distant from New York. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF CLASS SECRE- 
TARIES.—Last fall, at the time of the Federation's 
Decennial, the News made the statement editorially that 
“in spite of quite a number of exceptions that only go 
to prove the rule, we (at Columbia) have not developed 
class activity to a point where this logical unit of alumni 
organization can be utilized to maximum capacity.” 
Then we went on to say: “Nowhere in the country have 
college classes been as thoroughly organized as at Yale. 
The system is nearly as old as the University itself, and 
it has been developed to a high degree. Through the 
Yale Bureau of Class Secretaries the many units in the 
Yale alumni body are centralized, and they work as one 
big organization for the good of Yale. We do not 
think that the same type of centralization would work 
well at Columbia, but we do believe profoundly in the 
theory that men who have been most closely associated 
in undergraduate days can be most easily banded to- 
gether for accomplishing a certain end for an institution ; 


" and practices now in vogue among all classes. 


and no matter what form our alumni organization has 
taken, or will in the future assume, we can get more 
genuine results if back of whatever we do we have a 
solid group of units of this character. The feeling is 
growing at Columbia, and considerable progress has 
been made in the last ten years. The results are 
bound to be felt—are already felt as a matter 
of fact. One further cog in the mechanism will 
have been forged when a Bureau of Class Secretaries 
at Columbia will be formed to simplify the diverse ideas 
Such an 
organization was projected a few years ago, when the 
war postponed definite action.” With this as concrete 
cvidence of our attitude, it is hardly necessary for the 
News to express its gratification over recent action by 


the Standing Committee of the College Alumni Asso- 


ciation looking toward the organization of just such 
a Bureau. 

In our opinion the time is ripe for this extension of 
our Alumni Work. It is unnecessary to repeat again 
the often-quoted phrase that we have a more peculiar 
clumni situation than has any other American educa- 
tional institution. We have built up our activity around 
a number of long established departmental organizations 
—the School Associations. The Federation, as the cen- 
tralizing unit, represents the University idea, and is now 
firmly established and its usefulness thoroughly proved. 
We still need nourishment for different parts of the 
body, notably the local alumni clubs about which we 
expatiate so often, but our general health is unusually 
gcod. The class organizations need attention. Little 
enough has been paid to them in the past, and the result 
has heen plenty of energy, but a lot of waste motion. 

In the Columbia ranks the classes that have been most 
active are those representing the undergraduate depart- 
ments. There are many instances of consolidation of 
the Arts and Mines, and later of the College and Science, 
divisions of certain classes. Until late years this was 
almost uniform practice and was entirely logical. Now 
that the Engineering Schools are graduate departments 
this will happenSless° frequëntly so, as a beginning an 
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creanization of College classes will be the most effective. 
We hope that whatever is done will be accomplished 
with enough foresight to allow for inclusion later of all 
classes, irrespective of the school of the University which 
they may represent, 

The most important matters needing solution right 
now are really mechanical. Take the matter of class 
lists for example. For ten years the Federation has been 
equipped to handle the routine arduous work of mailing 
and addressing, which for many decades has been the 
chief function of the class secretary. Yet there are sur- 
prisingly few class secretaries who avail themselves of 
the services of 311 East Hall. Uniformity of keeping 
records and memorabiha, advisability of publication at 
certain intervals, reunion procedure based on the expe- 
rience of former classes, matters of financing, the prob- 
lem of dues and their use, the collection of anniversary 
and gift funds—all these things are taken up year after 
year afresh by individual classes without any one par- 
ticular device whereby the experience gained by one class 
can be stored away for the use of another class facing 


ene that in 1916 the Secretary of the Federation reported 
that from records available in 1914 among the alumni 
of Columbia College, twenty-three classes had no presi- 
dents and thirty-three no secretaries, and that an even 
more deplorable situation obtained among the alumni 
of the Engineering, Law and Medical Schools. That 
was only ten years ago, and as we all know the situation 
is considerably different today. But it emphasizes the 
fact that there is still a great deal that must be done, 
and a great deal of unnecessary labor will be saved if the 
class officers get together and solve their problems in 
conference instead of each attempting to arrive some- 
where and reaching a number of different conclusions, 
only to find out when too late that some are proved 
wrong, 

The advantages of concerted action and the possibility 
of the speedy distribution of information which such 
an organization will make possible hardly need to be 
mentioned, so obvious are they. In fact this is one of 
those things that has everything in its favor and noth- 
ing which can be presented against it, and we hope its 


the same problems. 


It is a surprising fact but a true 


development will be only a matter of a few more weeks. 


The Permanent Court of International Justice 


By John Bassett Moore. Judge of the International Court 
and Hamilton Fish Professor of International Law and Diplomacy at Columbia 


(.fddress delivered by Judge Moore as a part of the, general Alumni Day program at the University, February 12, 1924.3 


Some years ago there was a popular 
divine, a well-known orator, who spoke on 
Mondays at Tremont Temple in Boston, 
and who was accustomed to divide his dis- 
course into two parts, the first of which he 
called the prelude, the other being the main 
body of the discourse. I had thought of fol- 
lowing this plan today, but I was informed 
that I was to be “broadcasted” by radio, 
and that I must begin at a certain moment 
and end at a certain moment, being in this 
regard in a situation somewhat similar to 
that of the minstrel who said that he was 
“Shanghaied.” But, like the minstrel, I 
do not feel at all unhappy about it. On 
the contrary, I am very cheerful, as the 
radio, besides causing me to observe cer- 
tain limits of time, will have the effect 
of contining my remarks to a single sub- 
ject; for I know you will expect me to 
cay something about the Court in which I 
have the honor to be a judge. 

Judge Finch has, in the enthusiasm of 
friendship, ascribed to me a larger and 
more important part than I deserve in 
bringing about or establishing the practice 
which has been pursued by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice in hearing 
cases and in rendering its judgments. The 
rules of the Court require the utmost pub- 
licity in all such matters, and not only 
publicity, but the ordinary judicial proce- 
dure as we know it, with notice to all par- 
ties and an opportunity to be heard, and 
these rules were severally adopted by the 
Court either unanimously or by a majority 
usually approaching unanimity. 


Two Courts at The Hague 

At the outset I think it is desirable to 
explain the relation of what is called the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
and the Permanent Court of Arbitration. 
There are two Courts at the Hague, one 
called the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, and the other the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. The Permanent 
Court of Arbitration was established under 
the Hague Convention of 1899, called the 
Convention for the Pacifice Settlement of 
International Disputes. Under this Con- 
vention there was created what was called 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration, but 
this was not a Court in the sense in which 
the term is generally understood. It was 
provided by the Convention that each con- 
tracting party might appoint not more than 
four representatives, who should be called 
Members of the Court; and that, where a 
dispute was submitted for adjudication, a 
tribunal for the hearing and decision of 
the case should be appointed, preferably 
from among the so-called Members of the 
Court. After the governments made their 
appointments, there were m all) more 
than one hundred and twenty of these 
Members. 


Permanent Court of Arbitration 

The Permanent Court of Arbitration has 
heard and determined a number of cases, 
and has performed in fact a very useful 
part. Only the other evening some one 
made to me the remark that the reputa- 
tion of the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion had been very much injured byOredson 


of the fact that it did not prevent the war 
of 1914. My reply was simply this: That, 
if we are to apply that test, we must begin 
by abolishing the Supreme Court of the 
United States, because the Supreme Court 
of the United States not only did not 
prevent the Civil War in the United States, 
but by the decision it rendered or the 
opinion it gave in the Dred Scott case, 
materially contributed to the bringing on 
of the conflict. In other words, we can 
not test the value of an institution by its 
capacity to recreate human nature over- 
night. There is the difficulty. Because 
we can not recreate human nature over- 
night, we do not proceed to abolish all 
legislative, administrative and judicial in- 
stitutions. Those institutions, legislative, 
administrative and judicial, are the in- 
strumentalities that enable us to carry on 


government and to avoid the constant 
recurrence of that awful thing called 
anarchy. 


Not a Trial Court 

The creation of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration failed in some respects to satis- 
fy many of those who had been advocating 
the establishment of a permanent Interna- 
tional Court. One of the reasons why it 
failed to satisfy them, and I think the 
main reason, was that it was not a 
Court in the ordinary sense. It was only 
a panel or eligible list from which, if a 
controversy was submitted, a tribunal of 
usually three or five persons was appointed 
forthe purpose of trying the issues and 
rendering \a ‘decision upon them. Conse- 
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quently, the agitation continued for the 
establishment of an actual court with a 
fxed personnel, which should always be 
open to suitors. 


Agitation for an Actual Court 

The question of creating such a court 
was considered hy the second Peace Con- 
terence at The Hague in 1907, and a plan 
was presented under the title of the 
“Permanent Court of Arbitral Justice.” 
The Conference, after considering the 
plan, gave it its general approval, but was 
unable to adopt it because no plan could 
be agreed upon for the appointment of the 
Judges. There was a discussion in the 
second Peace Conference at The Hague 
on this question. In the plan as submitted, 
there was a great preponderance given to 
what we call the great powers, and the 
smaller powers felt that under the plan 
proposed they would have no opportunity 
to make themselves heard or felt. Conse- 
quently the whole question had to be post- 
poned because an agreement could not be 
reached on that subject. 


Permanent Court of International Justice 

During the peace negotiations at Paris 
in 1919, while the subject of the League 
of Nations was under consideration, a tele- 
gram was sent from the Bar Association 
of the City of New York, recommending 
that the Committee which was drawing up 
the plan for the League should formulate 
and incorporate in the plan a provision for 
a Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Now I am not able to say whether this was 
the actual cause of the insertion in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations of a 
stipulation for the creation of such a 
Court, but the fact seems to be admitted 
that it was after the receipt of the tele- 
gram that such a clause was inserted in 
the Covenant. That clause appears in the 
l4th Article of the Covenant, which pro- 
vides that the Council of the League shall 
prepare a plan for a Permanent Court of 
International Justice, which shall have 
power to hear and determine such ques- 
tions as are submitted to it, and which 
may also give advisory opinions on ques- 
tions submitted by the Council or the 
Assembly of the League. 

When the Council of the League came 
to carry out the provisions of Article 14, 
it decided to entrust the task of preparing 
a plan to an International Committee, to 
be composed of eminent jurists from 
the various countries of the world. Such 
a Committee was actually constituted under 
the title of the Advisory Committee of 
Jurists, and of that Committee Mr. Root 
was a member. 


Committee of Jurists: Work and Detaiis 

The Committee sat for nearly two 
months at The Hague, in the summer of 
1920, and drew up a plan. This plan was 
reported to the Council, which, after full 
consideration, modified it, especially in one 
of its provisions. The plan as originally 
prepared by the Advisory Committce of 
Jurists proposed to make the jurisdiction 
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of the Court compulsory or obligatory as 
regarded certain classes of questions which 
were deemed to be of a legal nature. The 
Council, on considering this feature of the 
plan, decided that the Committee had ex- 
ceeded its powers, Article 14 of the 
Covenant having described the proposed 
Court as one that was to have power to 
decide all questions which the parties sub- 
mitted to it. This was taken to mean that 
the submission was to be voluntary; and 
the plan was modihed accordingly, with 
a proviso, however, that powers willing to 
accept the compulsory jurisdiction might 
do so by making a special declaration to 
that effect. 


The Plan Accepted 


The Council, after amending the draft, 
submitted it to the Assembly; and the 
Assembly appointed a Committee to ex- 
amine the amended draft and report upon 
it. This Committee was composed of very 
competent men. It carefully went over 
the amended draft and incorporated certain 
changes in it; and, when the work of the 
Committee was completed, the Assembly 
voted upon the revised draft and unani- 
mously adopted it. The act thus pass.. 
is called the Statute of the Court. It is 
the Court’s fundamental charter, and has 
become effective, not by virtue of the 
terms of the Covenant, but by virtue of 
the signature and ratification of an indc- 
pendent protocol or convention. 

Under the Statute the Permanent Court 
of International Justice consists of fifteen 
members, eleven of whom are judges, and 
four of whom are deputy judges. Candi- 
dates for membership are nominated by 
the various national groups in the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration, which has not 
been displaced; and the election is made, 
from a list of these nominees, by the con- 
current votes of absolute majorities of the 
Council and the Assembly, sitting and vot- 
ing independently. The function of the 
deputy judges is to take the place of 
judges who may be absent. The full Court, 
as a trial body, consists primarily of the 
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cleven judges: but, if a judge is unable to 
be present, then a deputy is called to take 
his place. Nine members may constitute 
a quorum for ordinary business. 

The first election of judges and of 
deputy judges was made in September, 
1921, and, soon after the election. the 
judges of the Court were summoned to 
meet at The Hague, in special session, for 
the purpose of organizing the Court. By 
the Statute, The Hague is the meeting 
place and not Geneva. Geneva, as you 
know, is the seat of the League, but by 
the Statute The Hague is the seat of the 
Court. So the Court was summoned to 
assemble at The Hague for the purpose of 
organizing. The members of the Court 
first met at The Hague on the 30th of 
January, 1922; and after a preliminary 
organization was effected, there was a 
formal opening of the Court on the 15th 
of February, 1922. 


Personnel of the Court 


Now I will say something of the Court’s 
personnel, which is naturally a subject of 
interest; and I will take the judges in the 
order of age, except myself—I will put 
. self last, not as the youngest, but for 
other reasons. 


First, there is Lord Finlay. Lord Fjn- 
lay will be 82 years old in July next, but, 
if you were to see him and talk with him, 
you would not suspect it. I received from 
him only three days ago a copy of an 
address that he had just delivered at Edin- 
burgh on the importance of classical edu- 
cation. He made the address on the oc- 
casion of his election as President of the 
Scottish Association for the Encourage- 
ment of Classical Studies. He is a native 
of Scotland, and an enthusiastic student of 
Scotch history and literature as well as of 
the ancient classics. He has had a most 
distinguished career. When in active prac- 
tice, he was the recognized leader of the 
English Bar. He was then made Attorney 
General, and later was appointed to the 
office of Lord Chancellor. He represented, 
by the way, the British Government in 
the North Atlantic Fisheries Arbitration 
before the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague, in 1910. 

Mr. Root represented the United States 
in the same litigation. 


After Lord Finlay comes Mr. Loder, the 
President of the Court. The Statute re- 
quires the President of the Court to live 
at The Hague, but I do not mean to say 
that Mr. Loder was elected President of 
the Court because he lived at The Hague; 
but it was convenient for him to remain 
there, although at the moment 1 believe 
he is in Egypt. Mr. Loder has had a most 
distinguished career. He was one of the 
founders of the International Maritime 
Committee in 1896. He has been a mem- 
ber of various International conferences. 
He was a member of the Supreme Court 
of The Netherlands, 

Next, comés, or did come, 
Barboza, of Brazil. 


Mr. Ruv 
He was one of th 
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most eminent ot Brazilian statesmen and 
lawyers, but he died in February of last 
year, and there was chosen to succeed 
him, in September last, Mr. Epitacio 
Pessoa, lately President of Brazil, who 
had previously been Minister of Justice, 
as well as a member of the Federal 
Supreme Court. He is eminent as a 
lawyer and as a jurist. 

Then comes, m the order of age, Mr. 
Nyholm, of. Denmark, a member of the 
Council of State of Denmark. He was, 
at the time of his election to the Perma- 
nent Court, a judge of the International 
Court of Cairo, of which he had been Vice- 
President since 1916. 

Next m order is M. André Weiss, who 
was elected Vice-President of the Court. 
I may remark that the Court elects its 
own President and Vice-President. M. 
Weiss is a member of the Institute of 
France. He was Professor of Interna- 
tional Law at the University of Paris, and 
is the author of a number of treatises on 
private international law. 

Following Mr. Weiss, is Mr. de Busta- 
mante, dean of the bar. pro- 
fessor of international law at the Univer- 
sity of Havana, eminent as a practitioner, 
statesman, diplomatist and author. 

Likewise of Spanish stock is Mr. Alta- 
mira, of Spain; a Spanish Senator, a pro- 
fessor at the University of Madrid. and 
president of the Ibero-American Institute 
of Comparative Law. 

Then comes a Judge from Japan, Dr. 
Oda, Professor of International Law at 
the University of Kyoto, of which he is 
also Rector. He made a special study 
some years ago of the manners 
and laws of China. 

There is also a Judge irom Italy, Mr. 
Anzilotti, who is 
tional Law at the 


liavana 


Usages, 


Interna- 
University of Rome, 
Jurisconsult to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and editor of that well known 
publication Revista di Diritto Internazio- 
nale, one of the best periodicals on inter- 
national law in the world. 

The youngest of the Judges, Dr. Max 
Huber, is from Switzerland. Dr. Huber, 
while honorary Professor of International 
Law at Zurich, is Jurisconsult to the Swiss 
Government in matters of foreign affairs. 
He was the Swiss Government's delegate 
to the Second Peace Conference at The 
Hague, in 1907, and he represented Switzer- 
land at the Peace Conference in Paris, in 
1919, He is the author of 
works. 

For information concerning myself, I 
will refer the inquirer to “Who's Who.” 

A majority of the judges of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice are 
also members of the Permanent Court. of 
Arbitration. 

Ot the tour deputy-judges, the oldest is 
Mr. Yovanovitch of Serbia. He is Pres- 
ident of the Supreme Court of Appeals of 
Serbia, and a well known authority on 
Serbian written 


Professor of 


Numerous 


Law. on which he has 


numerous works. 


Mr. Beichmann, the next deputy-judge, 
is President of the Court of Appeals of 
Trondhjem, Norway. He was President 
not long ago of the Arbitration Commis- 
sion for the settlement of certain claims 
against Morocco, and still later served as 
the President of the Arbitral Commission 
on the case of what 1s known as the Jaffa 
and Jerusalem Ratlway. 

Then there is Mr. Negulesco, of Rou- 
mania, who is a professor at the Univer- 
sity at Bucharest. He was a member of 
the Committee of the Assembly which 
revised and reported the Statute. 

The youngest deputy is Dr. Wang, of 
China. He is a graduate of Yale Univer- 
sity. “After his graduation he studied law 
fur nearly four years in England. Subse- 
quently he studied law nearly five years 
in Germany, and made a translation into 
Enelish of the German Civil Code, which 
drove out of the market an English trans- 
lation previously made by a person whose 
native tongue was English. He was 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Fro- 
visional Government at Nanking, and was 
appointed President of the Commission to 
draw up Codes of Law for China. 


Salary of the Judges 

As to the pay of the Judges, I may say 
that it is a subject that I can mention 
without embarrassment. Our pay is not 
so high as to justify the imputation of 
mercenary motives. The salaries are paid 
in Dutch florins. Assuming that the forin 
is at par, which at present it is not, we 
would receive salaries of about $6,000 a 
But we get something in addition, 
in the form of a per diem while we are 
actually sitting. This is called a duty- 
allowance; and we also receive a smaller 
per diem as a subsistence allowance. The 
President of the Court, in order to sup- 
port the dignity of his office, receives a 
special allowance. A Judge may possibly 
get as much as $12,000 in one year, but 
in order to do so he must sit about seven 
months out ot the year. 


vear. 


Two Official Languages 

A question is often asked as to the 
languages used in the Court. The Court 
has two official languages, English and 
French, which are used in all our pro- 
ceedings. The hearings are in English and 
French, and all Opinions are rendered and 
all decisions given in both languages. The 
Statute authorizes the Court in certain 
cases to permit other languages to be used. 
That power has already been exercised, 
where it was evident that counsel could 
not adequatcly present their arguments un- 
less they were permitted to use their own 
tongue; but, so far. counsel have in such 
cases been required eventually to fle an 
official version of their argument in either 
French or English, as well as in the lan- 
guage orally used. 

The Question of Nationality of Judges 

l have said that there are fifteen mem- 
bers of the Court. and that the full Court, 
sitting as a Trial Court. consists of ‘eleven 


members: of the eleven Judges, 1f they 
can all be present, and, if not, of Judges 
and Deputy-Judges sufficient to make up 
the number. In case of necessity, nine 
may constitute a quorum. But there is 
one case in which the full Court may 
consist of more than eleven judges, and 
that is where a Nation, appearing as a 
suitor, has none of its citizens on the 
bench. Now, the Judges are not clected 
as citizens of any particular country. The 
Statute specifically provides that they shall 
be elected without regard to their na- 
tionality, but that in their selection regard 
shall be paid to the different legal systems 
of the world. But, when the drafting of 
the Statute was in progress, a question 
naturally was raised as to whether a Judge 
should he disqualined on grounds of inter- 
est if his country happened to be one of 
the litigants. After mature reflection, it 
was decided, and most wisely decided, that, 
instead of disqualifying a Judge because 
his country was a litigant, the right should 
be given to the unrepresented country to 
name a Judge to be added to the Court. 
Only those who have had experience im in- 
ternational business can fully comprehend 
the importance of this decision. The great 
doubt that Nations feel when they go be- 
fore tribunals or into international con- 
ferences is that their case may not be fully 
understood, because they may be unable 
to convey to the minds of persons of a 
different nationality the ideas they have in 
their own minds. When we come to study 
languages and to examine them very 
closely, we find that every language ex- 
presses phases of thought which are not 
readily or precisely conveyed in the words 
of any other language, and it requires 
careful analysis and interpretation to effect 
correct and adequate interchanges of 
meaning in such cases. A Nation feels an 
additional assurance that its vicws will be 
understood when one of its own nationals 
takes part in all the deliberations of the 
tribunal, private as well as public. 

The right to name a national Judge was 
actually exercised by Germany in the 
Wimbledon Case, in which Germany was 
one of the parties. As there was no Ger- 
man on the Court, the German Govern- 
ment, exercising its right under the Statute, 
designated, as its national Judge, Dr. 
Walter Schucking, of Berlin, so that in this 
case there were twelve Judges instead of 
eleven. There might, of course, for the 
same reason, be thirteen or fourteen, or 
even more. 

Actual Work of the Court 

Although I may be in danger of excced- 
ing the limit fixed for the broadcasting of 
what I may say, I desire to speak briefly 
of the work of the Court. The Court has 
rendered eight advisory opinions, and 
pronounced one judgment. The judgment 
was rendered in the case of Wimbledon, 
which related to the status and use of 
the Kiel Canal under certain provisions of 
the Treaty.of,Peace of Versailles of 1919. 
The-first ‘of the advisory opinions related 
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to the legality of the appointment by The 
Netherlands government of what is called 
its Workers’ Delegate to the Second In- 
ternational Labor Conference. The second 
advisory opinion related to the question 
whether the international labor organiza- 
tion had anything to do with international 
regulation of agricultural labor. The third 
question was allied to the second. 


The fourth question, while it was sub- 
mitted with a request for an advisory 
opinion, essentially involved an interna- 
tional dispute which was submitted to the 
Court for its determination. A dispute 
arose between France and Great Britain 
as to the validity, in an international sense, 
of certain decrees that had been issued by 
the French Government in Tunis and in 
the French zone in Morocco, and also by 
the local governments, in relation to the 
nationality of certain resident foreigners. 
The British Government contested the 
validity of the decrees in the international 
sense, on the ground that they exceeded 
the powers to a protecting state, and sec- 
ondly, on the ground that they violated 
the treaties between the two countries. 
The dispute was brought before the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations, but, relying 
on a clause in the Covenant, France con- 
tested the jurisdiction of the Council on 
the ground that the question involved was 
one purely of domestic jurisdiction, con- 
cerning only the protecting and the pro- 
tected power. The Council did not under- 
take to determine this question. On the 
contrary, it held the question in abeyance, 
and, while it was so doing, the British and 
French Governments came to an agree- 
ment under which the Council was to sub- 
mit the question to the Court for an 
advisory opinion, it being further stipu- 
lated that, if the Court should hold that 
the matter was not one of exclusive dom- 
estice competence, then the two powers would 
submit the whole dispute for final judicial 
or arbitral decision on the merits. Thus, 
while there was in form a request for an 
advisory opinion, the parties agreed to ac- 
cept the Court’s opinion as a binding deci- 
sion of the preliminary question. This went 
beyond the implications of an “advisory 
opinion.” An advisory opinion is not 
necessarily conclusive. There is an im- 
plication that the parties are not legally 
bound to follow it. But, in the Tunisian 
and Moroccon case, the parties had agreed 
to accept it. 


I am exceeding my time, and fear that 
I am deranging the radio, but I do want 
to say something about the opinion of the 
Court in the Eastern Carelian case, which 
relates to a territory lying between Fin- 
land and Russia. This territory was dealt 
with in a Treaty of Peace between Fin- 
land and Russia, but disputes subsequently 
arose as to the interpretation and obliga- 
tion of the Treaty. The matter was 
brought by Finland before the Council of 
the League of Nations. Russia was not a 
member of the League. The Council 


therefore hesitated to deal with the matter. 
Eventually a resolution was adopted to the 
ctfect that it would be agreeable to the 
Council if some power in diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia would suggest to Russia 
the submission of the matter to the League. 
Such a suggestion was made, but the 
Russian Government repulsed it and de- 
clined to accept the interposition of the 
League. The matter was then brought 
back to the Council, and the Council 
eventually sent it to the Court with a 
request for an advisory opinion on the 
basis of proofs or representations which, 
as the request said, the parties might 
equally submit. 

When the request was received by the 
Court, the parties, including Russia. were 
notified, but again Russia peremptorily 
refused to submit. The Court, therefore, 
found itself face to face with the question 
whether it would undertake to give an 
advisory opinion on a dispute between two 
countries where one of the countries re- 
fused to join in the submission to the 
Court. In other words, would the Court, 
whose jurisdiction of international disputes 
depends on the common consent of the 
parties, undertake to dispense with that 
condition, by giving to its ex parte opinion 
an advisory form. 

This question was argued, and the Court, 
after full consideration, reached the con- 
clusion, which it explained in a fully 
reasoned opinion, that it could not give an 
advisory opinion on the question submitted 
to it. 

What was done in this case plainly shows 
that the Court has acted as an independent 
judicial body; but, when I say this, I do 
not want the inference to be drawn that 
the Court understood itself to be resisting 
any pressure whatsoever im the matter. 
There was none. The very language of 
the request for our advisory opinion in- 
dicated that it was originally contemplated 
by the Council that the Russian Govern- 
ment should be notified and that repre- 


sentations should be equally submitted by 
the parties. 


But I desire to make a further observa- 
tion. Much has been said of the relation 
of the Court to the League; and the state- 
ment often is made that it is the League’s 
Court, which in a certain sense is true: 
and that it derives its support from the 
funds of the League, which is undoubtedly 
true. But I do not know of such a thing 
in this world as a self-supporting Court. 
It would place a court in a very unfor- 
tunate position to compel it to rely tor its 
support on chance contributions by htigants. 
We do not consider that our Courts lack 
independence because they are dependent 
upon legislative appropriations. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States would 
have to abandon its labors, if the Congress 
should fail to appropriate money for the 
salaries of the Judges; but the Court, with 
cheerful confidence, continues to declare 
acts of Congress to be invalid where, in 
the Court’s opinion, they are not consistent 
with the Constitution. 


I have but one more word to add. At 
the formal opening of the Court on the 
15th of February, 1922, at which various 
governments were represented, the League 
naturally was also represented. Its repre- 
sentative was Sir Eric Drummond, its 
Secretary-General. Addresses were made, 
characterized by eloquence and deep feel- 
ing: and in the excellent speech delivered 
by Sir Eric Drummond the point empha- 
sized above all others was the fact that 
the nations concerned were engaged in 
setting up a Court which was to be ab- 
solutely independent and free trom all 
control or pressure in the performance of 
its duties, precisely as is any National 
Court. In refraining, theretore, from ex- 
pressing an opinion on the merits of the 
dispute in the Eastern Carchan Case, the 
Court did not suppose that it was offend- 
ing anybody, nor has it since had reason 
to suspect anything of the kind, as requests 
for advisory opinions continue to come. 


John Dvneley Prince, ’88, Tells Danish Students of College 


Life in America 


In a letter to Spectator, John Dyneley 
Prince, “8&8 American Minister to Den- 
mark, and Professor of Slavonic Lan- 
guages at Columbia, tells of a speech he 
delivered before the Copenhagen University 
Students’ Association on February 2. in 
which he deseribed American University 
life and customs. 


The letter follows: 


“The Editor of the Columbia Spectator: 


“Dear Sir:—It may be of interest to 
the readers of the Spectator to know that 
I spoke last night (February 2nd) in 
Danish to the Copenhagen University 
Students’ Association on ‘Student Life in 
America,’ using thirty-five lantern slides 
made from illustrations in the Columlae 


1923, in order to give them an idea of our 
students’ life and activities. 

“I began with illustrations of Columbia's 
development, viz: the early buildings, pro- 
ceeding to the University's present site, 
explaining the government of the Univer- 
sity by the trustees, aided by the coopera- 
tion of the faculty council, etc., and laid 
especial stress, of course, on the college 
life. I told them about the debating, mu- 
sical, chess and other clubs and made a 
special disquisition on the Greck Letter 
fraternities, which are quite unknown here. 
As I am a Delta Phi myself, I showed 
them the Delta Phi insignia as a type and 
explained the idea of grips, passwords and 
the Ake, all which is entirely foreign to 
Eurapean_ universities. I then went into 
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the subject of hazing and gave them a 
view of some Freshmen newly painted and 
l also endeavored to describe a cane-rush, 
for which there is, of course, no expres- 
sion in Danish. <All this caused much 
laughter and one of the professors ex- 
pressed the hope that it might not set a 
bad example! This was all done in the 
best of humor, as the Danes have a real 
sense of fun not unlike our own. 

“I finished with a detailed description of 
our athletic activities, dwelling particularly 
on baseball as the national American game, 
which they have seen here during the visits 
of the American fleet. I had to disabuse 
them of the idea that baseball is ‘Round- 
ers, although the latter game was the 
parent sport, and I tried to describe the 
principle of the American game as well 
as I could. Of football, as we play it, 
they know nothing, so I showed some 
illustrations of this and gave a brief lec- 
ture on our methods. They asked whether 
we did not have to have a field hospital 
and stretcher bearers, and on my replying, 
‘of course,’ the whole hall went into spasms 
of laughter. This seemed to hit a funny 
spot. 


“The last picture I showed was Presi- 
dent Butler coming down the Library 
steps and this interested them very much, 
as many of the professors remembered 
him from 1908, when he delivered a series 
of lectures in English at this University. 

“As there were about nine hundred 
people present, the Copenhagen press gave 
the affair a good notice, as this is the first 
time that anyone here has gone into the 
details of our students’ life aside from 
their studies. 


“I may add that the student life at the 
University here is not utterly unlike our 
own, as they have their athletic clubs, row- 
ing associations—the Sound is admirably 
adapted to such sport—and a very fine 
military organization, the Skytterkorps, 
which is well trained in marksmanship. 
There is also a very good University Chess 
Club and they seemed much interested 
when I showed them the personnel of our 
own Chess Association. 


“With kind regards, I am 
“Yours faithfully, 
“JOHN DywneLey Prince, ’88, 
“American Minister to Denmark.” 


1924 Varsity Show Concerns Early Columbia History 


“Old King’s,” the 1924 Varsity Show to 
be presented at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
the week of March 11, promises to be the 
most unique and elaborate Players Club 
production in years. 

Corey H. Ford, ’23, co-author with C. 
Perry Ivins, ’21, of last year’s show, has 
collaborated with Eugene P. Wright, ’26, 
on the book, while the bulk of the score is 
the work of Henry S. Stewart, ’23, and 
Morris W. Watkins, ’24, talented com- 
posers who had much to do with the suc- 
cess of last year’s show. The operetta is 
under the direction of Mr. Leo Henning, 
well known Broadway musical comedy 
player, who directed the dance chorus last 
Spring. 

“Old King’s” is of especial interest since 
it is concerned with the history of Colum- 
bia when it was “King’s College.” Alex- 
ander Hamilton of the Class of 1775, 
Columhbia’s greatest Alumnus, is the hero, 
while the villain is none other than his no- 
tortious rival, Aaron Burr, represented as 
an undergraduate of Princeton College. 
The plot is based on their kindred love for 
Betty Schuyler, eventually became 
Mrs. Alexander Hamilton. 


who 


The authors have attempted to recreate 
the College life of the period immediately 
preceding the Revolution in the light of the 
present day. Anachronism, an historical 
error in the person of an old gypsy woman, 
witts her way through the play, teaching 
the lesson of modernism to all with whom 
she comes in contact. She even succeeds 
m turning old Dame Fraunces, wife of the 
‘Tavern keeper, into a semblance of a pres- 
ent dav flapper. 

While the activities of the witch have 


much to do in shaping the plot, the real 
interest lies in the Hamilton-Burr-Betty 
triangle. The first act is laid in the grand 
ball room of Fraunces’ Tavern, still stand- 
ing in the Wall Street district, where the 
first Intercollegiate Ball is in progress. 

Burr uses every means to discredit Ham- 
ilton in the eyes of the beautiful Betty, 
even questioning his fidelity to the cause 
of “The Sons of Liberty” by pointing out 
that her lover was born in the British West 
Indies and still retained British sympa- 
thies. He attempted to prove his charge 
in an ignominious plot, in which it appeared 
that Hamilton purposely effected the escape 
of a British spv. 

For a time Betty came under the in- 
fluence of the rascal Burr, and even openly 
called Hamilton a coward. The great pa- 
triot, aroused to the limit of his endurance, 
challenged Burr to a duel, and a meeting 
Was arranged at the College gate for 5 
o'clock the following afternoon. 3urr 
knew full well that Hamilton was the best 
swordsman in New York, and captain of 
the King’s College fencing team, and so 
he plotted to forestall his own disaster. 

It happens that Dr. Myles Cooper, then 
president of the College, was known to 
have Tory sympathies. Burr had little 
dithculty in securing evidence to the effect 
that the president had endeavored to warn 
the British “Asta.” anchored in the harbor, 
of the activities of “The Sons of Liberty.” 
Here was an opportunity to save his own 
lite at the expense of old Cooper's, and he 
quickly took advantage of it. 

He incited a mob with cries of “Kall 
him! Burn the College!’, and later on 
sings, “Moh, allow me to formally pstate, 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated the events 
listed below will be held at the Colum- 
bia University Club, 4 West Forty-third 
Street. Telephone, Longacre 8200. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 1. 


Class of 1913. Dinner. 7 p. m. 


1923S. Reunion and Dinner. Grid 
Tavern, 341 Fast 149th Street, New 
York City. 7.30 p. m. 

Club Luncheon. Principal speaker and 
guest of honor, Bishop Herbert Ship- 
man, 90, '22Hon. 1 p.m. 


Monpbay, MARCH 3. 


Alumni Fund Representatives. Dinner. 


6.45 p. m. 
Tuespay, Marcu 4. 


1903 College and Science. Hotel Astor, 
43rd Street and Broadway, New 
York. Dinner. 6 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5. 


Class of 1909. Regular monthly lun- 
cheon. 12.30 p. m. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 6. 


Class of 1908 College and Science. 
nual Dinner. 7.15 p. m. 


An- 


Fripay, MARCH 7. 


Class of 1912 College, Science and Fine 
Arts. Revular Monthly Luncheon. 
Stewart’s Restaurant, 30 Park Place, 
New York. 12.30 p. m. 


I've saved New York from an awful fate— 
in fact I’m one to congratulate!” The first 
act closes with Burr persuading the mob 
to burn King’s College at 5 o'clock the 
following afternoon. Act two shows the 
entrance to the College, at Broad and Mur- 
ray Streets. 

Old Cooper on hearing of the impend- 
ing disaster, is seen quietly leaving the Col- 
lege, with a big book under his arm. A 
burly townsman, a forerunner of the mob, 
prevents his escape and says, “Hey, gim- 
me that book! The idea—trying to take 
all the education out of America.” He is 
placed in the stocks and the clever way in 
which he finally does escape furnishes many 
hilarious moments. 

From his office window in the College 
building he sees the angry mob below, de- 
manding his blood. Alexander Hamil- 
ton, the “little Lion” of the College, stands 
among them and in a burst of oratory says, 
“Men of old New York! You go too far! 
Our fair colonial history you taint, ete.” 
This is a famous scene, which is said to 
have inspired the statue which now graces 
the entrance to the present Hamilton Hall 
of Columbia. 

His aet saved old Cooper's life, but there 
was still the duel with Burr. However, in 
the excitement, that matter was overlooked, 
but Hamilton in these prophetic words said, 
“The duel will take place later, Mr. Burr. 
It has only been pestponed!”’ 

This, in effect,,is the bare plot of the 
piece, with (but5a (touch of the localisims 
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with which it abounds. There is the slight- 
ly erroneous statement of old Samuel 
Fraunces, “There, there, my lads, this 
country will never go dry, not in a thou- 
sand years!” Characters speak of “Up in 
Greenwich Village’ and the prevalence of 
“scalping” in Times Square; of “the col- 
leges, all four of them,” and of “Jack 
Morgan’s bull getting lost in Wall Street 
and smashing the market.” 

In addition to the characters already men- 
tioned, historically accurate portraits are 
drawn of such illustrious King’s College 
graduates as John Jay and Gouverneur 
Morris. CONTRIBUTED. 


Alumni Offered New Columbian 

Alumni who wish to purchase the 1924 
Columbian may do so at the old price of 
$4.00 per copy if their orders are received 
by Aaron W. Berg, Business Manager, 
East Hall, on or before March 10. It is 
understood that the regular price charged 
for this year’s annual will be somewhat in 
excess of that figure, and the reduction is 
made in order to interest a large number 
of former Columbia students in the book. 

The Columbian is peculiar this year in 
that it is exclusively a Columbia College 
annual, and does not attempt to cover the 
activities of the whole student body of the 
University. 


Devoted Service of Professor Mayer 


Recorded in Trustee’s Minutes 


(Extract from the Minutes of the Board of 
Trustees of Columbia University, 
February 4, 1924) 


To the Trustees: 


The President reports with deep sorrow 
the death at St. Luke’s Hospital on Jan- 
uary 23, 1924, of Ralph E. Mayer, C.E., 
Professor of Engineering Drafting and 
Secretary of the Faculty of Applied Sci- 
ence, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 


Professor Mayer’s death, which followed 
a very short illness, has profoundly af- 
tected the entire University. No one of 
its teachers and administrative officers has 
been more devoted to the University’s 
interests, and none has served it more 
faithfully or more unselfishly. Professor 
Mayer's chief interest was the School of 
Mines, and to its upbuilding and reputa- 
tion he devoted every waking hour and 
all his tireless energy. He probably knew 
and had personal relations with more stu- 
dents and graduates of the School of 
Mines than did all the other members of 
the teaching staff combined. He was their 
constant counsellor and helper, as well as 
their faithful adviser and friend. 

Professor Maver was graduated with 
the degree of Civil Engineer m 1879, and 
three years later joined the teaching staff 
as Assistant in Drawing. In 1890 he be- 
came Instructor, in 1903 Adjunct Pro- 
fessor, in 1910 Associate Professor. and 
in 1922 Professor of Engineering Draft- 
ing. In addition to his work upon the 
Faculty of Applied Science, of? which he 


has been Secretary since 1905, he has had 
a seat upon the Faculty of Columbia Col- 
lege since the present relations between 
the College and the Schools of Mines, 
Engineering and Chemistry were estab- 
lished. He has also participated in the 
work of the Summer Session. There was 
no part of the year and no time of the 
day when Professor Mayer was not avail- 
able for counsel and for service. His career 
may well serve as an example of what 
academic devotion means, and the affec- 
tion which he drew to himself is a just 
measure of the inestimable rewards of 
such devotion. 
Respectfully, 
(Signed) NicHoras Murray But Ler, 
President. 


Resolution by Mines Association 


The following resolution was passed by 
the Board of Managers of the Alumni 
Association of the Schools of Mines, 
Engineering and Chemistry, at their meet- 
ing on February 7. 

In the death of Ralph Edward Mayer, 
Executive Secretary, the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Schools of Mines, Engineering 
and Chemistry has suffered a loss which it 
is impossible to measure, but which is very 
real and very great. 

For many years Professor Mayer had 
been connected with the Alumni Associa- 
tion in such an intimate capacity that it 
would hardly be an exaggeration to say 
that Ae was the Alumni Association. Be- 
cause of his serving in the dual capacity 
of a memher of the Faculty and Secretary 
of the Alumni Association, the many stu- 
dents who became Alumni learned to 
know him affectionately in a very much 
more intimate manner than it was their 
privilege to know most professors, and 
through this intimate contact they gained 
an appreciation of the sterling qualities of 
the man. His friendly, kindly interest led 
him to record mentally the progress of 
all those who passed through the Engineer- 
ing Schools, so that years after he could 
recall the name of practically every stu- 
dent, and recite his accomplishments up to 
the present. 

At no time, however, was he so much 
sought after, nor so generous in his 
sympathy, as in those years immediately 
following graduation, when the younger 
men would seek his advice and counsel in 
establishing professional connections. Many, 
many Alumni can recall how he it was 
who enabled them to secure a position 
which eventually developed into their life 
work. 

He was a most devoted friend and coun- 
sellor and typified the maximum degree of 
loyalty to the University. The one word 
of “Service” perhaps best expresses what 
his life stood for—service to the Univer- 
sity and service to the Alumni. 

We mourn our loss, but we rejoice that 
his life was such a complete and full life 
of inspiration and service to us and_the 
University, and we cherish his memory 


To the Alumni 


To help fulfill the promise made 
to Cardinal Mercier to rebuild the 
Library of Louvain, the following 
contributions, among others, have 
been made: 


Alumni and Stu- 


Yale, 
dents 


28,000.00 
Harvard, Alumni 23,000.00 
Public School Children of 

New York City 38,000.00 
Columbia Students...... 3,000.00 


Columbia Alumni ? ? 2 


with the most sincere and devoted affec- 
tion. 

RESOLVED, that we, the members of 
the Alumni Association of the Schools 
of Mines, Enginecring and Chemistry, 
sensible of our heavy loss, express our 
sympathy with the family of Professor 
Mayer, and further 

RESOLVED, that these Resolutions be 
entered upon the Minutes of the Alumni 
Association and a copy thereof transmitted 
to the family. 


To fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Ralph E. Mayer, ’79 Mines, Professor 
Thomas H. Harrington, ’89 Mines, has 
been made Executive Secretary of the 
Alumni Association of the Schools of 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry. 


The Alumni Bookshelf 
71, °73L—Brander Matthews: ‘Play- 
wrights on Playmaking.” Charles 


Scribner's Sons. $2.00. 

Recommended to critics, theatre-goers, 
players and writers for the stage. One of 
our foremost authorities on drama and 
stage craft points out the distinction be- 
tween the drama and the theatre, ex- 
plaining the exacting requirements of 
the theatre and showing the failure of 
the playwrights who have not under- 
stood it, analyzing the playgoing public, 
acting technique, relations of the author 
to actor and audience—all with charac- 
teristic wit and potent anecdote. 


76, 79A M—Richard T. Ely and George 
Ray Wicker: “Elementary Principles 
otf Economics, Together with a Short 
Sketch of Economic History.” Mac- 
millan Company. $1.68. 


The third edition of what has always 
been one of the best textbooks on eco- 
nomics. 


’09PhD—Benjamin R. Andrews: “The 
Economics of Household Administra- 
tion.” Macmillan. 


A consideration of the underlying prin- 
ciples that concern all homes. Of inter- 
est to men as well as women. A guide 
to an economic plan of life for the in- 
dividual and for the family. 


'12Hon—John) Williams Burgess: “Re- 
cent~Changes‘in “American Constitu- 
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tional Theory.” Columbia University 


Press. $2.00. 

A courageous interpretation of what 
has happened in American government 
in the last twenty-five years. Not at all 
reassuring to read and certainly thought- 
producing. 


’20J—Robert A. Simon: “Our 
Girl.” Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 


A composite biography of thousands 
of young women who become “prima 
donnas” each vear. Humorously told. 


Little 


Class of Eighty-One Adopts 
President Butler 

The forty-sixth annual dinner of the 
class of 81 was held at the Lotos Club on 
the eve of Lincoln's Birthday. The attrac- 
tive club house with its fine works of art, 
its well known round table and perfect 
cuisine was a most satisfactory place for 
such an event. The presence of President 
Butler, who is also president of the Lotos 
Club, contributed greatly to the joy of the 
occasion. 

The unusual feature of the affair was 
the fact that four of the distinguished 
members of the class were present as 
guests: Nathan Bijur, Justice of the New 
York Supreme Court; James C. Egbert, 
Director of University Extension and the 
Columbia School of Business: Richard 
Gottheil, Professor of Rabbinical Litera- 
ture and Semetie Languages, and Dr. 
Stephen G. Williams, the recently elected 
Alumni Trustee. 

After the dinner, which would have 
pleased the most fastidious guest, Charles 
M. Lum, president of the class, began the 
post-prandial exercises by spirited quota- 
tions from a volume of Household poems 
presented to him on his 60th birthday, by 
the Class, extolling the oustanding Uni- 
versity President of America. The re- 
muiniscences of President Butler, who 
spoke next, were received enthusiastically 
and the members of the class present 
voted unanimously to adopt him as a mem- 
ber of the class with the thought that as 
he never neglects his duties they would 
always have him present at their re-unions. 

President Butler accepted the adoption, 
not only as an honor, but as a bond of 
relationship, promising to regard the class 
oi 81 as standing towards him in loco 
parentis. 

Justice Bijur recalled many of his col- 
lege experiences and followed in a veim 
more serious but not at all disturbing to 
any of the counsel present. 

Professor Egbert gave a most interest- 
mg account of the growth of the Univer- 
sity under President Butler, which was 
sufficient to satisfy all present that each 
and all of the new undertakings of the 
University in educational fields were logical 
and well directed. 

Professor Gottheil described in a most 
interesting way his work in connection 
with the University and particularly its 
nternational character. 


Dr. Williams related his personal ex- 
periences with Dr. Butler, both as alumnus 
and director of alumni activities, and also 
as a Trustee of the University. 

Demorest was greatly missed, being un- 
able to be present on account of a cold; 
however, he sent warm greetings, 

The re-union was thought by all present 
to have been one of the most delightful 
and successful ever held by the class. 

It came out at the last moment why so 
many attended the dinner. Dr. Sayre, of 
the Dinner Committee, had written a per- 
sonal request to the members of the class 
to be present a short time before, as Miss 
Nellie Revell had just published her start- 
ling volume “Right Off the Chest,” in 
which she gave Reggie such a send-off that 
the fellows all wanted to take another look 
at him. From this book Lum read copious 
and pertinent extracts. 

The dinner and entertainment were ar- 
ranged by a committee consisting of Sayre 
as Chairman, with Beers, Demorest, 
Sawyer, Share, Van Sinderen and Norde- 
man (Secretary). Others of the class pres- 
ent were Field, Hinman, Horn, Ladd, 
Ledoux, Rambaut, Smith, Biyur, Egbert, 
Gottheil, William, Sayre, Vulte, Lum, 
Roberts, Walter, and Whitaker. (C.M.L.- 
T.D.R.) 

1908 Dinner on March 6 

The Class of 1908 College and Science 
expects to hold its mid-winter reunion 
dinner at the Columbia University Club 
on March 6. Although no definite ar- 
rangements have yet been made for the 
dinner, every indication points to its being 
one of the most enthusiastic reunions that 
the Class has ever held. Members of the 
Class wishing further information should 
get im touch with George W. Jacques, 
Secretary, at 49 Wall Street, New York. 

1909 Reunes and Yells 

Arrogating to itself more than the usual 
amount of attention, owing to the fact that 
it had provided the Chairman of the 


The Varsity Show 


All Alumni of the University have 
been invited by the management of “Old 
King’s,” the 1924 Varsity Show, to at- 
tend the “Alumni Night” performance 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, Friday, March 
14. Tickets may be procured by writ- 
ing Manager E. Herrick Field, ’24, 
East Hall, Columbia University, and 
are priced at $2.50 for orchestra chairs 
and $3.00 for box seats. The boxes seat 


six, eight, and ten people. 


Alumni are also privileged to attend 
the five other performances, designated 
as follows: Tuesday, March 11, “Col- 
lege Night”; Wednesday, March 12, 
“Fraternity Night’; Thursday, March 
13, “University Night’; Saturday, 
March 15, ‘Ladies’ Night.” In addition, 
there will be the usual Saturday matinee. 
In keeping with a Varsity Show cus- 
tom of long standing, atter each night 
performance there will be dancing in 
the Grand Ballroom until 2 o'clock. 


Alumni Day Committee, the Class of 1909 
held a most successful reunion at the Uni- 
versity on February 12. 

Chairman Pell, in the course of the 
entertainment following the dinner in 
Faculty Club, announced that only two 
classes of all those represented there, these 
being 1898 and 1909, had gathered in 
sufficient numbers to be segregated at spe- 
cial tables. President Ryan of 1909 took 
advantage of the occasion to lead his class- 
mates in a cheer for “All the Others,” a 
compliment the appreciation of which was 
indicated by hearty applause. 

Members of the Class of 1909 attending 
the Alumni Day reunion included Walter 
Arnstein, Richard Oliver Bonner, Michael 
Nelson Chanalis, McAlister Coleman. 
George Brokaw Compton, Carl William 
Culman, Charles Eustace Dwyer, Robert 
Ludlow Fowler, Jr., James P. Gillies, John 
Hanrahan, James Hoyt Kerley, Wilham 
Anthony Kimbel, Ward Melville, Charles 
Halpin Nammack, Winston Paul, W. H. 
Dannat Pell, Henry W. Remington, Jr., 
Marvin Townsend Rice, John Joseph Ryan, 
Jerome Sandel Schaul, Harold Wiliams 
Taylor, John A. Voskamp and David 
Weinstein. 


Holiday Party at Lake Placid 

They held a little Columbia party at the 
Lake Placid Club over Washington's 
Birthday week-end. Melvil Dewey, the 
manager and owner of the Club and well 
known to the older generation of Columbia 
men as librarian of the College when 1 
was at 49th Street and Madison Avenue, 
played host to the Blue and’ White snow- 
birds, 

Among the plutocrats of the Columbia 
family present were Anton von Bernuth. 
"17,’20L, W. M. Thomas, ’20J, S. B. So- 
field, 24, Robert Nias West, ’20,’23, E. G. 
McLoughlin, ’23, 25L, and Bill Hyman. 
‘ISL, and Sydney Clarence Waldecker. 21, 
24L. 

Phillip Bishop, “19, '23P&S, the tamous 
“Kindie” of intercollegiate water polo 
fame, had planned on doing a little skiing 
with the Plutes, but at the last moment he 
couldn’t get away from his work at 5t. 
Luke’s Hospital. “Wally” Waldecker tried 
to sneak away from his freshmen crew 
squad without being seen. It is now bhe- 
ing rumored about the campu» that 
“Wally”? will spend the next week-end in 
Philadelphia. 


—, 


Professor Daniel D. Jackson at Pittsburgh 


At the Charter Day exercises of thc 
University of Pittsburgh, held on Febru- 
ary 20, Daniel D. Jackson, Professor oi 
Chemical Engineering, received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Science. 

During his visit he made a careful sur- 
vey of the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research and met two recent Columbta 
chemical engineering graduates who are 
holders of fellowships —there—Henrv 
Joseph, °19, 21S, and Stanley Gill, °23S., 
Maurice Walsh, 18, ’21S, also holds a tel- 
lowship at the Mellon Institute, but was 
outi town at the time of Professer fack- 
son's_ visit: 
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THE Gum oF THE \/ARSITY ‘C Gays 


One Hundred and Thirty-Six in a Row 


We have been waiting for several weeks 
to write an obituary on the remarkable 
string of victories scored by the Passaic 
High School Basketball Team. Somehow or 
other that string has the tenacity of the life 
of a cat and refuses to come to an end. 
We are beginning to doubt if we shall ever 
have that opportunity, and accordingly we 
shall not wait any longer. 

Yesterday afternoon Passaic scored its 
135th consecutive victory and last night 
its 136th consecutive victory, a series that 
has extended over a period of five sea- 
sons. 

Under the instruction of the present Bas- 
kethall Coach, this school has won some- 
thing like 179 out of 180 games. Its op- 
ponents have been of all kinds, some of 
them pitifully weak, other have been Inter- 
scholastic Champions of various kinds, ot 
various States and cities. Last year an all- 
star team, picked from the various high 
schools of Philadelphia by the sporting 
writers of the Sleepy City papers, were 
beaten by something like forty points. In 
something like ten games, the Passaic team 
has scored over 100 points per game. If 
memory serves us, in one game it scored 
14) points. 

This remarkable achievement has caused 
considerable comment, and much specu- 
lation as to its cause. Its primary cause 
is the ability of its coach, a martinet named 
Blood, whom the sporting writer in the 
local paper. calls the “grey-thatched wiz- 
ard.” He has had excellent material: but 
he has developed all of it himselt, He has 
had remarkable support; but he has com- 
pelled its recognition (sometimes unwill- 
me). by his ability. The personnel ot the 
teams during its five year winning streak 
has been constantly changed. Last year’s 
team had two first-string left-overs, this 
year’s team has no left-overs trom last 
year’s first team. It is apparent from these 
facts that the prime reason for the success 
of these teams is the coach. 

Basketball has taken complete hold on 
the youth of Passaic. For every game a 
crowd turns out three times as large as the 
accommodations will permit. The town 
has a new armory, which is not large 
enough to accommodate the crowds that 
try to get in to even unimportant games. 

This following is as inevitable as the 
growth of a snow ball rolling downhill. 
The prominence of this team has increased 
the townspeople’s local pride in these 
achievements and has given basketball an 
importance among the grammar and high 
school students far out of proportion to its 
recognition elsewhere. In the backyard 
of almost every house in town where a 
school boy lives there is some kind of 
basket rigged up. As a result of this early 
training an unusually large percentage of 
high school entrants are fairly accurate 
shots and have a pretty good idea of the 
game. Boys who normally leave town to 
attend some prep school prefer to attend 
the City High School in the hope of win- 
ning a coveted place on this team. Appar- 
ently this wealth of material makes it un- 
necessary for the coach to worry about the 
graduation of his stars. It is not unusual 


The Week in Athletics 


for him to put a complete second and 
even a third complete team on the floor 
in any game. Recently the school played 
a double-header on the same night, the 
second team beating its opponents by a 
margin of something like 80 points. 

The moral of the whole thing is that 


success begets success; that a winning team 
increases interest in that particular sport 
and brings out more candidates, who in 
turn make possible greater success. Al- 
though it is still in its infancy, we believe 
we have such a system under way with 
our football teams at Columbia. 


Columbia Basketball Stock Tumbles 


The championship basketball bubble ap- 
pears to be on the verge of breaking. 
Within a week's time, Columbia has lost 
two games, one to Cornell at Ithaca on 
Tuesday night, February 19, by a score 
of 24 to 19, and the other to Dartmouth 
on Friday night, February 22, in the Co- 
lumbia gymnasium by a score ot 20 to 
8. 

Cornell now holds a commanding lead 
in the League with six games won and 
one game lost. Columbia is tied with 
Dartmouth in second place with an average 
of 500, both teams having won three games 
and lost three games. 

Cornell has still to play three games. 
Columbia has four games left on her 
schedule. There is a possibility that the 
Ithaca team may suddenly lose its effec- 
tiveness and drop the remaining games in 
the League, while Columbia may come 
through with four straight victories. 

So the championship is not a mathe- 
matical certainty but it appears beyond the 
scope of reason that Columbia can win the 
title this season. This view is greatly 
strengthened by the miserable showing of 
the Varsity in the Dartmouth and Cornell 
games. 

Had the team played up to its best form, 
there is little doubt that the present sad 
plight of Columbia would not be worry- 
ing Joe Deering and the athletic authorities. 

Once again the truth hurts. We must 
face it with frankness. There are cham- 
pionship possibilities in the Columbia bas- 
ketball squad but the team has not met the 
test with flying colors. 

In the Cornell game, there was a marked 
let-up in the aggressiveness of the team. 
The men seemed to wake up in the second 
half after trailing the Cornell team in the 
first half. and take the lead with four min- 
utes to go, by a score of 19 to 18. 

At this point, a blind pass by Mannheim 
under the basket gave a Cornell player a 
chance to dribble down the floor unmol- 
ested, which turned into a one point lead. 
A long shot from the middle of the floor 
made it two more points for Cornell and 
before the whistle blew ending the game, 
the Red team had a five point lead. In the 
final four minutes of play, six pomts were 
registered by the winning team. 

Farer, who had played so brilliantly 
the Yale game, holding Pite scoreless in 
scrimmages from the floor, displayed such 
rank form against Cornell that Deering 
had to take him out. Mannheim also ap- 
peared to be bathed by the play of his man, 
Dake. Wilson unfortunately was not told 
of the change in the Columbia signals and 
at times seemed to be very uncertain of 
himself. 

Both Strom and Lustig played well and 
carried the main burden of the Columbia 
attack. 


The Dartmouth game was close through- 
out, the first half ending with the two teams 
even at 10 all. The lead had swayed back 
and forth. In the second half Dartmouth 
after a few moments of play jumped ahead 
and ran up a five point lead. 

Deering then sent in a wholesale substi- 
tution and the new life, injected in Dthe 


Columbia team, Strom being the only regu- 
lar left in the line-up, brought the Blue 
and White within one point of the Green. 

Just betore the final whistle blew, Dooley, 
a substitute Dartmouth forward, was given 
two tries at the goal. He made one of 
them 

There were many times throughout the 
game that the breaks seemed decidedly 
against the Columbia team. Time and time 
again. the balt defied the baskets and man- 
aged to crawl out to the amazement of the 
big crowd present. 

But breaks or no breaks, the team did not 
play the basketball w orthy of the calibre of 
the squad and bemoaning the hostility of 
the baskets will get us nowhere. There 
were also times when the baskets showed 
some antipathy to the visitors. 

There is little doubt that when Colum- 
hia taces Princeton, Yale, Cornell and 
Pennsylvania in the remaining games of 
the season a number of new faces will be 
seen in the regular line-up. 


The summaries follow: 


CORNELL (24) Position COLUMBIA (19) 
Capron L.F Strom 
Wedell R. F Lustig 
Dake Center Mannheim 
Byron L.G. Wilson 
Rossomondo R.G. Farer 

Field Goals: Cornell—Capron (3), Dake (3), 
Wedell (2), Rossomondo. Columbia—Lustig (3). 
Strom (2), Kirschmeyer, Wilson. Foul Goals-- 
Wedell, 1 out of 2: Dake, 1 out of 3; Byron, ! 
out of 3; Rossomondo, 1 out of 1; Raymond (sub) 


for Dake 2 out of 2; Strom, 3 out ‘of 5; Mannheim, 
1 out of 2; Farer, 1 out of 4; Dockerel. 0 out of 
1. Referee —Brennan, New York Aggies. Um- 
pire Mooney, New York University. 


DARTMOUTH (20) Positions COLUMBIA (18) 


Shaneman L.F. Strom 
Friedman (Capt.) R.F. Lustig 
Edwards Centre Mannheim 
Sailer L.G. Wilson (Capt.) 
Tully R.G. Farer 

Field Goals: Dartmouth—Edwards (3), Dooley 
(2), Tully. Columbia—Strom, Mannheim, Farer, 
Kirchmeyer. Foul Goals: Dartmouth—Edwards. 
2 out of 2; Friedman, 1 out of 1; Shaneman 1 
out of 1; Dooley 1 out of 2: Goas, 1 out of 


1; Sailer, none out of 2; Tully, 2 out of 2. Colum- 
hi; a— Strom, 5 out of 8; Lustig, 2 out of 4; Mann- 
heim, 2 out of 7; Farer, 1 out of 2 - Wilson, none 


out of 1. Substitutions: Dartmouth—Dooley for 
Shaneman, Shaneman for Tully, Goas for Sailer. 
Columbia- -Donaldson for Mannhetin, Kirchmeyer 


Varsity Basketball Schedule 


Columbia 39, Brooklyn Poly. 11. 
Columbia 25, Rutgers 21. 
Columbia 37, West Point 20. 
Columbia 41, Wesleyan 20. 
Columbia 34, Annapolis 23. 


Columbia 30, 
Columbia 23, 
Columbia 26, Pennsylvania 19. 
Columbia 32, Princeton 24. 
Columbia 20, Dartmouth 21. 
Columbia 28, Harvard 22. 
Columbia 32, N. Y. U. 27. 
Columbia 25, Yale 15. 
Columbia 19, Cornell 24. 
Columbia 18, Dartmouth 20. 
Columbia 17, Princeton 24. 
Mar.1, Penn at Philadelphia. 
Mar.8, Cornell at Columbia. 
Mar/15; Yale at New Haven. 


Rochester 27. 
Colgate 18. 
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for Wilson, Dockerill for Lustig, Mannhenn for 
Donaldson, Wilson for Kirchmeyer, Lustig for 
Dockerill, Kirchmeyer for Lustig, Donaldson for 
Mannheim, Dockerill for Wilson, Adams for 
Farer. Referee—Ward Brennan, New York Ag- 
gies. Umpire--Orson Kinney, Yale. Time of 
Periods—20 minutes. 


Wrestlers Win Close Match 


The Columbia wrestling team had a close 
call with the team from the Springfield 
Y. M. C. A. College on Saturday after- 
noon, February 23, in the Columbia gym- 
nasium, winning after a hard struggle by 
a score of 11 to 10. Two of the bouts, 
the one in the 115-pound class between 
Barranchea of Columbia and Brown of 
Springfield, and the one in the 145-pound 
class hetween Edelman of Columbia and 
Mazeshi of Springfield resulted in draws. 

Columbia captured the 125-peund, 135- 
pound and the 158-pound class matches. 
losing the 175-pound and heavyweight 
bouts. 

The summary follows: 


COLUMBIA (11) SPRINGFIELD (10) 

115-Pound Class---Barrenechea, Columbia, in a 
draw with Brown, Springfield. 

125-Pound Class—-Chiarello, Columbia, threw 
Sexton, Springfield, with a head scissors and arm 
lock. Time 9.45, 

135-Pound Class—Hayman, Columbia, awarded 
referee's decision over Rudert, Springfield, for 
aggressiveness. 

145-Pound Class- -Edelman, Columbia, and Ma- 
zeski, Springfield, in a draw. 

158-Pound Class—Johnson, Columbia, defeats 
James, Springfield, on a time advantage of 7.50. 

175-Pound Class—Thomas, Springheld, won 
from Porte, Columbiafi with a fall. Time 0.55. 

Unlimited Class—Bullock, Springfield, threw 
Aulick, Columbia, with 3 head chancery and half 
nelson. Time 9.30. 

Referee—-Williasn Kari (Cornell). 


Previous to the Varsity wrestling match, 
the freshmen won its meet with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania frosh by a score 
of 16 to 15. Captain Kinzel of the Colum- 
bia team wrestled in two classes, winning 
the 115-pound bout, but losing to his 125- 
pound opponent. 
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TEAM CONTINUES To 


The fencers engaged both Pennsylvania 
and Harvard in a match on Saturday after- 
noon. Penn was beaten by a score of 11 
ae) and Harvard won by a score of 7 
to 4. 

Penn failed to gain a single foils bout, 
winning two of the sabre encounters and 
both of the epee matches. 

Harvard, led by the well known Lane 
twins, captured the epee engagements and 
won five of the foils bouts. Sabres were 
omitted from the Harvard mect. 

The summary follows: 


FOILS—Barrett, Columbia, dereated Marvin, 
5 to 2; Abbott, 5 to 4; Thomson, 5 to 4. Fuertes, 
Columbia, defeated Narvin, 5 to 1; Abbott, 5 to 3; 
Thomson, 5 to 3. Bloomer, Columbia, defeated 
Marvin, 5 to 2; Abbott, 5 to 2; Thomson, 5 to 3. 


SABRES — Silverblatt, Columbia, cefeated 
Steinfurst, 5 to 4; Bell, Columbia, defeated Stein- 
furst, 5 to 1; Applebaum, Pennsylvania, defeated 
Silverblatt, 5 to 3 : Applebaum, Pennsylvania, de- 
feated Barrett, 5 to de 

SPEE — Thompson, 
Bloomer and Fuertes. 

Columbia, 13; Pennsylvania, 4. 


FOILS—E. H. Lane. Harvard, defeated Barrett, 
5 to 0; Fuertes, 5 to 1; Bloomer, 5 to 4. E. L. 
Lane, Harvard, defeated Barrett, 5 to 2; Fuertes, 
5 to 3 Bloomer, Columbia, defeated Durham, 5 
to 3; Fleer, 5 to 4. Fuertes, Columbia, defeated 
pee 5 to 2. Barrett, Columbia, defeated Fleer, 

to 2. 

EPEE—Saunders, Harvard, defeated Bloomer, 
and Morrison, Harvard, defeated Van Winkle. 

Harvard, 7; Columbia, 4 


Pennsylvania, defeated 


At the New York A. C. games on 
Thursday night, February 21, the juntor 
class relay won the inter-class relay closed 
to Columbia. The seniors were second and 
the freshmen third. The time of the win- 
ning relay of 3 minutes 37 seconds is con- 
sidered good. Hearn, Sampson, Hyde and 
Campbell composed the relay. 


Gus Peterson has been officiating at a 
number of wrestling matches at West 
Point. Joe Deering and Reynolds Benson 
frequently have been called upon to serve 


as officials at the different Army basket- 


ball games. 
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The Letter Box 


Information About °71 


P. ©. Box 224. Montclair, N. J. 
To the Editor: 

In a recent issue of the ALUMNI NEWS 
you suggest that questions should be sent 
to you. If this is a suitable one, kindly 
give it place. 

The survivors of the Class of 1871 
would like to add to the very incomplete 
knowledge which they now have of the 
following members of the class. If any 
of your readers can put us in touch with 
any of them, if still alive, or with their 
relatives or near friends if they are not, 
will they kindly write to me at the above 
address? 

Graduates: William Henry Conover, 
Chester Clark Munroe, Joseph Fenelon 
Vermilye, Moses Henry Epstein, Robert 
Swan, Jr. Non-graduates: Isaac Leopold 
Bamberger, Gurdon Salstonstall Buck, 
Ralph Wilcox Booth, Jr., Alexander W. 
Frazer, Leonard Warner Jewell, John 
Lairo, Henry K. Nevers, Walter M. Rosen- 
blatt, Albert Seessel, Beverley Ward, 
Abram Evans Gwynne, Edward Banker 
Hilton, Henry Hyde Munsell, Mowbray 
Saul, Charles Stuart Welles. 

Of the graduate members of the class, 
only nine of us now remain. Of the non- 
graduates, we know almost nothing. 

I am Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Rosert Barsovs, 7/1. 
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Notes of the Graduate Faculties 


11 PhD—Allen W. Porterfield deliv- 
ered an address at the Founders’ Day 
dinner of the Phi Kappa Psi Fraternity 
at the Hotel McAlpin, New York, on the 
evening of February 19, 1924. The sub- 
ject of his address was “Elasticity and 
Tolerance.” Remarking on the speech. 
a prominent alumnus has this to say: 
“And if I ever heard a better one, it 
must have been some other one I deliv- 
ered somewhere else on some other oc- 
casion.” 

"14AM—A letter from Geoffrey F. 
Morgan, written in Minnesota, where he 
is touring for a short time for the Red- 
path Bureaus, has this to say: “I opened 
in Denver last November, worked west 
to the Coast, turned east after Christmas, 
and shall tour entirely across the coun- 
try to New York City and Long Island 
by the first of April.” 

’'22A M— Announcement has been made 
of the engagement of Robert W. Seitz, 
to Miss Katharine L. Ward, a graduate 
of Bryn Mawr in the Class of 1921. Seitz 
is living at 1211 No. 2nd Street, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. No date has been 
set for the wedding. 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York. 
Mail ad- 
dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in-case of non-delivery. 


(Telephone, Morningside 1400). 


72—Charles L. Short has reason to 
be proud. His son, Charles Lyman, 
graduated trom Harvard with the Class 
of 1923, having captured honors in Greek 
and in English Literature. He was also 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. Short is 
living at 21 Dayton Street, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

°87S—The marriage of Miss Louise 
Vanderbilt Schieffelin, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Jay Schieffelin, of 5 
East 66th Street, to Mr. Abram S. 
Hewitt, is to take place on the afternoon 
of March 1 at 4 o’clock, in the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. The cou- 
ple have been engaged since July, 1922. 

’*89P&S — Announcement has been 
made of the forthcoming marriage of 
Miss Catherine Schoolfield James, 
daughter of Dr. Robert James, of Dan- 
ville, Virginia, to Howard Estes Dudley, 
of Danville. The bridegroom received a 
Bachelor of Arts degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1921, and was a 
summer student at Columbia in 1920. 
The ceremony will take place this month 
in Epiphany Church, Danville. After 
the wedding, a reception for the couple 
will be held at the home of the bride's 
parents. 

’99, ’03S—During the week of Febru- 
ary 11, the American Numismatic Asso- 
ciation, of which Moritz Wormser is 
president, held a series of exhibitions of 
coins of all ages. The exhibitions were 
held at the home of the Association, 
Broadway and 156th Street, New York. 

’02S—-The News recently listed the 
address of Francis W. Collins as being 
552 Lexington Avenue. Collins’ address 
is 452 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City 

12, ’14S— James Taylor Kemp gave up 
his position at Port Colborne, Ontario, 
where he had been for six vears, to move 
to 36 Irving Street, Waterbury, Conn.— 
“And all in the same breath welcomed 
another little girl into our family,” said 
Jim. 


"12S, ’"14AM — Theodore Maynz an- 
nounced recently that he has severed his 
connection with the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and is now prepared to give con- 
sulting service on the utilization of fuel 
and the generation and application of 
steam and electric power in all its phases. 
Maynz was formerly connected with 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, of New York City, the Combustion 
Engineering Corporation of New York, 
the Federal Light and Traction Com- 
pany of New York, the Gulf Oil Corpor- 
ation in Texas, and for the past four 
years organized and was in charge of 
the testing, efficiency, and results depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Electric Illumin- 
ating Company. Mavnz’ address is 3326 
Kenmore Road, Shaker Heights, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

"14, °15B.Mus—Fred Beidleman, as- 
sistant professor of music at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
N. D., felt so happy over the fact that 
he still had more people to break the 
great news to, that he just bubbled over 
with poetry(?). Here it is: “Some news 
for the News, which though already over 
eight months old, 1s the kind that’s new 
news till its (t)old: I have a son, Rich- 
ard Gooch Beidleman, born June 3, 1923. 
He bids fair to uphold all the fame and 
name of Columbia's Crew Class—than 
which what could be more!” 

"15S—Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay H. Well- 
ing announce the birth of William 
Blodget Welling on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 20, at Barclay toad, Scarsdale, New 
York. William Blodget will enter Col- 
umbia some time during 1942, shortly af- 
ter his brother. 

"16L—Mr. and Mrs. David A. Embury 
are still receiving congratulations on the 


birth of a daughter, Ruth Arline, who 
arrived on October 6, 1923. Embury is 
with the law firm of Curtis, Mallet-Pre- 
vost and Colt, at 30 Broad Street. New 
York. 

"17, ’?21P&S—Harold B. Davidson is 
now associated with Dr. Seymour Basch, 
a gastro-enterologist, at 40 West 88th 
Street, New York City. AND Davidson 
is engaged to marry Miss Helen Kling- 
enstein, who is a sister of Paul H. Kling- 
enstein, 715, 717L. 

17, 19P&S—It has just been learned 
that Harry Golembe was married on 
September 1, 1921, to Miss Elizabeth A. 
Carter, of Seabright, New Jersey. Gol- 
embe is engaged in the private practice 
of medicine, his practice being limited to 
diseases of the chest. His address is 21 
Chestnut Street, Liberty, New York. 

’19—It is usually when the weather is 
at its worst that word is received from 
Florida and points south, telling of the 
wonderful temperature enjoyed there. 
This time we hear from Edward Ber- 
nard, who writes from Palm Beach. He 
says, “It certainly is wonderful down 
here. Water is as warm as toast. Am 
getting an early start at golf so that I 


can pay my expenses when I come 
back.” 
"19, °20AM—-Ralph Clymer Hawkins 


has given up teaching science and ad- 
vanced mathematics at the Barnard 
School for Boys, Fieldston, New York. 
to become staff statistician in charge of 
theoretical research in the New York 
Telephone Company, at 15 Dey Street. 
’20—Kenneth B. Piper arrived in New 
York on January 5, after three years in 
Bierut, Syria, in the American University 
there. The News doesn’t know the de- 
tails, but Piper was married some time 
around Thanksgiving last year. while 
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abroad. He is now living at 204 Berry 
Street, Hackensack, New Jersey. 

20—The engagement has recently 
been announced of Lawrence Wyckoff 
Thompson and Miss Lucille Edna Bur- 
leigh. 

Until a short time ago Larry was Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the New England 
Alumni Club. He is now representing 
the Atlas Portland Cement Company 
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shire. 

’21—\V. Hunter Rodgers is now the 
Assistant City Editor on The Tenessecan, 
at Nashville, Tennessee. 

°21— Frank H. Thomas is a member of 
the firm of Hibbard and Thomas, sign 
contractors, at 800 Eighth Avenue, New 
York. Thomas says, “This is my first. 
Wish me luck, and any business will be 
appreciated.” 

22, ’°23AM—Joseph McGoldrick, who 
taught American History at Columbia 
last year, is still on the Faculty, now an 
instructor in Government, teaching Con- 
temporary Civilization. | McGoldrick’s 
home is at 1058 Lafayette Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

’°22—Solomon Pimsler is now teaching 
English at Textile High School, New 
York City. His chief interest, however, 
is music, and his piano recitals have fre- 
guently been broadcasted. Pimsler 
says, “I keep on writing ‘class- 
ical’ music in obscurity, without recog- 
nition from the publishers and with no 
financial returns. If I had to depend en- 
tirely on ‘Art’ to keep the fires burning, 
I would starve to vanishing point, but 
thanks to my education and to the dear 
Alma Mater, I secured a job with which 
I can make both ends meet.” His ad- 
dress is 1114 Forest Avenue, New York 
City. 
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’°92P&S—George A. Rogers, of heart 
failure, at his home, 1 Wallace Place, 
Newark, N. J., on February 2, 1924. 
Aged 53 years. 

After graduating from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Rogers prac- 
ticed for four years in New York. In 
1898 he moved his practice to Newark. 
Rogers was one of the founders of the 
Beth Israel Hospital and for years was 
on the staff of the Hospital for Women 
and Children. He was a charter member 
of the Newark Medical Society and a 
member of the Essex County Medical 
Society. Although he had done consid- 
erable work in general surgery, Rogers 
was best known as an obstetrician and 
gynecologist. He was a Fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons, a mem- 
ber of the Jr. O. U. A. M. and of St. 
John’s Lodge, F. and A. M. 

Besides his wife, who was Miss Ethel 
Merington of New York, Rogers is sur- 
vived by four children, two of whom are 
George G. Rogers, °17, and Richard M. 
Rogers, 719, ’21 P&S. 

96 PhD—Henry C. Emery, of pneu- 
monia, on February 6. Aged 52. 

For two years after his graduation 
from Columbia. Emery was an instructor 
in Bowdoin College. He then left the 
States for a vear of study in Germany. 
after which time he returned to Bowdoin 
to fill the chair of political economy. 

In 1899 he was elected to the profes- 
sorship of political economy at Yale 
University, where he remained nine 
vears. In 1909 President Taft appointed 
him Chairman of the United States Tar- 
iff Board. For the past three years he 
had been in China as Manager ot the 
Pekin Branch of the Asia Banking Cor- 
poration of New York. 

He is survived by a brother and three 
sons. 

’'12—George L. Maurer, of pneumonia, 
on February 18, 1924. 

He is survived by his wife, formerly 
Miss Christine Staudt. 


’i8L—Herman E. Nichols, at the 


Brooklyn Hospital, on Monday, Febru- 
ary 4. Aged 30. 

Nichols received his A.B. degree from 
Oberlin in 1915. Until a short time be- 
fore his death, Nichols had been en- 
gaged in the practice of law at 141 
Broadway, New York. He had served 
with the American Expeditionary Forces 
in France. 
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THE 
N the 26th of March, 1827, died 


Ludwig van Beethoven, of whom 

it has been said that he was the 
greatest of all musicians. A generation 
later was born the Steinway Piano, which 
is acknowledged to be the greatest of all 
pianofortes. What a pity it is that the 
greatest master could not himself have 
played upon the greatest instrument — 
that these two could not have been born 
together! Though the Steinway was de- 
nied Beethoven, it was here in time for 
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TEINWAY 


INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


Liszt and Rubinstein, for Wagner, Berlioz 
and Gounod. And today, a still greater 
Steinway than these great men knew, 
responds to the touch of Paderewksi, 
Rachmaninoff and Hofmann. Such, in 
fact, are the fortunes of time, that today, 
this Instrument of the Immortals, 
this piano, more perfect than any 
Beethoven ever dreamed of, can be pos- 
sessed and played and cherished not only 
by the few who are the masters of music, 
but by the many who are its lovers. 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 
Prices: $875 and up, plus freight at points distant from New York. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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A DUTY TO PERFORM.—.\s the late lamented 
war fades dimly into history its travail and strain and 
clory are less acutely remembered. While the ardor of 
the conflict duly impressed us, we were so intent upon 
the common good of civilized mankind that we, as citizens 
and as Columbia men, assumed responsibilities some ot 
which lost their significance as life again began to take 
on a normal aspect. are forcefully re- 
minded of some of these obligations, if we suddenly dis- 
cover thev are as vet undischarged. Therefore we are 
convinced that it is a patriotic dutv—the fulfillment of a 
moral enlistment—to do 


Occasionally we 


everything in our power to 
speed the work of collecting funds in order that the 
Library of the University of Louvain can be completely 
restored, in accordance with promises to that effect made 
in 1919 to Cardinal Mercier. 

When this heroic America after the 
Armistice, our people offered and promised him that 


destroved at the moment of the 


figure visited 


the Louvain Labrary, 


violation of Belgium in August, 1914, would be re- 
built. In his opinion, rather than have the work un- 
dertaken by a few, the spiritual reconstruction would 
be more complete if the schools, colleges, and universities 
of the country would assume the task and would com- 
plete it in commemoration of their dead, and in consecra- 
tion of the sacrifice that Belgium made in 1914, when, 
instead of holding up her hands and letting the enemy 
pass, she fought until nearly annihilated to save the world 
from Prussian domination. 


Columbia is no more involved in this obligation than 
is any other section of the American educated public. 
Yet we are peculiarly close to it, and we should feel a 
special urge to see the work pushed to a speedy and suc- 
cessful conclusion because this enterprise started at our 
own institution. The country-wide plans were first an- 
nounced on Morningside. President Butler was, and 1s, 
Chairman of the American committee in general charge. 
From Columbia, envoys went forth all over the country 
to indicate the extent of the responsibility which Ameri- 
ca had assumed. Because of all this the Columbia student 
body was the first to make a definite effort to obtain con- 
tributions. But our Alumni have done nothing and now 
the situation 1s critical. 

When the reconstruction was started, it was estimated 
that a round million dollars was needed to rebuild the 
Library in accordance with the architect's plans. Of 
that sum, nearly four hundred thousand dollars has been 
raised and spent, and the work is about one-third finished. 
The cornerstone was laid in 1922, with impressive and 
fitting ceremonies at which President Butler was one of 
Considerably more than half 
a million dollars is still needed to complete the building 


the officiating dignitaries. 
and to redeem our promises and fervent patriotic out- 
pourings made while the war was less dull in our minds 
than at present. The only concrete evidence of this re- 
demption at present is an unfinished architectural fabric. 

What are Columbia men going to do to discharge their 


part of this obligation? The designs for the beautiful 


- new building Aretithë avorks of thee firm of Warren and 
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Wetmore, the senior members of which are Harvard 
men. That University, through its alumni weekly, sev- 
eral months ago of its own volition, began to impress 
upon Harvard men what they owed to the general cause. 
The result has been voluntary contributions of nearly 
$20,000, to date. Yale, not to be outdone by her dearest 
rival, immediately started to collect funds. It is evident 
that a concerted effort on the part of all colleges and 
universities in America will be necessary, and if each one 
does its part, even though belated, the work of recon- 
struction can be resumed immediately. A committee of 
Columbia men has already been formed, and the News 
feels that a mere reminder of what we owe will bring 
a speedy response from our Alumni. Provision has been 
made to bring the facts to the attention of numerous 
organizations of Columbia men and women, and to in- 
dividuals as well. 

A promise that was made in good faith must be re- 


deemed in toto. Before the tenth anniversary of the 
destruction of Louvain, this final war debt of honor must 


be fully paid, and it can be done. Columbia, while pick- 
ing up the loose threads somewhat late, has started, and 
all of us should do what we can to make the significance 
of this universal obligation clearly understood. 


THE ALUMNI FUND IS ESSENTIAL.—"“It is 
easy to invent all manner of plausible alibis. You can 
stress the belief that this plan of raising the equivalent 
of interest year after year is ‘illogical’ and ‘economically 
unsound.’ You can argue that ‘students ought to come 
nearer paying what their education costs them.’ But in 
all this you will not convince even yourself—let alone 
any one else—and all the time that deficit is staring us 
in the face. It has to be met, if the college is to go on 
growing and serving. The wiser thing is not to grumble 
about it but to sign with a Christian cheerfulness on the 
dotted line. This plea is made well in advance of the 
time for action, and it will be renewed and repeated. 
Not all will heed; but if by due diligence we may save 
some, the ink will not be entirely wasted.”—The Dart- 
mouth Alumni Magazine. 


Science and the Industries 


By Michael |. Pupin, '83, Professor of Electro- Mechanics 
(Address Delivered on Alumnt Day, February 12, 1924, Before the Graduates of the Schools of Mines, Engineering 


Fellow Alumni! When I was first re- 
quested by my beloved pupil, Prof. Slichter, 
to help in today’s entertainment, he told me 
that I was expected to speak for only 
about ten to fifteen minutes, and very in- 
formally. Well, I consented, because it 
was to be very short and very informal. 


Now I am told today that I can he very 
informal, but that I cannot be very short, 
because I have to go on talking until Prof. 
Shichter finds out whether he can show the 
moving pictures in this room or not. I 
don't know how long it will take him to 
find that out, and so I am not quite sure 
how long I am to keep on talking. 


This morning I conceived a very com- 
fortable idea. I got Prof. Shichter on the 
telephone and asked him what time this 
entertainment was to start. He said, “At 
two o'clock. And by the way, I am going 
to show two films—one sent hy the Gen- 
eral Electric Research Laboratory and the 
other by the research laboratory of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany.” 

“Ah,” I said to myself, “I have a bright 
idea. I am just going to introduce Slichter 
and let him do the talking.” And I would 
have done it but, you see, this extraor- 
dinary occurrence of having to change un- 
expectedly from one room to another 
forces me to abandon the bright idea. 


Rise of Scientific Research in American 
Universities 


I have just mentioned that Prof. Slichter 
is to show two films—one from the scien- 
tific research laboratory of the American 


and Chemistry) 


Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
the other from the scientific research labo- 
ratory of the General Electric Company 
of Schenectady. Now, you have no idea 
what a remarkable thing it is to be able to 
say today that we are going to show you 
results of the scientific research labora- 
tories of two American industrial corpora- 
tions. To you younger men that may seem 
unimportant but to a man not quite as 
young as most of you are that is a very 
remarkable thing and implies a most re- 
markable change in the conditions of things 
in the United States during the last thirty- 
four years. 

I came to Columbia as instructor in the 
new department of electrical engineering 
thirty-four years ago, and I have been 
watching the progress of the sciences and 
of the industries and of the relation be- 
tween them during that time. 


First permit me to sketch very briefly an 
old picture which is still in my mind, a 
picture that I saw thirty-seven years ago 
while still a student at the University of 
Berlin. I studied under the famous physi- 
cist, Prof. von Helmholtz. He was then 
Professor of Physics at the University of 
Berlin, and he had a magnificent physical 
laboratory of which he was a director, 
When I first stepped into that laboratory 
in 1886, I was struck with amazement and 
wonder. Why? Because I had never seen 
anything like it before. 


It was a magnificent laboratory. Re- 
member, that although I was four years at 
Columbia in the School of Arts, and two 
years at Cambridge studying mostly mathe- 


matics and some physics, I never had a 
physical apparatus in my hands until 1 
was 28 years of age. Such were the times 
in those days. Few colleges, if any, in this 
country had research laboratories in 
physics. 

There was no laboratory instruction in 
physics at Columbia, and there was none 
m most of the American colleges. Re- 
search work was not known—I mean re- 
search work in a broad sense of the word. 


Study in Europe 


There at Berlin I saw a magnificent 
laboratory with research men doing re- 
search work leading to a doctor's degree. 
They were all candidates for doctor’s de- 
grees. And Í saw more than that; I saw 
every now and then the great engineer, von 
Siemens, calling on von Helmholtz and I 
understood that they discussed the problem 
of how to produce a perfect cooperation 
between pure science and the industries. 


Siemens, as most of you know, was a 
great engineer. He had at that time the 
largest electrical plant in Germany, per- 
haps in the world, and he was a splendid 
inventor, Helmholtz, on the other hand, 
was a leader in pure science, and he had a 
very keen sense of appreciation for ap- 
plied science. He was always anxious to 
advance German industries through scien- 
tific research. 


I could see, while I was a student in 
Berlin, that the idea of creating a per- 
fect cooperation between pure science and 
applied science for the purpose of advanc- 
ing (German industries was very prominent 
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in everything that was done in scientific 
circles in Germany at that time. 


Different Traditions 


I was a great admirer both of Helm- 
holtz and of Siemens and also of Bismarck 
and Moltke. They were the four great 
men of Germany at that time, and they 
were really great men. I often said to 
myself, “Now, these four great men are 
probably the fathers of modern Germany, 
just as Washington and Jefferson and 
Hamilton and = Livingston—observe that 
two of them were Columbia men—were the 
great fathers of this country. But will 
these men, Siemens and Helmholtz, Moltke 
and Bismarck, be succeeded by a German 
Lincoln?” I asked myself this question at 
that time, and I answered, No. Why? Be- 
cause Lincoln was not the product of 
Washington, Jefferson, Livingston and 
Hamilton alone; he was the product of the 
whole American tradition. The democracy 
of Lincoln is the democracy of the whole 
tradition of the people of the United States 
—a tradition that goes back to a thousand 
years ago. 

Now, the German tradition, so far as I 
understood it at that time, was not like 
the tradition of the people of the United 
States, and for that reason I thought the 
fathers of Germany would never be suc- 
ceeded by a German Lincoln. 


Well, now, just as the great men of 
Germany of 58 and 37 years ago—the men 
that I have mentioned—differed from the 
great men of this country and just as the 
traditions of Germany differ from the tra- 
ditions of this country, so the German 
science of today and at that time differs 
from the science of this country. 


That is the point I wish to bring out. If 
I should succeed in making that point, I 
shall stop any further talking. But it is 
not a point that can be very easily brought 
out. I will try to do my best. 


Now, to bring that point out, I have to 
draw a distinction between science as cul- 
tivated in a country of aristocracy and a 
science as cultivated in a country of de- 
mocracy. Most of the countries in Europe 
for a long time, approved of aristocracies. 
We never approved of aristocracies pos- 
sessing social and political privileges. We 
are a democracy, not only in our every-day 
life but also in our scientific work. 

About eighty years ago a Frenchman 
was here in this country who was a famous 
traveler and a very keen observer. His 
name was de Toqueville. His opinion was 
that up to that time this country had con- 
tributed next to nothing to higher scientific 
research, 


Beginning of Science in America 


He was right. That was the most 
painful thing about his remark—that it 
was correct. Why was he right? Be- 
cause our greatest scientists, like Joseph 
Henry, our former President Barnard, 
Dr. John Draper and others, the leading 
scientists of that time, of sixty years ago, 
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thought that he was right. And far be it 
from me to deny the opinion of or to differ 
in opinion from men of that standing. 


They thought that he was right and 
they hastened to start the movement which 
would correct that deficiency, and it was 
about 56 years ago that this movement for 
higher scientific research started in this 
country. The first result was the Johns 
Hopkins University in 1876. That was 
the first university in thts country. Of 
course, today we have any number of them 
in name and we had for some time any 
number of them in name, but not in fact. 
They called themselves universities, but in 
reality they were not. 


The First American University 


Now, Johns Hopkins, from its very 
start, was a real university. Why? Be- 
cause it applied itself to higher scientific 
endeavor. Research was the motto of 
Johns Hopkins University from the very 
beginning. 

After Johns Hopkins in 1876 there 
gradually began to develop, in various 
universities and in various colleges of the 
United States—like Harvard, Princeton, 
Yale, and Columbia—research laboratories. 
When I returned to this country in 1889, 
as imstructor in electrical engineering, we 
had just started at Columbia University to 
give instruction in physical laboratory 
work. 

At Columbia 


At that time, in 1889, we had a fairly 
well equipped physical laboratory and a 
fairly well equipped course in laboratory 
instruction. There was no sign at that 
time of any cooperation between abstract 
science and the industries. A man who 
even attempted to work on that side or in 
that direction was more or less ridiculed. 


I remember that I made quite an attempt 
to bring about mathematical instruction in 
our Electrical Engineering Department. 
My colleague, the late Prof. Crocker, sup- 
ported me heartily, but I got very little 
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encouragement among the men who were 
the captains of industry, particularly in the 
electrical line. They scoffed at the idea 
that instruction in electricity could use a 
great deal of mathematics. 


Rise of Research Laboratories in American 
industries 
I remember one day Prof. Crocker show- 
ing me a letter that he had received from 
a famous captain of electrical industry 
written somewhat as follows: 


“Dear Crocker: I wish to have one of 
your young graduates to help me in my 
electrical organization. I prefer to have a 
man who knows no mathematics at all. 
Please don’t show this letter to Prof. 
Pupin. It may make him feel badly.” 


Well, Prof. Crocker showed me the 
letter and I said, “Some day that man will 
change his tune; I am sure of it.” 


And he has changed his tune—not only 
he, but the whole electrical industry; and 
every American industry has changed its 
tune, because as soon as our university 
laboratories began to work and show splen- 
did results, as they did, the industries sat 
up and took notice of it. Then they be- 
gan to follow the example. 


So—in the industries like the General 
Electric and the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, the Western Electric, 
Eastman Kodak Company, the duPont 
Chemical Works, the Westinghouse Com- 
pany, etc.—I could go on enumerating for 
a long time—they have today beautiful re- 
search laboratories. 


That is the meaning of the two films 
which Prof. Slichter is going to show to 
you, the films which were sent here by the 
research laboratories of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph and the General 
Electric. 


Our research laboratories at the uni- 
versities are little pigmies in comparison 
with the research laboratories of our great 
American industries. But don’t imagine 
that because they are little they do not 
amount to much. It is not so. They 
amount to a great deal. 


Cooperation Between American Universities 
and American Industries 


We are the feeders. Without us the 
industries could not do a stroke of work. 
They could not have the men to do it for 
them. We educate the men that will stand 
behind their guns. We do it here at Co- 
lumbia, and at Harvard and at Yale, 
Princeton, at Johns Hopkins, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, etc. And the indus- 
tries need an enormous number of men. 


When you take an organization like the 
American Telegraph and Telephone and 
Western Electric spending nine millions 
of dollars a year for research and de- 
velopment, nearly three times as much as 
our whole Columbia University budget, 
you can easily see that it takes a great 
many/ scientific men, In fact, it needs 
al-out a “thousand “scientifically traine! 
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men, and each scientifically trained man 
has two assistants, mechanics, etc., to carry 
on that work. The General Electric, West- 
inghouse, Eastman Kodak Company, du- 
Pont Works, etc., need an enormous num- 
ber of men trained in scientific research. 

The methods that are used in these 
laboratories are exactly the same as the 
methods that are used in the best physical 
laboratories dealing with abstruse scien- 
tific problems. There is no difference in 
the methods at all. There is only one dif- 
ference. They have a different object 
in view than we have. They always 
have a more definite object in view. We 
have one too, but it is not quite as 
definite, we simply work like mining 
prospectors. The object of their research 
is usually connected in one way or another 
with their industry. 

Now, you can easily see that a new con- 
dition has arisen. The industries are open 
today to a very large number of scientific 
research men. It is said that of one hun- 
dred engineering student graduates, twenty 
go into technical engineering work and 
eighty go into administrative work. Of 
those twenty who go into technical work, 
you will find in all probability—I admit 
this is more or less guesswork—that sixteen 
will go into scientific research and four 
will go into technical work of engineering 
pure and simple. I may be mistaken, but, 
if the statement is not correct, it is not 
very far from the truth. 


A New Situation Today 

You see that the program for carrying 
on engineering instruction must be neces- 
sarily different today from the program 
which the engineering schools mapped out 
twenty-five years ago. 

Some of you, our beloved graduates, 
alumni of twenty-five years ago, are per- 
haps displeased with the new program in 
our engineering schools. I do not blame 
you, of course. Why? Because you 
have not thought enough about the new 
situation that has arisen. Very few people 
have thought about it. But a new situation 
has arisen. We have today a very close 
co-operation between science and the in- 
dustrics. They had the same thing in 
Germany thirty-eight years ago. We have 
copied them and the example was worth 
copying. But here is a difference. We are 
creating a close co-operation between 
science and the industries for the purpose 
of developing scientific research in har- 
mony with the principle that science should 
be of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, and not of a privileged class in the 
state. That is the difference. 

We have the same fundamental idea in 
our scientific research today that Lincoln 
expressed some 60 years ago, with regard 
to our government. It is the idea of de- 
mocracy in science. This then, is the 
fundamental difference between our Ameri- 
can science, and European science. Every 
program of instruction in our scientific 
departments must keep this in mind. 


Work of Columbia’s Christian Association 


The Columbia University Christian 
Association was organized in 1894 in order 
that the students might find in it a means 
for the expression of their religious life 
while at college. During its subsequent 
history the assoctation has passed through 
varied forms of external organization, but 
its original purpose has remained un- 
changed. The organization this year has 
been entirely in the hands of the student 
officers aided by Chaplain Raymond C. 
Knox, ’03, the Faculty Advisory Committe 
and Herbert Evans, the Chaplain’s Repre- 
sentative. 

The work this year has been divided into 
four main parts, Deputation Teams, Dis- 
cussion Groups, Boys’ Work and Relation 
with Churches. The deputation work is 
one of the most active branches of the 
Association and the deputation teams have 
visited Chappaqua, Mt. Kisco, and Hast- 
ings, N. Y., Paterson and Hackensack, 
N. J., to date and several other teams will 
represent Columbia in towns in the metro- 
politan district before the close of college. 

The work of the discussion groups, un- 
der the leadership of Vice-President Aus- 
tin Thompson, ’25, has been inaugurated 
again for the first time in several years. 
Groups open to any student interests were 
held under the leadership of prominent 
members of the faculty or by well-known 
religious leaders from the city at large. 

Another important work of the Associa- 
tion was the sending of students to the 
national and international student confer- 
ences at which practically all of the lead- 
ing educational institutions of the country 
were represented. A delegation of nine 
mien attended the Student Volunteer Con- 
vention at Indianapolis, during the Christ- 
mas vacation. Money for the delegates’ 
expenses was raised in part through the 


Interscholastic Speaking Contest 


The University has arranged its third 
annual Interscholastic Speaking Con- 
test, the purpose of which is to stimu- 
late interest in public speaking in the 
secondary schools of the State outside 
of Greater New York. The Associa- 
tion of the Alumni of Columbia Col- 
lege has provided the awards, consist- 
ing of $100 or a year’s scholarship at 
Columbia, $50 and $25. 


Preliminary contests have been held 


at various school centers, and the win- 
ners are coming to New York as guests 
of the University to compete in Earl 
Hall on the evening of March 14. 
According to the rules of the contest 
the orations must be original, argu- 
mentative rather than descriptive, and 
must not consume more than ten min- 
utes in delivery. 

No cards of admission are required. 
Alumni are invited to attend, and to 
bring anyone whom they may wish. 


efforts of the Christian Association work- 
ing with interested Alumni and = church 
groups. Columbia was also represented at 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 
N. J., and at Crozier Seminary, Chester. 
Pa. The annual Intercollegiate Conter- 
ence at Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y.. 
will also receive a large Columbia delega- 
tion. 

The Christian Association receives an- 
nually a large number of calls from the 
many boys clubs and settlements houses 
in the city and has placed a number of 
students in this work through the work of 
the social service committee. The Chris- 
tian Association has also recently gone into 
the Big Brother Movement in New York 
and many of the members of the Associa- 
tion have been placed in this work. 

In an endeavor to assist the local 
churches of all denominations to get in 
touch with students on the campus, officers 
of the Christian Association interviewed 
many of the entering class. 

In addition to the regular officers of the 
cabinet, a freshman cabinet was organized 
for the first time this year to co-operate 
with the older officers and to carry out the 
work among the freshmen. This plan 
has proven so successful that a similar idea 
will be carried out in the future with each 
entering class. 

Through the work of the deputation 
teams sent out by the Association, when 
representative Columbia men became well 
acquainted with a large number of boys 
and young men in towns near New York, 
the Association feels that it has done a big 
work in advertising Columbia in these 
communities. From the many personal 
letters of appreciation from both the older 
men and boys in the communities visited. 
it is clear that these visits are bound to 
result in many of these boys eventually 
coming to Columbia. CONTRIBUTED. 


Glee Club Second in Intercollegiates 


With a score but two points below the 
highest, Columbia tied with Syracuse for 
second honors in the eighth annual inter- 
collegiate glee club contest, held in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on the evening of March 
1. The Yale glee club won first place in 
the contest. 


The decisions were awarded on the 
basis of the rendition by each club of three 
songs—a prize song, a hght song and a 
college song. Columbia gave an excellent 
performance of “The Marching Song” for 
her college song. 

The colleges participating in the compe- 
tition were Amherst, Dartmouth, Grinnell, 
Harvard, Middlebury, New York Univer- 
sity, Pennsylvania, Penn State, Princeton, 
Syracuse, Wesleyan, Yale and Columbia. 
Last year’s contest was won by Dart- 
mouth, with Yale and Princeton runners- 
up. 
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Pupin and Shipman Speak at Club Luncheons 


The special Saturday luncheons held at 
the Columbia University Club during last 
month proved successful beyond the com- 
mittee’s highest hopes. Michael Pupin, ‘83, 
04 Hon., professor of electro-mechanics, 
was the honored guest at the luncheon on 
February 16, and the Rt. Rev. Herbert 
Shipman, ’90, '22 Hon., on February 23. 
Milton L. Cornell, ’05S, president of the 
Club, introduced the speakers at each 
luncheon. 


At the February 16th luncheon Professor 
Pupin spoke on the subject, “Some Prob- 
lems at Columbia.” He touched upon the 
modern development of industrial re- 
search in America and the part which the 
University laboratories have played, tell- 
ing of the difficulties of getting teachers 
of real ability to remain at the universities 
when they were offered so much larger re- 
wards in industrial life. He mentioned 
the scarcity of attractive homes for Colum- 
bia’s faculty in New York City, and con- 
trasted some of the campuses located in 
more rural districts, ending by suggesting 
a development of the land near Baker Field 
for faculty residences. 


At the speakers table were William C. 
Demorest, ’81, '83L, Charles H. Mapes, ’85, 
’°89 Mines, Harris K. Masters, ‘94 Mines, 
Lloyd Collis, 92 Mines, 94, and the speak- 
ers. 

In Honor of Bishop Shipman 

The following Saturday Bishop Ship- 
man was the special guest. Milton Cornell 
introduced him as follows: 


“We are fortunate today in having with 
us an eminent graduate of the class of 1890. 
He went to the General Theological Sem- 
inary after graduating from Columbia, 
and so into the ministry. 


“He perhaps felt it on his conscience to 
pair off with his friend, Lloyd Collis, also 
a famous track athlete of that time, so that 
he should go the way of the spirit, while 
Lloyd went the way of the flesh. They 
both apparently did their parts. 

“Our speaker was a sprinter of great 
speed in his day and I suppose the long 
training on the straight and narrow path 
of the hundred yard dash was a splendid 
preparation for the ministry, although, 
since the recent debates, which were only 
displaced from the front pages of the great 
dailies by the more material questions of 
rather oily leases and somewhat. slippery 
secretaries, the straight and narrow path 
of the theologians has not seemed narrow 
at all. 

“Our speaker served as Chaplain at West 
Point from 1896 to 1906, where he gave 
another proof of his versatility by com- 
posing an anthem, much sung by the ca- 
dets, named “The Corps.” He is well 
known to all Squadron “A” men, as hon- 
orary chaplain of the Squadron. He 
served with distinction as a chaplain in tke 
A. E. F., during the Great War; has been 
rector of the Church of the Heavenly Rest 


for several years, was consecrated Suf- 
iragan Bishop of Episcopal Diocese of 
New York in November, 1921, and received 
an honorary degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity in June, 1922.” 

Bishop Shipman spoke wittily of his ex- 
periences in athletics, and gave many rem- 
iniscences of the former stars and record 
holders among the intercollegiate track 
athletes. 

The latter part of his talk took a serious 
note, dealing with the responsibilities of 
the present generation to the generation 
coming forward, mentioning in particular 
the “hero worship” of the boy for the 
older man, and particularly the athlete. 

At the close of the talk, the Bishop was 
very warmly applauded and received a real 
ovation from his hearers. 

At the speakers table were Charles H. 
Mapes, '85, ’89 Mines, Rufus B. Cowing, 
"02, "94L, George S. Hellman, ‘99, ‘(OOAM, 
Harris K. Masters, 94 Mines, and the 
speakers. 


New Jersey Officials Stop Hamilton- 
Burr Duel 


By way of letting the alumni body in 
particular and the world in general know 
that “Old King’s,” the eighteenth annual 
Varsity Show, will be presented at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, March 11-15, the publici- 
ty committee staged a unique stunt Satur- 
day afternoon, March 1. The famous Al- 
exander Hamilton-Aaron Burr duel was 
re-enacted on Weehawken Heights, not ex- 
actly according to history, but nevertheless 
on the very spot on which it occurred one 
hundred and twenty years ago. 
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(Pistols were substituted for swords a moment Jater). 


The two principals with their seconds 
and a small group of witnesses, all arrayed 
in the costumes of the period, arrived at 
the New Jersey shore promptly at two. 
Every newspaper in the city had been noti- 
fed of the great event, and also the news 
reel companies. The response accorded 
the idea, however, was entirely unexpected, 
for waiting at the dueling ground was a 
score of newspaper reporters and photog- 
raphers and several movie men, all ready 
for a fight or a frolic. 


Little time was wasted with prelim- 
inaries, for soon the stunt was under way. 
Swords were at first employed, and cavalry 
sabres at that, but Anachronism, one of the 
characters in the play, interfered and pre- 
sented the men with six shooters. The 
men stood back to back and then paced 
off ten steps. 

Just as they leveled their guns at each 
other, Mayor Charles D. Leech ot Wee- 
hawken accompanied by “Blue Pete” Brady 
of the New Jersey State Constabulary, of 
which he is the sole member, arrived on 
the scene. While the cameramen recorded 
the proceedings, Hamilton and Burr shook 
hands and agreed never to fight again. 

The Varsity Show opens at the Waldorf- 
Astoria next Tuesday. The opening per- 
formance has been designated “College 
Night,”; Wednesday, “Fraternity Night”; 
Thursday, ‘University Night”; Friday, 
“Alumni Night”; and Saturday, “Metro- 
politan Night.” In addition there will be a 
Saturday matinee. There are still many 
desirable seats left for “Alumni Night,” 
and these may be secured by writing Man- 
ager E. Herrick Field, ’24, East Hall, 
Columbia University. Orchestra chairs are 
selling for $2.50, and box seats are priced 
at $3.00. The boxes seat six, eight, and ten 
people. 
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HEIGHTS LAST SATURDAY 
Allen \F. Maybee; '26 (left) as Hamilton, 


and Archie A. Gatfne,, “25 (right) as Burry with Maŭrice T.~ReiHys °24 (center) as Dr. Pendleton. 
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Large Gathering Hear Professors Bor- 
ing and Hamlin Speak at Architects 
Dinner 

A dinner and meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the School of Architecture 
was held at the Faculty House, on the 
Campus, Wednesday evening, February 27. 

President Butler was unable to be pres- 
ent on account of a very important meet- 
ing of the Committee on Education, and 
Messrs. Kohn and Hewlett sent in their 
regrets on account of previous engagements 
also, 

Professors W. A. Boring, '89 F.A., and 
A. D. F. Hamlin were the guests of honor 
of the Association. Professor Boring 
spoke on some possible attractions for the 
Alumni to visit the school and of their 
connection and interest in the work that 
the School is doing. Professor Hamlin 
dwelt on his experiences during his teach- 
ing for the past forty years or so, saying 
that what had given him most pleasure 
and delight ‘in all these years had been 
the associations with his own students and 
the pride he felt in them. 

Talbot Hamlin, ’14, in his capacity as 
First Vice-President of the Association, 
presided over the meeting, which was at- 
tended by the following alumni: J. Baker, 
20; A. W. Bitterman, ’22; H. J. Brincker- 
hoff, ’17; C. Contreras, ‘21; Dexter B. 
Dawes, 94; G. Trofast Gillette, ’21; Har- 
rison Gill, 21; G. B. Hall, '16; G. P. Hritz, 
'21; W. W. Jackson, "92; W. H. Jones, °17; 
T. Hamlin, '14; L. F. Johnson, ’20; R. C. 
Kilborn, ’17; J. H. Klenke, Jr., '06; M. B. 
Loewy,’21; R. K. Mosley, ’89; H. B. Mulli- 
ken, 95: S. Oxhandler, ’20; R. E. Paufre, 
’16; G. J. Pfost, ‘21; A. Volmer, ’21; J. H. 
Waycott, 717; H. V. Walsh, '15; L. A. 
Walsh, ‘00; A. Terrell, ’21; A. Welch, 94; 
J. Wettstein, 716; A. P. Windolph, '92; G. 
Whiting, "95, and Mr. Jos. Lauber of the 
Faculty. 

Short talks were given by Messrs. Whit- 
ing, Walsh, Baker and Gillette on their 
experiences abroad and on suggestions in 
regard to the work of the Alumni and their 
cooperation with the staff and the school. 
The chairman of the Committee on Ad- 
missions reported that ten new members 
had recently joined the Association. 


Judge Dowling Speaks to Law Alumni 

The first of the monthly luncheons held 
by the Law Alumni Association this year 
took place on February 28, at the Lawyers’ 
Club, 115 Broadway. The luncheon was 
so popular that it was mtimated by Judge 
Finch, 98L, President of the Association, 
who presided, that larger headquarters 
would have to be found than could be pro- 
vided at the Lawyers’ Club. 

Sterling D. Carr, 00L, of San Francisco, 
California, extended a hearty invitation to 
all of the Alumni visiting California to get 
in touch with him or other resident mem- 
bers of the Association. 

The Honorable Victor J. Dowling, who 
for the last thirteen years has been a Jus- 


- 


tice of the Appellate Division, Supreme 
Court, First Department, spoke briefly and 
entertainingly on some phases of a Judge's 
experience, and gave some wise counsel to 
those engaged in appeal work. 

The luncheon was adjourned promptly 
at two o'clock, so that the whole affair con- 
sumed but a single hour. Among the 
guests present were Edward R. Finch, 
‘OSL, The Honorable Victor J. Dowling. - 


Dean Harlan F. Stone, "98L, Julius M. 
Mayer, ‘86L, ’21 Hon., Charles C. Burling- 
ham, ’81J., Professor George F. Canfield, 
and Sterling D. Carr, ‘OOL. 

The next luncheon of the Association 
will be held on Tuesday, March 25. 
Charles C. Burlingham, °81L, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association, will preside and a 
short talk will be given by Judge Learned 
Hand. A.G. R. 


Edwin Ludlow, ’79 Mines—1858-1924 


member of the Class of ’79 
Great 


Another 
School of Mines has crossed the 
Divide within the past few weeks. 

Edwin Ludlow passed away February 
10 after a short illness of influenza com- 
plicated by pneumonia, at Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, in his 66th year. 


His was a rare and most lovable char- 
acter; so gentle, vet so firm, so able yet 
so modest, with the courage of his con- 
victions at all times; of high integrity, 
singleness of purpose, devoted to his 
friends and to his chosen profession, he 
rapidly attained the eminence and leader- 
ship he so well merited and for which he 
was so well equipped. 

Choosing coal as his specialty, Ludlow 
rose rapidly. Being entrusted with the 
development and management of some of 
the largest coal properties, both bituminous 
and anthracite, in this country and Mex- 
ico, he became one of the best known and 
authoritative engineers in this line of work, 
and while in general practice in New York 
he was consulted by important interests 
for his advice and aid, not only as to coal 
and coke, but in allied technical matters of 
broad scope. 

Typical of his manly courage is an in- 
cident that occurred while a young super- 
intendent of collieries at Shamokin, Pa. 


EDWIN LUDLOW, ‘79 Mines 


One of the mines started to flood while 
he was underground with the foreman. 
The shift-boss told them of a mule that 
was liable to be drowned in a nearby room 
by the rapidly rising water. Ludlow gave 
no orders, but plunged in, got the mule 
and swam with her, through the gangway, 
to safety. 


Edwin Ludlow was born in Oakdale. 
near Sayville, Long Island, N. Y., March 
12, 1858, attended the once famous Flush- 
ing Institute from 1868 to 1875, then en- 
tered the Columbia School of Mines, from 
which he was graduated with the degree 
of Engineer of Mines in 1879. 


Upon graduation, Ludlow took service as 
assistant engineer in river and harbor work 
under General William Ludlow, his 
brother. In 1881 he gave this up and 
with two other engineers engaged on the 
reconnaissance of the Mexican National 
Railroad, from Laredo, Texas, to Mexico 
City. Returning to the United States a 
year later, he took a position as superin- 
tendent with the Mineral Railroad an: 
Mining Company, the collieries being near 
Shamokin, Pennsylvania. In 1889 Ludlaw 
was called to supervise the development of 
a virgin coal field in Indian Territary (now 
Oklahoma), as general manager of the 
coal properties of the Choctaw, Oklahoma 
and Gulf Railroad. The importance ot 
this district today demonstrates not only 
the effective way in which Ludlow per- 
formed his task, but also the vision and 
technical capacity of the man. 


Pioneer work again summoned him afte: 
ten years, and he went to Mexico, wher: 
as the general manager of the Mexican 
Coal and Coke Company at Las Espe- 
ranzas, Coahuila, he transformed the des- 
ert into a flourishing mining camp within 
the space of three years. In 1911 he became 
vice-president and general manager of the 
New River Collieries Company, West Vir- 
ginia, and a year later was appointed vice- 
president and general manager of the Le- 
high Coal and Navigation Company, and 
placed in charge of its extensive coal mines. 
He remained with the Lehigh Company 
until July 1, 1919, when he resigned to 
enter into practice as a consulting engineer 
in New York. After serving as a director 
and then vice-president, he was in 1921 
elected president of the American Insti- 
tutesof Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers. I7 He was ‘also president of the 
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Alumni Association of the School of 
Mines for two years, 1919-1921. 

Ludlow, who was a brother of the 
late Admiral N. Ludlow and of General 
William Ludlow, former Governor Gen- 
eral of Havana and Manila, is survived by 
his widow. Anna Wright of Oklahoma, 
and a sister, Mrs. Robert Bond of Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

Ludlow was a great friend of the young 
engineer and never lost an opportunity to 


William Kelly, °77 Mines, 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, held in New York, 
William Kelly, '77Mines, was clected pres- 
ident of the Institute, an office which 1s 
recognized as one of the highest tributes 
that can come to an engineer in this coun- 
try. Kelly is the eighth graduate of the 
Columbia School of Mines to receive this 
honor since the American Institute was 
founded in 1871. 


The other Columbia men who have held 
the presidency are: William B. Potter, ‘66, 
‘O9Mines, ‘O4Hon; E. E. Olcott, ’74Mines ; 
Albert R. Ledoux, ’73Mines; James F. 
Kemp, ’84Mines: P. N. Moore, ’72Mines; 
Edwin Ludlow, ’79Mines; and Arthur S. 
Dwight, ’85 Mines. 


William Kelly, the new president of the 
Institute, has long been identified with 
mining engineering in this country, and 
has gained an enviable reputation in his 
chosen field. He was born in New York, 
April 17, 1854, received the A. B. degree 
from Yale in 1874 and three years later 
was graduated Engineer of Mines from 
Columbia. He was assistant superimten- 
dent of the Chemical Copper Co., Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., for some years after leaving Co- 
lumbia; superintendent of the Kemble Coal 
and Iron Co.. Riddlesburg, Pa., from 1881 
te 1885, and of the Kemble Iron Co. from 
1886 to 1889, 

In May of that year Kelly moved to 
Vulean, Mich., taking charge of the oper- 
ations of the Penn Iron Mining Company. 
For over thirty-four vears he managed the 
mines of this firm, resigning last year, 
retiring from business and taking up res- 
idence at Tron Mountain, Michigan. For 
a number of years he was, in addition, 
general manager of the Republic Iron Com- 
pany, operating at Republic, Mich. 
Throughout most of his life he has been 
closely associated with the development of 
iron mining in Northern Michigan. He 
was one of the pioneers in introducing elec- 
tric equipment for mining in this coun- 
try. 

For over twenty-five years Kelly has 
been a member of the board of control of 
the Michigan College of Mines and chair- 
man of the board for the past eighteen 
years. 

He has been on the board of directors 
of the American Institute of Mining and 


help the deserving young graduate, while 
he gathered around him always an eficient 
staff of younger technical men, who inevit- 
ably became devotedly attached to him. 

He has left a gap in his profession that 
will be hard to fill, but in the hearts of 
his old classmates and of his host of 
friends there remains a lasting void. 
“Soldier rest, thy warfare o'er 


“Sleep the sleep that knows no waking.” 


T. H. L., '79Mines. 


Heads Mining Engineers 


Metallurgical Engineers for many years, 
and with Colonel Arthur S. Dwight, ’85 
Mines, and Charles F. Rand, he was 
selected to represent the Institute in the 
deputation of American engincers that 
went to England and France in the sum- 
mer of 1921 to present the John Fritz Gold 
Medal and Diploma for that year to Sir 
Robert Hadfield for his work in perfect- 
ing the manufacture of manganese steel 
and the same honor for 1922 to M. Eugene 
Schneider for his accomplishments in the 
production of steel in the defense of France 
during the war. 

Kelly is a member of various scientific 
societies and a contributor to many engi- 
neering journals. 


University Notes 

James Earl Russell, Dean of Teachers 
College, and Mrs. Russell gave a house- 
warming party on the evening of February 
11 in the new library of Teachers College 
on West 120th Street. a picture of which 
appeared in the Christmas issue of the 
News. The building, named after the 


WILLIAM KELLY, ’79 Mines, 


Recently Elected President of the American) In; 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 


Questions for the Alumni Trustees 


On Wednesday evening, March 26, 
1924, the Alumni Trustees will be the 
guests of the Federation Directors at 
dinner. One of the chief purposes of 
this joint meeting is to discuss those 
matters concerning the University, 
which have been under discussion 
among Columbia men, and about which 
the Alumni would like further infor- 
mation. The subjects presented at that 
time will be taken into consideration by 
the Alumni Trustees in preparing their 
annual report to the Alumni,—from the 
Alumni standpoint, one of the most in- 
teresting publications about Columbia 
that appears during the year. 


The Executive Secretary will be glad 
to present at the meeting on March 26 
any questions forwarded to him by in- 
dividual Alumni, or by Local Clubs or 
School Alumni Associations. Com- 
munications should be addressed to him 
at 311 East Hall, Columbia University, 
New York. 

WILLIAM T. TAYLOR, 
Executive Secretary. 


Dean hy the trustees in recognition of his 
twenty-five years of service, is the college’s 
crowning glory, with its handsome tower. 


Colonel Marston T. Bogert, °90, ’94 
Ph. D., professor of organic chemistry, has 
heen ejected chairman of the committee on 
chemical research on medicinal substances, 
of the National Research Council. 


Prof. J. H. Morecroft, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Electrical Engineering, has been 
elected President of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers. 


W. I. Shichter, 96S, Professor of Elec- 
trical Engineering, has been made chair- 
man of a committee of representatives of 
manutacturers and users of electrical ma- 
chinery to standardize all direct current 
electrical machinery. 


An appreciation of the life and work 
of the late Albert Reid Ledoux, ’73 Mines, 
was recently published in Mining and 
Metallurgy. The author of the tribute 
was James Furman Kemp, 784 Mines, 
Professor of Geology at Columbia. 


Twenty-six students from Teachers’ Col- 
lege sailed for Europe on February 2 for 
a six-months course at the University of 
Paris under the new plan of co-operation 
adopted by Columbia for the training of 
teachers of French. 


Alanson R. Thompson, ’24S, the twenty- 
year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Thompson, of 162 East 61st Street, New 
York, and a member of this year’s gradu- 
ating class, died February 18 at the Fifth 
Avenue Hospital from appendicitis after 
a two-days’sillness.. Members of the Class 
of’24°of the Engineering School and sev- 
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eral instructors attended the funeral serv- 
ices, which were held on the morning of 
February 21. 


To aid young lawyers just beginning 
practice, Columbia is offering an exten- 
sion course in legal practice. The course 
aims to permit the student who has re- 
ceived training in legal theory to study its 
practical application more systematically 
than is possible in the modern law office. 
The course includes practice, from inter- 
viewing a client to appellate procedure, to- 
gether with instruction in drafting va- 
rious kinds of legal instruments. 


A lecture on “Coordination” was given 
hy Michael I. Pupin, ’83, 04 Hon., at the 
First Annual Willard Gibbs Memorial 
Lecture, held on Friday evening, February 
29, at 8:15, in the Engineering Societies 
Building, 29 West 39th Street, New York 
City. 


Big Time Ahead for Class of 1904 

The Twentieth Year Reunion Commit- 
tee of the Class of 1904 has organized and 
has held several meetings to lay plans for 
the coming celebration at Commencement 
time. The Committee consists of the fol- 
lowing members of the Class: George F. 
Miles, Chairman, Victor Godwin, James 
Robinson, William R. Tyler, Edwin Vo- 
gel, Robert Wyld, R. A. W. Carleton, ex- 
officio, and Rudolph Von Bernuth, ex- 
officio. 

The Committee will publish a bi-weekly 
class bulletin beginning on April 1, and is 
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Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated the events 
listed below will be held at the Colum- 
bia University Club, 4 West Forty-third 
Street. Telephone, Longacre 8200. 

FripaAy, MARCH 7. 

Class of 1912 College. Science and Fine 
Arts. Regular Monthly Luncheon. 
Stewart's Restaurant, 30 Park Place, 
New York. 12.30 p. m. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 8. 


Class of 1919. Dinner and Meeting. 
Faculty Club, 117th Street and Morn- 


ingside Drive. 6.15 p. m. 
Marcu 11-15. 

Varsity Show. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
Fifth Avenue at Thirty-fourth Street. 
New York. 

TuHurspay, Marcu 20. 

Club Night. 

Tuespay, Marcu 25. 

Law Alumni Association. Regular 
Monthly Luncheon. Lawyers’ Club, 
115 Broadway. 1 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 26. 


Board of Directors of the Alumni 
Federation. Dinner and Meeting. 


6:00 p. m. 


planning a three-day out of town reunion 
for the Class immediately preceding Com- 
mencement Day, the return to the city be- 
ing made in time for the Alumni festivi- 
ties at the University. 

Members of the Class of 1904 claim that 
their group was the first at Columbia to 
undertake the publication of a reunion 
periodical and the first to attempt an out- 
of-town reunion preceding Commencement 
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Day, these features being part of its re- 
markable Decennial Reunion in 1914. 

The Class further claims the honor ot 
being the first at Columbia to adopt a class 
costume for the Commencement festivities. 
—the famous sailor outfit—and to stick to 
that costume from undergraduate days to 
the present time. “Other classes have 
claimed this distinction,” says Chairman 
Miles of the 1904 Twentieth Year Reunion 
Committee, “but we were sporting the cos- 
tume and making it famous when they were 
in high school.” 

All in all, it looks as though the Class 
of 1904 were going to set a fast pace for 
the other re-uning classes to keep up with 
this Commencement. 


Recent Club Elections 


At a meeting of the Committee on Ad- 
missions of the Columbia University Club, 
held on February 25, the following were 
duly elected to membership in the Club: 
Edgar Albright, '23 FA; Donald B. Arm- 
strong, 712 P&S; Maurice A. Bigelow; Rey 
H. Caldwell, ’24L; Ira Cobleigh, °23; John 
Colton, ’11; Julian H. Davis, '24; Willard 
J. Denno, 06 P&S; Charles L. Faas, ‘11. 
’14L; William Farrell, ’23; G. F. Fine. 
’23J ; Joseph C. Griffen, ’21, ’22AM; Ken- 
neth Guiterman, ’11S; Harold O. Knapp, 
09S; Louis G. Kreutzer, ‘17, '21S; Daniel 
Longwell, ’23; William E. Mahoney, ’23Bu ; 
Howard M. Peck, 05 FA; George Shiva. 
22, ’23L; Harry T. Shriver, ’88 Mines: 
Irving Harrison Trowbridge, ’23; Fred- 
erick O. Willhofft, 04S; and Curt Paul 
Wimmer, '09S. 
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The Intercolleglates 


It was a great meet, even if Columbia’s 
best showing was in the list of officials. 
From the first heat of the seventy-yard 
dash until the anchor men of the Yale and 
Harvard one-mile relay team raced stride 
for stride down the homestretch, there 
was a series of thrills that kept the 10,000 
spectators on edge. The people who had 
comfortable seats were no better off than 
the ones who bought standing room, be- 
cause they hardly used them. 

The two varsity relay races stand out as 
the greatest events. In the two-mile relay, 
four evenly matched teams raced the whole 
way, with less than twenty yards between 
first and fourth at the finish. The com- 
petition was even keener in the one mile 
relay, as is shown in the fact that the Cor- 
nell team, averaging close to fifty-one sec- 
onds per man, could get no better than 
fourth in its heat. Not since the days of 
Charley Reidpath of Syracuse and our 
own Tommy Paton have there been such 
finishes. 

The one mile run went to Enck of Penn 
State, after at least a half dozen men had 
alternated in the hopeless task of shaking 
off the field. Booth of Hopkins won the 
two-mile, but a lot of credit should go to 
McLean of Penn, who pulled the iron-man 
act of getting second in the two-mile after 
running in the one-mile. 

The field events were remarkably good 
for indoor competition. Three men tied 
for first place in the pole vault, at twelve 
feet, six inches. If you don't believe that’s 
high, measure it off against the wall, and 
then picture yourself going up that height, 
and then coming down. In the shot-put, 
Hills of Princeton, who weighs three 
pounds less than a horse, almost threw the 
snot out of the armory, and broke the in- 
door record. In the broad jump, Rose of 
Penn, after fouling on four of his six 
tries, won with a jump of 22 feet 3% 
inches. Two men tied for second place, 
five inches short of that mark. 

Penn repeated its performance of last 
year by winning the team championship. 
Old Penn, however, had a narrow squeak 
as Yale and Princeton were tied for second 
place, one and one-third points behind 
Penn. 

There is a certain colorful atmosphere 
surrounding the Intercollegiate Champion- 
ships that make them entirely different 
from any of the dozens of other meets 
which take place in New York during the 
winter, Every event is a championship, 
and is fought with a do-or-die spirit that 
infects the crowd; but withal, there is a 
fine feeling of camaraderie among the 
competitors who cluster around the floor 
awaiting their turn to compete. 

There is an academic atmosphere in the 
stands and balconies, too. At every turn 
one sees the stars of other days, chatting 
together and reminding one another of the 
good old days, when the big Columbia Re- 
lay Carnival, the predecessor of the pres- 
ent indoor Intercollegiate Championship 
meet, was the great event of the indoor 
season. 


Charley Crawford and Boh Watt. ’16, 
managed the annual indoor intercollegiates 
on Saturday night, March 1, in the 102 
Regiment Armory, New York. 


Columbia’s Championship Bubble Bursts 


The championship basketball bubble 
broke on Tuesday night, February 26, at 
Princeton when the Columbia Varsity lost 
to the Orange and Black team by a score 
of 24 to 17. 

At the end of the game when the men 
were dressing, a heated argument took 
place between certain members of the 
squad and Lou Farer, a guard, the men 
on the team claiming that Farer showed 
an indifferent attitude in his play. Coach 
Joe Deering told him to turn in his suit 
and dismissed him from the squad. There 
was some talk about a certain other player 
on the squad suffering the same conse- 
quences but the intervention of the Dean 
turned the tide in his favor. 

The case is now closed according to the 
athletic authorities. Deering explains the 
four League defeats in terms of Farer’s 
half hearted performances and claims that 
his influence did much to undermine the 
team work and morale of the Varsity. 

There are a number of men closely con- 
nected with basketball who have long main- 
tained that Farer did not work into the 
machine which Deering was trying to con- 
struct, and although a player of unusual 
ability, his benching has been often sug- 
gested by these. 

The case is closed. The championship 
will not rest on Morningside this season 
and Columbia basketball and Columbia 
athletics have not been greatly enhanced 
by the mess. 

The Princeton game was an even affair 
during the first half of the game. The 
play was rather slow and sluggish in this 
period both teams displaying a cautious 
game and depending for the most part on 
their defense. 

The period ended with the two teams in 
a deadlock at 8 all. 

Prirceton went into ‘he lead shortly 
after the opening of the next half anc had 
little trouble in maintaining its advantage 
throughout the remaining moments of 
play. The Tigers gave their finest exhibi- 
tion of basketball seen at Princeton tnis 
year. 


The summary follows: 


PRINCETON (24) Positions COLUMBIA (17) 


Klaess (Capt.) Forward Lustig 
Hynson Forward Strom 
Cleaves Centre Mannheim 
Anderson Guard Farer 
Eben Guard Wilson (Capt.) 

Field Goals—Princeton: Klaess (2), Hyn- 
son (4), Cleaves (2), Anderson, Bergen. Co 
lumbia: Lustig (2), Wilson (2), Springhorn. 
Foul Goals—Princeton: Klaess, 2 out of 4; 
Hynson, 1 out of 3; Cleaves, 1 out of 1. 
Columbia: Lustig, 1 out of 1; Strom, 5 out 
of 6; Kirchmeyer, 1 out of 2. Substitutions— 
Princeton: Bergen for Eben, Loeb for Klaess, 
Eben for Bergen, Caldwell for Anderson. 
Columbia: Kirchmeyer for Farer, Springhorn for 
Lustig, Donaldson for Mannheim, Mannheim for 
Donaldson, Lustig for Springhorn, Farer for 
Kirchmeyer, Dockerill for Lustig, Korth for Mann- 
heim. eferee—Ward Brenner of New York 
Aggies. Umpire—Ed Hastings of Cornell. Time 
of halves—Two of 20 minutes. Half-time score: 
Princeton, 8; Columbia, 8. 


The dismissal of Farer seemed to have 
its good effect on the team Saturday night, 
March 1, at Philadelphia in the return 
game with the University of Pennsylvania. 
With Dockerill in Lustig’s place at for- 
ward and Kirchmeyer in Farer’s place, the 
Varsity had little trouble in beating the 
Red and Blue by a score of 22 to 14. The 
Weightman Hall Court is one of the most 
difħcult in the League for visiting teams. 

The victory gave Columbia a tie for 
second place with Dartmouth, Princeton 
having lost to the Green at Hanover, N. 
H. Cornell defeated Yale at Ithaca on 
the same evening and = mathematically 


established its right to the intercollegiate 
title. 

Columbia played a faster and smoother 
attack than her Pennsylvania rivals and 
early took the lead, holding it for the re- 
mainder of the game. The team work was 
of the highest order and the general show- 
ing of the men was the finest displayed in 
a number of weeks. 

Strom and Kirchmeyer were the high 
scorers of the evening. The former con- 
tributed four field goals and one foul goal 
and Kirchmeyer registered three field 
goals and a ioul goal. ~ 

Penn rushed numerous substitutions on 
the floor in the second half in an effort to 
stem the Columbia attack. They proved 
futile in face of the determined game of 
Varsity. 

The summary follows: 


COLUMBIA (22). PENN (14). 


Dockerill L.F Morris 
Strom R.F. Leopold 
Mannheim C. Kneass 
Kirchmeyer L.G. Dessen 
Wilson R.G. Carmack 


Field goals-—Strom (4), Mannheim (2). Kirch- 
meyer (3), Wilson, Leopold (2), Dessen (2), 
Kneass. Foul goals—Strom, 1 out of 4; Mann- 
heim, 1 out of 1; Dessen, 1 out of 2; Carmack, 
3 out of 4. 


Substitutions—-Flock for Leopold, Leopold for 
Dessen, Dessen for Morris, Lindsay for Kneass, 
Springhorn for Strom, 

Referee—QO' Brien. 
halves --20 minutes. 


Umpire—Kinney. Time of 


Coach Kennedy’s Water Poloists Head 
League 


On the night following the basketball 
game at Princeton, Ed Kennedy took his 
swimming and water polo squads down to 
Nassau, losing the swimming meet by a 
score of 52 to 12 and then winning the 
polo game by a score of 21 to 15. It was 
the first defeat that a Princeton water polo 
team has suffered since 1920 when Jack 
Hyde’s band of huskies captured the inter- 
collegiate championship. 


Princeton was conceded the swimming 
meet by many as Frank Sullivan, the 
Princeton coach, has one of the strongest 
college swimming teams in the country. 
Walter Krissel, Columbia’s leading diver, 
was placed on a temporary scholastic ban 
just before the meet. 


The victory of the Columbia water polo 
team was especially impressive since Alan 
Altheimer, regular goal and the best goal 
in the League, was not in the line-up. 
Columbia held a big lead throughout the 
first half and in the second half, Prince- 
ton displayed a more impressive game. 

This gives Columbia the lead in the 


Varsity Basketball Schedule 


Columbia 39, Brooklyn Poly. 11. 
Columbia 25, Rutgers 21. 
Columbia 37, West Point 20. 
Columbia 41, Wesleyan 20. 
Columbia 34, Annapolis 23. 
Columbia 30, Rochester 27. 
Columbia 23, Colgate 18. 
Columbia 26, Pennsylvania 19. 
Columbia 32, Princeton 24. 
Columbia 20, Dartmouth 21. 
Columbia 28, Harvard 22. 
Columbia 32, N. Y. U. 27. 
Columbia 25, Yale 15. 
Columbia 19, Cornell 24. 
Columhia 18, Dartmouth 20. 
Columbia 17, Princeton 24. 
Columbia 22, Pennsylvania 14, 
Mar.&. Cornell at Columbia. 
Mar. 15, Yale at New Haven. 
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water polo standing with four victories 
and no defeats. 


The swimming summary: 


50-Yard Dash—Hayes, Princeton, first; Butter- 
worth, Princeton, second; Solomon, Columbia, 
third. Time: 0.24 4-5. 

100-Yard Dash—-Hawkins, Princeton, first; 
Montgomery, Princeton, second; Wacker, Colum- 
bia, third. Time: 0.56 1-5. 

$40-Yard Swim — Hawkins, Princeton, first; 
Hazelton, Princeton, second; Hollstein, Columbia, 
third. Time: 5.49 5-10, 

150-Yard Backstruke—Draper, Princeton, first; 
Millison, Columbia, second; Tender, Princeton, 
third. Time: 2.00 2-5, 

200-Yard Breaststroke — Harding, Princeton, 
first; Harburger, Columbia, second; Rising, 
Princeton, third. Time: 2.57 3-10. 

200-Yard Relay— Trowbridge, Princeton, first; 
Butterworth, Hayes, Hawkins. Time: 1.42. 

Fancy Dive— Moser. Princeton, first, 94 3-10 
points; Hayes, Princeton, second; Verguscn, Co- 
lumbia, third. 


WATERPOLO SUMMARY 


COLUMBIA (21) PRINCETON (15) 
Ince C.F. Purvis 
O'Grady R.F. Matalene 
Mindlin L.F Newby 
Cox R.B Taylor 
Schrauff L.B. Aldrich 
Altheimer G Johnson 


| Thrown Goals—-Mindlin. Touch Goals—Mind- 
lin (2), Ware, Matalene (2), Newby. Foul Goals 
- -Mindlin (3). 

Substitutions—Columbia: Ware for O'Grady. 
Princeton: Newman for Purvis, Hcpe for New- 
man, Wolfe for Taylor, Russell for Aldrich. 


On Saturday night, March 1, the swim- 
ming team lost to Dartmouth by a score of 
36 to 26 in the Columbia pool. Both teams 
took first in three of the individual events, 
while Dartmouth won the relay thus sett- 
ling the outcome of the meet. 

H{al Solomon won the 100-yard swim 
for Columbia; Clark Milthson, the 150-vard 
hackstroke and Walter Krissel, the dive. 


The summary follows: 


§0-Yard Dash—Won_ hy 
Kidde, Dartmouth, 
third. Time—0.26 1-5. 

100-Yard Dash—Won by Ballentine, Dartmouth; 
Solomon, Columbia, second; Hutchison, Dart- 
mouth, third. Time--1.00. 

220-Yard Dash—-Won by Hutchison, Dartmouth; 
Langworthy, Dartmouth, second; Hollstein, Co- 
lumbia, third. Time—2.39 2-5, 

100-Yard Breast Stroke—Won by Satterfield, 
Dartmouth; Harburger, Columbia, second; Rogers, 
Dartmouth, third. Time - 1.18. 

150-Yard Back Struke—Won by Millison, Co- 


Columbia; 
Dartmouth, 


Solomon, 
second; Alger, 


lumbia; Alger, Dartmouth, second; Walker, Co 
lumbia, third. Time—1.13 4-5. 

Fancy Dive—Won by Krisel, Columbia (106.18); 
Verguson, Columbia (97.8), second; Blunt, Dart- 
mouth, (89.1), third. 

200-Yard Relay Race—Won by Dartmouth (Bol- 
les, Kidde, Ballentine and Starrett). Columbia 
(Knebel, Raymond, Wacker and Solomon), sec- 
ond. Time—1.46 3-5. 


The seniors and sophomores are at the 
present tied for first place in the inter- 
class basketball League. Both have two 
victories and one defeat to their credit. 

The fencing team easily defeated New 
York University Saturday afternoon, 
March 1, in the Columbia gymnasium by a 
score of 15 to 2. Columbia won all of the 
foils and epee matches. Riccobene saved 
N. Y. U. from a shutout by capturing two 
of the sabre encounters. 


The summary follows: 


FOILS—-Columbia: Fuertes defeated Riccobene 
5--1, Vogt 5—0, Csneryack 5—3; Block defeated 
Riccobene, 5—1, Vogt 5—1, Caneryack 5—3; Bar- 
fa defeated Riccobene 5—2, Vogt 5—1, Derrich- 
elle 5—1. 

SABRES—Columbia: Bell defeated Csneryack 
5—2; Silverblatt defeated Csneryack S—4. New 
York University: Riccobene defeated Bell 5—2, 
Silverblatt 5—0. 

EPEE—Columbia: Fuertes defeated Csneryack 
and Riccobene, Van Winkle defeated Csneryack 
and Riccobene, 

Director of the meet—H. A. Bloomer, Columbia. 


Columbia held her third annual inter- 
scholastic swimming championships on 
Saturday afternoon. Mercersburg Academy 
won the team trophy for the third consecu- 
tive year. 

Many of the races were keenly contested 
and the general tone of the meet was of 
the highest calibre. 


The team scores follow: 


Mercersburg (Pa.) Academy 42, Brooklyn Poly 
Prep 9. New Haven (Conn.) High 8, DeWitt 
Clinton 6, Brooklyn Manual Training High 5, 
Rutgers Prep. 3, Erasmus 3, Frankford (Phila- 
delphia) High 3, Stuyvesant High 2, McBurney 
School 2. Wilmington (Del.) High 1, Townsend 
Harris High 1. Devitt Prep. (Washington, D. C.) 
1. 


The Freshmen teams have been active 
during the past week. The basketball team 
defeated Poly Prep and the fencers beat 
the McBurney School. The frosh swim- 


“I read my alumni magazine 
regularly and carefully. I am sure other 
subscribers do the same” 


BOVE are exact words of the 
Treasurer and General Mana- 
ger of a big corporation manufactur- 
ing personal articles for men. Yet 
their advertising agency does not 
understand the intimate appeal of 
the alumni magazines. Their adver- 
tising manager is afraid that they 
should not use alumni magazines on 
their regular advertising schedule 
because they are not known as 
“major” mediums, or because they 
are not read by this manufacturer’s 
dealers, or because they do not 
carry page after page of competitive 
advertising. 


Really, these objections are good 
reasons why this manufacturer and 
others should use the alumni maga- 
zines. The reader interest of the 
news notes is incomparable. The 
intimate appeal of this and similar 
alumni magazines has specific ad- 
vertising value. 

Forty-four alumni publications 
have a combined circulation of 
160,000 college trained men. Ad- 
vertising space may be bought in- 
dividually or collectively—in any 
way desired. Two page sizes—only 
two plates necessary— group adver- 
tising rates. 


The management of your alumni magazine suggests an inqutry to 
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230 East Ohio Street 


mers won from Montclair Academy and 
the McBurney School teams. 


Franklin E. Vilas, '25, was elected Secre- 
tary of the Intercollegiate Association of 
Amateur Athletes of America. Gustavus 
T. Kirby, ’95Mines, is chairman of the 
advisory commitee. 


Notes of the Graduate Faculties 


’89A M, ’91L—Ernest T. Carter's new 
American opera had its premiere on 
March 6. The opera is one of a series 
of similar works scheduled for produc- 
tion by two Chicago organizations whose 
objects are to further opera in English 
and to assist the American composer, 
notably of operas. At a rehearsal ot 
Carter's opera, “The White Bird,” given 
in concert form at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, under the direction of the compos- 
er, before a select audience of musicians 
and critics, the opinion was that the 
opera was of unusual excellence and 
worthy of a production in this country. 
After the presentation, Musical Advance 
commented as follows: “Mr. Carter's 
admirable creative ability and his thor- 
ough musicianship have placed him in 
the tront rank of American composers 
and the merits of his most recent con- 
tribution to musical literature were fully 
demonstrated on this occasion.” 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York. 
Mail ad- 
dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


(Telephone, Morningside 1400). 


64, ’*68P&S—J. Ackerman Coles re- 
cently presented to the New Jersey His- 
torical Society, three old manuscript 
volumes, constituting the largest and 
most valuable that ever crossed the At- 
lantic. One of the volumes is a remark- 
able copy of the Nuremberg Chronicle, 
containing passages to be found in no 
other extant copy. This volume once 
belonged to John Ruskin, English author 
and art critic, and contains marginal 
notes in his handwriting. Another vol- 
ume is a large one of the Psalms of David, 
about two feet long and eighteen inches 
wide, the leaves of thick parchment. The 
letters are an inch and a half in height. 
The covers are of wood sections, dove- 
tailed together, and are covered with 
leather. The other of the three volumes 
is a beautifully written manuscript bv 
Walter Burley, an English scholar who 
at one time was tutor to Edward, Prince 
of Wales, son of Edward III, of Eng- 
land. The three volumes are in Latin, 
and it is believed they are unduplicated. 

81 P&S—Henry Dwight Chapin ad- 
dressed the League for Political Educa- 
tion, at Town Hall, New York, on Feb- 
ruarvy 16. The subject of his address 
was “Saving Babies.” 

’82— Dr. and Mrs. Deas Murphy have 
announced the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Serena Deas Murphy. to 
Edward Livingston Center, of 116 Fast 
30th Street, New York. Miss Murphy 
attended Miss Spence’s School and en- 
tered Smith College with the Class ot 
1926. She is also a member of the Junior 
League. Center is doing post-graduate 
work at Columbia, for a Master of Arts 
Degree. 

’83S—Arthur_L. Walker, professor of 
M étallurgynat- Columbia, who took his 
sabbatical leave during last summer and 
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the winter session, returned to the Uni- 
versity for the opening of the Spring 
Session. On his extended trip he first 
went down through the Panama Canal 
to the West Coast of South America, 
visited the large copper mines and -etal- 
lurgical plants in Chile; then across the 
Andes, in the middle of winter, August 1, 
at which time the snow was very deep; 
then through Buenos Aires and Rio; 
across the Atlantic to Portugal and down 
to the large Rio Tinto copper mines in 
Spain, which have been worked for be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 years. After 
snending some time in Eovpt, he visited 
the territory ruled by the former Mogul 
Emperors in India; then to the Malav 
Strait Settlements, where most of the 
tin of the world is produced; on to China 
and up the Yangtsze River to the large 
iron and steel plants in the vicinity of 
Hanhow, then back across the Pacific to 
Seattle, arriving at New York just in 
time for the Spring Session. 

90, ’22Hon—At a meeting of the So- 
ciety of the Genessee, held at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, on the evening 
of February 19, 1924, Herbert Shipman 
was elected Chaplain of the Society. 
Among the member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors elected was James W. Gerard, 
00, 93L, former Ambassador to Ger- 
many. 

’95S—T.outs D. Huntoon left on March 
1 for professional work near Phoenix, 
Arizona, and expects to be away about 
three or four weeks. Hluntoon ts a con- 
sulting engineer, with offices at 2 Rector 
Street, New York. 

01 P& S—At a dinner in his honor, ob- 
serving his twenty-fifth anniversary as 
a surgeon, Leo Buerger deplored the 
fact that millions were spent for war de- 
fense, while practically nothing was used 
for the defense against disease. He 


urged that $200,000,000 be set aside 
by the Government for hospitalization 
purposes. 
Sinai Hospital and is on the staff of the 
Post Graduate Hospital. He is living 
at 1000 Park Avenue, New York. 

03S, ’23Hon—The election of Prince 
Gelasio Caetani, Italian Ambassador to 
the United States, as an honorary mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers is an- 
nounced in the annual report of the Sec- 
retary of the Institute. Previous to the 
War, Caetani spent many years in the 
mines of the American West. 

07, ’091.—On a recent trip to Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, Edward C. Bailly visited 
George Danforth Caldwell, 713, 16L, and 
Mrs. Caldwell, at their home, 120 Audu- 
bon Park, Louisville, Kentucky. 

08, °11L—Harold A. Content and A. 
Bruce Conlin. '16, 7181, were the speak- 
ers at a meeting of the Argonne Post, 
No. 6, of the American Legion, held on 
the evening of February 19, 1924, at 
Hotel Wittman, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
Conlin was New Jersey State Com- 
mander of the Legion during 1922-23. 

09, °13L—The assertion that the 
American Legion would continue to de- 
crease in membership and influence un- 
less it abandoned its efforts to get a 
bonus for ex-service men was made 
recently by George Brokaw Compton, 
former Chairman of the New York 
County Legion, in a statement urging the 
defeat of proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to legalize the distribution of $50,- 
000,000 in bonuses among World War 
veterans. 

’09S— Howard J. Stagg writes that he 
is still in Syracuse, with the Halcom) 
Steel Company, making tool and alloy 
steels. He is “very much married,” hav- 
ing four boys and one girl to show for it. 


Buerger is surgeon at Mount. 


"13S—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Miss Florence J. Boulee to 
James Duane Livingston, Jr., son of 
James Duane Livingston, ’80, and Mrs. 
Livingston. 

Both Miss Boulee and Livingston are 
active workers in the American Legion, 
Miss Boulee having been secretary of 
the Kings County Committee of auxili- 
aries for the last three years, and Liv- 
ingston being the present commander of 
the Columbia University Post, No. 400. 


"16L—Mr. and Mrs. Paul W. McQuil- 
len are receiving congratulations on the 
birth of a daughter, Ann, who arrived on 
February 15. The McQuillens are liv- 
ing at 122-21st Street, Jackson Heights. 
New York. 


"17—Charles Steiner was married on 
November 25, 1923, to Miss Helen M. 
Pless (Barnard, ’24), and the couple are 
now living at 440 Sixth Avenue, Astoria, 
Long Island. 

Steiner is Secretary of the Steiner 
Electric Corporation, in Long Island 
City, New York, engaged in automotive 
electrical equipment and radio business. 

"19, ’21S—After two years in Lima, 
Peru, with the All America Cables Com- 
pany, and several months in Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, Charles B. Isaacson has re- 
turned to New York. and is with the 
New York branch of the above men- 
tioned firm, at 89 Broad Street, New 
York City. 

°20— Mr. and Mrs. Albert Schnaars, 
Jr.. announce the birth on February 19, 
of a son, Robert Allerton. The Schnaars 
family is living at Congers, New York. 

Schnaars is with the Provident Life & 
Trust Company, at 149 Broadway, New 


ork. 
20, °221.—Murray Sanders has just 
established his own office for the prac- 
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tice of law, at 15 West 44th Street, New 
York. 

°211.—Upon the resignation of the sec- 
retary of the Motor Vehicle Conference 
Committee of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, of New York, 
Russell Huffman succeeded to the posi- 
tion. The M. V. C. Committee is a 
group of delegates from motor user, 
dealer and manufacturer organizations, 
the purpose of which is to study, formu- 
late and recommend principles of equit- 
able and efficient motor regulation. 

"22, °23L— George G. Shiya was ad- 
mitted to the New York Bar in January, 
and is now associated with the law firm 
of Loucks, Griffin, Connet and Cullen, 
in the Equitable Building, at 120 Broad- 
way, New York. At present, he is mak- 
ing his home at the new Delta Chi house, 
523 West 113th Street, New York. 
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’91Mines—Rollo B. Watson, at his 
home at Cobalt, Ontario, on January 30, 
1924. Aged 56 years. 

In the first six vears after graduation 
from the Columbia School of Mines, 
Watson saw service in various mines and 
mills in Idaho, Utah, Brazil and Mexico, 
becoming manager of the Mexican Cop- 
per Co., Ramos, S. L. P., in 1898. From 


1904 to the time he went to Cobalt in 


1908, he was consulting engineer for the 
Shannon Copper Co.. at Clifton, Arizona, 
and examining engineer for W. B. 
Thompson in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico; also consulting engineer for 
Fl Rayo Mines Co., Chihuahua, and the 
Santa Rita Mines in Zacatecas. 

Always taking a deep interest in north- 
ern Ontario mining affairs, Watson had 
been an active member of the Temis- 
kaming Mine Managers’ Association, and 
was past president of the Ontario Min- 
ing Association. He was also a member 
of the Canadian and American Institutes 
and of the Mining and Metallurgical So- 
ciety. He was a member of the Colum- 
bia University and Rocky Mountain 
Clubs. Watson is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Hallie Ramsay Watson. 
ae V. Hecker, on February 16, 

’*80L_L—Roger W. Foster, at his home, 
69 West 55th Street, New York, on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1924. Aged 67 years. 

Foster was admitted to the New York 
Bar in the vear of his entrance to Colum- 
bia. In 1894 he was made Tenement 
House Commissioner, and the following 
vear he drafted the tenement house laws, 
later conducting proceedings that estab- 
lished the constitutionality of one of 
these laws and caused the destruction of 
seventy unsanitary tenements. Many 
legal treatises bear Foster's name, in- 
cluding several articles in the Cyclopedia 


of Law and Procedure. His article, 
“Trial by Newspaper” in The North 
American Review of May. 1887, is be- 
lieved to contain the first use ot the 
phrase, “court of public opinion.’ 

Foster is survived by his wife. who 


was Laura Pughly Moxley. Their mar- 
riage took place just three years ago. 

81 Mines— Philip E. Chazal, at his 
home in Charleston, South Carolina, on 
January 13. Aged 60 vears. 

Chazal was State chemist for a num- 


ber of years in Charleston, but was best 
known through his laboratory work. 
He was an accepted authority on phos- 
phate rock, and was familiar with every 
detail of the latest developments of the 
fertilizer industry. 

’°84P&S—George Gray Van Schaick, at 
his home, 472 West End Avenue, on 
February 17. Aged 62 vears. 

At the time of his death, Van Schaick 
was a surgeon at the French and Colum- 
bus Hospitals. and for twenty-five vears 
had been physician in charge of the 
Asylum of St. Vincent de Paul. 

’85Mines, "94PhD—Joseph V. Struth- 
ers, of heart disease, on February 18, 
1924. Aged 58 vears. 

(A more detatled obituary of Mr. 
Struthers will appear in a later issue of 
the News.) 
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Published in 
the interest of Elec- 
trical Development by 
an Institution that will 
be helped by what- 
ever helps the 
Industry. 


Another call for 
candidates 


In this season of try-outs, seniors will do well 
to respond to the call for candidates which pro- 
gressive business organizations are making. 


The visit of the various company representatives 
offers a mutual opportunity. It puts you in posi- 
tion to judge whether a particular company offers 
sufficient scope to your ability and ambition. 
The representative can judge, after conversing 
with you and studying your record, whether you 
would be well placed in his company. 


Do not ignore the invitation to these interviews. 
Do not be one of those—and they are many— 
who next Fall will write to the larger companies, 
“At the time your representative visited my 
college I did not think that I was interested in the 
work of your company and so did not meet him’’, 


Men who are earnest in wanting to make the 
team usually respond to first call. 


“western Electric Company 


This advertisement is one of a series in student 
publications. It may remind alumni of their op- 
portunity to help the undergraduate, by suggestion 
and advice, to get more out of his four years. 
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COLLEGE STATISTICS.—For those alumni who 
are statistically inclined we delight in furnishing from 
time to time figures which will enable them to gain an 
insight into the progress of the University. In a re- 
cent number of School and Society the registrations in 
American Universities and Colleges for 1923 were pre- 
sented by Mr. Raymond Walters of Swarthmore Col- 
lege. Columbia is mentioned frequently in the informa- 
tory paragraphs accompanying the tables. 

Enrollment in our colleges and universities went soar- 
ing in the period 1919-21. The new figures indicate that 
increases have now moderated to about the pre-war rate. 
In 134 institutions the 1923 advance over 1922 in full- 
time regular students was three per cent.; in 123 institu- 
tions the increase of 1922 over 1921 had been two per 
cent. The grand total enrollment of 1923 was a gain of 
six per cent. over 1922 as compared to fourteen per cent. 
for 1922 over 1921. These percentages are considerably 
smaller than the 1919-21 increase. It is pointed out, 


however, that even at the diminished rate, the numerical 
gain tnis year at some of the larger state universities 
exceeds what used to be the total enrollment of the old- 
time New England college. 

The size order of enrollment in the ten largest liberal 
arts departments or colleges is California (including 
Southern Branch), 6,913; Michigan, 4,805; Minnesota, 
3,278; Iowa, 3,167; Texas, 2,956; Harvard, 2,934; 
Illinois, 2,918; Columbia, 2,724; C. C. N. Y., 2,609; Chi- 
cago, 2,521. These figures include women. The size 
order for men undergraduates is Michigan, 3,173; Har- 
vard, 2,934; California, 2,626; C. C. N. Y., 2,609; 
Princeton, 2,115. It will be noted that Columbia does 
not enter in the latter list, as the registration in Columbia 
College last year was 1,882. Alumni may be surprised 
to learn this, as it is not clearly understood that when 
reports reach the public about our heavy registration, 
the gross figures, including all schools and departments 
of the University, are cited. 

The size order for women undergraduates in the five 
largest co-educational universities is California, 4,287 ; 
Illinois, 1,699; Wisconsin, 1,639; Michigan, 1,632; Iowa, 
1,567. The five largest exclusively women’s colleges are 
Smith, 2,103; Wellesley, 1,609; Vassar, 1,146; Mount 
Holyoke, 933; Randolph Macon, 757. 

M. I. T. continues to have the largest enrollment of 
engineers in the country with 2,931 full time regular stu- 
dents for 1923, a decrease of eight per cent. compared 
to 1922. A falling off in registration is characteristic of 
engineering colleges. This will be significant in the 
light of our experience with our own engineering depart- 
ments in the last few years. Purdue had 1,700 engineer- 
ing students; Illinois, 1,663; California, 1,550; Michi- 
gan, 1,512. 

The five largest law schools are Harvard, 1,087; Co- 
lumbia, 649; Michigan, 478; California, 436; Texas, 
364. The five largest medical schools are Michigan, 
597; Pennsylvania, 580; Harvard, 494; Minnesota, 474; 
Illinois, 434. 

Increases of a decided_character, are to be noted in 
non-professional;graduatexschool enrollments. Colum- 
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bia leads with a registration of 1.667. Then follow Cali- 
fornia, 1.024; Chicago, 1,009; Harvard, 656; Illinois, 
587. There is a continuing diminution in agricultural 
students, 

The five institutions having the largest full time en- 
rollments in commerce or business for 1923 are Penn- 
svivania, 2.540; Illinois, 2,027; California, 1,529; Uni- 
versity of Washington, 1,136; N. Y. U., 1,131. Among 
dental schools Pittsburgh is first with 591 students, and 
Columbia is second with 543. Then follow Pennsyl- 
vania, 531: California, 434+; Minnesota, 392. Teachers 
College leads the field in education and practical arts 
with 3,926, an eight per cent. increase over 1922 as com- 
pared to increases of twelve per cent. and eighteen per 
cent. in the two preceding vears. Then follow Ohio 
State, 1027; Pennsylvania, 925; Nebraska, 821; Wis- 
consin, 761. The Syracuse School, with 334 students, 
leads in forestry. Missouri leads numerically in journal- 
ism, with 207 students. Northwestern has 347 music 
students, more than any other institution. The registra- 
tion of 826 in Columbia’s School of Pharmacy gives it 
supremacy in numbers. 


The order of size in 1923 summer schools for the ten 
largest is Columbia, 12,675: California, 10.258; Chicago, 
6,370; Wisconsin, 4,710; Minnesota, 4,540; Virginia, 
3,129; Michigan, 3,054; Colorado, 2.737; Texas, 2.058: 
Nebraska, 2,567. 


Columbia’s full time enrollment of 1923, which was 
11,530, exceeds by 1.222, or twelve per cent., the 1922 
registration. Our grand total of 28.861 was 1,522, or 
six per cent., greater than 1922. 

Study these figures and think what they mean. 


——— 


A FAMILIAR RING TO THIS.—Commenting on 
a part of the Yale Alumni University Day program, 
the Vale dlumni Weekly says editorially: “In his morn- 
ing address President Angell frankly acknowledged that 
there has been some question, particularly among College 
alumni, concerning the present status of Yale College, 
the allocation of University funds for its support, and 
the consideration accorded it as among the other Schools 
of the University; the feeling apparently being that it 
has been relegated to the background, whereas, as the 
oldest School and the foundation of the University, it 
should receive particular attention and support.” !!! 

Then we searched through the issue to find out what 
President Angell said, and we seem to recall hearing 
something like the following quotation as an echo from 
numerous Columbia alumni meetings : “Certain members 
of Yale College express themselves unhesitatingly and 
with admirable vigor as wishing that Yale had never 
developed any professional schools whatever, and that 
the College men might have grown up in 
Among the alumni one also occasionally 
vidual who announces that he does not give—shall we 
sav a million German paper marks—for the Law School. 
or the Medical School, or the School of Nursing: that all 
he cares about is Yale College and that, if he is to be 


isolated purity. 
meets an indi- 


asked to contribute to the Alumni Fund, he wants his 
contribution to go entirely to the College.” !!! 
Sounds Columbian, doesn’t it? 


A WAGER.—In the current Harvard Alumnus Bul- 
lctin we notice an announcement that a “Handbook for 
Harvard Clubs” is off the press. Columbia Alumni Club 
officials please note. 

The Bulletin is delighted with one suggestion con- 
tained in the new publication:—that ‘All Club 
Ofheers should subscribe for . . . the Harvard 
Alumnus Bulletin . and frequently during the year 
should urge the members to subscribe likewise” and then 
expresses a willingness “to wager a big, red apple that 
not 50 per cent. of the officers of the Harvard Clubs 
are now subscribers to the Bulletin.” 

Now the Bulletin ought to know its own clientele and 
we won't question the motives back of the wager. 
Nevertheless, from what we know of alumni officers in 
general, the News is willing to wager a blue and white 
Columbia apple against that big, red Harvard apple that 
50 per cent. of the officers of the Harvard Clubs were 
not subscribers to the Harvard cllumnt Bulletin on 
March 1, 1924, but that 50 per cent. of them will be 
subscribers on July 1, 1924!!!! 


THE ALUMNI FUND MUST BE RAISED.— 
“Its a condition and not a theory that confronts us. 
Somehow or other that extra money has to be raised 
every year and we might as well make it a short job, 
since we know perfectly well we’ve got to do it. Every 
class has in it one overworked man who consents to 
serve as the agent to collect the sum apportioned to his 
class. It’s downright hard work in and of itself, but 
his classmates usually make it about three times as 
hard as it needs to be just by plain forgetfulness. That 
isn’t right—and isn’t fair, either. Every one of us 
knows that as well as he knows his wav home from 
the depot. Probably we have all made good resolutions 
to avoid unnecessary delays and have as promptly for- 
gotten those, also. What about this time. though? The 
class agents will not begin, probably, until early spring 
to ask for contributions; but when they do begin, why 
not be ready for them and come down at the first barrel ? 
It saves time and makes it easier for every one concerned 
—even for yourself. Might it not be a sound scheme 
to do yourself a favor, as well as the class agent and 
the college ?°—The Dartmouth Alumni Magazine. 


The News records with deep sorrow the passing of 
Baron Serge ^. Korff, Professor of the Historv of 
Eastern Europe, on Friday, March 7, 1924, at Washing- 
ton, D. C. A teacher of rare ability and learning, with 
an international breadth of vision, his coming to Colum- 
bia last July added much strength to the Universitw’s 
history department. Although he had been with us 
only a short time, his genial personality had won him 
many friends at the University, who mourn his loss to 
Columbia and)to,the field) of Scholarship. 
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The Principle of Nationality 


By Munroe Smith, ’77L, '04 Hon., Bryce Professor of European Legal History 
(This Address Was Delivered by Professor Smith Before the Social and Political Science clssociation of Peking, 
China, October 5, 1923, While on Leave of Absence from the University During the Past Session, on a Journey 


My interest in Chinese civilization and 
particularly in Chinese government was 
aroused at an early period, forty-five years 
ago, when I was studying law in Berlin. 
It was awakened by acquaintance with a 
scholar and diplomatist who was at the 
time a secretary of the Chinese Legation 
at Berlin, Mr. Lo Fong Loh. He had been 
connected tor several years with the 
Chinese Legation in London, and later, I 
understand, returned to England as Chinese 
Minister. Lo Fong Loh was intellectually 
one of the most remarkable men I have 
known. His mind worked rapidly and at 
the same time accurately. In our talks he 
asked me many questions about Occidental 
socicty, literature and religion—rather, I 
think, to corroborate his own impressions 
than to enlarge his knowledge, for he un- 
derstood Europe. I, in turn, asked him 
many questions about Chinese society and 
govermnent, and I always got from him 
frank and illuminating replies. 


I recall one statement of his which I 
shall make the text of my remarks this 
evening. “To me,” he said, “Englishmen 
and Frenchmen, Italians and Spaniards, 
Germans, and Russians seem rather vary- 
ing types of a single race than distinct 
peoples.” He found no greater differences 
between these European peoples, in speech, 
in customs and in ideas, than exist between 
the peoples of the different provinces in 
China. 

In the nineteenth century it became an 
axiom of Occidental political philosophy 
that the only proper and secure basis of 
political organization is a substantial iden- 
tity within the territory of each state of 
ideas, customs and speech. The principle 
ot nationality in this narrow sense ob- 
tained and still enjoys almost undisputed 
recognition. If this be the last word of 
political philosophy, a Chinese Empire was, 
and a Chinese Republic is, a political ano- 
maly. And yet, the Chinese Empire ex- 
isted for centuries before the Roman Em- 
pire had been established, and in compari- 
son with it the oldest existing national 
states of Europe are modern things. China 
has repeatedly seemed on the verge ot 
dissolution, the disappearance or overthrow 
of a dynasty has repeatedly produced 
periods of anarchy, but always its unity 
has been re-established—as, I trust. the 
unity of the Chinese Republic will be re- 
established. 


Unity in China 


What are the bonds that have held 
China together? Speaking with difhdence, 
on the basts of the information derived 
from my first Chinese teacher, Lo Fong 
Loh, and later from my Chinese students 


That Took Him Around the World.) 


—many of whom have been at the same 
time my teachers—I gather that the posi- 
tive bond of unity is a common written 
language, through which common views of 
ethics, of economics and of politics have 
heen diffused among the educated classes, 
who in China, as always and everywhere, 
have been the leaders of thought, and 
through whom these common views have 
filtered down through the peoples of all 
the provinces. A negative bond of union, 
if I am rightly informed, was found in a 
wise tolerance of provincial divergences in 
matters not essential to political unity. 
There was no attempt to impose a com- 
mon speech upon all provinces. There was 
tolerance in the matter of religion. There 
was little, 1f any, interference with local 
customs. While the government of the 
several provinces was entrusted to officials 
appointed by the emperors, it appears to 
have been necessary for these governors, 
if they wish to retain their positions, not 
only to discharge satisfactorily their duties 
to the Empire, but also to live on good 
terms with the provincials. And strictly 
local government, if I am correctly in- 
formed, was left largely in the hands of 
representative local groups, such as mer- 
chants’ and farmers’ guilds. 


Causes of European Disunity 
Why has the course of European history 
been so different? To answer this question 
fully in a brief address would be impos- 


stble. . I shall endeavor only 


‘to outline the chief causes of European 


disunity. Two thousand years ago there 
was unity. Europe, so far as it was 
civilized, was included in the Roman Em- 
pire. When the Northern barbarians, eager 
ior their place in the sun, swept across the 
Rhine, the Danube and the North Sea and 
gained control of Italy, Gaul, Spain and 
3ritain, they had no notion that they were 
overthrowing the Roman Empire. They 
regarded it as still existing; their kings 
were governors of Roman provinces and 
their armies were imperial armies. Many 
of their kings sought imperial recognition 
of their authority from the emperor at 
Rome. so long as there was such an em- 
peror; later, in several instances, from 
the emperor at Constantinople. As has 
repeatedly happened in the history of China, 
the northern conquerors accepted, and to 
some extent assimilated, the superior civili- 
zation of the conquered southern world. 
They were already, or soon became, Christ- 
ians. Those Germans whose territories had 
never been ruled by Rome retained their 
speech. but under the guidance of the only 
educated class, the Christian ecclesiastics, 
their kings organized their governments 
more or less on Roman lines. The Ger- 


mans who settled in Gaul, Spain and Italy 
accepted not only Roman institutions but 
also, ultimately, the spcech of the Roman 
provincials. Meanwhile, Christendom had 
been split by religious dissension into two 
great churches—the Roman Catholic and 
the Greek Orthodox. The East Roman 
or Byzantme Empire, which lasted a thou- 
sand years longer than the Western, was 
thus severed from Western Europe, and 
these two regions developed for centuries 
along different lines. In Western Europe, 
in spite of political disunion, the tradition 
of unity remained strong; and when in the 
Frank Empire all the Christian peoples of 
Western Europe, except the English, were 
brought under the rule of a single mon- 
arch, it seemed natural and fitting that 
Charlemagne should be crowned emperor 
at Rome. In the early part of the ninth 
century there seemed to be a fair chance 
that Western Europe, recognizing one su- 
preme secular ruler and one spiritual head, 
would remain united. 


After the Roman Empire 


Before the close of the ninth century 
this empire went to pieces; not, as modern 
German historians explain, because it in- 
cluded several distinct nationalities, but 
because of the increasing power of the 
local magnates and disputes regarding the 
succession to the throne. When this em- 
pire was dissolved, Europe was not divided 
into national states, in any proper sense 
of the term. As a result of the develop- 
ment ot feudalism, Europe was divided into 
kingdoms, in which the kings at first had 
little power, and it was sub-divided. as 
regarded real political authority, into an 
extraordinary variety of larger and 
smaller units. A feudal seigneur, whose 
holding was hardly larger than that of an 
American farmer, was practically, in most 
cases, king of his own little domain. 
Through the later Middle Ages the sense 
of nationality was weak. The noble, the 
knight, the scholar, the trader, the artisan 
even, felt himself first of all a member of 
its class. He had more in common with 
other men of his own class in other parts 
of Europe than with men of other classes 
who spoke his own language. For all 
educated men there was still a common 
European language, the Latin. In Ger- 
many there was no attempt to write even 
local laws and customs in German until 
the thirteenth century. 


At the close of the Middle Ages West- 
ern Europe was divided, as it had previ- 
ously been separated from Eastern Europe, 
by rehgious dissension—by the Protestant 
revolt\against. Romanism. This was not 
exclusively a German movement; Protes- 
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tantism was strongly developed in French- 
speaking countries also. 

It was not the sense of nationatitv that 
created the modern national states; it was 
rather the growing power of kings and 
the development of strong national states, 
like the English, the French and the Span- 
ish, that created the sense of nationality. 
The development of these states made for 
internal peace and order, but gave rise to 
greater and more destructive European 
wars. For the safety of each it was as- 
sumed to be essential that none should 
gain such territorial expansion and power 
as to dominate Europe. 


A Basis of Political Unity 

It was in the nineteenth century, which 
witnessed the establishment of Greek inde- 
pendence, the separation of Belgium from 
the Netherlands and of Norway from 
Sweden, and the belated unification of 
Italy and of Germany, that the principle 
of nationality, the doctrine that unity of 
speech is the only secure basis of political 
union, became axiomatic. The problem of 
maintaining the balance of power—which 
in plain English means jealous fear and 
periodical warfare—had indeed some good 
results. It protected many of the smaller 
states, like Switzerland. It failed, however, 
to protect Belgium against invasion, and it 
kept, and still keeps, the Turk in Europe. 
The principle of nationality has recently 
broken up a natural economic area—that 
of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire— 
into four independent states. The first 
result of this extreme assertion of the prin- 
ciple of nationality was that each of these 
four states, prompt to demonstrate its in- 
dependence, established a protective tariff 
against the others. These new customs bar- 
riers became, however, so injurious to each 
of the new states that two years ago their 
governments were forced to negotiate com- 
mercial treaties. 

A permanent element of hostility and a 
frequent cause of warfare between the na- 
tional states of Europe was the difficulty, 
amounting in many cases to an impossi- 
bility, of drawing national boundaries along 
the lines of language. Between these states 
there were districts of mixed speech. That 
identity of speech is not the only conceiv- 
able basis of political unity was, however, 
clearly demonstrated in the case of Alsace. 
This was always, and is still, a German- 
speaking land; but for a century its people 
have been loyal to France. In other parts 
of Europe the problem of drawing lan- 
guage lines is still a hopeless one. In Bo- 
hemia, for example, German-speaking and 
Czech-speaking areas alternate like the 
black and red squares of a chess board. 

If political principles were treated like 
scientific theories—as working hypotheses, 
to be tested, modified and even abandoned 
in the light of results—the principle of 
nationality would long ago have been dis- 
credited. That it has been so obstinately 


held in Europe is the more remarkable in 
view of the fact that Switzerland has given 
for centuries, as it still gives today, conclu- 
sive proof that a state may exist and be 
firmly based on the loyalty of its citizens, 
although they are united neither by a com- 
mon speech nor a single religion If 
Switzerland were to be dealt with accord- 
ing to the principle of nationality, the 
larger part of its territory would go to 
Germany, a very considerable part to 
France, a smaller part to Italy, and the in- 
habitants of the Valley of the Inn, who 
speak a distinct language and have a litera- 
ture written in that language, would be 
organized as an independent and sovercign 
state. 

Ií the Austro-Hungarian Government 
kad not been based on the rule of the 
Slavic and Italian elements by German- 
Austrians and Magyars, if all its peoples, 
like those of Switzerland, had been given 
home rule under a federal system cí gov- 
ernment, and if each area had had its 
proportional representation in the central 
government, it seems probable thac this 
empire would have held together. If the 
Slavs in this empire had had any voice in 
the direction of foreign policy, there might 
have been no Austro-Serbian war. It 


would perhaps be pushing a hypothesis too 
far to say that the recent world war would 
then have been averted; but the immediate 
issue which precipitated that war could 
hardly have arisen. 

If it had been generally recognized in 
Europe that a federal system of govern- 
ment enables people of varying speech, cus- 
toms and religion to live together in har- 
mony, it seems probable that most of the 
political troubles which have afflicted 
Europe for centuries, and have recently 
imperilled its civilization, might have been 
averted. And it seems clear that the estab- 
lishment of federal unions would solve 
many of Europe’s immediate problems. 

For China, in the light of its own his- 
tory, a federal system of government seems 
essential. I say this with the less hesita- 
tion because so many Chinese of thought 
and of experience are expressing the same 
conviction. I have read with great inter- 
est the detailed plan of federal govern- 
ment which Dr. Bau recently presented to 
your Association. With my limited know!l- 
edge or, rather, almost unlimited ignorance 
of Chinese conditions, it would be auda- 
cious for me to criticize the details of his 
plan, but I am convinced that in essentials 
it is sound. 


“Some Serious Thoughts” 


SOM E EO . /4 
SERIOUS THOUGHTS 


The DESIGN of erecting a COLLEGE 
in the Province of NEW-TORK. 


SHEWING 


The eminent Advantages of a hidveral Elucaticn, 
tiore efpecially with regard to RELIGION ant PO- 
LITICKS, Cumbly offered to the Publick, for the 

~ Encouragement of fo ulefulaa UNDERTAKING. 
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NEW-TOR XK. 
Prined by JOHN ZENGER, MDCCXLIN. 


The liberality of eleven good friends of 
Columbia, all of them Trustees, has put 
the University in possession of an cx- 
tremely interesting tract of 1749, of which 
no other copy is known. It had for some 
years been in the hands of a dealer, who 
paid $650 for it. Last week the funds 
contributed by the gentlemen referred to 
enabled the Librarian to make a successful 
bid of $625 and obtain the pamphlet. 

The tract 1s one of the numerous class 
of pamphlets, generally anonymous, which 
formed a favorite vehicle of publicity, 
disputation, and propaganda in the’/first 
half of the nincteenth century. It is also 


representative of the growing sentiment, 
which found expression in many other 
similar tracts, that the time was ripe for 
the establishment of higher institutions of 
learning in the Provinces. Its date is a 
year later than the authorization of a lot- 
tery which shortly afterward produced the 
funds that made possible the first steps 
toward the founding of King’s College. 


The little thirteen-page pamphlet by 
“Hippocrates Mithridate Apoth,” who 
gives no clue to his identity, consists of a 
laudatory address to “The Honourable, the 
Representatives of the Province of New- 
York,” and a disquisition on the nature, 
advantages, and effects of a hberal educa- 
tion. The (to us) artificial habit ot 
thought, the quaint expression and still 
guainter spelling, are these common to the 
literary productions of the age. 

The author’s enthusiasm involves him 
in some naive prophecies and Utopian 
dreams even yet unrealized. “While I am 
thus surveying the future Generation, 
methinks I behold a glorious multitude of 
Statesmen and Heroes, Philosophers and 
Orators rising before me, and blessing the 
Founders of that memorable Accademy 
to which they owe their Attainments in 
Knowledge, and their Usefulness to the 
Publick. I fancy them congratulating 
themselves that they were born in happier 
Times: When a polite education is ac- 
counted an Ornament to a Character: 
When the embroider’d fop, and the ruffled 
Dunce*are the Objects of Dislike and 
Aversion’... <The liberal Sciences not 
only make a moral conduct lovely and 
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rational, but absolutely assential to a fin- 
ish'd character. . . . A well-regulated 
Accademy will therefore cause a surpriz- 
ing Alteration in the Behaviour of our 
young Gentry. A Beau will not be obliged 
to confess himself guilty of a thousand 
Immoralitics he never committed, in order 
to recommend himself to his Companions. 

. As for that Refin'd Politeness of 
solliciting People to drink Bumpers—it 
will vanish at the Dawn of Learning as 
the Stars before the rising Sun.... No 
one will therefore have the Front to value 
himself upon his drunken Frolicks: nor 
dare, as at present, glory in his debauchery. 

AND as the Fair Sex (with rever- 
ence be it spoken) make it their Study 
to render themselves agreeable to the men; 
they will naturally adorn themselves with 
those Qualifications which they find in 
greatest Esteem among us; and which will 
soonest crown their ardent Wishes, by 
delivering them from the woful Condition 
of old Maids, and unespous’d Virgins... . 
Instead of whispering private scandal, they 
will expatiate on literary subjects; and in 
the room of idle Tattle, and sing-song 
Conversation, a Vein of good Sense 
delivered in elequant Language will run 
thro’ their enchanting Discourse. ... IN- 
FAMOUS, confessedly infamous will be 
the practice of breaking Windows, and 
wresting off Knockers. . . . The Persons 
guilty of this nocturnal Quixotism will 
be rank’d among Thieves and Robbers, 
with this aggravation of thcir crime, that 
they injure their Neighbours for Sport and 
Diversion, while their more generous 
Bretheren do it for their maintainance and 
livelyhood. . . BUT what prodigious 
Advantages may we not expect from a 
liberal Education, with regard to Poli- 
ticks? OUR publick Stations will be filled 
with men of superior Sense, and invincible 
Resolution; with those glorious Fathers 
of their Country, whose Bosoms glow with 
patriot Virtue, and are impenetrable to the 
most alluring Offers that are inconsistent 
with the publick Weal... . THE Prov- 
ince will produce accomplish’d Historians 
to record the Conduct of our future Gov- 
ernours. For want of this Advantage, the 
disinterested Labours, and popular Meas- 
ures of our former Rulers have either been 
unskilfully represented, or wholly buried 
in Oblivion. ... What a pompous Figure 
will our Treaties make in Story! How 
will our costly and magnificent Presents 
to the Indians astonish Posterity! The in- 
credible Number of the Str Nations! The 
indefatigable Pains to preserve them in 
the British Interest! The private Presents 
given them! The innumerable Multitude 
that assists us against the Enemy! The 
Terror they strike into the French! ... 
AND here I cannot but lament our present 
want of an impartial Historiographer to 
give the World a faithful Account of his 
’s laudable Conduct during the late 
Exp——n against C——n——y.... OUR 
Poets too will be furnished with inexhaust- 


thle Topicks for celebrating the guberna- 
torial Perfections. .. Nay I cannot help 
thinking that the Publick will be favour’d 
with an epic Poem, perhaps little inferior 
to Homer or Virgil, under the Title of 
the Treaty with the Six Nations. ... IT 
will be next to impossible, in an Age of 
good Sense and Learning, either for 
Knaves or Fools to nestle themselves into 
an elevated Scituation; or if they should, 
the united Breath of a discerning People, 
will soon puff them to the D 
ADD to this, that a Man tho’ never so 
well dispos’d that way, will dread to 
flatter, as he will to rob; and be, as cer- 
tainly detested for the one, as hang’d for 
the other. Should therefore a reverend 
Body of Clergy-men think fit to Address 
a future Governor for enlarging the 
Sphere of their secular Business; and 
gravely tell the World of his great Regard 
for the established Church, and Zeal for 
the protestant Interest; when he never 
troubles his Head about Religion, nor 
cares for any Interest but his own; 
neither their venerable Bands, nor flowing 
Gowns will screen them from Contempt 
and Infamy.” 

These extracts are presented to enable 
the reader to compare the dream of nearly 
two centuries ago with its present day ful- 
fillment. The author’s touching belief in 
the transforming power of Education, 
is redeemed by the bit of humorous com- 
mon sense with which his exposition closes: 
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FINIS 


(Note: The following members of the 
Board of Trustees of the University con- 
tributed the funds that secured for the 
University the valuable book described 
above: General William Barclay Parsons, 
79, °82Mines; Archibald Douglas, ’94, 
96L; Newcomb Carlton; Frederic R. Cou- 
dert, °90, "93L, ’94 Ph.D.; Alfred E. Mar- 
ling; Frederick Coykendall, °95, ’97S; 
Stephen Baker; Newbold Morris, IL; 
John G. Milburn; Willard V. King, ’89; 
and M. Hartley Dodge, ’03.)—R. A. 


Italian Fellowship Founded at 
Columbia 


At the mecting held in New York, March 
3, 1924, of the officers and delegates of the 
Order of the Sons of Italy, representing 
more than three hundred thousand mem- 
bers in every State of the Union as well 
as Canada, a resolution was passed estab- 
lishing an annual graduate Fellowship of 
about $1,200 to enable an American student 
to continue his studies for one academic 
year in an important university of Italy. 
This Fellowship will be open to candidates 
from any university or college in the United 
States or Canada, and will be awarded by 
the Istituto di Coltura Italiana negli Stati 
Uniti, founded at Columbia in 1923. The 
conditions for awarding this graduate fel- 
lowship will be based solely upon the pro- 
ficiency shown by the candidates in the 
study of the Italian language and litera- 
ture. 

In a letter addressed to Professor John 
L. Gerig, Executive Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages at Columbia, 
the Supreme Recording Secretary of the 
Order of the Sons of Italy, Mr. Umberto 
Billi, says: 

“Cavaliere Avvocato Giovanni Di Silves- 
tro, Worthy Supreme Master of the Or- 
der of the Sons of Italy, directs me to an-. 
nounce to you officially that the Supreme 
Council of the Order has readily and 
gladly decided to offer the Istituto di Col- 
tura Italiana, established under the auspices 
of the great Columbia University, a schol- 
arship. 

“This is only a beginning. We have 
high hopes to establish more scholarships 
as the cultural program of the Istituto 
kecomes more widely known and better 
understoad.” 

It is important that all Americans should 
know that this great Order is now actively 
engaged, thanks to the vision otf its Su- 
preme Master Di Silvestro and the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Council, in a splendid 
educational program of a two-fold nature: 
Americanization of Italian immigrants and 
promotion, by encouraging intellectual re- 
lations, of a better understanding between 
the peoples of Italy and the United States. 
Such an idealistic program deserves the 
encouragement and cooperation of all 
Americans, for thereby the peace and har- 
mony of the world will be greatly en- 
hanced. These worthy Americans of Italian 
descent realize that the solution of the 
problems of the future will depend upon 
the attitude assumed by the younger gen- 
eration, and the annual graduate fellow- 
ship has been founded for the sole pur- 
pose of enabling our youth to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the science, art, 
culture and ideals of Italy. 

Columbia University will be represented 
at the celebration of the seventh Centenary 
of the Royal University of Naples by Rob- 
ert Herndon) Fife;; L¢H.D., Gebhard Pro- 
fessor of German. 
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The P. & S. of Thirty-Five Years Ago 


By Charles Minor Blackford, ’89 P&S, one of “The Older Alumni” 


It was quite a jolt to see that according 
to the classification of the Alumni Federa- 
tion, we who had been graduated over 
thirty vears ago had automatically become 
“The Older Alumni.” There must be some 
mistake about this, for, if we can trust 


our feelings, we will agree with the 
famous verse of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and say: 

“We are twenty! we are twenty! Who 


says we are more? 

He's tipsy, young jackanapes, show him 
the door! 

Gray temples at twenty? 
we please, 

Where the snowflakes 
nothing can freeze.” 


Yes, white if 


he thickest there 


I got my diploma from P.&S. in June, 
1889. Just a vear before that time, I was 
graduated with the same degree from the 
University of Virginia, and while a stu- 
dent there, I had received in response to 
my request a pamphlet from P.&S. describ- 
ing the courses offered “with an account 
of the new buildings.” These new build- 
ings were situated far up town, on Fifty- 
ninth street, and in comparison with the 
old quarters at Twenty-third street and 
Fourth avenue, they were palatial, but 
were so far out of reach that the wisdom 
of the move was scriously questioned. The 
pamphlet gave glowing descriptions of the 
college building, the Vanderbilt Clinic and 
the Sloane Maternity Hospital, and every 
other medical school in the country was 
green with envy because of these spacious 
and unparalleled quarters and the facili- 
ties which they gave. I am not certain but 
that this description of the new buildings 
made me determine to go to the college, 
and if so, it is but another reason for my 
loving the piles of bricks and mortar 
which will in the near future be abandoned 
for still more spacious and convenient 
quarters. 

Being already a college graduate, I was 
admitted to the senior or third year class, 
and I was soon introduced to the wonder- 
ful faculty which offered its services to 
the students of my day. How many of 
us can think of the stately and dignitied 
Dr. Markoe, who taught us the principles 
of surgery during the opening months of 
the session, without a fond recollection of 
his exquisite dress and the beautiful Eng- 
lish in which his wealth of knowledge was 
laid betore us? His course of lectures 
was followed by one from Dr. W. T. Bull, 
one of the handsomest men I have ever 
seen and one of the greatest masters of 
surgery, and he in turn was followed by 
Dr. Charles McBurney, on whom we 
looked with reverence as the discoverer of 
the famous "McBurney’s Point.” Anti- 
sepsis was young then, and consequently 
abdominal surgery was still younger, so 


Haec olim meminisse juvabit. 


Dr. McBurney, as one of the pioneers in a 
new field, was almost worshipped by our 
set of youngsters who knew enough of the 
art to appreciate his work. 

Then, of those tortunate enough to have 
sat under him, who ts there that can ever 
forget the learned and stately Dr. Francis 
Delaticld ? Sprung from a line of educated, 
cultivated ancestry, one of those families 
which from colonial days have furnished 
a truly aristocratic leaven to American 
life, he stamped his mentality on all of the 
young men who fell under his influence, 
and made not only competent physicians 
but scientific gentlemen of his disciples. 
I remember as though it were but a few 
days ago, the way in which he would open 
his lectures: “We were con-sider-ing at 
our last meeting, gen-tle-men, the subject 
of broncho-pneu-monia, and you will re- 
mem-ber that I said,” and then would fol- 


low a summary of the preceding lecture 


which in its very brevity and completeness 
showed the master of language, and 
which enabled the students to correct 
errors in their notes or to catch points 
which, perhaps, had been omitted or mis- 
understood when he first stated them. Ah, 
Dr. Delafield was a wonderful man and a 
wonderful professor, and there are men 
scattered wherever our “Older Alumni” 
may be found who remember him with 
dcep affection and profound respect. 
Associated with him was one whose 
name rang loud in the days of the new 
pathology. Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden was 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated the events 
listed below will be held at the Colum- 
bia University Club, 4 West Forty-third 
Street. Telephone, Longacre 8200. 

Monpay, Marcu 17. 
School of Business Alumni 
tion. Meeting. 8.30 p m. 
THeurspay, Marcu 20. 
Club Night. 
Turspay, Marcu 25. 
Law Alumni Association. 
Monthly Luncheon. 
115 Broadway. 


Associa- 


Regular 
Lawyers’ Club, 
l p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26. 


Alumni 
Meeting. 


the 
and 


Board of Directors of 
Federation. Dinner 
6.00 p. m. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2. 

Colorado Alumni Club. Annual Din- 
ner, Denver. 

Class of 1909, Regular Monthly luncheon. 
12.30 p. m. 

Fripay, APRIL 4. 

Class ot 1912 College, Science and Fine 
Arts. Regular Monthly Luncheon. 
Stewart's Restaurant, 30 Park Place, 
New York. 12.30 p. m. 

SATURDAY, May 3. 


Class or 1S78. Annual Dinner. 


a teacher with few equals. Untortunately 
for himself, and still more unfortunately 
for his students, Dr. Prudden was a'shy 
man, and one who feared the spot-light. 
Like the late Professor S. P. Langley, he 
made around him a shell to protect hts 
sensitiveness, and he wrapped himself so 
closely in his devotion to his science that 
it was given to but few to penetrate this 
armor. To reach the man within it, this 
shield had to be stripped off, as the shell 
must be removed to get at the oyster with- 
in it, but if the crust be penetrated, a 
charming man and a true fount of in- 
spiration was unmasked. The writer had 
been thoroughly drilled in physiology and 
in normal and pathological histology by 
the late Dr. James L. Cabell, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and he soon had the 
great good fortune to attract the notice 
of Dr. Prudden. In 1889, shortly after 
graduation, Dr. Prudden invited the writer 
to assist him in the P. & S. laboratory, 
where he was received as a younger 
brother. Dr. Prudden did not have the 
fault which spoils so many great pro- 
fessors: he never regarded himself as the 
summit of knowledge, but he tried to in- 
spire us with the ambition to carry the 
torch further than he had been able to 
bear it, and one of his favorite expressions 
was: “This is all that we know at this 
time, but I hope that you young men may 
find out more about it later.” Was not 
that a stimulus to original work which 
would stir the proper type of mind to its 
utmost effort? 

I have not space to go into the rest of 
this wonderful faculty. Dr. Charles F. 
Chandler needs no eulogy, certainly at my 
hands. Dr. Lefferts, Dr. Starr, Dr. Otis. 
Dr. Thomas, Dr. Jacobi, et hoc omne 
genus, —why, their very names are inspira- 
tions. Under their ministration study was 
not work, it was a delightful mental ban- 
quet which nourished every faculty of the 
mind, and they laid deep and broad the 
foundations from which the great medical 
school of Columbia University has arisen. 
The new Medical Center which is about 
to come into being, may be better equipped ; 
it may turn out from its larger and better 
furnished plant more learned and more 
skilled products than did the old school 
of thirty-five years ago, but its graduates 
can never surpass our race of “Older 
Alumni” in our love for and devotion to 
our “P. & S.” 


A Correction 

W. G. Bates, ’80, was elected first vice- 
president of the Early Eighties Society at 
the Society’s annual dinner held at the 
Columbia University Club on February 6, 
instead of Stephen G. Williams, ‘81, as 
reported in the ALUMNI News. issue oi 
February 5, 
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Our Part in the Louvain Library Fund Drive 


Congress of the United States 
House of Representatives 


Washington, D. C. 
(Cenumittee on Military Afairs) 


To the Editor: 


What is this we learn? That Columbia 
men have thus far fallen down completely 
in their interest in and contributions to 
the rebuilding of the Louvain Library? 
That Columbia, the greatest University in 
this land. our Alma Mater, has let Har- 
vard, Yale and some of the rest of them 
show Columbia the lead in this moving 
enterprise with its great appeal to the 
cultured element of our liberty loving peo- 
ple? The ñre that consumed Louyain was 
indeed the torch that lit the blaze of re- 
sentment and indignation througliout the 
world, for then we knew that the cruel, 
relentless purpose of the Hun would not 
stop at anything. 

The project to recreate Louvain Library 
was a challenge to our more fortunate 
college and university men to show not only 
sympathy with their brethren across the 
sea who had been through such a Hell, 
but with the cause of sound learning as 
well. The promise made to King Albert, 
that King Arthur of our modern day, and 
to the good Cardinal Mercier on behalf 
of our college men must be made good, 
and particularly must Columbia make good, 
and particularly does this obligation apply 
to her as our foremost institution of learn- 
ing, standing at the gateway of this land 
of liberty. and particularly should this ap- 
peal move Columbia men, both graduates 
and undergraduates, since the architect of 
the new library, one of the foremost in 
the world. is a Columbia man—Whitney 
Warren, sometime member of the Class of 
’85, School of Architecture. Particularly 
may this appeal be made in the sacred mem- 
ory of those gallant sons of Columbia who 
made the supreme sacrifice in order that 
the world might in the future be spared 
from such infamies as the destruction of 
the Louvain Library and the dominance of 
a cruel “Kultur.” m the sight of which no 
monument of religion, art or science was 
sacred. The great Alumni body of Co- 
lumbia must not be outclassed by Harvard, 
Yale and the rest of them in this matter— 
“Stand, Columbia!” 

Yours, 
J. Mayuew WAINWRIGHT, ’84. 


To the Editor: 


Permit me to express through your col- 
umns my most hearty approval of the proj- 
ect of Columbia University to join the 
other American universities in the effort 
to rebuild the library of Louvain. The 
greatest University of the greatest land 
must do its share of visible homage to the 
heroism of a people who are small in num- 
bers and in worldly goods but great in 
heart and in spirit. Let the rebuilt Lou- 
vain Library testify to the coming gener- 


ations, that the academic world of the 
United States, and among them the alumni 
of our great Columbia University; bow in 
reverence to the heroism of glorious Bel- 
gium. 
Yours faithfully, 
MicHaeL Pupin, 83. 

March 8, 1924. 


To the 


Your 


Editor: 

leading editorial in the last issue 
ot the News, relating to the Louvain 
library, will certainly show to all of Co- 
lumbia Alumni how easy it is to forget 
even the most terrible things. 

In these days of very low morale it is 
not only easy but convenient and perhaps 
economical to forget some of the things 
which horrified us during the war. But 
we must never forget the policy of wan- 
ton destruction which the Huns summed 
up in one truly characteristic word. 
“schrecklichkeit.” That policy, carried out 
with a thoroughness that amazed all civili- 
zation, resulted in the destruction of the 
Louvain library. There was an imme- 
diate wave of disgust when university men 
of the United States were persuaded that 
the facts had been correctly stated. It 
might just as well have been the Columbia 
University library, and there would have 
been no more military justification for 
its destruction. 

Certainly our university men should see 
to it that the Louvain library is rebuilt, 
as a flaming signal that the Huns—no mat- 
ter which particular flag they may happen 
to march under in the future—may not 
destroy the educational centres and the 
other things that are peculiarly dear to 
university men, without bringing into in- 
stant action the trained and intelligent men 
of our country. 

I think most of us have had the idea 
that the library had been entirely re- 
built. As that appears not to have been 
the case we ought to do whatever is nec- 
essary to see that it is promptly completed, 
and if we fail in this those who per- 
petrated the outrage will be justified in 
taking a very cynical attitude toward the 
permanency of any emotion in the hearts 
of American university men, and will be 
tempted to use the same type of tactics 
whenever the next war breaks out. 

I enclose my contribution and I hope 
that every one else will do the same. 

Very truly yours, 
CHESTER W. CuTHeELt, ‘05. °07L. 


To the Editor: 


A committee of Alumni has been or- 
ganized and will presently submit to the 
Alumni of the University a project for 
raising funds to replace the library at 
Louvain destroyed by the Germans. The 
general committee in charge of this work 
has decided to call on the Alumni_ of 
American universities to make a gift to 


render possible the completion of the li- 
brary of the sister university in Belgium. 

Already Harvard, Yale and some others 
have made generous contributions. It is 
hoped that the appeal to Columbia Alumni 
will meet with an equally generous re- 
sponse. Subscriptions both large and small 
are asked. No limit is to be placed at either 
end. It is a highly worthy cause. Of all 
Wanton acts of violence, the destruction 
of the Louvain library stands pre-emi- 
nent. 

Let all Columbia men give what they 
can so that Columbia's contributions as a 
whole may be worthy of her name. 

Very truly yours, 
Wm. Barcray Parsons, ’79, °82Mines. 


Newly Appointed Columbia History 
Professor Dies Suddenly 

Members of the University family were 
shocked to learn of the sudden death of 
Baron Serge A. Korff, recently appointed 
Professor of the History of Eastern Eu- 
rope at Columbia, the result of a stroke of 
apoplexy which came on him as he was lec- 
turing to a class at George Washington 
University last Friday, March 7. Baron 
Korff was named Professor of the History 
of Eastern Europe at Columbia last July. 
and in addition to his work here he deliv- 
cred a course at George Washington on 
Fridays of each week. The funeral was 
held on Monday, March 10. 

Baron Korff was born in Petrograd in 
1876 and received his education from the 
Petrograd Law School and Petrograd 
University, from which institution he was 
graduated Bachelor of Arts, Master of 
Arts and Doctor of Constitutional Law. 
He taught in numerous European universi- 
tics, and in 1908 was in the United States 
delivering a course of lectures on the His- 
tory of Russia at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

In 1917 he was appointed Assistant Gov- 
crnor-General of Finland under the Pro- 
visional Governments of Prince Lvoff and 
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Kerensky, and held this position up to the 
Bolshevik uprising. In 1919 he was in 
Paris, working with the Russian Peace 
Delegation, and since that time he has 
lived in America, giving special lectures 
at various colleges and universities, until 


his permanent appointment to the Colum- 
bia faculty last year. 

In 1905 Baron Korff married Miss Al- 
letta Van Reypen, daughter of Admiral 
W. K. Van Reypen. Surgeon General, 
United States Navy, who survives him. 


1903 Sees One Show and Stages Several,—All in One 
Evening 


The annual Dinner and “Blow-out” of 
the Class of 1903, College and Science, was 
held at the Hotel Astor, the Selwyn 
Theatre, and the Columbia University Club 
on Tuesday evening, March 4. 

The Clan began to gather at six o'clock 
in the College Room of the Hotel Astor. 
At six-thirty a sumptuous repast was 
served which was greatly enjoyed, the 
more so because it was preceded by a 
punch of great strength! During the dinner 
some songs were given by the Hambone 
Quartette, which were received with great 
acclaim. Dean Herbert E. Ilawkes, of 
Columbia College, was the guest of honor 
and spoke to the Class of many interest- 
ing things, mentioning especially the fine 
type of men at present in the College and 
calling attention to the outstanding record 
of this year’s Glee Club. It was a speech 
of more than usual interest and was very 
greatly enjoyed. Harry Bennet presided 
at the piano and many Columbia songs 
were sung. A flower-girl passed around 
white carnations. After the dinner mov- 
ing pictures of the Class Celebration of 
last Commencement Day were shown. It 
was the first showing of the procession of 
the “1903 Sheiks,” the gang that created 
such a furor last June. A slow-motion 
film of the Columbia-New York University 
Football Game was shown. An elaborate 
menu, with photograph of the “1903 
Sheiks” was given to each man. 

After dinner the Class, to the number 
of sixty, went around to the Selwyn 
Theatre where sixty orchestra seats in the 
fifth and sixth rows had been reserved, 
thanks to Crosby Gaige of the Selwyn’s 
and a Classmate. The show was “Mr. 
Battling Butler.” The Battler, Mr. Charles 
Ruggles, appeared in a baseball-shirt 
lettered “Columbia” and another principal 
wore a 1903 sweater lent him by a member 
of the Class. Weird cries of joy greeted 
their appearance thus attired. Some wise 
cracks were made from the stage at the 
expense of certain members of the Class. 
During the intervals between the acts, the 
Hambone Quartette, which by this time had 
become more mellow, sang several selec- 
tions which were received with great ap- 
plause by the whole audience. They made 
a hit!! The play was thoroughly enjoyed 
by all. Mr. Ruggles was invited to join 
the group at the Columbia University Club 
but, as he was giving a party of his own, 
he could not do so. 

After the show the gang went to the 
Columbia University Club and partook of 
some “real Canadian Ale” cheese, crackers 


From Harold S. Osborne, °03S, of 
142 Dawes Ave., Pittstield, Mass., 
comes the following outburst, the pub- 
lication of which has cost him a year’s 
subscription to the News: 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


When you have lived to be as old as 
I am, 

When all the hair that’s grey begins 
to show, 

When you have gained some knowledge 
that they cannot teach at college, 

You realize it’s little that you know. 


When twenty years have passed and still 
youre slaving 

To make enough to live on easy street; 

You begin to have suspicions there are 
certain fixed conditions 

That higher education fails to meet. 


Why didn’t they, for instance, teach us 
plumbing ? 

Why didn’t they insist on laying bricks? 

The gentle art of mining may not be 
at all refining, 

But pens and pencils cannot equal picks! 


No son of mine shall ever go to college, 

He'll learn to use a trowel and build a 
wall: 

But the wop who mixes mortar (work- 
ing for me) has a daughter 

Who plans to enter Barnard in the fall! 


and pretzels. “Kid” Kelly, of Cornell, told 
some stories and Roger Bird, of Dart- 
mouth, sang some comedy songs. The 
quartette did several numbers. The party 
broke up at two-thirty. It was said to be 
the best night that the Class ever had, 
and much credit is due Hal Townsend and 
Russ Hoyt, who ran off the dinner and 
party. ‘ 

In the absence of M. Hartley Dodge, 
Class President, kept away by illness, 
Irwin Cornell acted as Toastmaster. 

The following were present: 

Allen, T. H., Allen, W. H. Bartholo- 
mew, Brinckerhoff, Blank, Bradley, Big- 
low, Agate, Crowell, Crocker, Comstock, 
Curry, Cornell, Irwin, Coggeshall, Cutter, 
Clark, Cassamajor, Elias, Geer, Hoyt, 
Jenks, Goodman, Jacoby, Landers, Lefferts, 
Mac Lintock, F. S., Motte, J. W., Hoff- 
man, Martin, Keeler, McCollom, Osborne, 
O'Loughlin, Robinson, Richards, Ridder, 
Riggs, Smith, Sutton, Schroeder, Schuyler, 
Scharps, Sanguinetti, Strasser, Schramm, 
Tintner, Townsend, Megrue, Pitske, War- 
ren, Wallace, Wallstein. 

The guest of honor was 
Hawkes, Dean of Columbia College. The 
HWambone Quartette was composed of 
Roger W. Bird and Russell Hoyt, of the 
University Glee Club, and W. T. Taylor, 


Herbert E. 


21, '23L, and Frederick K. Seward, ‘99, 
of the Mendelssohn Glee Club. John J. 
Kelly (Kid Kelly), of Cornell, was a spe- 
cial guest. CONTRIBUTED. 


Record Professor Mayer’s Service 


(Resolution adopted by the Board of DI- 
rectors of the Alumni Federation of Colum- 
bia University, inc., in regular meeting 
assembled, on February 27, 1924.) 


“The Board of Directors of the Alumni 
Federation of Columbia University rec- 
ords with sincerest sorrow the great loss 
it has sustained in the death of Ralph Ed- 
ward Mayer, ’79 Mines, Professor of En- 
gineering Drafting in the Schools of En- 
gineering. 

“In the death of Professor Mayer, the 
University has lost the services of one of 
its most devoted teachers, the students have 
lost a friend whose sympathetic and kindly 
interest in their work and progress cannot 
be overestimated, and the Alumni have lost 
the constant advice and the unselfish devo- 
tion of a true Son of Columbia. 

“Loyalty to Columbia was the keynote 
of his life; and the great record of his 
work both in the undergraduate and grad- 
uate life of the University will be a per- 
petual inspiration to the host of Columbia 
men whose privilege it was to work with 
him. 

“RESOLVED, That we, the members of 
the Alumni Federation of Columbia Uni- 
versity, express to the family of Professor 
Mayer our heartfelt sympathy, and fur- 
ther 

“RESOLVED, That these resolutions be en- 
tered upon the minutes of the Alumni Fed- 
eration as a permanent record and testi- 
monial, and that a copy thereof be trans- 
mitted to the family.” 


The Letter Box 


The Oldest Living College Graduate 
W. T. Taylor, Esq., 

Executive Secretary, 

Columbia Alumni Federation. 


Dear Sir :— 

Who is the oldest living college graduate 
in America? That question was raised by 
the daily newspapers when in June, 1922, 
Ex-Senator Cornelius Cole, who served as 
United States Senator while Abraham Lin- 
coln was president, crossed the continent 
from his home in Los Angeles in company 
with Ex-Senator Watson C. Squire (Wes- 
leyvan, '59), first governor of Washington, 
to attend the Wesleyan University com- 
mencement in Middletown, Connecticut, 
on the seventy-fifth anniversary of his 
graduation in 1847, 

When some of the newspapers claimed 
Senator Cole as the oldest living graduate 
of any college in America, the University 
of Vermont put forth as rightful claimant 
of that honor the name of the Rev. George 
G. Rice, Vermont, ’45, who was born in 
September, 18195 ‘Then Brown University 
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offered the Rev. John Hunt, Brown, ’42, 
who was born on October 17, 1822—older 
in graduation, though not in birth-date. 
Union College then produced Washington 
Bissell, Union, 46, who was born April 17, 
1820, older in years, though not in gradua- 
tion. The last three of these have since 
died: the Rev. George G. Rice in the 
spring of 1923, the Rev. John Hunt on 
December 15, 1923, and Washington Bissell 
on March 22, 1923. 


Senator Cole, however, has in your 
venerable and distinguished Columbia 
alumnus, John Aikman Stewart. °40, his 
only leader in what James Russell Lowell 
called the “competition in longevity,”— 
the prize being contended for being the 
oldest surviving graduateship.” Old King 
Cole, as he is affectionately known, is the 
oldest member of the Psi Upsilon Fra- 
ternity. He was born September 17, 1822, 
twenty-seven days after Mr. Stuart’s birth 
(August 21, 1822) and his graduation 
came seven years after Mr. Stuart’s. 

“This silent race,” continues James 
Russell Lowell, “is watched on the course 
of the catalogue with an interest worthy 
of Newmarket: and as each star rises in 
the galaxy of death, till one name is left 
alone, an oasis in the stellar desert, it 
grows solemn.” 

Very truly yours, 
Cart F. Price, 
Alumni Council, 
Wesleyan University. 


| THE ALUMNI BOOKSHELF | 


76, 79A M—Richard T. Ely, introdtc- 
tion to “Principles of Real Estate Prac- 
tice.” by Ernest McKinley Fisher, Mac- 
milfan. 


Breaking into the “land problems”; a 
ranking economist helping to push in the 
spade. 


04Hon—Munroe Smith: “Bis- 
Unity.” Columbia 


77L., 
marck and German 
University Press. 

An extensive revision of a book which 
first appeared soon after Bismarck’s death 
in 1898. 


’82 L, ’99Hon—Theodore Roosevelt: A 
new and cheaper edition of “The Naval 
War of 1812.” Putnam. $1.50. 


Originally written in 1882. 


88M ines, ’92L—Walter Dill Scott and 
Robert C. Clothier: “Personnel Manage- 
ment.” A. W. Shaw, Chicago. $4.09. 

This book takes up in a thorough, sci- 
entific manner the actual problems of the 
adjustment of the individual to the work 
he is best qualified to do. Step by step 
the authors explain proved methods of us- 
ing an effective rating scale, and show by 
actual examples how to conduct mental 
alertness as well as special ability tests. 
They describe what must be done to de- 
velop the right incentive and the use of 


instruments in salary control is fully out- 
lined. Charts, diagrams and photographs 
bring out clearly the actual working prin- 
ciples to be followed, and rules are given 
for applying these principles. 


93— Herbert T. Wade: 
Weighing.” Ronald. $6.00. 

Deals with the many forms of weighing 
cquipment now available for industrial and 
commercial use, and the ways in which 
they are utilized by well-organized concerns 
to secure operation at a profit. Profusely 
illustrated. The author, who is technical 
editor of the “New International Encyclo- 
paedia” has an inexhaustible fund of in- 
formation on the subject. 


“Scales and 


00 Hon Arthur Twining Hadley: 
“Economic Problems in Democracy.” 
Macmillan. $1.75. 


An examination of various industrial 
problems, national and international, with 
which we are confronted. This volume is 
the collection of the lectures delivered by 


the author under the Watson Chair Foun- 
dation in 1922. 


701 PhD—Clark W P 
ture. Crowell. $2.75 


The rise of contemporary civilization is 
traced and the development of the modes 
of living is shown. The effect of environ- 
ment is clearly shown and some exceeding- 
ly interesting parallels are disclosed. 


Man and Cul- 


“Old King’s” Playing to Full Houses 
at Waldorf 

“Old King’s,” the Eighteenth Annual 

Varsity Show, opened a five-day run at 


the Waldorf-Astoria Tuesday night. The 
Grand Ballroom was crowded to the doors 


at what many pronounced the best Varsity 
Show yet produced. In the past the man- 
agement has found it necessary to “paper” 
the audience at the first performance, but 
the only complimentary tickets given out 
this year were to critics of the Metropolitan 
press. Four nights were sold out almost 
a week before the opening of the show, 
and final tickets were disposed of the day 
before the premiere. 


The operetta is the work of Corey H. 
Ford, ’°23, co-author with C. Perry Ivins, 
’20, of “Half Moon Inn,” and Eugene P. 
Wright, ’26. Henry S. Stewart, ’23, and 
Morris T. Watkins, ’24, composers of last 
year's show, have again done most of the 
music, while Roy Webb, ’07, has written 


the other numbers. 
The Show will be reviewed in next 


week's issue of the News. 


Trustee Committee Appointments 


General William Barclay Parsons, ’79, 
’82Mines, has been reélected Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of Columbia Uni- 
versity for the ensuing year. Marcellus 
Hartley Dodge, 03, was again named Clerk 
of the Board. 


Willard V. King, ‘89, succeeds Jackson 
E. Reynolds, ’99L, on the Committee on 
Finance, and Albert W. Putnam, ’97, ’00L, 
takes the place of Joseph P. Grace, '94, 
"06L, on the Committee on Buildings and 
Grounds. Newbold Morris, 9IL, replaces 
General Parsons on.the Committee on 
Honors, and Stephen G. Williams, ’81, 
’82L, ‘83PhD, succeeding Dr. Walter B. 
James, ’83, '04Hon., is the new member of 
the Committee on Education. Putnam was 
reelected to the Committee on Legal Af- 
fairs. 


Photo by White 


A SCENE FROM “OLD KINGS” 


Allen F. Maybee, '26, as Alexander Hamilton, Homer) D. Eddins, ’25,-as Betty Schuyler, and 
Archie A. Gaffney, ‘25, as Aaron Burr, in the Varsity Show, playing this week at the W aldorf. 
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Deering’s New Combination Wins from Cornell 


Displaying consistent basketball through- 
out the forty minutes of play, Columbia 
defeated Cornell on Saturday night, 
March 8, in the Morningside gymnasium, 
before a capacity crowd, by a score of 
24 to 19. This is the same score by which 
Cornell won from the Varsity earlier in 
the season. 

Joe Deering used the same team which 
had beaten the University of Pennsylvania 
at Philadelphia, and the men went through 
the game without making a single substi- 
tution or exceeding the personal foul limit. 

The Cornell team, which seems destined 
for the championship, never once held the 
lead and only on two occasions did the 
Ithacans tie the Varsity. Sam Strom 
started the evening’s scoring by shooting 
a field goal shortly after the opening of 
the game and a few minutes later Captain 
Capron of the visitors contributed a field 
goal. 

The Blue and White offensive got mov- 
ing in swift order and soon built up a 
commanding advantage with the score 
board registering 11 points to 2 for Cor- 
nell. Before the end ot the first half, 
Cornell cut down the Columbia lead to 
the point where the score stood at 11 to 7. 

In about a minute and five seconds of 
the second half, a field basket by Raymond 
and two foul shots by Capron tied the score 
at ll all. A basket by Mannheim and an- 
other one by Strom soon afterwards again 
gave Columbia the lead which she held 
throughout the remaining moments of the 
game. 

Howard Ortner, Cornell's coach, made 
frequent substitutions. He tried to solve 
the effective game which Strom was play- 
ing at forward but failed to send in any 
one who could hold the Columbia for- 
ward. He was easily the outstanding man 
on the court and left the game the high 
scorer of the evening, with his four field 
goals and two points from the foul line. 


Fe © UND 


You May BE A 
CHAMP IN ITHACA 

Bul You'Re erty A 

Bum Te us 


Basle TBALt 


TERM 


Varsity Basketball Schedule 


Columbia 39, Brooklyn Poly. 11. 
Columbia 25, Rutgers 21. 
Columbia 37, West Point 20. 
Columbia 41, Wesleyan 20. 
Columbia 34, Annapolis 23. 
Columbia 30, Rochester 27. 
Columbia 23, Colgate 18. 
Columbia 26, Pennsylvania 19. 
Columbia 32, Princeton 24. 
Columbia 20, Dartmouth 21. 
Columbia 28, Harvard 22. 
Columbia 32, N. Y. U. 27. 
Columbia 25, Yale 15. 
Columbia 19, Cornell 24. 
Columbia 18, Dartmouth 20. 
Columbia 17, Princeton 24. 
Columbia 22, Pennsylvania 14. 
Columbia 24, Cornell 19. 

Mar. 15, Yale at New Haven. 


The playing of the team amply justified 
the judgment of Joe Deering in dismissing 
Farer from the squad and the benching of 
Lustig. Dockerill, who was Strom’s run- 
ning mate on the forward line, worked 
well in the team work of the Varsity and 
incidently made two baskets from scrim- 
mage. 

The defense of the team showed well in 
holding the strong offense of Cornell to five 
held goals. Capron, one of the leading 
pom scorers in the League, made two bas- 

ets. 

The Varsity has seldom shown such team 
work, and except for a few moments to- 
wards the end of the game, the stalling tac- 
tics, which frequently marred the playing 
of the team before the rejuvenation pro- 
cess revived things, were lacking. 

There has been some talk about the cam- 
pus of Columbia entering a formal protest 
with the League officials concerning a de- 
cision of Orson Kinney, umpire of the sec- 
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AMONG THe ELITE—AT THE GAME 
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ond Dartmouth-Columbia game, which de- 
prived Columbia of a field basket and 
thus turned the tide of the game in Dart- 
mouth’s favor. 

There is a divided sentiment among the 
athletic authorities and should such a pro- 
test be made and be acted favorably upon 
by the League officials, Columbia would 
then have a chance to tie Cornell, if Cor- 
nell happens to lose to Princeton and Co- 
lumbia win the last game of the schedule 
with Yale this Saturday night at New 
Haven. 

This would mean of course that the sec- 
ond Dartmouth game would have to be re- 
played and Columbia's ability to come 
through on even terms with Cornell would 
depend upon a victory over the Green. 

The summary of the Cornell game fol- 
lows: 


COLUMBIA (24) CORNELL (19) 


Strom L.F. Wedell 
Dockerill R.F. (Capt.) ee 
Mannheim C. ake 
Wilson (Capt.) L.G Raymond 
Kirchmeyer R.G. Byron 
Field Goals—Columbia: Strom (4), Dockerill 
Cornell: Capron (2), 


2), Mannheim, Wilson. ! 
ake, Foul Goals—Co- 


Raymond, Rossomondo. 


lumbia: Kirchmeyer (4), Strom (2), Wilson, 
Mannheim. Cornell: Capron (5), Raymond (3), 
Byron. 


Substitutions—Columbia: None. Cornell: Ros- 
somondo for Byron, Byron for Raymond, Ray- 
mond for Dake. Dake for Raymond, Raymond for 
Wedell, Wedell for Raymond, Raymond for Rosso 
mondo, Rossemondo for Raymond, Raymond for 
Rossomondo. 

Referee: John J. O'Brien, St. eons Umpire: 
Orson Kinney. Yale. Time of halves, 20 minutes. 


Cadets Take Two Meets from Columbia 

Columbia had a bad week-end at West 
Point. The swimming team lost to the 
Cadets by a score of 35 to 27, and the 
wrestling team lost to the Army by a 
score of 8 to 3. 

The swimmers were handicapped by the 
ineligibility of Walter Krissel, ‘25, a diver. 

Columbia placed first in 3 of the 6 in- 
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dividual events, but the winning of the 
relay gave the meet to West Point. 

In the wrestling meet, 4 of the matches 
were draws. Both Columbia and West 
Point gained a referee's decision. The 
throwing of Brennan in the 145-pound class 
by Barnett of the Army lost the meet. 


The summaries follow: 
SWIMMING 


$0-Yard Swim---Won by Burnett, Army: Duerr, 
Army, second; Solomon, Columbia, third. Time— 
26 1-5 seconds. 

220-Yard Swim—Won hy Hollstein. Columbia; 


Lord, Army, second; Wacker, Columbia, third. 
Time—2 minutes 44 seconds. o i 
50-Yard Back Stroke—Won by Millison, Colum- 


bia; Walker, Columbia. second; Goodman, Army, 
third. Time —32 3-5 seconds. 

100-Yard Breast Stroke-—-Won by Elliett. Army, 
Harburger, Columbia, second; Krueger, Army, 
third. Time -1 minute I8 4-5 seconds, 

100-Yard Swim—Won by Duerr, Army; Solo- 
mon, Columbia, second, Hoilstein, Columbia, third. 
‘Time-—-1 minute 2 1-5 seconds. 

Diving--Won by Vurgasen, Biiss, 


Columbia; 


Army, second; Polsgrove, Army, third. 

640-Foot Relay -Won by Army (Weir, Burrill, 
Goodman, Duerr); Columbia (Rnebel. Wacker, 
Solomon, Raymond), second. Time—l minute 
55 1-5 seconds. 

WRESTLING 

115-Pound Class- Young, Army, amd Bar- 
renechea, Columbia, draw. 

125-Pound Class -Miller, Army, and Reisver, 
Columbia, draw. 

135-Pound Class- Selby, Army, defeated Hav- 


man, Columbia, by decision. 
145-Pound Class— Barnett, 
Brennan, Columbia, by 


defeated 
slnutes c 


Ary, 
a fall after 9 


seconds, 

158-Pound Class --Johnson, Colnpbia. defeaced 
Cleland, Army. Time advantage. Vime—-40 min- 
utes, 15 seconds. 


175-Pound Class—Ives, Army. 
lumbia, draw. 

Unlimited Class—Griffith, 
Columbia, draw. 


awl Porte, Co- 


Army, and Aulich, 


The fencers went to New Haven on Sat- 
urday, March 8, and won the foils bouts 
trom Yale, but lost the sabres and the 
epee. Columbia won 5 of the 9 foils en- 
counters, losing all but 2 of the 8 sabre and 
epee meetings. 

The summary follows 


FOILS—Columbia: Bloomer defeated Kelsey, 
5.4, Elwell, 5-1, Huntington, 
Kelsey, 5-2: Barrett defeated Huntington, 3-4. 
Yale: Elwell defeated Fuertes, 5-2, Barrett. 5-4; 
Huntington defeated Fuertes, 5-2; Kelsey de- 
teated Barrett, 5-4. Columbia, 5, Yale, 4. 

EPEE—Columbia: Bloomer defeated Brown. 
Yale: Boulton defeated Bloomer and Van Winkle: 
Brown defeated Van Winkle. Yale, 3, Columbia. 1. 


_ SABRE—Columbia: Bell defcated Davenport, 
š 3. Yale: Hastings defeated Silverblatt, 5-1, 
Bell, 5-2: Davenport defeated Silverblatt, 5-2., 


Yale, 3, Columbia, 1. 


The freshmen swimming team defeated 
the freshmen from St. John’s College on 
Friday, March 7, in the local pool by a 
score of 40 to 13. Columbia won first in 
every event with the exception of the 50- 
vard back stroke event. 


The summary follows: 


Relay—Won by Columbia ’27 (Chrbrock. Tacohi, 
McClure, Latta); St. John’s School, second (Druin, 
Brady. Jones, Dobby). Time 1.55. 

22n. Yard Swim—-Won by McClure. Columbia; 


v 


Schnitzer, Columbia, second; Burke, Jonn’s, 
third. Time —3. 05. 

100-Y ue Dash—Won by Bowden, Columbia: 
Dobby, John's, second; Isom, Columbia, third. 
T: oP 07. 

50-Yard Dash—-Won by Uhrbroeck. Columbia: 
Drum, T a s, second; Chave, Columbia, third. 

aw hier 

30-Yard Back Stroke—-Won by Drum. St. 
John’s; Ray, Columbia, second; Grant, Columbia, 
third. Time—35 2. 


Dive——W on bhy Kavovit, 


Dichter, 
Columbia, second; Dobby, S 


Columbia: 
St. John's. third. 


At the present time, the sophomores and 
the seniors are tied for first place in the 
inter-class basketball league. The juniors 
and froshs are out of the running. 


Robert W. Watt, ’16, 


recent czar of the 
Athletic Office, is now vacationing with 


5-0; Fuertes defeated 


the New York Giants at Sarasota, Florida. 
“Jimmy” Harrison, ‘17, athletic editor of 
the ALUMNI News, is there covering the 
(nants tor the New Fork Times. Andy 
Coakley reports that Robert W. chases 
golf balls in the morning. baseballs in the 
afternoon and high balls at night. 


Alumni Notes 


Alumni may be 
Otfħce, 311 East 


Addresses of Columbia 
secured from the Alumni 
Hall, Columbia University, New York. 

Morningside 1400). Mail ad- 
Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


(Telephone, 


dressed to 


03—Colin G. Fink is head of the di- 
vision of electro-chemistry, department 
of chemical enyineering at Columbia. 
His new anode has been successtully in- 
stalled in the largest electrolytic copper 
plant in the world. Together with Mr. 
Eldridge, ot the Chemical [engineering 


Department. he has developed a new 
process tor the recovery of antique 
bronzes. Patents have recently been is- 


sued to Fink on a new electrolytic tin 
process. In conjunction with E. W. 
Hale of the Columbia School of Mines, 
he is now working on a direct leaching 
process for zine ores. 

’03— Victor M. Earle writes: “Noth- 
ing new. Just a happily married man 
with a happy home and four fine chil- 
dren—a 50-50 tamilv two boys and two 
girls... . Victor, Jr., enters college next 
vear.... Am in the real estate business 
with one or two side lines.” Earle's ad- 
dress is 212 West 72nd Street, New 
York. 

’703—Enos Throop Geer was married 
on June 6, 1916. to Miss Marv Savage 
Cleveland, of New Orleans, Louisiana. 
They have one son Enos Throop, Jr. 

Geer is engaged in the practice of law 
at 261 Broadway. New York, and is a 
Trustee of the Nederland Life Insurance 
Co.. Ltd., at the same address. He ts 
residing at 255 West 97th Street, New 
York. 

03, "19AM—L. S. Odell is now chair- 
man ot the department of mathematics 
at Brooklyn Technical High School. 
His address is 1827 East 15th Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

’03— Charles E. T. Scharps is now in 
his twenty-fifth year ot newspaper work 
(counting his experience at Columbia). 
He has had several excursions into the 
automobile business, but didn’t stav 
there. Following is an extract from his 
letter: “First regular newspaper job I 
ever had was with Mr. Munsey and am 
now again on his pavroll—Automobile 
department manager, New York Telegram 
and Evening Mail. Small and only 
daughter, Anita, is still seven years or 
so short of Barnard are.” 

’03— Warner Tavlor’s note deserves to 
be tully quoted: “When I was a fresh- 
man, L. S. Odell, 703, 19 AM, our class 
secretary, had a moustache, the only one 
1903 boasted.—perhaps the only one it 
could grow. He was a venerable ob- 
ject to me. I knew I should never be 
so old as that. I can look trom my win- 
dow now out over the Wisconsin cam- 
pus where I teach English and see sev- 
eral moustachtoed freshmen; and as a 
matter ot tact I don't feel much older 
than they do. The quarter of a century 
between me and Odell’s upper lip has 
gradually seen an inverted pyramid get- 
ting straight; I now know a chap’s as 
old as he feels. I’m quite relieved about 
it. If the other members of my class 
haven't caught on to what an old friend 
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Time is, I make them a memorial pres- 
ent of the information.” Taylor is liv- 
ing at 619 N. Frances Street, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

03, "06PhD—Since 1921 F. L. Wells 
has been in charge ot the psychological 
work at the Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital and has taught in the Harvard 
Medical School. D. Appleton & Co. 
have just published Wells’ second book, 
“Pleasure and Behavior.” 

’03S—Lemuel C. Biglow is located at 
243 West 55th Street, New York, as 
President of L. C. Biglow & Co., Inc.. 
manufacturers’ agents for a group of 
Harttord concerns making machine 
tools, taps and gauges, and power trans- 
mission chains. 

’03S—Georre Dodge Cabot is with the 


Viscose Company, at Marcus Hook, 
Pennsylvania, the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of artificial silk. He has for 


some years been in charge of all new 
building construction for that company. 
Cabot has two sons, aged 13 and 10, 
and is living at 21st and Chestnut 
Streets, Chester, Pennsvlvania. 
’03S—Allan Coggeshall writes that his 


family consists of his wife and three 
boys. Two ot the latter are twins, Allan 
Bancroft and Jonathan Wright. aged 


His voungest son ts David, 
aged seven. Besides family work, Cog- 
xeshalls “other occupation” is electrical 
construction work. He is First Vice- 
President of Hatzel and Buehler, Inc., at 
373 Fourth Avenue, New York. His 
firm at the present time has three con- 
tracts tor work at Columbia—the Busi- 
ness Building, Women's Residence 
Hall, and Barnard Dormitory. Covves- 


nine vears. 


halls home is at Pleasantville. New 
York. 
03S—C. H. Dempwolf, Jr.. is Treas- 


urer of the York Chemical Mares. at 
York, Pennsvivania. He is married and 
has two children, who comprise his fam- 
ilv at 34 N. Queen Street. York. Penn- 
svlvania. 

03S—Since leaving Columbia William 
A. D. Evans has been connected with 
the Cooper Hewitt Electric Company, 
ot Hoboken, New Jersey, which is a sub- 
sidiary of the Géeveral Electric Company. 
He is now President and Treasurer of 
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the Cooper Hewitt Co. Evans is also 
a Director of the American Building and 
Loan Association. He lives at 788 Riv- 
erside Drive, New York, is married and 
has two children, a boy aged fourteen, 
and a girl of eight. 

703S—A list of failures and successes, 
from Franklin Martin, is worthy of pub- 
lication: “Failures: In 1903 I became 
oiler on a transatlantic liner and failed 
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to become captain or chief engineer. In 
1904 I got a job in Philadelphia at 20c 
per hour, and was eventually raised to 
36c., but failed to become president of 
corporation. In 1907 I went to Europe, 
but failed to marry a rich princess. In 
1908 I again went to Europe as chauffeur 
on a Packard, but failed to elope with 
the daughter of my rich boss as any 
movie hero would have done. Later in 
1908 I borrowed enough money to build 
a garage, incorporated The Marco Com- 
pany, and elected myself president. As 
I am the only one with power to fire the 
president, I still hold the job, although 
to date I have failed to do more than 
make a bare living. In 1911 I tried to 
crank a car, failed, and broke my arm in 
three places. In 1921 I started to pub- 
lish “The Marco-gram” monthly, but 
have failed to make the impression that 
Bill Shakespeare did. I have failed to 
attend more than three reunions of my 
class, which I very much regret. SUC- 
CESSES: To date I have avoided the 
cops and kept out of jail. In spite of 
prohibition, I still have the makin’s and 
would welcome any member of the Class 
of 1903. I have nearly learned to run a 
Ford. I have achieved a wife and four 
kids. I have kept a little hair on top 
of my head. I can run a Corona type- 
writer in low gear. I have saved $4.00 
for the dinner on March 4th.” Martin's 
home address is 62 So. Orange Avenue, 
south Orange, N. J. 

03S. ’06PhD—Since graduation, John 
F. Thompson has been with the Inter- 
national Nickel Company, in various 
capacities. At present he is Manager of 
the Operating Department with offices 
at 67 Wall Street, New York. 

03S—Wiilliam H. Wallace, Jr., was 
married on October 11, 1923, to Miss 
Jeanne Leonie Escaravage-Latreille. 
They are residing at 30 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Wallace's business address 
is 25 Broadway. New York. 

’703F A—Since 1920 Shepherd Stevens 
has been teaching at Yale, where he is 
now Professor of Architecture in the 
Yale School of Fine Arts. Previous to 
that time Stevens had lived at Ithaca, 
and he says, “It 1s good to be back once 
more, so near to New York,—though I 
don’t get there as often as I would like.” 

'03FA—After having taught succes- 
sively in the Architectural Schools of 
Columbia University, McGill University, 
Montreal, and the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in Pittsburgh, Thomas W. 
Ludlow left the teaching field in the 
autumn of 1921, to engage in the active 
practice of architecture, with offices in 
the Wabash Building, Pittsburgh. In 
addition to his regular practice, he also 
conducts a consultation practice in archi- 
tectural engineering and specification 
writing. Ludlow is a registered archi- 
tect under the laws of Pennsylvania, and 
in January last was elected Secretary of 
the Pittsburgh Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects. 

"03S—W. H. Hendrickson says that 
“Miniv~ in Utah coves most of my past, 
and mv present and probable future. Our 
efforts to flood the lead market and break 
the scandalous price of lead, are "ite 
absorbing. If you Easterners were less 
strenuously engaged in painting the town 
we would have more time to go fishing. I 
hope all Alumni who can will follow Pro- 
fessor Kemp's advice this summer, and 
see Zion Park and Bryce Canyon in South- 
ern Utah. There is a region which does 
not need painting.” Hendrickson is with 
the Pom Silver Mining Company, Frisco, 
Utah. 

’03, "06P&S—Robert Schulman is)now 


at Morristown, New Jersey, where he has 
established a Health Farm. He “nds the 
practice of medicine combined witn the 
outdoor work afforded him bv his agricul- 
tural activities, more than agreeable. With 
a few cows and a few more chickens to 
keep him busy, Schulman asks, “what 
more?” He also says that his domestic 
life is “as placid as a stream.” 
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N the 26th of March, 1827, died 
Ludwig van Beethoven, of whom 
it has been said that he was the 
greatest of all musicians. A generation 
later was born the Steinway Piano, which 
is acknowledged to be the greatest of all 


pianofortes. What a pity it is that the 
greatest master could not himself have 
played upon the greatest instrument — 
that these two could not have been born 
together! Though the Steinway was de- 
nied Beethoven, it was here in time for 


NEWS 


Liszt and Rubinstein, for Wagner, Berlioz 
and Gounod. And today, a still greater 
Steinway than these great men knew, 
responds to the touch of Paderewksi, 
Rachmaninoff and Hofmann. Such, in 
fact, are the fortunes of time, that teday, 
this Instrument of the Immortals, 
this piano, more perfect than any 
Beethoven ever dreamed of, can be pos- 
sessed and played and cherished not only 
by the few who are the masters of music, 
but by the many who are its lovers. 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 
Prices: $875 and up, plus freight at points distant from New York. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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The alumni of Columbia University heartily congratu- 
late President Emeritus Eliot of Harvard University on 
the attainment of his ninetieth birthday. 

THE WILL TO WIN.—"The game was fast and 
clean throughout, Columbia exhibiting a smooth work- 
ing attack and a strong defense, and on the whole dis- 
piaying a better brand of basketball than that offered 
by Dartmouth. The factor in the Dartmouth play which 
overcame Columbia’s brilliance was determination and 
will to win which all of the visitors’ speed and skill could 
not overpower.” 

Thus unconsciously does the Dartmouth Alumni 
Magazine, in commenting on the first defeat which our 
basketball five suffered in the season just closed, explain 
why the well-earned championship laurels now resting 
with our good friends at Cornell are not worn by bearers 
of the Blue and White. Columbia started the league 
season with exceedingly bright prospects and the early 


games in the championship series indicated that while 
we might meet determined opposition on the part of one 
or two teams, first honors should come to us if ability 
to play the game itself was the only factor to be consid- 
cred. Unfortunately it wasn’t. The old bugbear which 
has wrecked many a championship and many a champion 
—individual over-estimation of talent—upset the team in 
the critical week of the season. Before the smoke cleared 
away three games had been lost, but it was then too late. 
The playing of the reorganized team in the remaining 
games indicated that we had the material, but if a single 
player sets his own advantage ahead of team play and 
clects to sacrifice it to that “determination and will to 
win” for Columbia, that team does not deserve cham- 
pionship honors. It is a fact that Columbia teams must 
learn. The experience is bitter both for player and fol- 
lower, but it is a very necessary experience just the same. 
All the support in the world should be accorded a coach 
or a captain who will make any sacrifice to inculcate this 
principle in any Columbia athletic outfit. In the long 
run our athletics will be the better for it. 


THE SAME PROBLEMS.—How similar Colum- 
bia’s problems are to those which other institutions face 
is well illustrated in the following quotations from an 
address by Professor Wallace B. Donham, Dean of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, 
himself a graduate of Harvard in 1899, just twenty-five 
years ago, as reported in a recent issue of the Harvard 
ethonns Bulletin, 


I have quite definitely in mind the feeling of the “old grad,” 
who has not been back in Cambridge, who goes out there to see 
the changes and remarks that the University is going to the dogs. 
I think this is another way of saying that he does not quite know 
what is going on in the University, and because he ts fond of the 
College the changes bother him. It seems as though it were not 
the same old place; it is not the same old place, and he is not the 
same young man. But in another and larger sense it certainly is 
the same old place. The same progressive spirit, the same search 
for truth that was present then is present now, but it is present 
with a different flavor, because_the War has upset everybody. 

The War has- made everybody \‘takecaccount of stock of the 
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world in a different way from the way in which we used to take 
account of the world twenty-five years ago, when I was in college. 
The world then was a fairly satisfactory place to live in. To 
a lot of men now it is not quite such a satisfactory place to live 
in, and that feeling of appraisal of the world is going through 
the undergraduate body. It flavors the news and it flavors their 
interests. I think it is the cause of the feeling, with so many 
men outside, that the college is radical. It is not radical; it is a 
thoroughly conservative institution. Because young men are not 
satisfied with the world, and because they have not been in hot 
water long enough to get hard boiled, they look at affairs with 
the feeling that they ought to be changed. It is not a different 
feeling from that which we ourselves have twenty-five years 
later, but it is a feeling which is not relieved, or for which the 
antidote is not furnished, by a knowledge of the difficulties of 
changing things for the better. . . . 

There are two changes that are worth while. The first 
is an incorporation in English A of some very inspiring talks 
from real men in the University about things which should open 
up new vistas to the boy and should interest him to explore new 
fields of knowledge. 


And then the other thing that has been done this year js the 
starting of a new course in biology, a course given by a group 
of men, called “Life and Its Environment.” The course places 
the human race, describes its environment and its origin, and 
gives some conception of why we are, what we are, and where 
we are going, insofar as it is possible to do that. At least, the 
minds of these young men who are just out of school are stimu- 
lated on some of the larger problems of the universe. 

There is another set of problems of which I want to speak, 
but with which I don’t believe you are familiar. They have to do 
with the living conditions in Cambridge, and they represent a 
definite step backward. The growth of the University has cre- 
ated some problems of a very serious nature which affect the 
way men live. They don't live as they did twenty-five years ago, 
and I don’t think they can live as well as they did twenty-five 
years ago. 

In the first place, there is one thmg that I object to most seri- 
ously, and that is the growth of the cafeteria habit. When 
human beings get to the point where they get nothing more of 


sociability and social contact and intercourse out of eating to- 
gether than can be obtained in rapid visits to the cafeteria, an 
undesirable situation has arisen. That has happened, almost gen- 
erally in Cambridge, and it seems to me that most serious effort 
is needed to bring the situation back to the point where men eat 
together. It will require capital to do it, it will require expendi- 
ture, but I believe it can be accomplished. If it is not accom- 
plished, a permanent injury has been done to Harvard life, an 
injury which fortunately does not begin with the freshmen in the 
college because they have their own eating halls, but it does 
affect very much both the upper-classmen and the men in the pro- 
fessional schools. . . . 

I think one change which should receive comment is that 
whereby the college is getting relatively more attention than it 
used to get from the University authorities. 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago we had a lot of giants on the 
staff men who were above the mental horizon of their 
time to such an extent that they stood out as striking figures. 
They were better known to the intellectual public than are most 
of the men on the college faculties today. It is easy, and yet I 
think quite unsafe, to conclude from that fact that the faculties 
in Cambridge today are not up to the calibre of the faculties of 
twenty-five years ago. It appears to me that there is a little 
different attitude toward life now than there was twenty-five 
years ago on the part of the members of the faculties, and there 
are very different national surroundings. The nation was smaller. 
The population was less. Interests were not so diversified. Par- 
ticular individuals, who were doing a constructive job in life and 
doing the best work in their particular lines, stood out more than 
they do in the nation at the present time, with all its turmoil. 
And so it is harder to find out what is going on inside. It is 
harder to find out the kind of men that are on the job. 


With a few timely substitutions of “Columbia”? for 
Harvard, “Morningside” for Cambridge and “Contem- 
porary Civilization” for “Life and Its Environment” 
(although we established this course long before Har- 
vard did), all this very intelligent observation can apply 
equally as well to us. There isn’t so much difference 
between all of us, after all. 


Giovanni Papini 


By Professor John L. Gerig, Executive Officer of the Department of Romance Languages 


Giovanni Papini, who is to conduct a 
course on contemporary Italian thought in 
the coming Summer Session, has, as a 
consequence of his utterances, gathered 
about himself more stormy publicity than 
even was accorded to his compatriot, 
Lorenzo Da Ponte, the first professor of 
Italian in Columbia College. In one 
of the many recent reviews devoted to the 
interesting dissertation of Dr. Russo (Col. 
Univ. Press, 1922), an anonymous critic in 
the New York Times of February 3, em- 
phasizes the fact that the poet-adventurer, 
author of the libretts of Mozart, had also, 
through the bitterness of his invective, 
fallen afoul of certain persons of promi- 
nence in Venice, Dresden, Vienna and Lon- 
don—the names of many of whom, be it 
said, would now be forgotten were it not 
for their connection with the career of Da 
Ponte. But unlike Papini, the venerable 
poet was obliged to seck a haven of refuge 
in Columbia College, where, from 1825 to 
his death in 1838, he passed many pleasant 
hours in the company of his distinguished 


pupils, Clement C. Moore, author of “The 
Night Before Christmas”; Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, the poet; and many others. It 
will always be to the great credit of Colum- 
bia College that she recognized the genius 
of this versatile and eccentric personality, 
and sheltered him in his declining years, 
notwithstanding the violent criticism di- 
rected against him. 

In his admirable reply to the critics of 
Papini, President Butler upholds the splen- 
did traditions of Columbia regarding free- 
dom of thought and expression. But no 
doubt many of the Alumni have not been 
able to follow the progress of the discus- 
sion, and for that reason an attempt will be 
made herein to elucidate certain details 
which President Butler, by the very nature 
of his reply, was obliged to omit. 


II. 


It is unnecessary to emphasize further 
the broad renown enjoyed by Papini. While 
in America it 1s due almost entirely to his 
violently conservative Life of Christ, in 


Europe he was already looked upon years 
ago as a figure to be reckoned with. In 
fact, he was but a boy when he received 
the unstinted recognition of William James, 
who wrote an article on him in the third 
volume of the Journal of Philosophy. 
Papini was in turn a great admirer of the 
Harvard philosopher, and, by articles in 
the Leonardo, café talks, lectures and 
especially by a book (Pragmatismo, 1903- 
1911), made Italians acquainted with the 
trend of American thought. 

This new vista, be it said, was opened to 
Papmi by his friend, the brilhant critic 
Prezzolini, who conducted two remarkable 
courses in the Summer Session of Colum- 
bia last year. Prezzolini was constituted 
chief of the movement that was initiated 
some twenty years ago for the purpose of 
rehabilitating Italian literature—of divert- 
ing its course from the gross realism and 
impertinent utilitarianism that character- 
ized the closing years of the nineteenth 
century_into channels tending toward a 
splendid. adealism. (Prezzolini realized at 
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once that the literature of Europe, steeped 
as it was in the dregs of bourgeois mate- 
rialism, could not supply the inspiration he 
sought; and therefore he and his followers 
turned eagerly to our leading authors with 
whose character, thought and ideals they 
were deeply impressed. They began at once 
a campaign to enlighten their fellow-coun- 
trymen, and by lectures, essays in reviews 
and translations of characteristic works 
sought to accomplish their purpose. Papini, 
a devoted friend and disciple of the distin- 
guished critic, entered with enthusiasm 
upon the task they had set for themselves. 
Among the American authors, he admired 
most was Walt Whitman, whom he is sup- 
posed to vilify in the whimsical Dictionary 
of the Savage Man. Thus, in his 24 Cer- 
velli, which is one of his best critical works, 
he devotes to our “good gray poet” a iong 
essay of the most appreciative character, 
which begins with these words: 


“I must confess that I cannot speak of 
Walt Whitman as I might of other pcople. 
The soul and the poetry of the great old 
man of Manhattan are for me tenderly con- 
nected with one of the most important dis- 
coveries of my youth, the discovery of 
poetry.” 

The entire essay is an enthusiastic hymn 
to the memory of the author of the 
Leaves of Grass in which occur such 
passages as these (p. 334): 


“More than a poct in the modern sense 
of the word, he is a vates in the ancient 
meaning of the term; a prophet. He is not 
the warbler of certain definite things or of 
certain sentiments; he is the poct of the 
universe, he is the poet of the Comprchen- 
sive All.” 


And finally (p. 357): 


“Walt Whitman is vast like the world, 
ample like God, and he contains every- 
thing: joy and sorrow, body and soul, 
liberty and discipline, fierceness and humil- 
ity, God and the blade of grass!” 


To Poe he repeatedly turned his atten- 
tion and never failed to disclose the poet's 
Originality, as, for example, in the recent 
essay published in his Testimonianze (p. 
241). And he even appreciates the minor 
figures of our literature, such as Danko, 
the African poet, whose stormy art and 
life, according to Papini (Stroncature, p. 
359), received encouragement to develop in 
America. 


Thanks to this campaign, American 
literature and ideals became known in Italy, 
and thanks also to the brilliance, causticity, 
and sincerity of the writings of these lead- 
ers of the movement, Prezzolini and Papini 
became powerful influences in the evolution 
of Italian thought and political life, as 
well as in the development of the litera- 
‘ture. 


III. 
Someone once said that Italy adheres 


more closely to the traditions of the Re- 
Maissance than any country in Europe. A 


casual perusal of the debates in the Ital- 
ian Chamber of Deputies will convince one 
of the truth of that statement. Tendency 
to lavish praise as well as violence of in- 
vective, so characteristic of Italian elo- 
quence, are entirely foreign to Anglo-Saxon 
nations. Papini is in that respect true to 
the traditions of his forbears, he does not 
seem to understand moderation in expres- 
sion. To him, just as to his critics in 
America, unless an opinion is expressed 
with all the vigor that his vocabulary com- 
mands, it will fail to receive serious atten- 
tion. And as I have hefore me various 
articles on Papini published in Italo-Ameri- 
can reviews and newspapers, I may frankly 
state that the language of his defenders is 
just as fiercely denunciatory as that of his 
critics. 

For those unacquainted with the charac- 
ter of the Dizionario dell’ Omo Salvatico, 
from which the incriminating passage so 
widely circulated is drawn, it may be said 
that it is a humorous sally against every- 
body and everything with one sole excep- 
tion—the Roman Catholic Church. The 
reason for this exception may be that to 
the people of the country wherein the papal 
see 1s located, it is difficult to conceive of 
any other form of religion than Catholic- 
ism. 

Detached, therefore, from the Dictionary 
of the Savage Man—ot which, be it said, 
Papini is only a co-author—the above-men- 
tioned passage that has provoked such 
heated agitation could only be construed as 
anti-American. But when we turn at ran- 
dom through the work we become aware 
at once that it is a semi-serious satire on 
all modern civilization which to the faith- 
ful of Italy is a perversion of the tenets 
of the church due largely to the influence 
of the doctrines of socialism. Likewise, in 
France the enthasiastic disciples of the 
author of The Stupid Ninetcenth Century, 
Léon Daudet, with, however, much less 
verisimilitude, proclaim loudly that all the 


GIOVANNNI PAPINI 


evils afflicting modern society are a conse- 
quence of our failure to re-establish mon- 
archism. 

In the above-mentioned Dictionary, one 
is fascinated by the unexpected turn of a 
phrase or the unusual connotation given to 
a noun or an adjective. In fact, Papini’s 
tendency to revel in the use of adjectives 
or descriptive phrases reminds one espe- 
cially of the fiery eloquence of John G. 
Woolley, an advocate of prohibition in 
times when that term was anything but 
popular. 

But that Papini’s phraseology is largely 
whimsical may be gathered from what he 
says of his friends and his own pet 
theories. For a yet more characteristic 
example we may quote the malicious ac- 
count of himself published in his Testi- 
monianse (p. 301): 

“Giovanni Papini is the most deformed, 
repulsive man of Italy, so repugnant that 
ugly Mirabeau in comparison would seem 
an Apollo-like Discobolus . . . and since 
the face is the mirror of the soul, no one 
is astonished to find out that this man 
Papini is the thug of literature, the boor 
of journalism, the yeggman of art, the 
gunman of philosophy, the bully of politics 
and the apache of culture.. . . We may 
add, although there ought to be no need, 
that out of all foods he has a predilection 
for the tripe of idiots; and, in the way of 
drinks, he loves the hot, steaming blood of 
men.” (Cf. also p. 305.) 

Withal Papin is very sincere in his 
widely read Life of Christ, which was ren- 
dered into English by the well-known nov- 
elist, Dorothy Canfield, who, it may be in- 
teresting to recall, was awarded some 
twenty years ago the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in Romance Languages by 
Columbia University. 


IV. 


The Department of Romance Languages 
suggested that an invitation be extended 
by the University to Papini to teach in the 
Summer Session of 1924 because he is an 
outstanding figure in contemporary Italy. 
While neither professors nor students ex- 
pect to agree with him in all that he 
will have to say, his sincerity in matters 
pertaining to contemporary Italian thought, 
on which he will lecture, will demand 
serious consideration. 

And, in conclusion, let us not fail to 
remember that Columbia University has 
always led the way in giving a hearing to 
distinguished foreign scholars. It was the 
first institution in the land to invite a group 
of French scholars to lecture in its Sum- 
mer Session, and is now the only one main- 
taining a visiting professorship of French 
civilization and literature. It is likewise 
the first university to bring to our shores 
a distinguished Spanish savant, Professor 
de Onis, and, since his arrival in 1916, two 
others have lectured here, and a third, 
Américo Castro, of the University of Mad- 
rid, is now~conducting courses in Spanish 
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phiiclogy and literature. And in the Sum- 
mer Session of 1924, the first Portuguese 
scholar to teach in a university in the 
United States, Professor Joao de Provi- 
dencia, of the University of Coimbra, the 
Alma Mater of the national poet Camoens, 
and ot the explorer Vasco da Gama, will 
lecture on Portuguese language and com- 
parative Portuguese and Enelish literature. 

Columbia University is thereby render- 


ing untold service to our country. Not 
only does it offer exceptional opportunities 
to students by placing them in contact 
with the progressive thought of all na- 
tions, but it likewise enables the intellectual 
leaders of other countries to obtain a more 
accurate appreciation of our national ideals. 
By its splendid efforts, Columbia Univer- 
sity is rapidly becoming, perforce, the uni- 
versity of the United States. 


Resolution of Columbia Committee for Restoration of 
Louvain Library 


Whereas: America offered and prom- 
ised Cardinal Mercier when he was here 
in 1919, after the armistice, to reconstruct 
the Library of the University of Louvain 
destroyed by the Germans at the moment 
of the violation of Belgium on August 25, 
1914; and 

Whereas: Cardinal Mercier expressed 
the desire that rather than have the work 
undertaken by a few, the spiritual mean- 
ing would be vastly greater if undertaken 
by the Schools, Colleges and Universities 
throughout the country and by them of- 
fered to Belgium in commemoration of 
their dead and in consecration of the 
sacrifice Belgium made in 1914, when, in- 
stead of holding up her hands and allow- 
ing the enemy to pass, she fought until 
pushed off the map, thus saving the world 
from Prussian domination; and 

Whereas: The total cost of the Library 
is to be $1,000,000, and there is still needed 
the sum of $600,000, of which the quota 
for Columbia has been put at $35,000; 
and 

Whereas: A certain number of institu- 
tions have responded—Yale having so far 
subscribed $28,000, Harvard over $30,000, 
principally through Alumni, and the public 
schools of New York City $38,000 in dimes 
and nickels—and many other colleges are 
at work, including Cornell, Annapolis, 
West Point, Amherst, Bryn Mawr and 
Phillips Academy, while Columbia has to 
date less than $3,000 to its credit, raised 
by undergraduates; 

Therefore Be It Resolved: That in or- 
der to complete Columbia’s part of the 
Monument which will be the permanent 
protest of America’s institutions of learn- 
ing against the wanton destruction of a 
University Library, and will also serve as 
a monument to her sons who gave their 
lives in the Great War, this call is issued 
to the Columbia men who volunteered and 
went, and to the others who unhappily 
for one reason or another could not go, 
to subscribe as they are able. Subscrip- 
tions from One to Five Dollars are sug- 
gested, with larger subscriptions for those 
who care to make them. 

Several large subscriptions have already 
been received in memory of those of Co- 
lumbia who gave their lives in the war 
and as thank-offerings for those who re- 
turned and it is hoped that others will 


follow, since large contributions as well 
as small oues are necessary, but what is 
especially desired is the spontaneous and 
universal participation of Columbia) men 
and women, 

In the Corumbra ALUMNI News the 
names of those subscribing will be pub- 
lished, with the weekly total, but not the 
individual amounts. 

Cheques should be made to the order of 
J. P. Morgan & Company, Louvain Fund, 
and sent to the Columbia Alumni Louvain 
Committee, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y., which will forward the con- 
tributions to the Treasurer, J. P. Morgan 
& Company. 

Subscriptions are tax exempt. 

FREDERICK COYKENDALL, 95, ’97S. 
Chairman. 


The Columbia Committee for Participa- 
tion in the Restoration of the Library of 
University of Louvain is as follows: 


Henry McComb Bangs, '06, ’10L, 

George R. Beach, °95, '97L, 

Charles K. Beekman, ‘89, '92L, 

Cortlandt F. Bishop, '91, "92AM, ’93Ph.D., 
"O4L, 

J. Augustus Barnard, ’92, 

Nicholas Murray Butler, ’82, ’83AM, ’84 
Ph.D., 

George F. Butterworth, ’74, ’76L, '77AM, 

Benjamin N. Cardozo, ’89, ’"90AM, ’92L, 
"15Hon, 

T. Ludlow Chrystie, 92, ’94L, 

George Brokaw Compton, ’09, ’13L, 

Frederic R. Coudert, 90, "91AM, ‘93L, °94 
Ph.D., 

Frederick Coykendall, 95, 97S, 

Frederick E. Crane, 89L, ’23Hon, 

Lincoln Cromwell, ‘86, ‘89L, 

Chester Welde Cuthell, ’05, ’07L. 

R. Fulton Cutting, ‘71, ’75AM, ’04Hon, 

Vernon M. Davis, ’79L, 

Wilham C. Demorest, ’81, ’83L. 

William J. Donovan, 05, ‘O&8L, 

Archibald Douglas, °94, ‘90L, 

William C. Dunlop, ’06S, 

Arthur S. Dwight, ’85Mines, ’14Hon, 

Abram I. Elkus, ‘&8L, 

Thomas Ewing, ‘85, ’86AM, ’89L, 

Edward R. Finch, OSL, 

Harry Harkness Flagler, ‘04, 

Ruford Franklin, ’86, ’87AM, ‘88L, 

James W. Gerard, ’90, 91AM, ‘93L, 

Franklin H. Giddings, Faculty, 


Joseph P. Grace, ‘94, ‘96L, 

Wiliam D. Guthrie, ’81L, 

Henry E. Hale, ’96P&S, 

John D. Haney, ’10Ph.D., 

Walter B. James, ‘83P&S, ’04Hon, 
Frederick P. Keppel, ‘98, 

Gustavus T. Kirby, "95Muines, ’98L, 
James R. Knapp, ‘00, OSL, 

Samuel W. Lambert, 85 P&S, ‘21 Hon, 
Irving Lehman, ’96, "YV7AM, ’98L, 

V. Everit Macy, ‘93Miunes, 

Brander Matthews, ‘71, 73L, ‘04H on, 
T'arris K. Masters, ‘94Mines, 

Julius M. Mayer, ‘801, ’21 Hon, 

Charles G. Mever, ‘01, 

Fdgar J. Moeller, 95F A, 

Daniel E. Moran, ’84Mines, ‘l] Hon, 
Wilhtam Fellowes Morgan, ’80, °84Muines, 
Newbold Morris, YIL, 

Kenneth McKenzie Murchison, Jr., “94F A, 
John C. O'Conor, ’70L, 

Howard Osterhout, 710, RL, 

Wilham Barclay Parsons, °79, ’82Mines, 
Michael I. Pupin, 83, ‘04Hon, 

Herbert L. Satterlee, °83, ‘85L, "85Ph.D., 
Jefferson Seligman, ‘78, 

Herbert Shipman, '90, ’22Hon, 

I N. Phelps Stokes, 93FA, 

J. Mayhew Wainwright, ’84, ’86L, ‘OSHon, 
Whitney Warren, ’86FA, 

William H. Woglom, ’01P&S. 


Letters Regarding the Louvain Drive 


STATE OF New York, 
Court oF APPEALS. 


To the Editor: 

I see that Columbia University in con- 
junction with other like institutions is to 
give its aid and support to raising money 
for the rebuilding of the Louvain Library. 
To state the cause is to plead for it. Our 
memories are more powerful and eloquent 
than words. 

If we were shocked at its unwarranted 
destruction, what must be our feelings 
when an educated world, so called, per- 
mits it to remain in ruins? I shall consider 
it a duty to give such help as I can in the 
resurrection of this Library of Louvain. 
Education demands it, Cardinal Mercier 
deserves it. 

Yours very truly, 
FREDERICK Evan Crane, '89L, ’23Hon. 


To the Editor: 


I learned with gratification that you 
have taken up the matter of aiding the 
subscription for the reconstruction of the 
Louvain Library. 

The destruction of Louvain is one of 
the most savage acts of calculated bar- 
harism known to modern times. It 1s in 
the nature of things peculiarly apposite 
that America in rebuilding this Library 
may show to the world that hope for the 
continuity of civilization is not dead, and 
that such a thing must never occur again. 

It was the privilege of our prominent 
citizens to make this pledge to Cardinal 
Mercier—that great figure who personi- 
hed the struggle of right against the onset 
of might. > This/pledge America must, and 
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will, fulfill, In completion of this noble 
obligation the first role must be attributed 
to the American Universities. Among them 
Columbia, by reason of its position and 
the honorable role assigned to its President 
must, and will, do its part. 

I congratulate you upon an undertaking 
as honorable as essential, and wish you the 
success it deserves, and which I am confi- 
dent the Alumni of this University can, 
and will, achieve. 

Faithfully yours, 
IREDERIC R. Coupert, 90, 93L, '94Ph.D. 


To the Editor: 


I am glad to know that Columbia pur- 
peses to cooperate in the rebuilding of the 
Library of Louvain University. 
This endeavor is a graceful illustration 

the fraternity of scholars and our 
participation in it should be regarded as a 
privilege. 


ot 


Very truly yours, 
. R. Furton CUTTING, 
71, "75AM, ’04Hon. 


To the Editor: 


I am writing this to say that I am in 
thorough, and in fact enthusiastic sym- 
pathy with the effort of Columbia Univer- 
sity, following Harvard's example, to help 
out in the rebuilding of Louvain. 

I wish that I might give some substan- 
tial financial evidence of my interest. You 
may be sure that in any way I can, I shall 
be more than glad to be of service. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HERBERT SHIPMAN, 
90, ’22Hon. 


Columbia Professor Wins More Praise 

According to all reports, Douglas W. 
Johnson, ’03Ph.D., Professor of Physiog- 
raphy, 1s still actively engaged in winning 
the admiration and affection of all his 
audiences wherever he goes to lecture at 
the several French universities. We have 
already spoken of his success at Dijon and 
Nancy, and now we hear of his visit to 
the University of Rennes, where he has 
been delivering a series of lectures on the 
origin and formation of the coasts of 
North America, and the scenic features of 
the Yosemite and Glacier National Parks. 
Johnson is Exchange Professor to France 


in Engineering and Applied Science for 
1923-24. 


To Represent University at Centenary of 
Italian University 

Three members of the faculty will repre- 
sent Columbia University at the celebra- 
tion of the seventh centenary of the Royal 
University of Naples, Naples, Italy, which 
will be observed in May of this year. They 
are William B. Dinsmoor, Librarian of 
the Avera Library and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Architecture; Robert Herndon 
Fife, Gebhard Professor of Germanic 
Languages and Literatures: and La Rue 
Van Hook, Professor of Greek and Latin. 
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Joseph Struthers, ’85Mines,—An Appreciation 
Se 


A ray of sunlight in the Class of ’85, 


School of Mines, has been turned to 
shadow by the black cloud of death. 
Joseph Struthers passed into the Great 


Unknown on the morning of February 18, 
1924, in his fiftw-ninth year, thas ending a 
bravely fought battle with relentless dis- 
case extending over a period of more than 
four months. 

Always of sturdy physique and singu- 
larly free from illness throughout his life, 
he was little inclined to yield to the blow 
that came with startling suddenness while 
he was apparently in the best of health. 
Backed by his strong constitution, the 
fight he made for life was vigorous and 
prolonged. Handicapped from the first 
by the development of a painful heart 
complication, the many weary months of 
suffering gradually reduced his vitality, 
and when the summons came he passed 
without a murmur out upon 

“The Great Highway 

That climbs through darkness up to 

light, 

Through night 

To day.” 

Joseph Struthers was born in New York 
City November 13, 1865. His preparatory 
education was obtained in the College of 
the City of New York, and he received 
the degree of Ph.B. in Chemistry from the 
Columbia School of Mines in 1885. The 
degree of Ph.D. was given him at Colum- 
bia in 1894. 

Dr. Struthers served on the teaching 
staff of the department of metallurgy at 
Columbia University in various capacities 
for sixteen years. He was honorary lec- 
turer in metallurgy from 1900-1902, when 
he retired from the faculty. He organized 
and conducted the first summer school in 
practical metallurgy, this being held in 
Butte, Montana, in 1896. 


JOSEPH STRUTHERS, 
"85 Mines, 794 Ph.D.—1865-1924 


After leaving Columbia Dr. Struthers 
held numerous positions of responsibility 
and trust. In 1903 he became assistant 
secretary and editor to the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers, and from 
1911-1913 he tilled the positions of secre- 
tary, editor, and assistant treasurer in that 
organization and was responsible for the 
voluminous issue of bulletins and trans- 
actions appearing during the years of his 
incumbency as editor, 

He was secretary and trustee of the 
Engineers’ Club of New York for four- 
teen consecutive vears; treasurer and di- 
rector of the United Engineering Societies 
for thirteen years; and treasurer of the 
Engineering Foundation for eight years. 
These three last positions were held at the 
time of his death. 


From personal inspection he was well 
posted upon industrial metallurgical plants 
in this country and Europe and had writ- 
ten much upon that subject. He was 
editor of Mineral Industry for the years 
1901-1904. 

Dr. Struthers was unmarried, and Roy- 
den T. Struthers of the Class of 1912, 
School of Applied Science, was a nephew 
and a protege. 


“Genial Joe,” as he was called by some 
of his intimates, was of a sunny, cheerful 
disposition; a sturdy upright character 
that knew no compromise with wrong or 
injustice; positive in his opinions, but 
yielding to the judgment of others when 
convinced they were right; loyal to his 
friends; and doing his duty as he saw it 
in a quiet, unostentatious way that meant 
a life sacrifice little realized even by those 
who knew him best. 


These were the qualities which endeared 
him to his classmates and those he loved. 
His going leaves a blank in their lives 
which can never be filled. I. H. W. 


Honor President Emeritus Eliot of 
Harvard on Ninetieth Birthday 

The nineticth birthday of Charles W. 
Eliot, the honored President Emeritus of 
Harvard University, which occurred on 
March 20, was observed by a public 
meeting at Harvard, attended by a great 
number of President Eliot’s admirers, ìn- 
cluding representatives from many of the 
educational institutions in this country. 
Messages of felicitation were presented by 
the Governing Boards, Faculties and Al- 
umni of Harvard and by Chief Justice 
Taft as the representative of the American 
public. 


A committee composed of MHrcsident 
James R. Angell of Yale, President John 
Grier Hibben of Princeton and President 
Butler of Columbia was named to receive 
and ass¢mble_ congratulatory messages 
from the Universities- of this and other 
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countries, which were arranged in a bound 
volume and presented at the public meet- 
ing held yesterday. 

Presidegt Butler’s letter on behalf of 
Columbia was as follows: 

“On behalf of Columbia University in 
the City of New York, its teachers, its 
administrative officers, its students and its 
body of alumni, I wish to record our sense 
of obligation to Charles W. Eliot for his 
long years of leadership in the public life 
of the nation. His powerful mind, accu- 
rate in its processes and unswerving in its 
integrity, has touched and = illuminated 
human interests of many different kinds. 
His unfailing courage, his power of mov- 
ing and convincing speech, and his willing- 
ness to accept unpopular conclusions when 
they follow from well supported premises, 
have brought him distinction, influence and 
esteem in unstinted measure from his 
fellow Americans of every sort and kind. 


“The life of these United States is fuller 
and richer and the thought of the Amer- 
ican people is clearer because of the fact 
that Mr. Eliot has lived and worked so 
long among us. It has been his happy 
fate to put on the garment of immortality 
while that of this mortal life is still 
happily upon his shoulders. 


“NICHOLAS Murray BUTLER, 


President.” 


ee 


Columbia to Aid in New Edition of 
Tocqueville 

France will celebrate in a few years the 
centenary of the first great book written 
in Europe on the fundamental principles 
of political life in the United States and 
the psychology of the American people. 
This book was “Democracy in America.” 
by Tocqueville. Since the appearance of 
this book, the democratic principle has 
been greatly devel sped in the United States 
along the lines ind:cated by Tocqueville 
and has even extended tc France. For this 
reason, France has conceived the idea of 
re-publishing this famous book of Tocque- 
ville, and offering it to the United States 
with various additions and commentaries 
which will show how the prognostications 
of the French writer have been verified. 


The edition, which is to be the contmon 
work of American and French professors, 
has been placed under the patronage of 
President Butler, and M. Paul Appell, 
Dean (Recteur) of the University of Paris. 
Two parallel committees have been ap- 
pointed to prepare the publication: one at 
Columbia, composed of Professor F. J. E. 
Woodbridge, Dean of the Graduate Facul- 
ties; Professor Howard L Mcsain, of 
the Department of Public Law; Professor 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, of the Department of 
History; and Frederick  Coykendall, 
Trustee of the University, representing the 
University; the other at the University 
of Paris. Coville, Director of Higher In- 
struction and Historian; Petit-Dutaillis, 


Director of the Office des Universités, and 
Historian; Roland-Marcel, administrator 
of the Bibliothèque Nationale; de La 
Pradelle, Professor of the Faculté de 
droit; Emile Bourgeois, Professor of His- 
tory in the Faculté des Lettres; Cestre, 
Professor of American civilization in the 
Faculté des Lettres; and Henry Lapauze, 
Director of La Kenaissance politique et 
littéraire, 

In 1917, M. Henry Lapauze published in 
his review, Hommage des Artistes at des 
Ecrivains français aux Etats-Unis d'Amér- 
ique, and he has now offered to take charge 
of the future edition of Tocqueville. 


M. Fortunat Strowski, Professor at the 
University of Paris and Visiting Professcr 
at Columbia, is the promoter of this edi- 
tion and will serve as intermediary between 
the two committees. 


Columbiana Receives Valuable Old 
Society Badges 


Aside from the acquisition of the im- 
portant tract described in last weck’s issue 
of Tne News, the most salient gift to Co- 
lumbiana in the last two months is the 
Philolexian badge of J. F. Minard, 1825, 
presented by E. A. Cardozo, '99. Like the 
old Peithologian badge described in Janu- 
ary, it 1s apparently the original form of 


the Society's emblem, being larger than the 
later badge, and simply fashioned in plain 
silver. These two pins, complementing each 
other, take us back very nearly to the be- 
ginnings of organized literary activities in 
Columbia. Cardozo gives also programmes 
of the Students’ Semi-Annual of 1868, 1869, 
and 1872; an 1825 Commencement card 
with a list of the members graduated: the 
invitation and two cards of the Philo- 
lexian Semi-Annual of 1852; a volume of 
Philolexian Treasury accounts; and, with 
M. H. Cardozo, '01, Commencement pro- 
grammes of 1868, 1869, 1870; a Com- 
mencement card of 1871; and Law School 
Commencement programmes of 1869, 1871, 
and 1872. . 

From Dr. J. Norman Henry of Phila- 
delphia comes a large reproduction of the 


bill of the Drury Lane Theater perform- 
ance of April 27, 1763, for the benefit of 
the Colleges of Philadelphia and New 
York (described in the News of February 
12, 1915). The first constitution of the 
Class of ’82, written by N. M. Butler, and 
the Senior ’82 consitution, a document 
which caused great commotion in its day, 
together with the ’82 Dinner menu of 1885, 
come from E. R. Greene, Class Secretary, 
who adds a copy of the famous ’82 Co- 
lumbiad. Robert Barbour, '71, gives the 
Songs of '71 and a compendium of Class 
information. E. S. Brownson, Jr., ’92, 
contributes a number of press clippings on 
Columbia plays and numbers of the Blue 
and White. Mrs. Lawrence sends the First 
Decennial Report of 1878 Mines, from the 
effects of B. B. Lawrence; and Lemuel 
Whitaker, ’81, adds to his previous gifts a 
sct of ’81 class photographs and further 
material relating to the Philadelphia Alum- 
ni Club. 

Room 307 Library, so long the home of 
Columbiana, 1s shortly to become the office 
of the Clerk of the Trustees. By reason 
of this change, the collection is to be much 
more conveniently housed in Room 108, 
on the ground floor of the Library; and 
it is hoped that, having no longer to climb 
laborious flights of stairs, the Alumni may 
be moved to inspect it oftener. 

With this move comes the need for some 
necessary furnishing—a flat-top desk and 
typewriter stand—for which no funds are 
available. If any alumnus has such ar- 
ticles not in use, he ts invited to deserve 
well of his fellows by contributing them 
for Columbiana purposes.—R. A. 


Best Varsity Show Since War, Says 
News Critic 

“Old King’s,” the eighteenth annual pro- 
duction of the Columbia University Play- 
ers, ended a successful run at the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria on Saturday night after 
playing to crowded houses for five eve- 
nings and one matinee. This was the 
best Varsity Show since the war and was 
a credit to the University in every particu- 
lar. 


Taking several of our famous students 
of olden days, their chief rivals and some 
well-known local New York celebrities of 
a by-gone generation as the principal 
characters, the authors wove about them 
a plot equalling if not surpassing in inten- 
sity that particular feature of the tradi- 
tional musical comedy. The introduction 
of two characters, Anachronism and her 
daughter Errata, two important attendants 
on every historical play, made it possible 
to inject many modern gags, which in- 
creased the enjoyment of the spectators 
in every scene. While the music did not 
have a lilting quality to it which made 
the audience whistle any of the tunes as it 
left, it was sufficiently catchy to maintain 
the general high level of the whole show. 
This isc not \a\serious criticism, but we 
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have in mind previous songs like “Old 
Chartreuse” and “The Legend of the Wil- 
low,” which kept the campus humming for 
years. The costuming was very elaborate 
and tasteful. 


A decided improvement was the dancing, 
and the “ponies” gave an exhibition which 
would have done credit to many a Broad- 
way show. Their performance indicated 
that they had put in many faithful hours 
of practice and they were greeted with 
salvos of applause after each appearance. 
There 1s nothing funnier than the gasp of 
astonishment that emanates from a Var- 
sity show audience immediately after the 
chorus first opens its collective mouth 
to sing—the contrast between feminine 
beauty and masculine vocal expression is 
always fully expected but seemingly 
momentarily forgotten, and the sudden re- 
minder that those women are men after 
all is always good for the heartiest laugh 
of the evening. 

We liked the acting of Phillips, as 
Errata, best of all. Culbert as Anachron- 
ism ran him a close second, although he 
had little to do. Both of the leading lad- 
ies, Eddins as Betty Schuyler, and Fow- 
ler as Peggy Van Rensellacr, were expert 
in their portrayals. Maybee, in the lead- 
ing male role, was the best of the men. 
Ted Shane, as Dame Fraunces, repeated 
his success of last year, and was a very 
funny old woman who had a good bit of 
trouble with her now famous old hus- 
band. 

We like to see a Varsity Show that 
clings so tenaciously to Columbia. Fortu- 
nately strict historical fact was distorted, 
but as has already been indicated “Old 
King’s” enabled no one to pass an exam- 
ination on Revolutionary history, but it 
did make possible a series of very gay 
evenings. T: Lk, 


ed 


Report on New Examination Methods 
in Current Issue of Law Review 


The March number of the Columbia Law 
Review contains as its principal feature 
a report om the measurement of law school 
work by Professor Wood of Columbia 
University, which gives the results of a 
study of examination methods made by 
him in co-operation with the Faculty of 
the Law School and of experiments with a 
new type of examination in several law 
school subjects. This report is prefaced 
by Dean Harlan F. Stone, ’98L, in a brief 
foreword. While it should be of interest 
to members of the legal profession, it will 
have a much wider interest than the usual 
article published by the Review. Reprints 
will be available for educators and others 
who may wish to secure the article. The 
other articles in the number are by James 
N. Rosenberg, 95, 98L, who carries for- 
ward a discussion on corporate reorgani- 
zation begun in 1917, and by Porter R. 
Chandler, who writes on Praemunire and 


the Habeas Corpus Act considered in con- 
nection with the Irish deportations in 
1922. 

The book reviews are by Noel T. Dow- 
ling, “LIAM, ’12L, of the Columbia Law 
School, who reviews Collier: “The Law 
and Practice of Bankruptcy”; by Joseph 
Henry Cohen, ’19, ’21L, who reviews “The 
Growth of American Administrative 
Law’; and by Richard R. B. Powell, 
"IZAM, 7’14L, who reviews Aron: “Digest 
of New York Real Property Law.” The 
usual departments are devoted to Notes, 
Current Legislation and Recent Decisions. 


Personal Reminiscences of 1906 Boll 
Weevil at Cornell Game 


flossie the boll weevil 1s my name 1 come 
from dixie 1 was an uninvited guest at 
the cornell game saturday night thats what 
i want to tell about we that is bob mac- 
beth ted prentis frank fackenthal george 
moore gus eimer sam bollister went in 
teds car 1 nearly fell in the soup at the cuc 
1 had a good time frank isnt he the secre- 
tary of the university or the college or 
something nearly exterminated me with his 
weight that hollister guy was in his lap 
and weighs a ton frank is heavier too since 
he came back from the south they all 
laughed to see him with his Ieg in gus lap 
and gus in georges and bob in front with 
ted looking like the boss as if ted was the 
chauffeur well we arrived safe and you 
know what happened to cornell i got a 
crush on their captain al wiemann the 
coffee man joined us and sat next to me 
frank got officially dinnified ups and says 


i wont sit with you fellers where i cant 
project my personality from the front row 
in the middle of the court 1 believe in 
publicity and he is right some head he 
has and everybody likes him and 1906 is 
proud of its foremost member when he 
sees this he'll want to subscribe the balance 
of the louvain library fund kippie was 
there too we saw you kippie as you crossed 
the court is europe all right now as 1 
started to say al made only one remark 
contrary to his custom he said hot dog 
he didnt get a chance to open his mouth 
because he sat behind a wild boy who was 
yelling his head off come on you dock old 
boy etceter and ted wouldnt take off his 
fur coat 1 guess he thought theyd steal 
it and he looked like the rock of gibralter 
and bob was just a serious man of affairs 
and sam didnt seem to know whether he 
should be still or noisy and george could 
say nothing but do you remember the way 
we used to play basketball etcetera and 
when the whistle blew and the game was 
over we all stood up on our hind legs and 
we sang sans souci as it never was sung 
before though 1 had to hold on to keep 
from slipping off teds shoulder when bob 
started to harmonize george says dont let 
coach deering take all the credit for beat- 
ing the ithaca team our enthusiasm the 
electronic waves as it were we shot out 
made strum dokerill manhyme kurchmire 
and wilsohn out-do themselves oh it was 
a grand evening but what 1 want to know 
is why didn’t ken and nevvie and ralph 
grant belmont sidney floyd ken and doug 
and ed and all the rest come too they 
dont know what they missed.—Anon. 


Twenty-nine Attend Annual Dinner of 1908 


A Reunion Dinner of the Class of 1908 
College and Science was held at the Co- 
lumbia University Club on the evening of 
March 6, 1924. A similar event held a 
year ago proved to be so successful that 
it was easy sailing to arrange for this 
gathering. 

The superintendent of the Club, Mon- 
sicur Maurice, realizing that 1908 was an 


important group, outdid himself in the. 


excellence of the cuisine. But the food 
was not the only enjoyment. Among other 
things we had Ray Perkins, 717, with us; 
and his entertainment was as. delightful as 
usual. Of course, Ray does not belong to 
a class as aged as 1908, but we made him 
one of us; and he fully justified the 
adoption. 

“Bill” Breck came over for the occasion 
from Philadelphia. He admitted that he 
felt a sense of relief in visiting a free city 
after emerging from the confines ruled 
over by General Butler. 

“Ed” Borchard, now Professor of Law 
at Yale, left his academic character in New 
Haven to return to his classmates, and 
Ernest Griffin, mayor of Tarrytown, also 


descended from the dignity of public office 
to enter into the spirit of the reunion. | 


Plans were discussed for another Re- 
union of the Class in June at Commence- 
ment, Fred Byrne gracefully acting as 
bagman. 


, 


“Prexy” Fowler allowed Harold Con- 
tent to harangue the assembled guests on 
the Alumni Fund and also on the ALUMNI 
News. Whether the sentiments thus vehe- 
mently expressed took root in the hearts 
of the listeners, remains to be determined 
hereafter. 


All in all, it was an excecdingly pleasant 
reunion. Nobody was rendered at all un- 
comfortable by the consideration of the 
fact that the lawyers of the Class pre- 
dominated numerically. 


Those present were: Baland, Banks, 
Bode, Borchard, Brandley, Breck, Byrne, 
Content, Earle, Eastman, Fowler, Griffin, 
Holslag, Jaques, Johnston, Kobbe, Kraus, 
Mackenzie, Marshall, Regensburger, Rock- 
wood, Shimmon, Sloane, Snook, Stix, 
F. R. Swartwout, Van Tine, R. L. White 
and B. Df Wise! H. A. C. 
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1909 to Present Fifteenth Year Gift 
to Columbia 

Meeting together after the monthly class 
lunch of March 5, the combined classes of 
1909 College and Science devoted consid- 
erable time and thought to plans for this 
year’s Commencement reunion, which will 
mark their fifteenth year away from 
Morningside. John Hanrahan is to he 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
the activities appropriate to the mature 
age of the class, and it is intended that 
the class members join in giving a useful 
and acceptable gift to the University, the 
nature of which is being closely guarded 
by the officers responsible for the sug- 
gestion. It is likely that a special com- 
mittee will be established for completing 
plans and collecting the necessary funds. 


As the terms of office of the President 
and his assistants expire this year, Ryan 
has appointed the following nominating 
committee to suggest successors: William 
H. Brown, Jr., chairman, Pelham S. Bis- 
sell, George Brokaw Compton, Lester H. 


Spalding, Charles H. Howe and Robert 
Schwarz. Elections will ke held at the 


meeting occurring in conjunction with the 
Commencement reunion. It is expected 
that the class historian will put in some 
active hours between now and that date 
and will be prepared to bring the class up 
into current history at that time. 


As there was no active proponent of the 
soldier bonus present at this class lunch- 
eon, acrimonious discussion on that subject 
was lacking. George Brokaw Compton, 
however, described in an interesting way 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated the events 
listed below will be held at the Colum- 
bia University Club, 4 West Forty-third 
Street. Telephone, Longacre 8200. 

Tuespay, Marcu 25. 
Law Alumni Association. 


Monthly Luncheon. 
115 Broadway. 


Regular 
Lawyers’ Club, 
l p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 20. 


Board of Directors of 
Federation. 
6.00 p. m. 


Alumni 
Meeting. 


the 


Dinner and 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2. 
Colorado Alumni Club. Annual Din- 
ner, Denver. 

Class of 1909. Regular Monthly luncheon. 
12.30 p. m. 
Class of 1913. 
6.45 p. m. 


Dinner and Meeting. 


FRIDAY., APRIL 4. 

Class of 1912 College, Science and Fine 
Arts. Regular Monthly Luncheon. 
Stewart's Restaurant, 30 Park Place, 
New York. 12.30 p. m. 

Saturpay, May 3. 

Class of 1878. Annual Dinner. 


some of his experiences at Nyack, Leonia, 
Ardsley and contiguous parts, when ad- 
dressing audiences of the American Legion 
in favor of the bonus, and endeavoring to 
tell them where they got off. 

Those present at this gathering included 
Oscar S. Blinn, William H. Brown, Jr., 
W. Morgan Carpenter, Charles Rivers 
Carroll, George Brokaw Compton, Charles 
Henry Howe, Eugene E. Kelly, Freeman 
Winner Kennedy, James Hoyt Kerley, 


William A. Kimbel, Stanley Royal Os- 
born, W. H. Dannat Pell, M. Townsend 
Rice, John J. Ryan, Herbert S. Schoon- 
maker, Robert Schwarz, Harold S. 
Schultz, Lester Holt Spalding, and 
George Ernest Strehan. 


Judge Learned Hand to Speak at 
Lawyers’ Luncheon, March 25 
luncheons 
will be 


The second of the series of 
of the Law Alumni Association 
held at the Lawyers’ Club, 115 Broadway, 
New York, on Tuesday, March 25. 1924, 
starting at one p. m. sharp. It is the plan 
of the Luncheon Committee to continue 
the practice of making these affairs last 
not longer than one hour, so that ad!ourn- 
ment will be had promptly at 2 p. m. 

The Honorable Learned Hand, United 
States District Judge for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, will be a guest at the 
luncheon and will speak briefly on the 
work of a Federal Court Judge. Charles 
C. Burlingham, ‘811, Second Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Association, will preside. 

The cost of the luncheon will be $1.45 
per cover, payable at the door, and is open 
ta members of the Association and their 
friends. 


Recent Publications 


12PhD—William Heard Kilpatrick: 
“Source Book in the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation.” Macmillan. 

’17Hon—Paul Elmer More: “Hellen- 
istic Philosophies.” Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. $3.00. 
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The Letter Box 


On the Death of Baron Korff 
To the Editor: 


The officers, students and friends of the 
University were shocked to learn of the 
sudden death of Baron Serge A. Korff, 
Professor of History, in Washington, 
D. C.. on March 7. Professor Kortf leit 
the University in health and 
spirits on Thursday and died the following 
afternoon, after a stroke of apoplexy and 
only two hours’ illness. 

The loss to the Department of History 
and to Columbia University is as great as 
It is startling in its suddenness. Professor 
Kortf received an exceptionally full and 
valuable training as a scholar in his native 
country, Russia. and won his doctorate by 
studies at the universities of Petrograd and 
Dorpat. He published in Russian “The 
History of the Russian Nobility from 1762 
to 1855” (1906) and “British Colonies and 
Colonization” (1914). His legal training 
was recognized by appointments as pro- 
fessor of Russian law and the history of 
law at the universities of Petrograd and 
Helsingfors. His charm of personality, 
as well as his wide and accurate knowl- 
edge of world politics, was made use of by 
his country in its diplomatic service. His 
executive capacity and his reputation for 
fair-mindedness made appropriate his des- 
ignation as lieutenant governor of Finland. 
Valuable in all these relations was his 
extraordinary command of languages, 
which, added to his attractive personal 
qualities, made him at home everywhere. 

On coming to America about six years 
ago when driven from home by the Bol- 
shevik uprising, he was strikingly success- 
ful in making an immediate adjustment to 
his new environment. He lectured before 
scores of universities and colleges through- 
out the country, so that his academic ac- 
quaintance soon became broader than that 
of most scholars born and educated in the 
United States. His lectures before the 
Williamstown Institute of Politics are pre- 
served in his “Russia’s Foreign Relations 
During the Last Half Century” (1922), 
and those at Northwestern University in 
his “Aristocracy and Revolution.” He 
gave courses in the Georgetown Univer- 
sity, in the School of Foreign Service, 
and in Johns Hopkins University. Brown 
University honored itself in being the first 
to bestow upon him the degree of LL.D., 
though had his career not been stopped 
short so tragically there is no doubt that 
other universities soon would have fol- 
lowed. Everywhere he was received with 
the courtesy appropriate to a distinguished 
scholar; he lett behind not only admirers 
but warm friends. He understood Amer- 
ica and was committed to its best pur- 
poses, showing a fine discrimination as to 
what was good as well as a stcadtast zeal 
to forward it. 


excellent 


On July Ist of last year he was appointed 
Professor of History at Columbia and 
took up his duties with the prospect of 
long service to our University in the field 
of the history of Eastern Europe. His 
students were impressed by his insight and 
his clarity in presentation and soon shared 
the enthusiasm of his colleagae:. It is 
safe to say that he would FÞz;> made 
Columbia a resort for the growing number 
of those interested in his special subject, 
and would have made himself a prominent 
figure in the history of the University. 
Last summer when he delivered a course 
of lectures at the Academy of Interna- 
tional Law at the Hague, quite fully re- 
ported in American newspapers, our fac- 
ulties took pride in his reputation, which 
already lent distinction to our University. 
Yet in this sudden taking off both faculty 
and students find it difficult to consider 
the loss to Columbia in its corporate and 
permanent sense, so keen is the general 
sense of bereavement of a friend. 


Dixon Ryan Fox, '11, 717 Ph.D. 


The Faculty Bookshelf 

Otis W. Caldwell, Director of the Lin- 
coln School, and Stuart O. Curtis have 
recently written a very interesting book 
on education, which is a message of en- 
couragement from the past to the present. 
“Then and Now in Education” is the title 
of this work, which is published by the 
World Book Company of Yonkers. It 
gives us an opportunity to look at school 
conditions in Boston in 1845 through the 


Columbia Alumni Fund Class Report 
As of March 15, 1924 


Classes leading in number of sub- 
scribers for current year. 

Fund No. of 

Class Representative Subscribers 
1920...... Frederick P. Benedict.... 59 
1916...... John D. Craven......... 49 
1919...... Walter Neale ........... 41 
1923...... J. Stuart Blundell....... 36 
[D22 ennan W. Leo Johnson ........ 35 
1914...... W. Kenneth Watkins.... 30 
1896P&S .W. J. Mersereau........ 30 
1909...... John Hanrahan ........ 29 
1917Law..Benjamin H. Bartholow. 29 
1918...... Edward McGarvey ..... 28 


Classes leading in amount subscribed 
for current year. 


Amount 

Subscribed 
1903*..... Barent Lefferts ....... $5,545 
12904Law.. Frank A. Dillingham. 700 
1891... John G. Neeser....... 663 
1881... H. F. Nordeman ..... 655 
1894...... Archibald Douglas ... 561 
1897 asats John J. Bellman...... 505 
1884Mines.Abram S. Post....... 499 
1895 Mines.A. Terry Post........ 437 
1896Law..Henry A. Uterhart.... 420 
1890 Mines.Charles H. Hart...... 400 


*(Includes a special gift). 


Note—AIll subscriptions are listed in 
full to the credit of each class to which 
a subseriber belongs. 


cyes of the educational authorities of that 
day, and thus indirectly to sce ourselves 
as Horace Mann would see us, were he 
to return to American schools after an 
absence of seventy-tive years. A com- 
parison between the schools of today and 
of the past based on valid scientific evi- 
dence. Price, $2.20. 


“The Oral Study of Literature,” has 
been written by Algernon Tassin, who 
has been for a number of years Professor 
of Oral English in Columbia University. 
This book presents material for a college 
course in English, which seeks to combine 
with elocution the results of a course in 
written composition. Knopf. Price, $2.25. 


Helen R. Hull, Assistant Professor of 
English at Columbia, has written “Quest,” 
a novel. The theme is reminiscent of 
Tarkington’s “Alice Adams,” but the tech- 
nique is less subtle. We are surfeited 
with realism these days, and this descrip- 
tion of a young girl combating the handi- 
caps of a drab, vulgar and unhappy home 
environment until she emerges self reliant 
is unquestionably well done. Macmillan. 
Price, $2.00. 

James Harvey Robinson, former Pro- 
fessor of History, has written another 
interesting book, to follow his “Mind in 
the Making.” The new title is “Human- 
izing of Knowledge.” He shows how we 
have fallen into the pitfalls of specializa- 
tion so that science is in danger of losing 
touch with the ordinary man and woman, 
and he shows with equal fairness the mis- 
takes in the ordinary person's attitude 
toward scientific knowledge. Doran. Price, 


$1.50. 


Alfred Dwight Foster Hamlin, Pro- 
fessor of the History of Architecture, has 
recently written a book entitled a “History 
of Ornament: Renaissance and Modern.” 
It is a companion and sequel to Professor 
Hamlin’s previously published volume on. 
“Ancient and Medieval Ornament,” and is 
published by the Century Company. Price, 
$5.00. 


David Eugene Smith, Professor of 
Mathematics, has written a béok on “The 
Progress of Arithmetic in the Last Quar- 
ter of a Century.” For teachers of arith- 
metic primarily, and for their pride’s sake, 
they should read it. Ginn. Price 72c. 

John Bassett Moore, Judge of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, and 
Hamilton Fish Professor of International 
Law and Diplomacy at Columbia, was the 
University Day orator at the University of 
Pennsylvania on Washington's Birthday, 
February 22. He spoke on the career of 
George Washington. Judge Moore also 
received an—honorary degree from Penn- 
svivania—on—University Day. 
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Varsity Five Defeats Yale and Wins Second Place in League 


Varsity Basketball Schedule 


Columbia 39, Brooklyn Poly. 11. 
Columbia 25, Rutgers 21. 
Columbia 37, West Point 20. 
Columbia 41, Wesleyan 20. 
Columbia 34, Annapolis 23. 
Columbia 30, Rochester 27. 
Columbia 23, Colgate 18. 
Columbia 26, Pennsylvania 19. 
Columbia 32, Princeton 24. 
Columbia 20, Dartmouth 21. 
Columbia 28, Harvard 22. 
Columbia 32, N. Y. U. 27. 
Columbia 25, Yale 15. 
Columbia 19, Cornell 24. 
Columbia 18, Dartmouth 20. 
Columbia 17, Princeton 24. 
Columbia 22, Pennsylvania 14. 
Columbia 24, Cornell 19. 
Columbia 24, Yale 21. 


The basketball team brought its season 
to a close on Friday evening, March 14, 
at New Haven by a 24 to 21 victory over 
Yale. This assures Columbia of second 
place in the Intercollegiate Basketball 
League which the varsity may have to 
share with Princeton if the Tigers win 
from Dartmouth. Cornell has captured 
the championship. 

The winning of the final three games on 
the schedule against Pennsylvania, Cornell 
and Yale amply justified the dismissal of 
Lou Farer and the benching of Arnold 
Lustig. This change in the line-up inci- 
dently greatly added to the effectiveness of 
Sam Strom at forward, and due to the 
marked increase in team work, he has been 
able to equal his basket shooting of the 
first seven League games on the schedule 
in these final games. 

In the Yale game, Capt. Cortlandt Wil- 
son was injured and had to take to 
crutches. He was later sent to the Uni- 
versity infirmary. 

Coach Joe Deering used the same line-up 
against Yale which had won from Penn 
and Cornell. The team played champion- 
ship basketball throughout the first half, 
the period ending with the score 17 to 5 in 
Columbia's favor. 

In the second half, Yale let loose a terri- 
fic and desperate attack and in the first 
two minutes of play, made 4 baskets on 
long shots from the centre of the floor. 
~The Columbia plavers soon caught their 
bearings and depended mainly upon a 
defensive game for the remainder of the 
period. 
© Kirchmeyer was assigned to cover Pite, 
the brilliant forward, and held him score- 
less in the 13 minutes that Pite played. 


Strom and Suisman were the high scor- 
ers of the game, both men contributing 
nine points to their team’s score. 


The Varsity summary follows: 


COLUMBIA (24) Positions YALE (21) 
Strom L.F. Pite 
Dockerill R.F. Suisman 
Mannheim Centre Luman 
Wilson L.G. Haas 
Kirchmeyer R.G. Giblin 


Goals from Floor: Columbia—Strom (3), Dock- 
erill (2), Mannheim (2). Kirchmeyer (2). Yale— 
Suisman (4), Haas (2), Giblin (2), Stevens. Foul 


Goals: Columbia—Kirchmeyer, 3 out of 6; Strom, 
3. Yale—Luman, 2 out of 3; Suisman, 1 out of 
3. Substitutions: Yale—-Stevens for Pite. Co- 


lumbia—Donaldson for Wilson, 
Dockerill, Dockerill 
Hastings, Cornell. 


) Springhorn for 
for Springhorn. Umpire — 
Referee—O'Brien, St. John’s. 


The Yale freshmen beat the Columbia 
freshmen in a preliminary game by a score 
of 33 to 29. This ends the frosh basket- 
Dall season. 


Joe Deering left for his home in Wash- 
ington, D. C., immediately following the 
game. 


Water Polo Team Heads League 


Ed Kennedy's swimming and water polo 
squads broke even with the University of 
Pennsylvania on Friday might in the Co- 
lumbia pool. The swimmers lost by a score 
of 42 to 20 and the water polo team 
swamped the Red and the Blue by a score 
of 76 to 17. 

The water polo team has vet to meet 
defeat and now holds the leadership of the 
League. The overwhelming defeat of 
Penn is remarkable in view of the fact 
that a water polo game lasts but 16 
minutes. 

Columbia did not take a = single first 
place in the swimming meet. Harburger 
managed to gain a dead heat with Rheim 
in the breast stroke. 


50-Yard Swim—Won by Holst, Pennsylvania; 
Solomon, Columbia, second; Wacker, Columbia, 
third. Time, 0.25-3-5, , 

Fancy Diving—Won by Schissel, Pennsylvania, 
98.76 points; Vergerson. Columbia, 85.28 points, 
second; Peterson, Columbia, 79.30 points, third. 

440-Yard Swim—Won by Chace, Pennsylvania; 
Holstein. Columbia, second; Hanna, Pennsylvania, 
third. Time, 5.53 2-5. 

150-Yard Backstroke Swim—Won by Wilson, 
Pennsylvania; Millison, Columbia, second; Walk- 
er, Columbia, third. Time, 1,57 4-5. 

200-Yard Breast Stroke Swim—Dead heat be- 
tween Rheim, Pennsylvania, and Harburger, Co- 
lumbia; Fox, Pennsylvania, third. Time, 3.00 4-5. 

100-Yard Swim—Won by Holst, Pennsylvania; 
Solomon, Columbia, second; Wacker, Columbia, 
third. Time, 1.00 2-5. 

200-Yard Relay Swim—Won by Pennsylvania 
(Richards, Chace, Wilson. Holst); Columbia 
(Walker, Kneibel, Raymond, Solomon), second. 
Time, 1.45. 


Score—Pennsylvyania, 42; Columbia, 20. 


COLUMBIA (77) Position PENN (18) 
Mindlin Centre Lesser 

nce Forward Sutherland 
O’Grady Forward Wilson 
Cox Back Gardner 
Schrauff Back Cowlback 

udd Goal Marien 


Scores—Touch goals: Columbia, 
Ince (4), Cox, Coen, Hirsch. hrown Goals— 
Columbia, Mindlin, Reilly; Pennsylvania, Gard- 
ner (3), Sutherland. Goals from Foul—Columbia, 
Mindlin; Pennsylvania, Gardner (3), Sutherland 
(3). Substitutions—Columbia: Coen for O’Grady, 
Freiss for Cox, Van Wyck for Ince, O'Grady for 
Coen, Cox for Freiss, Ince for Cox, Hirsch for 
Ince. Pennsylvania: Hoffman for Marien, Hanna 
for Sutherland, Marien for Hoffman, Sutherland 
for Hanna. Time of Halves—8 minutes. Referee 
—William Schrauf, New York A. C. 


Mindlin (7), 


The tennis team which last year enjoyed 
such a successful season has a difficult 
schedule ahead. The first match will be 
with the Richmond Country Club at Rich- 
mond, Va., on April 17. The southern 
trip will include matches with George 
Washington University, Naval Academy, 
Baltimore Country Club, Norfolk Country 
Club and the Dunbarton Country Club. 

Many of the colleges met last year have 
been dropped. The annual meetings with 
Yale, Harvard and Princeton again have 
been arranged. 

Frank T. Anderson, ’25, is captain of the 
team. Dick Marshall, ’25, and Jerry Lang, 
"25, are the other experienced men avail- 
able for the team. | 


The sophomores are now leading the 
inter-class basketball league by virtue of 
their defeat of the senior team on Monday 
afternoon of a week ago. 


Andy Coakley has cut his baseball squad 
down to 25 men and is now looking for- 
ward to the first chance of getting out on 
South Field. The diamond is in. good 
condition. VIQIEES 


Fencers Win 


The fencing team had an easy time win- 
ning from Norwich University of Vermont 
by a score of 14 to 1, last week. Hardy 
of the Vermont team won from Van 
Winkle of Columbia in an epee match, 
saving his team from a shutout. 


The summaries follow: 


FOILS—RBParrett, Columbia, defeated Orr, Nor- 
wich, 5—1; Fuertes, Columbia, defeated Bassett, 
Norwich, 5-1; Blocmer, Columbia, detcated Hilton, 
Norwich, 5—0; Barrett, Columbia, defeated Bas- 
sett, Norwich, 5—1; Fuertes, Columbia, defeated 
Orr, Norwich, 5—4; Barrett. Columbia, defeated 
Hilton, Norwich, 5—1; Bloomer, Columbia, de- 
feated Bassett, Norwich, 5--3; Fuertes. Columbia, 
defeated Hilton, Norwich, 5-~-0; Bloomer, Colum- 
bia, defeated Orr, Norwich, 5—3. 

Foils score—Columbia, 9; Norwich. 0. 

SABERS—RBell, Columbia, defeated Bassett, 
Norwich, 5—2; Silberblatt. Columbia. deteated 
Handy, Norwich, 5—4; Silberblatt, Columbia, de- 
feated Bassett, Norwich, 5—3; Beil, Columbia, de- 
feated Handy, Norwich, 5—3. 

Sabers score—Columbia, 4; Norwich, 0. 

EPEE- -Bloomer, Columbia, defeated Handy, 
Norwich, 1-0; Handy, Norwich, defeated Van 
Winkle, Columbia, 1—0. 

Epee score—Columbia, 1; Norwich, 1. 

Total score—Columbia, 14; Norwich, 1. 


The fencers went to Annapolis on Satur- 
day, March 15, and defeated the strong 
Navy team by a score of 9 to 8. Colum- 
bia won 6 of the foils matches, 1 saber 
encounter and 2 of the epee bouts. 


The summary follows: 


FOILS—Stubbs, Navy, defeated Barrett, Co- 
lumbia, 5 to 4; Fuertes, Columbia, defeated McDill, 
Navy, 5 to 4; Bloomer, Columbia, defeated Grand- 
field. Navy, 5 to 3; Block, Columbia, defeated 
McDill, Navy, 5 to 3; Bloomer, Columbia, defeated 
Stubbs, Navy, 5 to 1; Grandfield, Navy, defeated 
Fuertes, Columbia, 5 to 4; Bloomer, Columbia, 
defeated McDill, Navy, 5 to 3; Block, Columbia, 
defeated Grandfield. Navy. 5 to 4; Stubbs, Navy, 
defeated Fuertes, Columbia, 5 to 2. 


EPEE—Calloway, Navy, defeated Vanwinkle. 
Columbia; Bloomer, Columbia, defeated Fletcher, 
Navy; Fletcher, Navy, defeated Fuertes, Columbia; 
Calloway, Navy, defeated Bioomer, Columbia. 


SABRE—Woodyard, Navy, defeated Barrett, 
Columbia, 5 to 3; Bell, Columbia, defeated Eskil- 
son, Navy, 5 to 2; Bell, Columbia, defeated Wouxl- 
yard, Navy, 5 to 2; Price, Navy, defeated Barrett, 
Columbia, ‘5 to 1 


The spring football practice will start 
on March 27 and run for five weeks under 
the supervision of Percy D. Haughton and 
a corps of assistants. Many of the veterans 
are now members of other squads and will 
not be there when P. D. starts the ball 
rolling again. 


The crews are out on the water, having 
deserted the crew galleries at the beginning 
of the week. The squad will be attracting 
the attention of rowing critics throughout 
the East because of the change made in the 
matter of coaches. 


Franklin V. Brodil, ’23, has organized a 
four-oared crew which will enter the 
Olympic tryouts. Two other former Co- 
lumbia oarsmen, Lansing Van Houten, 
captain of the Varsity in 1921, and Irving 
Cooper, ’23, Varsity oarsman of three 
years’ standing, will row in the boat. 


The baseball candidates are working out 
daily in the gymnasium. The men probably 
will be out on South Field by the twentieth 
of the month. 


League Standing 


G W. L. Pct. 

Cornell ........... 100 8&8 2 800 

Columbia ........ 10 6 4 600 

Princeton ........ 9 5 4 556 

Dartmouth ........ 9 4 5 444 

EATER PEA 3 7 300 
AAAS 3 7 


Jy al 


. and merry twin boys.” 
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Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York. 
Mail ad- 
dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


(Telephone, Morningside 1400). 


’86L—Job E. Hedges, of 165 Broad- 
way, and William C. Demorest, ’81, of 
509 Fifth Avenue, have been elected Vice 
Presidents of the Lawyers’ Club. Dem- 
orest has also been elected Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Empire 
Bond and Mortgage Company, and re- 
elected for the fifteenth time, Chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the Irving 
Savings Bank. 

95, ’°97L—George R. Beach, who has 
been vacationing at Fort Meyers, Fla., 
since the middle of February, has re- 
turned to his home in Montclair, N. J. 
While strolling along ’neath the Florida 
trees, a cocoanut fell right at his feet 
and like the thoughtful person he always 
is, Beach rushed it to the Post Office, 
stamped it, put a couple of tacks in the 
address tag, and sent it to the Federa- 
tion Office. . . . The fun began when 
Bill Taylor, ’21, ’23L, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Federation, pried off the outer 
shell. The cocoanut was used to 
garnish a cake. . . It’s all gone. 

03, ’06L—Martin Charles Ansorge is 
a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, 67th Congress, representing the 
2lst New York district. He has been 
president of the Republican Club, Thir- 
teenth A. D., for the past seven years. 
Ansorge is an attorney, with offices in 
the Woolworth Building. (The above 
information was sent to us unsigned: 
but—well, such is fame. Ed.) 

’08—William H. Allen is selling books 
to college libraries and teachers all over 
the country, chiefly by mail. Allen 
writes, “Some of the mildly humorous 
remarks in my catalogs have been quoted 
by columnists, among them Christopher 
Morley, Keith Preston, and F. P. A. 
My other claims to fame are a brilliant 
little daughter, a dreamer named Charles. 
This protege of 
Dame Fortune is living at 3413 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

08, ’°14PhD—Edwin M. Borchard, Pro- 
fessor of International Law at Yale 
University, delivered a series of lectures 
on Economic and Political Factors in In- 
ternational Relations at the Community 
Church, Park Avenue and 34th Street. 
New York, on Februarv 28, March 6, 13 
and 20. He will deliver another lecture 
of the series on March 27, at Community 
Church. 

708, °11L—Walter G. Brandley was 
married to Miss Kathleen S. Forrest on 
November 11, 1923. Byrd D. Wise, ’08, 
'O9L, and Harold A. Content, ’08, 711L. 
were “accessories before the fact.” 
Brandley writes: “See Harold Content 
for his comment.” Will the gentleman 
please tell the court what he knows about 
it? 

’08— Following his graduation in 1908, 
Frank E. Burkhalter returned to his 
home in Texas and began his newspaper 
career as a local reporter on the Fort 
Worth (Texas) Record. He is now liv- 
ing in Nashville. Tennessee, being pub- 
licity director of the Baptist 75-Miullion 
Campaign, the forward program of 
Southern Baptists, embracing missions, 
education and benevolent work. In the 
summer of 1923 he attended the Baptist 
World Alliance at Stockholm. Sweden, 
as the representative of The Southern 


Baptists and reported the proceedings 
of the alliance for the Associated Press. 
In his “spare” time, Burkhalter is pub- 
licity director for the Southern Baptist 
Convention, and deacon and superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School in the 
First Baptist Church, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

08— Walter W. Cohn is First Vice- 
President of the Buffalo Real Estate 
Board, with real estate offices at 155 
Pearl Street, Buffalo, New York. For 
the past ten years he has been Chairman 
of the Local Alumni Committee for con- 
duct of the annual Columbia cross- 
country run for students of local high 
schools. 

08—Guyon L. C. Earle is “getting 
along” in the real estate business, at 358 
Fifth Avenue, New York. But, his fam- 
ily comes first. A daughter, Doris, is 
studying in a convent, and two other 
daughters, Rita and Marcia, nine and 
two and a half years of age respectively 
are at home, heavily chaperoned by 
“Dad.” At the end of Earle’s note was 
this: “1908-1924—16 years!’, which 
speaks for itself. 

’08— George B. Fine is in public school 
work in Camden, New Jersey, as a dis- 
trict supervisor. He says that all of 
South Jersey is humming with activity 
because of the wonderful suspension 
bridge that is being built between Phila- 
delphia and Camden. Fine’s address is 
137 East Irving Avenue, Merchantville, 
New Jersey. 

’708—G. Fred Gilbert, Pastor of the 
Seymour Methodist Church of Seymour, 
Missouri, has been in Seymour for four 
years and says that Columbia men seem 
to be much in demand and “wear well.” 
Part of his letter follows: “We as a 
church have the town opera house and 


CULLI 
Qlothing 


imCORPORATEO 


we Say yes or no as to what kind of en- 
tertainment goes on; in fact we furnish 
the recreation and amusement program.” 

08, °11L—Ernest Freeland Griffin was 
recently chosen President of the Tarry- 
town Bar Association, of which William 
C. Duell, ’05L, is Treasurer. Griffin is an 
attorney, with offices at 124 Main Street, 
Tarrytown, New York. 

708—R. S. MacE]wee is Commissioner 
of Foreign Trade and Port Development 
in the Charleston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Port of Charleston, S. C. His 
work is mostly “selling” the port of 
Charleston to the State of South Caro- 
lina. He writes: “This is interesting 
work, reanimating a port that has been 
sleeping three times as long as Rip Van 
Winkle.” 

’08—Peter J. McCoy is “still an assist- 
ant United States District Attorney for 
Southern District, New York, handling 
bucketing investigation and commercial 
frauds.” He is conducting a private 
practice of the law at 30 Church Street. 
His home is at 414 West 149th Street, 
New York City. 

’08—Irving P. Regensburger had the 
pleasure of renewing old memories when 
serving in the S. A. T. C. at Columbia. 
“It seemed like old times,” writes 
Regensburger, “to attend class again 
after ten years, in the same old halls... 
Have no new wife or baby to report, 
as I still love a la carte.” 

’08—In about ten years or more, Co- 
lumbia will have as a freshman one of 
“three of the finest bovs in any ten 
countries.” John E. Sloane is the father 
of the three, Thomas, aged 8, John, 6, 
and Peter, 1. Sloane is Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Consolidated Copper 
Mines Corporation at 15 Broad Street, 
New York. Any time away from his 


NGSWORTH 


Furnishings 


TWELVE EAST FORTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Dinner Suits 
$65 


Made up in imported 
Drapé with shawl col- 
lar or peak lapel. 


Sack Suits, Sport Suits 
(four-piece), Top Coats, 
Overcoats, Ulsters, Ches- 
terfields, and Furnishings. 
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boys or his business is taken up by 
American Legion work, producing plays 
as President of the Drama Guild of 
Orange, and injecting himself into vil- 
lage politics. Sloane lives at 314 Tillou 
Road, South Orange. 

08, "09A M—Fred H. Rindge has re- 
cently written significant articles for 
Current History, Our World, and other 
magazines. His article on “The Crisis 
of Europe’s Students” was recently 


| Riverdale Country School 
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If you have seen 
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it and read be- 
low: 
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BIA ALUMNUS AT A DIS- 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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2960 Broadway, New York 
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quoted in the Literary Digest. Rindge 
is Secretary of the Industrial Depart- 
ment, International Committee, Y. M. 
C. A. 

’C8—-L.ouis E. Wolferz is at present in 
Montpellier, France, from where he will 
travel to Vevey Swisse and then to Paris 
for the month of May. He returned 


from China for a vear’s furlough last 


June, went abroad to study in Novem- 
ber and expects to return to the United 
States in June. In August he will re- 
turn to the Peking University, Peking, 
China, where he teaches. Woltferz’ home 
address is 497 Hart Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

’08S—Samuel B. Balland, who served 
as Captain of Engineers during the late 
war, was recently made a major in the 
Otticers’ Reserve. As Sammy was the 
smallest man in his class (staturally or 
longitudinally speaking), he is quite 
anxious to prove his fighting prowess. 
“Oh, for another war!” says he. (Nay, 
nay, Sammy—wait until the Federation 
deficit is paid off.—Ed.) 

’08S— Ralph T. Hirsh, in a letter ex- 
pressing regret at inability to attend the 
08 dinner, has this to sav: “I am on my 
way to the Koskokwim, Alaska. Sailing 
from Seattle on February 23 for Seward, 
where I shall take the train for Nenana. 
From Nenana I take my dog sled on the 
800-mile trail to Koskokwim—so I'm 
sorry I cant be with you all at the 
dinner.” 

’08S—C. J. Holslag is Vice President 
and General Manager of the Electric 
Arc Cutting and Welding Company of 
Newark, New Jersey. He is also a 
member of the Board of Managers of 
the School of Mines Alumni Association. 

’08S— Douglas W. Jessup writes that 
his present position is Metallurgist, with 
the U. S. Smelting Company of Midvale, 
Utah. The following are extracts from 
his letter: “Have been smelting since 
January, 1913. From 1908 to 1913, fol- 
lowed the call of the wild and delved 
into mining. It was too wild, so drifted 
into smelting. Sought to get rich so 
chased the mining stock rainbow. Either 
the stock market or I had to go broke; 
the market didn't... . Have been mar- 
ried seven years. Acquired a better 
seven-eighths, two boys aged one and 
one-half and four vears (both Columbia 
prospects), an Essex, a pup, a mah jongg 
set and an even disposition. The latter 
is due to my wife... . Still like to read 
the ALUMNI News. ... Hope to visit the 
old stamping grounds in 1926.” 

’08S—Walter B. Johnston is holding 
down the job of secretary to the Aimer- 
ican Exporter, “a publication that travels 
all around the world in thirty days, sell- 
ing American made goods.” When he 
is not working at this, he is home doing 
strenuous work as secretary to his eleven 
months old dauguater, who is already 
voicing her opinions on such subjects as 
Woman Suffrage, Presidential candi- 
dates, ete. “By the time this young lady 
is ready for a higher education,” writes 
Johnston, “she will probably fre her 
secretary and look for a vounger man.” 

’08S-—A. M. MacCutcheon is married 
and the father of two boys, aged eleven 
and thirteen vears. MacCutcheon is 
Vice President and Chiet Engineer of 
the Reliance Electric and Engineering 
Company, at Cleveland, Ohio. He served 
in the Navy as a -enior grade Lieutenant 
during the war, on the U. S. S. Louisi- 
ana. His amusement is goli. 

’08S—Andrew W. Newberry left home 
shores last August in company of a 
friend (male), to hunt such big game as 
elephants, lions, leopards, ete., in Tan- 
ganvika Territory, Africa. At this. time 
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he has about finished his hunting ar: 
will soon make for Australia, where t: 
might go in for more of the same thin 
After Australia he will visit India, Chir. 
and Japan and land in San Francis 
some time in June. He expects to a- 
rive in New York City about the firs 
week of July. His business address i: ` 


Rector Street, New York. 
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Ludwig van Beethoven, of whom 

it has been said that he was the 
greatest of all musicians. A generation 
later was born the Steinway Piano, which 
is acknowledged to be the greatest of all 
pianofortes. What a pity it is that the 
greatest master could not himself have 
played upon the greatest instrument — 
that these two could not have been born 
together! Though the Steinway was de- 
nied Beethoven, it was here in time for 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have 
Prices: $875 and up, 


(): the 26th of March, 1827, died 


Liszt and Rubinstein, for Wagner, Berlioz 
and Gounod. And today, a still greater 
Steinway than these great men knew, 
responds to the touch of Paderewksi, 
Rachmaninoff and Hofmann. Such, in 
fact, are the fortunes of time, that today, 
this Instrument of the Immortals, 
this piano, more perfect than any 
Beethoven ever dreamed of, can be pos- 
sessed and played and cherished not only 
by the few who are the masters of music, 
but by the many who are its lovers. 


made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 
plus freight at points distant from New York. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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ALUMNI MAGAZINES.—Some interesting sta- 
tistics about the alumni magazines of the country have 
recently been made available in the News office. Figures 
and information were given for 84 periodicals—prac- 
tically all in America. Of this number 71 indicate that 
they are operated entirely by alumni, just as is the News. 
Seven do not give any facts about ownership, and in the 
case of the remaining six, the information is not clearly 
stated ; the News knows that in five cases out of the six 
the alumni are in direct control of the magazine. In 
only one instance is an “alumni” magazine published 
directly by the institution and that happens to be at a 
University where there are two magazines, the other of 
which is entirely in alumni hands. 

Of the total number there are seven bi-monthlies, ten 
weeklies, sixteen quarterlies, and forty-six monthlies. 
Five did not indicate their frequency of publication. 
Twenty-five were founded before the News, and five in 
the same year. Twenty-five are approximately the same 


physical size as the News, the others tending to what is 
known as the “old magazine” size, 514x8 inches. Thir- 
teen charge $3.00 per year for a subscription, and the 
News is in this group. Only eight charge more than 
this. Twelve run no advertising at all. In only thirty- 
two magazines does the proportion of advertising to 
reading matter and illustration equal or exceed 25 per 
cent. In twenty-eight cases only does the proportion of 
revenue received from advertising exceed 25 per cent. 
of the total revenue. In seven cases alumni magazines 
receive 50 per cent. or more of their revenue from 
advertising. 


All this indicates that subscriptions are now as always 
an exceedingly important item in the success of a paper. 


IN HONOR OF VAN AM.—The spirit of Van 
Am will revisit us at a special meeting of the Club on 
April 3, the anniversary of the birth of an Alumnus 
whose memory is one of the most cherished possessions 
Columbia men have. His influence is still strong among 
the men who came under his guidance during his long 
and notable service to Columbia, and it still lives on 
Morningside, perpetuated by a loyal group of under- 
graduates who, as the Van Am Club, are pledged to keep 
alive the things he stands for most pre-eminently in the 
minds of all alumni. The News hopes that all who can 
will be present at the meeting. 


A NEW LOCAL CLUB ALIBI.—Why do Illini 
clubs wither and fade? We thought we knew all the 
reasons,—but we didn’t. We—but let A. S. Fry, 713, of 
Memphis do the talking : “I was much interested in read- 
ing in the January number of the ALUMNI News the sev- 
eral reasons advanced for the non-flourishment of Illini 
clubs. However, I failed to find either a synonym, 
entonym, corrolary or what not for the reason that the 
Memphis Illini have been inactive. Our failure to func- 
tion in the last year has been due solely and simply to 
too many babies. How afe you-going,to keep a club 
active when such pillars as Ousley,Stromquist, Dippell, 
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and your humble servant all take on another $400 ex- 
emption from income tax all practically within the last 
year? Awsumb already had four so he’s as bad off 
as the rest of us. Only the president, Harry Wiersema, 
and the secretary, Charlie Pennebaker, can be counted 
on to show up at meetings, and both of these are heir- 
less. And although it is no doubt commendable in our 
members to be raising a crop of future candidates for the 
varsity five or nine or eleven or more, it surely acts as 
a damper on redhot Illini meetings such as we had be- 
fore we began to take Roosevelt seriously.” —/Zllinois 
Alumni News. 


TWO MONTHS TO GO.—The Alumni Fund is 
entering upon the final stages of this year’s campaign. 
A new plan of procedure was tried out this year by which 
the most important element of the work—the personal 
touch—was left until last. So far there are nearly 2,000 
subscribers—more than last year at this time, but total 
contributions are not as large. This can mean only one 
thing, and that is for Class Representatives to get busy. 
Two months remain in which a great deal of work must 


carry itself on its own momentum up to a certain point. 
Beyond that individual effort, and that alone, will register 
substantial progress. 

In this week’s letter box is a letter from one alumnus 
who points out the commonly known fact that Manhat- 
tan Island, originally purchased from the Indians for 
$24.00, is conservatively appraised at twenty-four bil- 
lions of dollars, the sum which the original purchase price 
would aggregate had it been left on compound interest for 
four hundred years. We can’t look that far into the 
future, but one thing is certain: the Alumni Fund is aim- 
ing to establish a permanent investment, in interest and 
monetary capital as well, for the benefit of the Columbia 
University of the future. It doesn’t need four centuries 
to watch for the return on our investment. 


By the time this issue of the News reaches subscribers 
the announcement of a Columbia Committee co-operating 
with the main Louvain Library Committee will have 
been sent to each former student of the University. We 
urge every alumnus to give this matter careful considera- 
tion and help along the good work which is being done 


be done. 


The Fund has had a wonderful start and will 


to discharge this obligation. 


The Function of the Liberal Arts College in a University 


By Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean of Columbia College 


In order to describe clearly the function 
of the college in the university it is neces- 
sary tO arrive at some agreement as to 
what type of institution shall be included 
under the caption university. If one runs 
over the list of institutions for the higher 
education in the United States one finds 
over 125 that call themselves universities. 
I have serious doubt as to whether it 
would be profitable to attempt to con- 
trast the function of the collegiate work 
in some of these institutions with that in 
many of those listed as colleges. It is 
always easier to observe the characteristics 
of a species from an individual that is 
not too near the border line. Conse- 
quently, my remarks will have to do with 
the college of arts and sciences in a large 
and well-established university. 


It is worth while to observe that the 
desirability of a college in a university 
has not always been accepted as axiomatic. 
The first real university in the United 
States, Johns Hopkins, opened without 
any collegiate department and advocated 
the establishment of exclusively graduate 
and professional schools. Twenty years 
ago the abolition of Columbia College was 
proposed to the trustees and seriously con- 
sidered. Many felt that the university 
should devote itself entirely to more ad- 
vanced work. So far as I know similar 
proposals have not been made at the state 
universities or generally at the older east- 
ern universities, owing perhaps to the fact 


‘From an address before the Association of 
erican Colleges, reprinted in School and So- 
, issue of February 23, 1924). 


that the alumni of these institutions on 
whom the trustees depend for support 
could hardly be expected to take up such 
an idea with any enthusiasm. 

But this question is no longer a live 
one, and every university includes a col- 
lege among its schools. Generally speak- 
ing, the college 1s regarded as the hub of 
the wheel. The other schools are the 
spokes, neatly mortised into the hub and 
coming into more immediate contact with 
the cold world. But all revolve about the 
hub and without it the whole wheel would 
fall apart. 


The American college is a unique insti- 
tution, indigenous to our soil. All our 
older universities gradually developed from 
independent colleges. Consequently, the 
idea that the university college should pre- 
sent different problems and occupy fields 
of usefulness distinct from those of the 
traditional college is comparatively new. It 
has been the ideal of many an adminis- 
trator and professor in a university college 
to make his college as self-contained and 
distinct from his university as if it were 
hundreds of miles away. It is natural 
that those who knew and loved the college 
of forty years ago should wish to sce it 
continue in the same path and perform 
the same kind of service as in the old days. 
But such a feeling does not recognize the 
change that has taken place. It is true 
that the college is the nucleus of the uni- 
versity. Around it circle the various 
schools of the university, each acting and 
reacting on the other. But for the college 
which finds itself a member of a-System 


of this kind to proceed just as it did when 
it constituted the whole organism is not 
only unwise but impossible. As a matter 
cí fact, the prime opportunity of the uni- 
versity college lies in the possibility of the 
closest co-operation between the college 
and the other schools of the university. 
The college becomes strong through the 
strength of the university, and each school 
of the university increases in strength 
through a strong collegiate department. 
Neither grows in a healthy manner by 
getting support away from the other. All 
share the strength of each. And most im- - 
portant of all, the college should envisage 
its problem not as an isolated unit but as 
a member of a family. 


The conviction has frequently been ex- 
pressed that preprofessional work as or- 
ganized in many university colleges in the 
United States so vocationalized the stu- 
dent’s attitude toward his education as to 
destroy the good old cultural atmosphere 
as seen in the independent college. In 
some instances this is certainly the case. 
But when one sees the whole picture I am 
not so certain that culture is losing out. 
Let us assume for the moment that the 
professional tendency is felt most acutely 
in the university college while the inde- 
pendent college has preserved substantially 
the same relation toward professional 
schools during the past few decades. It is 
my opinion that at the present time there 
is a larger percentage of the population of 
the United States pursuing college work 
without.any vocational drive than ever be- 
fore. “I am-certain that this is true in 
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my own institution. A few figures may 
serve to illustrate my point. 

In the year 1890, which was before the 
day of the university college, there were 
47,000 students, men and women, registered 
in arts colleges in the United States. In 
1920 the college and collegiate departments 
iu the United States registered 356,000 stu- 
dents. Thus the collegiate registration has 
increased 636 per cent. since 1890, while 
the population of the United States has 
increased 68 per cent. The corresponding 
figures for the university colleges are not 
available, but they probably show even a 
more striking increase. That is, the uni- 
versity colleges have increased more rap- 
idly than the independent college. But it is 
worth noting that there is unquestionably 
a much larger proportion of the population 
of the United States registered in the in- 
dependent colleges at the present time 
than in all the colleges and universities in 
the country in the year 1890. These state- 
ments seem to indicate that the ideals for 
which the independent college stands are 
not losing ground, but that the educational 
opportunities open to the younger gener- 
ation have been enlarged by the addition 
of something new. Is that something 
new good or bad? 


The university college is deeply con- 
cerned with the preparation of her students 
for the professional schools and for that 
reason is sometimes looked upon as some- 
what vocational. This may be true, and 
if one does not see beyond the present it 
may appear regrettable. But in the long 
run any procedure that raises the level of 
educational accomplishment among pro- 
fessional men will operate in the direc- 
tion of higher culture and richer spiritual 
life. The present situation is due to a 
steady development for the past few dec- 
ades. 

Seventy-five years ago, before our uni- 
versitics had developed, the professional 
school scarcely existed. A few of the 
physicians, lawyers and most of the clergy 
went to colleges. But professional train- 
ing consisted largely of an apprenticeship 
secured by the young man in the office of 
the practitioner. The professional man 
was educated for the most part outside 
colleges and universities. The boy usually 
went direct from the academy or high 
school to the professional office. At the 
present time the situation is quite differ- 
ent. The best law schools require at Icast 
three years of college work. Medical 
schools require a minimum of two college 
years, which on account of the flood of 
applicants for admission to the schools of 
medicine, is rapidly being increased to 
three. Even the dental schools in New 
York State, which a few years ago were 
entirely vocational in their aim, have re- 
cently been required to demand two years 
of college work for admission. The ten- 
dency has also been for schools of engi- 
neering either to require college work or 
to incorporate in the engineering curri- 


culum courses that are cultural in char- 
acter. It is of course true that much of 
the preprofessional work done in college 
is aimed definitely at the professional 
course later to be taken up. The prelaw 
man takes his history and economics; the 
premedical student takes his chemistry, 
physics and zoology. The more scientific 
professions of medicine and engineering 
in particular have been forced to require a 
broader training in the basic sciences. 
But in addition to all this there is a con- 
siderable admixture of English, psychol- 
ogy, foreign language, philosophy and 
other subjects that are non-vocational in 
their bearing. In all probability a larger 
proportion of our professional men at the 
present time have the college degree than 
ever before, and even those who have not 
completed a college course have received 
zn amount of non-vocational education 
vastly greater than was usual in the old 
days. That is to say, the level of gen- 
eral education on the part of professional 
men has been distinctly raised. If the 
cultural training, a modicum of which is 
contained even in the most abbreviated 
preprofessional course, is nourishing to the 
souls of professional men, I have enough 
confidence in human nature to believe that 
they will recognize it and call for more. In 
the long run it is the responsibility of the 
colleges to make their instruction so vital 
and sound and thorough that it does com- 
mend itself. The university college is con- 
cerned more intimately than the indepen- 
dent college with the problem of preprofes- 
sional education because it is closer to the 
problem. The outcome in terms of accom- 
plishment is favorable both to the college 
and to the professional school. As a result 
of a careful consideration of the needs of 
the professional student the college is able 
to prepare a nucleus of students for those 
schools who set a standard for the rest. On 
the other hand, the strong competition for 
admission to the professional schools 
stimulates an attitude of seriousness toward 
college work that sets the pace for the 
entire collegiate student body. This inter- 
play of influence not only raises the level 
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of accomplishment in both types of insti- 
tution, but has an effect which is very 
significant in raising the level of education 
for professional men. 

For service in working out the problems 
of professional training the university col- 
lcges seem to be in a strategic position. 
They are certainly affording an easement 
between the time when no collegiate pre- 
professional work was required and a 
higher level of professional education. If 
it should turn out at the end of a decade 
or more of further experimentation that 
the most desirable preprofessional course 
is either two or three years, the college in 
the university can easily adjust its cur- 
riculum and the requirements for the ap- 
propriate degree in consultation with the 
other schools in the university. Even now 
they can do much to broaden the horizon 
cf the preprofessional students not by 
scolding them because they hurry forward 
‘uo a profession, but by presenting an offer- 
ing so much worth while that they will 
desire to prolong their courses. All this 
can be effectively accomplished by the uni- 
versity college because, again, it is so close 
to the problem. I may remark parenthet- 
ically that each year a considerable and 
increasing number of students at Columbia 
College decide to remain in college and 
take their degree before entering the pro- 
fessional school. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have 
briefly discussed the relation of the college 
in the university to the professional schools 
and to the professions chiefly from the 
point of view of the institution. Let us 
now approach the same question as the 
student meets it. I will now include the 
non-professional graduate school in the 
discussion, since for most students this 
school leads toward teaching as certainly 
as a school of law lIeads to the actual 
practice of law. 


Let us assume that a boy has been ad- 
mitted to college and łet us suppose for 
illustration that he wishes to go forward 
to engineering. The reason that a boy pro- 
peses to study engineering is usually one of 
two: Either he likes to repair the automo- 
bile and make a wireless outfit for the use 
of the family, in which case the practical 
aspect of engineering seems to attract him; 
or he may be very fond of physics, mathe- 
matics and chemistry, and be Jed toward 
engineering on account of the theoretic ap- 
peal of the subject. Suppose the Soy goes 
directly to an engineering school which 
gives him technical engineering work at the 
start and leads him toward an engineering 
dcgree at the end of four or five years. If 
he was correct in his feeling that he was 
intended from the foundations of the earth 
to be an engineer he proceeds regularly and 
finally graduates with his class. But sup- 
pose that at the end of a year or two he is 
in doubt about it, or possibly the faculty 
may think that he has made an incorrect 
estimate of his talents.-If the faculty finds 
that he has guessed wrong and if his aca- 
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demic work is poor he is thrown out of 
the engineering school, humiliated and 
whipped. If he goes further with his edu- 
cation he must start all over again. Now 
it may be that all the time this boy was 
qualified to be a lawyer or a physician or 
to enter some field for which some other 
school might have prepared him. The ex- 
perience which he has had in being crowded 
out of the engineering school is a very 
serious one. It is almost certain to dis- 
courage him and to throw him so com- 
pletely off the track that he will never get 
back. If he himself feels at the end of two 
years that he should not go forward to en- 
gineering he may nevertheless proceed with 
the work of the engineering school, when 
he knows in his heart that it is not the 
thing that he ought to be doing. He will 
then go out into the profession of engineer- 
ing and soon drift out into some other field 
for which he has not received the best 
training. 

Now a university college can arrange a 
curriculum for such a boy with sufficient 
flexibility as to avoid the humiliating and 
costly experience which I have described. 
If it turns out that he has selected the 
wrong profession the fact may be found 
out and he may be set upon the right track 
with a sense of discovery, rather than with 
a sense of defeat. The fact that a univer- 
sity college explicitly prepares boys for the 
various professional schools and at the 
same time offers them a general course 
without any particular professional tend- 
ency enables both the college and the boy 
to rearrange his plans at any time so that 
without loss of stride he may progress with 
enthusiasm and proper motivation toward 
a goal which is adapted to his taste and 
capacity. 

It is true that this process may be worked 
out to a certain extent in any college, but 
the fact that the university college is defi- 
nitely preparing her students for a consid- 
erable variety of professional schools ren- 
ders the process much simpler and more 
natural. The contact of each student with 
many others who are doing the same things 
and are facing the same problems of ad- 
justment is also an advantage. 

In many cases boys finally decide not to 
take up the professional studies which they 
had at one time anticipated, but to follow 
non-professional work instead. The uni- 
versity college has the equipment and facil- 
ity for giving such students a course of 
breadth as well as of depth in any field 
that may be desired. The relation between 
the university college and the graduate 
school may be, and as a matter of fact is 
in Columbia, so flexible as to allow a stu- 
dent to progress as rapidly as is consistent 
with thoroughness, in any direction in 
which he may wish to go. AH the resources 
of the graduate school are at his disposal, 
as soon as he shows the capacity, the 
seriousness and the fundamental training 
to insure successful accomplishment. A 
university college which keeps itself aloof 


from its graduate school or from the pro- 
fessional schools throws away the greatest 
asset which it possesses. 

The extent to which the students of 
Columbia College make use of the univer- 
sity connection may be seen from the fact 
that during the last ten years not less 
than 75 per cent. of the graduates of 
Columbia College, averaging in all about 
300 a year, have continued their studies 
either in a professional school or in the 
non-professional graduate school. About 18 
per cent. have studied either for the M.A. 
or the Ph.D. These figures do not include 
the large number of students who discon- 
tinue their work before receiving their 
degree to enter either upon professional 
or non-professional study. Closely con- 
nected with the preprofessional function 
of the university college is the fact that 
the large university ts usually in or near a 
great city. I realize as keenly as any one 
the disadvantages and dangers of this situa- 
tion. But just now I am not dwelling on 
them. The student who is interested in 
art, music, religion, business procedure, 
economic forces, social service or anything 
else that has to do with active living is near 
every opportunity for satisfying his tastes 
and needs. It serves as a laboratory for 
kim and encourages him to cultivate his 
particular intellectual interests. The city 
is also a rich field for the boy who must 
earn a part of the expenses of his educa- 
tion. 

In the preceding paragraphs I have tried 
to indicate the function of the university 
college in raising the level of the intellec- 
tual life of professional men through the 
insistence on a preprofessional collegiate 
course. In the long run this project is 
certain to operate in the interest of sound 
education, although it seems to the casual 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated the events 
listed below will be held at the Colum- 
bia University Club, 4 West Forty-third 
Street. Telephone, Longacre 8200. 


Saturnay, Marcy 29. 
Class of 1877 Mines. Dinner. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2. 
Colorado Alumni Club. 
ner, Denver. 
Class of 1909. Regular Monthly lunch- 
12.30 p. m. 
Dinner and Meeting. 


Annual Din- 


eon. 

Class of 1913. 
6.45 p. m. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 3. 

“Van Am” Dimer. For Alumni of all 

Generations and Classes. 
Fripay, APRIL 4. 

Class of 1912 College, Science and Fine 
Arts. Regular Monthly Luncheon. 
Stewart’s Restaurant, 30 Park Place, 
New York. 12:30 p. m. 

Class of 1911 College, Science and Fine 
Arts. Dinner. 


SATURDAY, May 3. 
Class of 1878. Annual Dinner. 

WepNeEsbAY, May 14, 
Spring Reunion. Details later. 


observer to emphasize a vocational tend- 
ency in education. I have also attempted 
to emphasize the fact that the function of 
thc university college is to retain a degree 
of flexibility in its relation to the other 
schools of the university, to the end that 
the changing plans or developing ideals 
and ambitions of her students may be given 
ample opportunity for satisfaction. 

From the point of view of the faculty, 
the university college presents some ex- 
ceedingly difficult problems. If the institu- 
tion is dominated by the professional and 
graduate schools to such an extent that the 
college is looked upon as an inferior order 
of being, the staff of the college is likely 
to be made up of two types of teacher: the 
first is the kind of man who looks upon his 
instruction in the college as merely a step- 
ping stone to graduate work; the second is 
so mediocre that no other college chooses 
to call him. Where this situation exists it 
spells disaster for the college. Unless the 
college can command the respect, loyalty 
and cooperation of the other schools of the 
university to such an extent that a member 
of the faculty may obtain increase in 
salary and advancement in rank on the 
ground of his service in the college, its 
usefulness to the rest of the university and 
to its students is sadly impaired. 

Some members of the university staff 
can do their best work almost exclusively, 
perhaps entirely, in the college. Such an 
officer ought to be as much appreciated as 
a teacher in the university college as he 
would be in an independent college. Many 
college teachers find that although their 
interest in teaching the broader or more 
elementary aspects of their subject is great, 
their distinctly scholarly interest is so nar- 
row as to find no outlet in college instruc- 
tion. The university connection should 
allow such a man to establish such rela- 
tions with the graduate school as will best 
serve his scholarly development, and the 
needs of his department. Many graduate 
students prefer to study with a vital young 
scholar in the subject with which he is 
afire rather than with some older man 
many of whose scholarly interests have 
been a long time dormant. 

There is no question that the stimulus 
to the intellectual life which a young 
scholar connected with a university must 
necessarily feel is one of the joys of his 
life. Continually to be surrounded and in 
communication with masters in his field 
and in allied fields of scholarship is an in- 
sp.iration which prevents many a man from 
going to seed. At the same time, a policy 
which demands the same type of accom- 
phshment for promotion in the case of a 
teacher in the college as would be appro- 
priate in the case of a professor in the 
graduate school imposes an impossible and 
unwise handicap upon the collegiate in- 
structor. It is true that in the long run a 
man can not be an effective college teacher 
unless he keeps the lamp of learning 
trimmed and-burning, but a man may give 
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evidence of scholarship through other 
channels than the publication of memoirs 
and books. Some men of the most pro- 
found and stimulating scholarship express 
their scholarship through their lectures and 
conferences, and increase in intellectual 
stature by reading and reflecting without 
publication. Others find the stimulus of 
centributing to the learned periodicals the 
most effective means of scholarly growth. 
It makes little difference whether a man 
keeps his scholarship alive by one method 
o1 another. If, however, he does not ac- 
complish the result by some means he is of 
little use to his institution after the glow 
of youth has passed away. I would repeat 
what seems to be a self-evident fact that 
nothing can serve to keep alive a man's 
scholarly interests more effectively than 
continued and friendly associations with 
great scholars. The provision of this op- 
portunity for her instructors is another 
function of the university college. It serves 
to maintain live scholarly interests among 
the members of the faculty. 

The university college can also be useful 
in the study of the development of col- 
Iegiate education by furthering projects for 


By CHARLES EDWARD LUCKE, 


cooperative endeavor between different 
departments. During recent years many 
efforts have been made to introduce into 
our collegiate curriculum courses which cut 
across the usual departmental lines. This 
is being accomplished in different ways in 
a large number of institutions. In Columbia 
College there are a half dozen projects 
successfully in operation which involve in- 
terdepartmental cooperation. A freshman 
required course is given with the coopera- 
tion of the departments of history, govern- 
ment, philosophy and economics. Our 
honors work is carried forward with the 
aid of the departments of English, phil- 
osophy, history, economics and several 
cther departments. A course on the his- 
tory and development of scientific ideas 
and concepts enjoys the cooperation of the 
departments of zoology, chemistry, mathe- 
matics and physics. Recently the depart- 
ments of music, fine arts, literature and 
philosophy have joined hands in furthering 
the study of art on a very broad founda- 
tion. The success of projects of this kind 
depends upon the existence of a large staff. 
So far as I can see the differences in tem- 
perament, scholarly interest and pedagogic 


Engineering Degrees 


702, Ph.D. 


sense are so great that it would be difficult 
to initiate enterprises of this kind unless 
one had a considerable staff of instructors 
from whom to select the men who were 
interested in the kind of work I have de- 
scribed. Furthermore, in a university col- 
lege there is a sufficient variety of work to 
be done so that the portion of an instruc- 
tor’s time that may not be required for 
one of these cooperative projects can easily 
be absorbed in some other way. 

In the preceding remarks I have men- 
tioned a few directions in which the uni- 
versity college seems to be indicated for 
service in the great enterprise of higher 
education. It would be easy to enumerate 
as many other directions for which the in- 
dependent college is specially well adapted. 
Both are important and both are worthy. 
The small college, the large college, the 
independent college, the university college, 
each has its part and its function in an 
everwhelmingly important work, namely, 
the problem of separating the fine, the true 
and the beautiful from the coarse, the 
false and the unlovely, and so presenting 
them to our youth that they will select the 
better part. 


Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Columbia University 


For several years there has been a 
steadily increasing public interest in engi- 
neering as a profession and in the work 
of engineers. The best evidence of this is 
the increase in space devoted by news- 
papers to engineering matters, and the 
better general understanding of the rela- 
tion of engineers to other people. It is 
not so necessary now as it once was to 
explain that a member of the engineering 
profession does not occupy the position of 
chauffeur of a locomotive, nor that he 
does not shovel coal in the cellar of a 
hotel. Most people now understand him 
to be a man who has been trained to apply 
to the requirements of private or public 
business the ideas, methods and modes of 
thought typical of the exact sciences with 
a proper understanding of commercial 
matters, including the value of money. 
There is, however, still plenty of chance 
for better understanding both ways. 

As one example both of interest and of 
diversity of opinion, the question of engi- 
necring degrees may be cited in relation 
to the training of engineers, or certifica- 
tion of accomplishments justifying admis- 
sion to the profession or the right to use 
the title of engineer. 

A man has become an engineer in fact 
when he has learned to do those things that 
are expected of engineers, and he may be 
judged only by engineers whose compe- 
tence is proved by work done over a period 
of years. Only lawyers can judge a law- 
yer, or physicians a physician, and only 
engineers by their approval of a man’s 


work can admit him to recognition as a 
real engineer. This alone, however, can 
never be wholly satisfactory because it 
makes no provision for starting nor ad- 
mitting that a man might start anywhere, 
nor does it provide for emergence from 
the stage of apprenticeship to that of 
journeyman, using the old term of the 
manual trades. 


To meet this situation, it has been and 
still is the practice to conduct training 
courses in schools of engineering doing 
nothing else, or attached to educational 
institutions of college or university classi- 
fication. Some of these institutions confer 
the degree of engineer, mechanical, elec- 
trical, chemical, mining, civil or some other 
division, on completion of the three, four, 
five or six year course of study, some do 
not. Some of these others, recognizing 
that the effort and ability required of the 
student is similar to that of the academic 
college course, confer the degree of bache- 
lor of arts or of science, perhaps adding 
“in engineering,” but sometimes not. Still 
others granting these bachelor degrees will, 


“Van Am” Dinner—April 3 
The dinner in honor of Dean Van 
Aimringe is to be at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club, 4 West 43rd Street, at 


seven o'clock, April 3, the birthday of 
“Van Am.” 

All generations of Columbia men are 
welcome. 


after the student has been graduated from 
one to three years, then confer the degree 
of engineer on evidence of satisfactory 
professional progress after having left 
school. In most cases these engineering 
courses include technical subjects exclu- 
sively, except for a little English and some 
foreign language regarded strictly as tools. 
There is, however, still another procedure, 
now the standard at Columbia University, 
in which the course is divided into two 
equal parts, each of three years, the for- 
mer dealing with the cultural subjects of 
the college course in science, and the latter 
with technical engineering subjects each 
ending with a degree—first, bachelor of 
science, and then engineer with a specialty 
designation. 

Such diversity of practice in the rela- 
tion of the training program to the degree 
conferred by the institution 1s confusing, 
especially to the general public not famil- 
lar with these customs. However, to the 
experienced engineer it presents no difh- 
culty in judging the relation of the actual 
ability of the holder of the degree to the 
title of the degree. 

Any lack of clearness is bad, as it may 
lead to misunderstandings, which are the 
origin of conflict, and prevent that sort of 
accord so necessary to orderly procedure 
in getting things done, One result of this 
situation has been a pretty extended serics 
of conferences and debates in practically 
all of the many engineering societies and 
among ¢ducators, and in the faculties and 
alumni_associations ‘of all the institutions 
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involved. Some of the echoes of this dis- 
cussion have reached the ears of the public 
through newspaper reports, and necessarily 
incomplete, these have increased some pub- 
lic misunderstanding. One notable ex- 
ample of this is found in a contribution 
of William Kelly, ’77Mines, mining engi- 
neer, and recently elected president of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, in a recent issue of its 
journal, discussing the “Relation Between 
Mining Engineers and Technical Colleges.” 
` As reported, it would scem to the ordi- 
nary reader as if Mr. Kelly believed that 
most of the colleges were wrong in their 
practices and that the situation was really 
serious. This is, of course, not true, as 
will appear from a brief analysis. 

To call the same thing by different names 
may be serious to those that do not know 
it is being done, but most people concerned 
with that one thing do know the facts. 
It would not be difficult to find many 
things that are called by one name in New 
England and by another in the South or 
the West without causing trouble. On 
this ground two different institutions con- 
ducting substantially identical courses for 
students of engineering might grant dif- 
ferent degrees, such as Mechanical Engi- 
neer or Bachelor of Science, without doing 
any real harm, and this is a fact of long 
standing, well understood by engineers 
though somewhat confusing to others, and, 
of course, not a commendable thing. 


It is a more serious matter if two dif- 
ferent institutions gave the same degree 
for radically different quality of work on 
the same subject; for example, one re- 
quiring three and another five years under 
equally capable faculties, or each requiring 
four years under faculties, one high class 
and the other very inferior. Even in this 
case, however, the practices of the insti- 
tutions and the abilities of their graduates 
soon become known throughout the engi- 
neering profession, and each is properly 
appraised at true value though before the 
public they may seem equal. 


Still greater importance must be ac- 
corded the differences in kind of subject 
matter, especially when differences in kind 
are accompanied by corresponding differ- 
ences in time, such as is found in the 
present practice of Columbia University 
compared with its older practice, still fol- 
lowed by most of the other institutions. 
Today Columbia requires all applicants for 
admission to its engineering schools to 
have a good general education before un- 
dertaking technical studies, and in this 
respect the Columbia Engincering School 
has been brought into line with its Medical 
and Law Schools. Formerly, students 
were admitted to the professional schools 
directly from the high schools, and this is 
still the general rule. The reason for the 
change adopted by Columbia is that given 
by Mr. Kelly in his plea for a general 
change, “Success in life is very largely 
dependent upon one’s relations to other 


“Van Am” Dinner—April 3 
Reservations for the dinner in honor 
of Dean Van Amringe, to be held at 
the Columbia University Club, 4 Wrest 
43rd Street, at seven o'clock on April 
3rd, should be sent in promptly. 


The Committee hopes to have a large 
representation from every generation of 


Columbia men. It is important that 
all those who expect to be present 
notify the committee in charge of the 
dinner as quickly as possible. 


y 


men,” and fitness here cannot be as great 
if all studies are technical, as if some are 
concerned with the general affairs of men. 
No real confusion in degrees results from 
this Columbia practice because a bachelor’s 
degree is given for academic college work, 
and the old engineer degrees for the tech- 
nical work, which latter is substantially 
what it was before at Columbia and what 
it still is in all the better engineering 
schools. 


There is, however, still another differ- 
ence in institutional degree practices that 
seems to be a real storm center, the grant- 
ing of an engineering degree some time 
after graduation, one to three years having 
elapsed in engineering employment. This 
is advocated by Mr. Kelly, is the custom 
at some institutions, and is endorsed by at 
least one of the interested societies. It is, 
however, vigorously opposed by many. Its 
supporters cite the undisputed fact that 
a graduate of a good engincering course 
is not in fact a real engineer in ability, 
and they set this up as a reason for refus- 
ing an engineering degree at graduation. 
If an engineering degree was a certificate 
of professional ability as an engineer this 
would be good logic, but such is not the 
case, never has been the case, and never 
has been so understood by either engineers 
or even by the general public. It is on 
the contrary merely what the diploma says 
—proof that the holder has successfully 
met the requirements of a published course 
of study, and as such ts identical with de- 
grees in law and medicine. 


When the need arises for public certi- 
fication of professional ability in engi- 
necring, the institutions conducting courses 
in engineering will not be allowed to make 
the decision; even the engineering profes- 
sion itself will not be permitted to judge. 
These agencies may be consulted, but the 
public will never accept their conclusions. 
Judging by the past and present, it would 
be a miracle if they could agree on the 
requirements. This is the spirit of the 
public today, and while much may be said 
in opposition, it will not prevail. Engi- 
neers will some day be certified as of pro- 
fessional grade by the State everywhere, 
as 1s now done in some places, and by the 
State they will be licensed to practice 
engineering as a profession just as the 
State controls the admission of the lawyer 
and the physician to practice. 


Columbia Sponsors Contests for 
Prep School Boys 


First prizes in  Columbia’s Scholastic 
Publications Contest for New Jersey 
schools were awarded to The Lawrence 
of the Lawrenceville School and The High 
School Record of the Camden High 
School at a conference of the editors of 
the various New Jersey school editors held 
on the Campus on March 14 and 15. The 
conference, first of its kind to be sponsored 
by the University, was combined with the 
annual Interscholastic Public Speaking 
Contest of New York State to make the 
week-end a reception to the representative 
schoolboys of the two States, and to in- 
troduce them to the Columbia of today. 

The $100.00 first prize in the Speaking 
Contest was awarded to Herman Teibel, 
of Masten Park High School, Buffalo, 
N. Y., the second prize of $50.00 to Rol- 
land S. Snyder of Chatham High School, 
and the third prize of $25.00 to Francis 
Mineka of Binghamton Central High 
School. The prize-winning speech was 
“The Status of the Immigrant.” 

The two-day program for the youthful 
editors and orators included business and 
editorial conferences, a dinner at the 
Faculty Club, and the speaking contest Fri- 
day evening to which the editors were in- 
vited, after which the guests were put up 
in the Dorms and the various fraternity 
houses for the night. At the Saturday 
morning editorial conference, the silver 
cups were awarded to the prize-winning 
publications. In addition to The Law- 
rence which took first prize in the contest 
for weeklies, a silver medal was awarded 
tc The Blair Breese, second prize winner, 
while honorable mention was accorded The 
East Orange High School News and the 
I’criscope of Dumont High School. 

Among the monthlies, in addition to the 
cup for the Camden Record, first prize 
winner, The wdttic, of Nutley, took the 
sccond prize medal, and The Trident, from 
Neptune High School, Ocean Grove, and 
The Weather-Vane, of Westfield, received 
henorable mention. 

Following a luncheon to the visitors at 
the Columbia University Club, at which 
W. H. Dannat Pell, ‘09, presided, the edi- 
tcrs and speakers attended the Saturday 
afternoon performance of the Varsity 
Show. 

General arrangements for the conference 
were under the direction of B. A. Hub- 
bard, Graduate Treasurer of King’s 
Crown, while the meetings, housing and 
entertainment were in the hands of Rich- 
mond B. Williams, ’25, assisted by the 
Van Am Club. 


Clarence A. Manning, 712, °15 Ph.D. 
Instructor in Slavonic Languages, gave an 
iliustrated lecture on “Thaddeus Kos- 
ciuszko” on March 14, before the New 
York, Genealogical and Biographical So- 
ciety. 
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Van Am Dinner at Club on April 3 

George F. Baker, donor of Columbia’s 
26-acre athletic field, will be the guest of 
henor at the “Van Am” Dinner which has 
been arranged by the entertainment com- 
mittee of the Columbia University Club, 
4 West 43rd Street, to be held at the 
Club on the evening of Thursday, April 
3rd, at seven o’clock. The date is Pro- 
fessor Van Amringe’s birthday. 

President Butler and Archibald Doug- 
las, 94, '96L, member of the University 
Poard of Trustees and chairman of the 
Stadium Committee and “Discoverer” of 
the site of Baker Field, will also be guests 
of the Club. 

The “Early Eighties” will be the cus- 
todians of The Van Am Cup for the eve- 
ning, with its accompanying ceremony. 

The circular announces that after the 
speeches to “Van Am” and the guests in 
appreciation of their great accomplish- 
ment, there will be an evening of “Pointed 
Mirth and Piquant Merriment,” surpass- 
ing the previous Van Am dinner in 1921. 
The charge for the dinner will be $4.00, 
chargeable against the house accounts of 
members of the Club. The diners will be 
seated by classes unless otherwise re- 
quested. 

The entertainment committee of the 
Club, in charge of the “Van Am” dinner 
is as follows: Lloyd Collis, ’92, chair- 
man; William Judson Timmons, ’12; Ray 
Perkins, ’17, and Ray W. Keenan, '23. 


Adam Leroy Jones, 98, Ph.D., Director 
of Admissions, left the University on 
March 16 for a visit to his mother in Los 
Angeles, California. During his stay there 
his address will be 708 West Avenue 54. 
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John D. Craven 
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He will start back to New York on April 
1, and will stop enroute to make an ad- 
dress before the Colorado Alumni Club, 
at Denver, on Wednesday, April 2. 


Alumnus Makes Valuable Bequest to 
Law Library 

By the will of the late Roger Foster, 
"SOL, of 69 West 55th Street, New York 
City, who died on February 22, 1924, he 
bequeathed to the Columbia University 
Law Library about 500 volumes of law 
books. 


A native of Worcester, Mass., Roger 
Foster was the son of a Supreme Court 
Judge and the maternal grandson of 
Governor Roger S. Baldwin of Connecti- 
cut. He spent a year at the University 
of Marburg, Germany, and then completed 
his training for a bachelor’s degree at 
Yale with the class of 1878. He was grad- 
uated from Columbia Law School in 1880 
and was admitted to practice here the 
same year. In 1894 Governor Flower 
made him Tenement House Commissioner, 
and the following year he drafted the 
tenement house laws, later conducting 
proceedings that established the consti- 
tutionality of one of these laws and caused 
the destruction of seventy unsanitary tene- 
ments. Mr. Foster secured the appoint- 
ment of receivers for the Bay State Gas 
Company in 1896, and in 1900 he appeared 
tor Senator W. A. Clark of Montana in 
the election case before the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Many legal treatises bear Mr. Foster's 


name, including several articles in the 
Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure. His 
article, “Trial By Newspaper,” in The 
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W. Kenneth Watkins............ 30 
W. J. Mersereau................. 30 


John Hanrahan 


29 


enjamin H. Bartholow......... 29 
1S o OA ere Pee re Edward McGarvey .............. 28 
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Frank A. Dillingham 


John G. Neeser 


H. F. Nordeman 
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John J. Bellman................ 505 


Abram S. Post 
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Henry A. Uterhart 


Charles H. Hart 
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North American Reviere of May, 1887, is 
believed to contain the first use of the 
phrase, “court of public opinion.” 


As announced in last week’s issue of the 
News, the Columbiana Collection, in 
charge of Robert Arrowsmith, ’82, has 
been moved from Room 307 in the Library, 
tc Room 108 on the ground floor of the 
same building. Alumni are invited to visit 
and inspect the Collection each week day. 


1904 to Publish Reunion Bulletin 


April 1 is the date set for the initial 
appearance of the bi-weekly bulletin which 
the Class of 1904 will publish as part of 
its campaign for a record breaking reunion 
this Commencement in celebration of their 
twenticth graduation anniversary. The 
publication is occupying much of the time 
and thought of George F. Miles, ’04, chair- 
man of the Reunion Committee, and the 
other energetic members of the committee. 
Among the plans for the June celebration 
is a three-day out of town get-together 
immediately preceding Commencement, 
which will be followed by a triumphant 
march into the city and up to Morning- 
side, where the Class of 1904 will join with 
the other classes of the University in the 
Alumni festivities planned for Commence- 
ment Day. 

Through inadvertence the name of 
Harold B. Elgar, ’04, ’06L, of 50 Pine 
Street, New York, was left off the list of 
the Reunion Committee members published 
in the March 7 issue of the ALUMNI News. 
Eigar is a very active member of the com- 
mittee and much of the advance work is 
being handled by him. The committee 
hopes to get a hundred per cent. return for 
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the Reunion, and in view of the fact that 
so many of the members of the Class who 
live far from New York have already sig- 
nifed their intention of being present, 
there is an excellent chance for the high 
hopes of the committee to be realized. 

The full personnel of the Twentieth 
Reunion Commencement Committee of the 
Class is as follows: George F. Miles, 
chairman; Victor Godwin, Harold B. El- 
gar, James Robinson, William R. Tyler, 
Edwin C. Vogel, Robert Wyld, R. A. W. 
Carleton, ex-officio, and Rudolph Von 
Bernuth, ex-officio. 


The Letter Box 


Suggests Method of Raising Permanent 
Endowment 


To the Editor: 


Recently my attention was called to a 
statement by a statistician that the original 
price paid by the Dutch for Manhattan 
Island was $24.00 and that that sum if 
held at 4% compound interest for 400 
years, would amount to the present value— 
approximately—of the “Island,” viz., 
twenty-four billions. 

If trust funds were left to the Alumni 
Federation—for the benefit of the “Univer- 
sity’—for say, 100 years at compound in- 
terest, thereby creating a Permanent En- 
dowment, it would in time make the Uni- 
versity independently rich. 

Some of the Alumni might be attracted 
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by this plan, who are unwilling to donate 
to the more immediate needs of Colum- 


bia. Sincerely, 
(Signed) A. E. GALLANT, ’90P&S. 
The Alumni Bookshelf 
’64Law—Henry Holt: ‘“Garrulities of 
an Octogenarian Editor.” Boston, 
Houghton. $4.00. 


Frank reminiscence, biographical, au- 
tobiographical, philosophical. A lot of 
it just plain common sense. 


76, '79AM— Richard T. Ely, Thomas 
S. Adams, Max O. Lorenx, and Allyn A. 
Young: “Outlines of Economics.” Mac- 
millan. 


°87—Charles Knapp, Bibliography of 
Professor of Greek and Latin at Barnard 
College, and Managing Editor of the 
Classical Weekly, 1907, to date. Con- 
tains 519 titles, with indices of words, 
places, persons and subjects. A concrete 
record of scholarly achievement covering 
three decades. Published by W. F. 
Humphrey, Geneva, New York. 


02, °05P&S—Harold M. Hays: “Doc- 
tor and Patience.” 

We hear a lot nowadays about the 
postponement of marriage, particularly 
by men entering the professions. Here 


is a good book for the embryo medical 
man to read if he needs bolstering up. 
It is a composite picture of the lives and 
experiences of many of the authors’ 
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medical confréres and he shows how a 
young man entering practice can have 
certain ideals, stick to them and be suc- 
cessful. Told in narrative style and very 
entertainingly even for a layman. Corn- 
hill Publishing Company, Boston and 
New York. 


’11PhD—Carl Van Doren: Introduc- 
tion to “Selections from the Writings of 
Thomas Paine.” Boni & Liveright. 95c. 


15, ’23PhD—Leland Rex Robinson: 
“Foreign Credit Facilities in the United 
Kingdom.” Longmans, Green & Co. 

A doctor’s dissertation sketching the 
post-war development and present status 
of the title. 


’20—Gustav Davidson: “A Half Cen- 
tury of Sonnets.” Edition limited to 
550 copies. Nicholas L. Brown, New 
York. 

A little gem of the book maker’s art, 
both within and without. We are not a 
poet, but the content of this little volume 
gave us far more pleasure than did its re- 
markably beautiful appearance and 
make-up. 


’21PhD — William Bennett Bizzell: 
“Rural Texas.” Macmillan. $2.50. 

The president of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of this state dilates 
upon its agriculture and the possible de- 
velopment thereof, and pictures the liv- 
ing conditions of the farmer and the 
agencies that are extending to him fi- 
nancial credit, education and communi- 
cation. 
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Basketball 


Post-mortems on the recent unfortunate 
basketball season may be out of place, but 
an analysis of team scoring may throw in- 
teresting side-lights on the reasons why 
the final standing left Columbia in second 
place. 

The team played nineteen games, scoring 
a total of 516 points against 390 by its 
opponents. There were 9 games played 
with teams not in the Intercollegiate 
Basketball League, all of which Columbia 
won, scoring 289 points against 189 by its 
opponents. In this list were included West 
Point, which had run up a long string of 
victories, Rochester and N. Y. U. which 
always have good teams, and Harvard 
which is just breaking into basketball 
again. The average score of the non- 
league games was 32.1 to 21 in favor of 
Columbia. 

In the league games Columbia won 6 
games and lost 4, scoring a total of 227 to 
201 points by its opponents. In winning 
these 6 games Columbia scored 41 points 
more than its opponents and in losing the 
remaining four, it was outscored by fifteen 
points. , 

Defensively Columbia was practically 
the equal of Cornell. Cornell held its 
opponents to an average of 19.6 points per 
game. Columbia was the next best de- 
fensive team with an average score by 
opponents of 20.1 points. On the offense, 
Princeton was by a wide margin the lead- 
ing scorer, Cornell second, and Columbia 
third, 1.4 points per game behind Cornell. 

The individual scoring honors show why 
Cornell won the team championship. Pite 
of Yale scored almost one-half the total 
points scored by his team, which finished 
last. Cornell’s highest scorer was Sth; 
but two other Cornell men were 6th and 
9th respectively. Columbia had one man 
(Strom) in second place. Our second 
high scorer was only one point above 
Cornell’s 4th man. The entire tabulation 
shows an even-halanced scoring power by 
Cornell, and shifting of formation through 
which any man on the team might be the 
individual to make the try for goal. Yale, 
on the other hand, relying on the individual 
brilliance of Pite, was helpless when the 
latter was properly covered. 

An interesting development in Inter- 
collegiate Basketball is the apparent equal- 
ity of offense and defense. The days of 
fifty and sixty points per game seem to be 
gone forever. A considerable number of 
league games this past year went into 
extra periods, and a still larger number 
were decided by a margin of one or two 
points. This close-guarding game has 
made basketball a much more thrilling 
spectacle, and large crowds have turned 
out all through the season to see games, 
even though in many cases the outcome of 
the game did not affect the standing of 
the teams. 

There is every reason to believe that 
the faults of the past season will be cor- 
rected next year. We can look forward 
to the return of practically the entire team 
which should make amends for its per- 
formances this year. As long as the sup- 
ply of hope in the human breast remains 
undiminished we can easily find some ex- 
cuse for releasing it. 


The 1923-24 Basketball Season 


By Robert Pulleyn, '23, ’26L 


(Editor's Note—The ALUMNI News has 
asked Bob Pulleyn, captain of last year’s 
basketball team and a Varsity player of 
three years’ experience, to review the sea- 
son which has just closed, with Columbia 
and Princeton tied in second place, Cornell 
winning the championship. In his under- 
graduate days Pulleyn was a player of un- 
usual ability and was generally recognised 
as one of the best guards in the League of 
recent years. He has followed the past 
season very carefully and is quite com- 
petent to judge the showing of the team 
and the coaching methods.) 


To the reviewer, a paradoxical after- 
math of the past season has been the dis- 
satisfaction of many followers with the 
record for 1923-24. Off hand this may be 
accounted for, by the failure to capture 
the League championship, and the undue 
optimism so prevalent in December, that 
our five was invincible. But a closer intro- 
spection will speedily effectuate a different 
opinion. 

Primarily the success of a season de- 
pends on the percentage of games won and 
lost, but this criterion is often uncertain 
and inefficient, as by its nature it is not 
cognizant of the quality of the team played. 
A recapitulation reveals 15 victories and 4 
defeats. Among the more notable achieve- 
ments in our non-League games were the 
triumphs over Rutgers, Army, Navy, Roch- 
ester (which had an exceptionally good 
team) and New York University. 


As to this branch of our schedule, it 
suffices to say that not a game was lost 
although Army, Rutgers and Rochester 
were played on foreign courts. The 
Cadets were beaten for the first time in 
two years, by an overwhelming score. 


Heralded by sport writers and our en- 
thusiastic followers as the “wonders of the 
age,” unbeatables, etc., our team faced the 
League schedule with determination and 
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confidence gained from victory; in short, 
they had “winning spirit.” 

Pennsylvania, our first opponent, failed 
to win on the Columbia court for the first 
time since before the war. This game de- 
creased the optimism and confidence of 
many, the Columbia team displaying a 
tendency to slow down when an apparently 
safe lead had been obtained. The first 
game with Princeton was a scintillating 
conflict in which Kirchmeyer, playing his 
first League contest, proved the star of the 
game. 

Then came what in our opinion was the 
fatal blow, when the team was beaten at 
Hanover by Dartmouth. The Columbia 
attack was met by a stubborn defense and 
the first real upset of the season was reg- 
istered. 

After the lay-off from the annual mid- 
year examinations, the crucial game with 
Cornell drew near. Alumni Day saw the 
team easily winning from Yale before a 
large crowd, and immediately hopes ran 


high for the championship. 


But, alas, our imagination ran riot with 
our reason, and Cornell defeated us in a 
close game. At one time, victory was in 
our grasp. What happened? was the query 
which followed the team back to Morn- 
ingside. 

Then came the second Dartmouth de- 
feat and a setback at Princeton. 

At this point, the coach deemed it wise 
to dismiss a man from the team because 
of indifferent playing. Without going into 
the equities of the situation, the ensuing 
results justified the action. An unpleasant 
incident to be sure, especially since this 
particular player was a transfer from an- 
other university. 

The defeat of Pennsylvania on the diff- 
cult Weightman Hall court, of Cornell on 
the local court and of Yale at New Haven 
vindicated Coach Deering’s judgment. The 
Cornell game was a revelation, in our opin- 
ion. And so the season ended with the 
team tied in second place with Princeton. 

Do we fully realize the real results of 
the season—that our team is rated the 
second best in the East? What other Co- 
lumbia team of recent years has ap- 
proached this pinnacle? The unusually 
large crowds which packed the gymnasium 
for every game is sufficient proof of the 
interest displayed, making basketball next 
to football the most important sport from 
the standpoint of attendance. 

We feel that the season justifies the 
methods of Joe Deering. There were three 
inexperienced men on the team—Lustig, 
Mannheim and Kirchmeyer, the latter be- 
ing developed into a star of the first mag- 
nitude. 

Think back over the basketball situation. 
Great strides have been made in the last 
two seasons; advancing from a team which 
was one of the weakest in Columbia’s his- 
tory and one of the poorest in the League. 

This review would be inadequate unless 
some reference was made to Sam Strom, 
who throughout the season maintained a 
high standard of excellence, even rising to 
greater heights when things were going 


wrong and defeat was undermining the 


morale of the team. Much credit must go 
to Capt. Wilson also for bringing the mor- 
ale of the team back to its earlier standards 
towards the end of the season. 

Viewed as a whole can this season be 
regarded as anything but a success? Per- 
haps our high hopes were blasted—but 
were not the expectations unwarrantedly 
high? 

The unpleasant incident mentioned above 
left an unsavory, taste, but the subseque:‘ 
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reorganization brought out a real fighting 
spirit. 

To us the 1923-1924 basketball season 
will always be a success. 


The fencers closed their home season by 
easily winning from Cornell by a score 
of 14 to 3. The visitors won 2 of the 9 
foils matches and 1 of the epee bouts. 

Harold Bloomer was the outstanding 
man for Columbia, winning 2 of the epee 
encounters and 3 foils matches. He dis- 
posed of Coleman, Hayes and Fletcher in 
easy fashion. Fletcher failed to register 
a single touch, while Bloomer’s other two 
Opponents were each only able to get one 
touch each. 


The summaries follow: 
COLUMBIA (14) CORNELL (3) 


FOILS—Columbia: Fuertes defeated Coleman, 
5-2, Hays, 5-0, Fletcher, 5-2; Bloomer defeated 
Coleman, 5-1, Hays, 5-1 Fletcher, 5-0; Block de- 
feated Hays, 5-2. Cornell: Fletcher defeated Block, 
5-4; Coleman defeated Block, 5-2. Columbia, 7; 
Cornell, 2. 

SABRES—Columbia: Barrett defeated Packer, 
5-2; Kerr, 5-2; Bell defeated Packer, 5-4, Kerr, 
5-4. Columbia, 4; Cornell, 0. 

EPEE—Columbia: Bloomer defeated Hays and 
Coleman; Van Winkle defeated Hays. Cornell: 
Goleman defeated Van Winkle. Columbia, 3; 

ornell, 1. 


The swimming and water polo teams 
had an easy time with City College in the 
local pool on Saturday night, March 22. 
The swimmers captured every first place, 
scoring 49 points to 13 for C. C. N. Y. 
ae the polo men won by a score of 46 
to 4. 


The summary follows: 
SWIMMING 


50-Yard Swim—Won by Solomon, Columbia; 
Casper, C. C. N. Y., second; Knebel, Columbia, 
third. Time—0.26 7-10. 


100-Yard Swim—Won by Solomon, Columbia; 
Dundes, C. C. N. Y., secon ; Casper, C. C. N. Y., 
third. Time—0.62 3-10. 


440-Yard_Swim—Won_ by Hollstein, Columbia; 
ilynn, C. C. N. Y., second; Woodward, Columbia, 
third. Time—6.11 7-10. 


150-Yard Back Stroke—Won by Millison, Co 
lumbia; Walker of Columbia, second; Abbate of 
C. C. N. Y., third. Time—2.02 7-10. 


200-Yard Breast Stroke—Won by Harburger, 
Columbia; Matzke, Columbia, second} Schneweiss, 
C. C. N. Y., third. Time—2.58 3-10. 

Fancy Dive—Won by Verguson, Columbia, 91.16 
points; Peterson, Columbia, 86.37 points, second; 


Schein, C. C. N. Y., 86 points, third. 

200-Yard Relay—Won by Columbia (Knebel, 
Woodward, Wacker, Selomon); C. C. N. Y. 
(Casper, Harvey, Blanc, Dundes), second. Time— 


1.49 1-10. 
WATER POLO 


COLUMBIA (46) CCN Y. (4) 


O'Grady L.F Schnurer 
Mindlin R.F. Mintz 
Ince C.F. Clancy 
Cox L.B. Elterich 
Schrauff R.B. Nacoysky 
Judd G. Trachman 


Touch Goals-~Judd (3), Ware (2), Ince, Mind- 
lin, Schrautf, Weiss. Thrown goals -Trachman. 
Foul goals—Mindlin, Trachman. 

Substitutions—Columbia: Ware for Ince, Lang- 
ham for Schrauf, Cohen for O'Grady, Ince for 
Ware, Schrautf for Langham, O'Grady for Cohen, 
Ware for Ince, Battel for Ware, Freiss for Cox, 
Van Wyck for Battel, Weiss for Schrauff. C. C. 
N. Y.: Vioni for Nacovsky, Austin for Mintz, 
Nacovsky for Vioni, Goldberger for Nacovsky, 
Flynn for Clancy, Smith for Austin, Clancy for 
Flynn, Austin for Smith, Nacovsky for Goldberger, 
Goldberger for Clancy. 


The baseball squad is now working daily 
on South Field, getting ready for the first 
scheduled game of the year with St. John’s 
College of Brooklyn. Andy Coakley has 
been dividing the men into two teams, des- 
ignating one as “Team A” and the other 
as “Team B.” 

The squad has been freely moved about 
so there is no telling what men Coakley 
intends to use in the regular lineup. Some 
of the best men in the University are still 


under the faculty ban for failure to pass 
enough credits. 


The crews also made their first outdoor 
appearance of the year during the past 
week. Fred Miller, 13S, and Sydney 
Clarence Waldecker, ’21, '24L, refused to 
permit outsiders to attend the first few 
days of practice. They were anxious to 
get things straightened out at Baker Field 
before opening the gates to all. 


The rifle team finished in third place in 
the Northeastern Intercollegiate shoot. 
Norwich University was first with 9 vic- 
tories and no defeats. Penn was second 
with 8 wins and 1 defeat, while Columbia 
was third with 7 victories and 2 defeats. 
Penn State, Mass. Tech, Syracuse, Yale, 
Harvard, Dartmouth and Princeton fol- 
lowed the Lion in the standing. 

The marksmen broke training on Thurs- 
day night after their victory over Dart- 
mouth and went to Andre Charlot’s revue 
under the chaperonage of A. D. Hinckley, 
25, assistant manager, 


The Freshmen swimming team suffered 
defeat at Princeton on Wednesday night, 
March 19, by a score of 44 to 14. Uhr- 
brock in the 50-yard swim and Bowden in 
the 100-yard swim were the only Colum- 
bia frosh to gain first place. 


Rothenfeld was the high scorer of the 
freshmen basketball team for the year, 
contributing 83 points. Lorch was second 
with 75 points. Both men are likely Var- 
sity material. 


The Student Board has decided to con- 
centrate upon the Pennsylvania football 
game at Philadelphia next fall rather than 
try to run special trips to Cornell and 
West Point. 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York, 
(Telephone, Morningside 1400). Mail ad- 


dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 

fice, will be Properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


77 L—Henry Morgenthau, Chairman 
of the League of Nations Commission 
for the Relief of Greek Refugees, ar- 
rived in London on March 7, to inter- 
view a number of political and financial] 
personages in connection with his work 
in Athens. Concerning the unrest in 
Macedonia, Morgenthau declared that if 
Greece were to become stabilized, Mace- 
donta would remain quiet. 

’86P&S—William Hallock Park has 
been elected a foreign member of the 
French Academy of Medicine. The de- 
velopment of a new vaccination treat- 
ment for the prevention of diphtheria is 
believed to have prompted the election 
of Park, who has for thirty years been 
Director of the Bureau of Laboratories 
of the Health Department of New York. 
He is unmarried and lives at 315 West 
76th Street. New York. 

’891.—Samuel Knight has been select- 
ed as special counsel for the government 
in that phase of the oil lease prosecu- 
tions involving the claim of the Standard 
Oil Company to Section 36 in Naval Oil 
Reserve No. 1 in California. He is a 
member of the San Francisco law firm 
of Knight, Boland, Hutchinson & Chris- 
tine. Knight has served -as~ United 
States Districti(Attorney_ in San Fran- 
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cisco and was a major on the staff of the 
Judge Advocate General during the war. 

790, ’93L—In an address before the 
College Women’s Committee of the 
Women’s Democratic Union of New 
York, recently, James Watson Gerard, 
former ambassador to Germany, paid 
high tribute to the memory of the late 
President Wilson, characterising him as 
the “greatest idealist the world has ever 
seen,” and stating that Wilson had given 
the world an extraordinary opportunity 
which was not grasped. Gerard gave 
it as his opinion that the psychological 
moment was past for the United States 
to enter the League of Nations. 

92, *°94L—It has recently been an- 
nounced that the marriage of Miss 
Louise Barber to Joseph Larocque, Jr., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Larocque, 
will take place on April 22, 1924, in 
Trinity Chapel, New York. Miss Bar- 
ber is a graduate of Miss Chapin’s 
School and is a member of the Junior 
League. 

’93F A—Mr. and Mrs. V. Everit Macv, 
of 4 East 66th Street, New York, have 
announced the engagement of their 
daughter, Edytha C. Macy, to Mr. Burn- 
ham Lewis, who is a Harvard graduate. 
Miss Macy is a member of the Junior 
League. No date has been set for the 
wedding. 

’99—A portrait of John Purroy Mitch- 
el, Mavor of New York City 1914-17, 
has been presented to the city by the 
Mitchel Commissioners and Associates, 
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and is to be hung in City Hall as a 
memorial. 

’02—The firm of O’Gorman, McDon- 
ald & Futter, of which Leon N. Futter is 
a member, has recently been formed at 
165 Broadway, New York. 

709—Alfred S. and Mrs. Moses an- 
nounce the arrival of John Randolph 
Moses on Tuesday, February 19, who is 
to be enrolled in the Class of 1945. 
Moses is in the practice of law, at 121 
Duane Street, New York. 

’14— Leonard S. Henry is practicing 
architecture at 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York. He is married and living at 
60 West 48th Street, New York. 


Necrology 


’74Mines—Albert Reid Ledoux, on Oc- 
tober 25, 1923. Aged 72 years. 

“Ledoux began his studies in the School 
of Mines in 1870, and was thus a member 
of the Class of 1874, but at the end of 
three years he resolved to go abroad for 
study, and matriculated in 1873 at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, where he pursued courses 
in chemistry, mineralogy and physics . 

“After two years in Berlin, Ledoux 
migrated to Gottingen, which was the uni- 
versity where most of the American stu- 
dents in Germany in the middle decades 
of the last century made their doctorates. 
Completing his in 1876, ‘Dr. Ledoux,’ as 


he was ever afterwards known, returned 
to his home and found a place in the 
laboratory of William M. Habirshaw, a 
practicing chemist and assayer in New 
York. 


“The following year the State of North 
Carolina established an agricultural sta- 
tion, of which Ledoux was appointed 
Director and was made at the same time 
State Chemist. For four years he served 
the State and on his resigning and coming 
north again in 1880, the State University 
gave him the honorary degree of M 
During these years Ledoux had not re- 
mained entirely absent from Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., but had been married to 
Annie Van Vorst Powers, the daughter of 
one of his old neighbors.. .. 


“In April, 1880, Ledoux opened an office 
and laboratory for the general practice of 
analytical chemistry and assaying, in asso- 
ciation with the late Pierre de Peyster 
Ricketts, then instructor in assaying in the 
Columbia School of Mines. . .. 


“Poise and the judicial way of looking 
at things are especially requisite in the 
mining profession; sometimes also personal 
courage and quick decision. In the mines 
and the remote camps the engineers must 
meet the miners on the broad, human 
foundation of good fellowship; and in the 
office or home of the capitalist he must 
be the well-bred man of the world. Rarely 
is so happy a combination of these quali- 
ties met as was in Albert R. Ledoux. 

“Ledoux became a member of the Amer- 
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ican Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers in 1889, and entered vigorously 
into its work. He served as manager, 
1895-97, by which title the members of the 
council were called under the Constitution 
of the time; as Vice President from 1898 
to 1899 and from 1919 to 1925, having at 
the time of his decease still two years of 
unexpired term. He was President in 
1903. 
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“Ledoux was a member of many other 
technical societies, of which the Mining 
and Metallurgical Society, and the Cana- 
dian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy 
may be specially mentioned. 

“On settling in New York he became 
connected with the Brick Church of the 
Presbyterian communion, at Fifth Avenue 
and 37th Street. He entered actively into 
its work and at his decease was its senior 
Elder in term of service and could count 
more than forty years in its membership. 
The Brick Church is one of the famous 
old religious foundations of the city and 
has been for over a century one of its 
strongest bodies. For many years the 
Reverend Henry van Dyke was its pastor 
and during those years a strong friendship 
sprang up between him and Ledoux. Be- 
tween two such devoted lovers of the 


world of woods and streams the sympathy 
would be close. . 4 

(The above is an appreciation by Pro- 
fessor James Furman Kemp, ’84Mines, of 
the Columbia Schools of Mines, Engineer- 
ing and Chemistry, which appeared re- 
cently in Mining and Metallurgy.) 
A ae C. Keys, on January 6, 
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in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, COLUMBIA ALUMNI News, New York. 


BANKING 
Ses a pe E ee 
New York City 
JAMES BROWN, ’83Mines 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


TRAVELERS CREDITS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


59 Wall Street Telephone, Bowling Green 1660 
CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, JR., ’83 
GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 
103 Park Avenue 


Room 61 
New York City 


J. S. LANGTHORN, 791 Mines 


LANGTHORN & SMITH, INC. 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS ; 
General Building Construction and Alterations 


120 Liberty Street 


Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


Tel. Rector ee 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 
J. PARKE CHANNING, ’83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


61 Broadway 
` Altred L. jaros, Jr., ’11S 
New York City Albet L Baum, 709, 11S 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street 


New York City 
DANIEL E. MORAN, ’84 Mines 
MORAN, MAURICE & PROCTOR 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


9 East 45th Street VREE 


Telephone Fitz Roy 5395 


New York City 
INDUSTRIAL POWER PLANTS Fue. Economy 
DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1901 
Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
347 Fifth Avenue 


Reports, Investigations, Complete Design and 
Specifications, Alterations has the Production of 
ring Economy, Heating, Ventilation, Refrigera 
ion. 


New York City 
D. B. STEINMAN, '09C.E., ’11Ph.D. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Design and Construction of Bridges and Other 
Structures. Reports. Advisory Service. 


25 Church Street. Telephone Rector 1174 


New York City 
EDWARD S. CLINCH, JR., 1900E.E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating and Ventilating 
Refrigeration 


Telephone Fitz Roy 3919 


Electrical 
Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 

River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Pier 

Sheds, Bulkheads, Foundations, Reinforced Con- 

crete Bridges. Caissons—Subaqueous Pipe and 

Cable Laying, Marine Salvaging, Divers and 

Special Dredging. 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 5980 


PRINTERS 


Wittram H. FriepMan, 1907S, Treasurer. 


CAREY CRAFT PRESS 


Direct Mail Advertising Campaigns Planned 
and Executed — Catalogues — Publica- 
tions—Broadsides—Booklets—Color 
Reproductions—Display Cutouts 
In New York, Number In Philadelphia, Number 
406-426 W. 31st Street 1420 Chestnut Street 
Tel. Chickering 1000 Tel. Locust 4511-4512 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
WARD R. CLARK, ’16 


LIFE INSURANCE 
“To be called ‘Daddy’ is enough to make any 
man take life insurance.” 


Rector 4883 135 Broadway 


New York City 


C. H. ELLARD, ’97 
INSURANCE 
Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


William MacRossie, °21 
Allan MacRossie, Jr., ’14 


MacRossig & MACcRossIE 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


4 East 46th Street Telephone Vanderbilt 1193 


New York City 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 
HAROLD BAXTER, ’06E.M., ’14LL.B. 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
220-221 Fleming Building 
Specializing in Engineering Matters. 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY EICKHOFF, ’75L. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW 


604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City Vanderbilt 4140, 4141 
WALLACE WHITE, 713 ’15M.E. 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
UNITED STATES AND FORBIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 


Bar Building 36 West 44th Street 


New York City 
ALBERT C. NOLTE, ’74E.E. 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
Patent, Trade Mark, Copyright 
and Unfair Competition Practice Exclusively. 
United States and Foreign Countries 


110 East 42nd Street Murray Hill 6522-3 


TESTING LABORATORY 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Testing Laboratories 


Commercial investigations and , researches 
made in connection with the physical proper- 
ties of structural materials. 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


Ludwig van Beethoven, of whom 

it has been said that he was the 
greatest of all musicians. A generation 
later was born the Steinway Piano, which 
is acknowledged to be the greatest of all 
pianofortes. What a pity it is that the 
greatest master could not himself have 
played upon the greatest instrument — 
that these two could not have been born 
together! Though the Steinway was de- 
nied Beethoven, it was here in time for 


©) the 26th of March, 1827, died 


Liszt and Rubinsteir, for Wagner, Berlioz 
and Gounod. And today, a still greater 
Steinway than these great men knew, 
responds to the touch of Paderewksi, 
Rachmaninoff and Hofmann. Such, in 
fact, are the fortunes of time, that today, 
this Instrument of the Immortals, 
this piano, more perfect than any 
Beethoven ever dreamed of, can be pos- 
sessed and played and cherished not only 
by the few who are the masters of music, 
but by the many who are its lovers. 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 
Prices: $875 and up, plus freight at points distant from New York. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th Street, New Yoik 
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THE PROTESTING HABIT.—Very infrequently 
does a minor sport contest excite interest comparable 
tn the tense feeling that existed on the campus over last 
Saturday’s play-off of a protested water polo game which 
Columbia had won from Yale in our own pool in Febru- 
ary. In that game the position of goal on the Columbia 
team was held down by a man who was ineligible under 
the rules of the Intercollegiate Swimming Association, as 
he had played for less than a minute in one association 
contest four years ago. The decision of the association 
that the game should be played over again had a vital 
bearing on the standing of the teams as the other con- 
testant in the game, before the league’s decision, was tied 
with Columbia for league leadership. 

Our opponents have been playing in their line-up this 
season a man who was a duly registered student at 
Columbia last year. Columbia is not in the habit of pro- 
testing games or individuals and we entered no protest 


until our player was protested. Then an official state- 
ment of the situation was presented to the league, and our 
protest was denied. The sentiment of our student body 
was unmistakable and after Columbia had re-won the 
game there was more excitement over the victory, which 
Columbia won without the services of the protested man 
while our opponents played the man we had protested, 
than over any athletic triumph in many years. 

The incident illustrates very vividly an attitude which 
seems to surround intercollegiate athletics as conducted 
at present. There is too much stress laid on champion- 
ships and too little emphasis on sport for the sake of 
playing the game. If championships are to be decided 
by matching protests and by artifice in handling techni- 
calities, our competition had better be confined to league 
organizations that will make impartial judgments based 
on facts, so that Columbia need not be again a party toa 
situation similar to the one which arose in this unfor- 
tunate instance. The spectacle of representatives of five 
educational institutions arguing for several days over 
the validity of representation of one man isn’t a pleasant 
one to contemplate and the background for such a situa- 
tion is even worse. If intercollegiate athletics can’t be 
managed so as to preclude these bickerings, we are in a 
sorry plight indeed. 

There is too much of this protesting habit at any rate, 
and it seems to be recurring with unpleasant frequency 
in the last few years. In spite of all the talk about great 
advance in the method of conducting intercollegiate sport 
there is still entirely too much suspicion and distrust. 
Perhaps intercollegiate competition hasn’t progressed 
very far after all. The desire to win supremacy at all 
costs, and by any means, is so strong, so compelling, that 
the whole object of playing the game is lost sight of, and 
intercollegiate sport, instead of being in the last analysis 
a means of bringing institutions closer together, will serve 
to excite enmity and generate ill-feeling. 

The most serious point in the present controversy is 
not the fact that one man is eligible or ineligible to repre- 
sent an institution, nor ds ‘the result of the game itself 
so important. But-as it happens, ‘the-representatives of 
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four other institutions,—and they were undergraduates 
at that,——by denving Columbia’s protest, assumed that 
they have the right to impugn the academic stand- 
ing of one of Columbia’s departments. We con- 
tend that this position is untenable. If any college that 
is a member of the Intercollegiate Swimming Associa- 
tion wants to frame rules of eligibility to govern the con- 
duct of its athletic teams, that college has a perfect right 
to do so, and no other college has any right to interfere. 
But in this particular case a man was registered in a 
duly constituted academic department of Columbia Uni- 
versity and was in residence at Columbia University last 
year. Under the rules of the Swimming Association he 
was ineligible to compete in swimming or water polo as 
a representative of any institution other than Columbia 
until he had been in residence in that other institution for 
at least a year. The case therefore is entirely clear. The 
fact that the representatives of four other institutions 
regard the department of this University in which he 
registered as “special” and, as was actually mentioned in 
the protest meeting, a “tutoring school,” and not entitled 
to the same consideration as any other department of the 
University, is the ridiculous feature of the whole con- 
troversy. It is a serious reflection on the academic stand- 
ards of a regular unit of our academic framework, and 
athletic representatives of any institution in the country 


have no right to rule on a matter that is entirely outside 
their jurisdiction. 

Our water-polo squad is made up of men small in 
stature but big of heart. At the beginning of the season 
the fact that they would be fighting for league leadership 
was hardly conceded. Their success was due entirely to 
steady practice and faithful attention to the instruction 
of their coach. Columbia was clearly in the wrong in 
playing an ineligible man in one game, and acknowledg- 
ment was made of the error as soon as attention was 
called to it. Our protest of a clear violation of the one 
year residence rule, was presented in good faith and was 
denied on the ground of “intent,” by individuals who, in 
our opinion are not qualified to pass judgment on a pure- 
ly technical academic question. This turned our cour- 
ageous team into six fighting demons who didn’t let an 
overwhelming adverse score at the end of the first half 
deter them from going through to a victorious finish over 
opponents who physically and in everything save courage 
and skill had better equipment. They entered that game 
decidedly the underdog, and in the face of exceedingly 
discouraging mental conditions. Whether they lead the 
league or not, they indicated very clearly in that game 
that they possess the stuff champions are made of, and 
that they are entitled to the rank of champions; and no 
protest can be lodged against that undeniable fact. 


The Presidency of Columbia * 


By Nicholas Murray Butler, ’82, ’84 Ph.D., Twelfth President of Columbia University 


The presidency of Columbia is an office 
with a long and honorable history. The 
original Charter of 1754 empowers the 
Governors of King’s College, or the 
major part of them, “to elect, nominate 
and appoint any person to be president of 
the said College in a vacancy of the said 
presidentship for and during his good 
behaviour provided always such president- 
elect or to be clected by them be a member 
of and in communion with the Church of 
England as by law established.” 


It was apparently the plan of those who 
drafted this Charter that the President 
should himself be the chief teacher in the 
College, and that all other teachers were to 
be regarded as his assistants, since this 
provision immediately follows: 

“And also to elect one or more Fellow 
or Fellow-Professor or Professors, Tutor 
or Tutors, to assist the President of the 
said College in the education and govern- 
ment of the students belonging to the 
said College which Fellow or Fellows, 
Professor or Professors, Tutor or Tutors, 
and every one of them shall hold and 
enjoy their said office or place either at 
the will and pleasure of the Governors 
of the said corporation or during his or 
their good behaviour according as shall 


(From the President's annual report to the 
Trustees of the University, 1921.) 


be agreed upon between such Fellow or 
Fellows, Professor or Professors, Tutor 
or Tutors, and the said Governors of the 
said College.” 

The Charter of 1787, granted by the 
Legislature of the State of New York, 
ratifies and confirms the Royal Charter 
of 1754, with the exception of certain 
named provisions of that Charter, in- 
cluding that which rendered a ‘person 
ineligible to the office of president of the 
College on account of his religious tenets. 

The later and final Charter of 1810, 
being Chapter 85 of the Laws of the 
State of New York of that year, continues 
the corporate existence of the College and 
the office of president as already estab- 
lished. 

The Presidents of King’s College, Co- 
lumbia College and Columbia University 
have been twelve in number. 


Samuel Johnson 

The first president, the Rev. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, has properly been described as 
one of the notable men of his time in 
America. He probably ranks next after 
Jonathan Edwards and Benjamin Frank- 
lin, as the most eminent American scholar 
of the 18th century. Born at Guilford, 
Connecticut, in 1696 and graduated from 
the College at Saybrook. now Yale Uni- 
versity, in 1714, Dr. Johnson served as 
tutor in Yale for three years. After)short 


service as a Congregational minister he 
went to England and took orders as a 
minister of the Church of England. 
Shortly after he returned to America and 
settled at Stratford, Connecticut, as a 
missionary of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
He received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from Oxtord Uni- 
versity in 1743, and Benjamin Franklin 
personally urged upon him = acceptance 
of an invitation to become first president 
of the College at Philadelphia, now the 
University of Pennsylvania. Benjamin 
Franklin was the printer of Dr. Johnson’s 
books on Logic and Ethics. and was his 
friend and frequent correspondent. Pres- 
ident Johnson associated himself with the 
movement to establish King’s College 
early in the year 1754, and upon the 
passage of the Charter became first presi- 
dent, which post he held until March 1, 
1763. He lived until January 6, 1772, 
and was buried in the chancel of Christ 
Church, Stratford, Connecticut. 


Myles Cooper 

Dr. Johnson was succeeded by the Rev. 
Myles Cooper, Fellow of Queen's College, 
Oxford, who although but twenty-eight 
years of age, was highly recommended by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury for his 
Icarning and character. President Cooper 
was, also appointed to be Professor of 
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Moral Philosphy. Owing to controversies 
incident to the outbreak of the American 
Revolution, which incidents form a very 
interesting part of the history of Colum- 
bia, President Cooper beat a precipitate 
retreat on May 10, 1775, and never re- 
turned to America. He was appointed 
to be Clergyman of the English Chapel, 
Edinburgh, and died there on May 20, 
1785. He is buried in the churchyard of 
Restalrig, about two miles from Edin- 
burgh. 
William Samuel Johnson 

The third president was William Samuel 
Johnson, son of the first President of 
King’s College, and probably the first 
layman ever to be chosen administrative 
head of an institution of higher learning 
in either Great Britain or the United 
States. Born at Stratford, Connccticut, 
in 1728, William Samuel Johnson was 
graduated from Yale in 1744. He was 
trained for the law, and his professional 
and public services are well known. It 
is recorded that he instructed the students 
in the grammar and proper pronunciation 
of the English language. Perhaps his 
most eminent public service was as dele- 
gate to the Convention which framed the 
Constitution of the United States. While 
President of Columbia, William Samuel 
Johnson served as United States Senator 
from Connecticut, and with Oliver Ells- 
worth framed the bill establishing the 
federal judicary system, substantially as 
it now is. When the sittings of Congress 
were removed from New York to Phila- 
delphia, President Johnson resigned as 
Senator. He received the degree of D.C.L. 
from Oxford in 1776. He resigned as 
president on July 16, 1800, and retired to 
Stratford, Connecticut, where he died in 
1819 at the ripe age of 93. He is buried in 
Christ Churchyard, Stratford. 


Charles H. Wharton 


The fourth president was Rev. Dr. 
Charles H. Wharton, Rector of St. Mary’s 
Church, Burlington, New Jersey. He was 
born in St. Mary's County, Maryland, 
1748. and was educated at the Jesuits’ 
College at St. Omer. He took orders in 
the Roman Catholic Church, but later 
adopted the views of the Church of Eng- 
land. For eight years he served as a 
trustee of Princeton. President Whar- 
ton’s service at Columbia was almost 
nominal, since having been elected on 
May 25, 1801, he retired on December 11 
of the same year, having concluded to 
remain with his Burlington parish. Presi- 
dent Wharton was highly regarded as a 
scholar, and had great influence among 
the clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. He died on July 23, 1833, as 
Rector of St. Mary’s Church, Burlington, 
New Jersey, and is buried in the church- 
yard there. 

Benjamin Moore 

Following President Wharton’s resig- 
nation, the Trustees took action to 
separate the office of president from any 


professorship, and provided that the presi- 
dent should thereafter be charged merely 
with the general superintendence of the 
institution. Upon the adoption of this 
policy the Rt. Rev. Benjamin Moore of 
the Class of 1768, Bishop of New York, 
was chosen fifth president. President 
Moore had served earlier as Professer of 
Rhetoric and Logic. He was never able 
to give undivided attention to the affairs 
of the College, and during his official 
tenure the duties of president were largely 
performed by professors who served in 
rotation. The result was so _ unsatisfac- 
tory that we find it recorded that the 
friends of the College “almost despaired 
of its resuscitation.” In March, 1811, 
President Moore resigned. He died on 
February 27, 1816, and is buried in Trin- 
ity churchyard, New York. 


John M. Mason (Provost) and 
William Harris 


Following the resignation of President 
Moore and in order to secure for the 
College the services of the Rev. Dr. John 
M. Mason, a great pulpit orator and 
afterwards President of Dickinson College, 
the Trustees established an administrative 
post additional to that of president, and 
really superior to it, with the title of 
Provost. Dr. Mason was chosen Provost, 
while the presidency went to the Rev. 
Dr. William Harris, a graduate of Har- 
vard College in the Class of 1786, and 
Rector of St. Mark’s Church in the city 
of New York. This plan did not work 
well, and Provost Mason resigned in 
July, 1816, after which the duties of Pro- 
vost were merged in those of the Presi- 
dent. President Harris served until his 
death in the autumn of 1829. He is buried 
in the Churchyard of St. Mark’s-in-the- 
Bouwerie, New York City. 


Wiiliam Alexander Duer 


The seventh president was William 
Alexander Duer, a man of quite different 
type. President Duer was born at Rhine- 
beck in 1780, and came of one of the best 
families in the Province of New York. 
He had served as Midshipman in the Navy 
under Decatur, had studied law with 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated the events 
listed below will be held at the Colum- 
bia University Club, 4 West Forty- 
ae Street. Telephone, Longacre 

200. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 4. 
Class of 1912 College, Science and Fine 


Arts. Regular Monthly Luncheon. 
Stewart's Restaurant, 30 Park Place, 
New York. 12:30 p. m. 

Class of 1911 College, Science and Fine 
Arts. Dinner. 


Tuursnay, APRIL 10. 
"Varsity “C” Club. Baseball Dinner. 


Frinay, May 2. 
Class of 1878. Annual Dinner. 
WeEDNESDAY, May 14. 
Spring Reunion. 


Details later. 


Edward Livingston, and had seen active 
service in the Legislature of New York, 
and when elected President in 1829 was 
a Justice of the Circuit Court of the State. 
President Duer served through a troubled 
period of the institution’s history until 
May 2, 1842, when he resigned on account 
of failing health, He died on May 30, 
1858, and is buried in the old cemetery 
behind the Presbyterian Church at Morris- 
town, N. J. 


Nathaniel F. Moore 


The cighth president, Nathaniel F. 
Moore of the Class of 1802, was a nephew 
of President Benjamin Moore. He was 
born at Newtown, New York, in 1782, 
and after his graduation from Columbia 
studied law and was admitted to the Bar. 
A few years later he became Adjunct 
Professor of Greek and Latin in Columbia 
College, and then Professor of those 
languages, which chair he held for fifteen 
years. After several years spent in travel 
in Europe and the Orient, Dr. Moore 
returned to New York and was elected 
President to succeed Mr. Duer. He re- 
signed the presidency in 1849, and lived in 
retirement until 1872, when he died at 
the great age of 90 years. He is buried 
in the churchyard of St. Mark’s-in-the 
Bouwerie, New York. The first historical 
sketch of Columbia College was written 
by President Nathaniel F. Moore and 
published in 1849. 


Charles King 


The ninth president, Dr. Charles King, 
was, like President Duer, a man of high 
position and large influence in the social 
and public life of New York. He was 
a son of Rufus King, born in New York 
City in 1789. He was educated at Iar- 
row, at Oxford and at Paris. After some 
years spent in business and in journalism 
he was chosen to the presidency of Colum- 
bia in 1849. He resigned his ofhce on 
March 7, 1864, and went to live abroad. 
Dr. King died at Frascati in 1867, and is 
buried in the churchyard of the Episco- 
pal Church, Jamaica, Long Island. 


Frederick A. P. Barnard 


Dr. King was succeeded by Frederick 
A. P. Barnard, who was born in Shefheld, 
Massachusetts, in 1809, and graduated at 
Yale College in 1828. Dr. Barnard's 
career in the Universities of Alabama and 
Mississippi is well known. He was a 
scholar of national and international 
reputation and accomplishment before his 
election to be President of Columbia in 
1864. He was a prophet and a seer in 
the field of education, and his farseeing 
vision anticipated many of the happenings 
that have taken place since his death. He 
died in 1889 and is buried in a chapel 
erected by the Trustees of the University 
at Shefheld, Massachusetts. 


Seth Low 


Following the death of Dr. Barnard, 
andy having’ in’ mind the need of close! 
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relating the work of Columbia to the City 
of New York, the Trustees chose as 
president Seth Low of the Class of 1870, 
a man rather of the type of President 
Duer and President King than of Presi- 
dent Barnard. President Low took up 
vigorously the question of organizing 
Columbia as a university to attack the 
problems that were before it, and of re- 
building it upon a new and adequate site 
where it would fnd a permanent home. 
In eleven years these tasks were accom- 
plished, and President Low resigned to 
accept nomination to be Mayor of the 
City of New York. After serving a term 
in that important office, Mr. Low occupied 
himself actively with matters of public 
concern until his death at the age of 
66 in 1916. Mr. Low is buried in Green- 
wood Cemetery, Brooklyn. 


Nicholas Murray Butler 
The twelfth president was designated 
acting president in succession to Mr. Low 
on October 2, 1901, and was elected Pres- 
ident on January 6, 1902. 


It appears that of the twelve presidents, 
six have been clergymen and six (Presi- 
dent Barnard being reckoned as a layman) 
have been laymen, an exceptional fact in 
the history of higher education in English- 
speaking lands during the 18th and 19th 
centuries, Of the twelve, four were grad- 
uates of Columbia, three of Yale, one of 
Harvard, and one of Oxford, while three, 
namely Presidents Wharton, Duer and 
King, are not known to have completed an 
undergraduate college course. 

The duties of the President of Columbia 
have strangely changed since the office was 
established. None of the duties that de- 
volved immediately upon President Sam- 
uel Johnson are now performed by his 
successor. Very few of the duties and 
responsibilities that were directly borne by 
President Barnard, or even by President 
Low, are now borne by their successor. 
These duties are performed by the various 
Deans and Directors and by other chief 
administrative officers among whom they 
have been divided. The President of the 
University is now occupied almost entirely 
with problems newly arisen out of new 
developments and new conditions. He must 
live largely in the future, and must concern 
himself chiefly with those major policies 
and acts that affect the prosperity, the in- 
fluence and the prestige of the institution 
as a whole. Ilis duties may best be stated 
in terms of the English political system 
as those of prime minister holding the 
portfolios of foreign affairs and of the 
treasury. As to all matters of internal 
administration the President is the coun- 
sellor and adviser of those to whom these 
duties are directly entrusted. In the strict 
sense of the word, the administrative head 
of Columbia University is neither a college 
president nor even a university president; 
he is President of Columbia University. 
His duties and occupations are unique be- 
cause Columbia is unique. 
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To Help Rebuild the Louvain Library 


The present status of the Columbia Fund 
in aid of the rebuilding of the library of 
Louvain University is as follows: 


Undergraduate contributions ..... $3,099.66 
Received by the Columbia Alumni 
Louvain Committee, from 


MAr 22a Sic oe tee Kens $2,383.50 


The contributors whose gifts make up 
the $2,383.50 acknowledged above were: 


Robert Abhe. ’74P&S 
Harry C. Adler, ’02 

Robert J. Alexander, ‘12 
Herbert H. Armington, ’04P&S 
George Ashforth, ’06 

Chellis A. Austin, ’98 

Harriet Avery, ’10T.C. 

John B. Aycrigg, ’79P&S 
George B. Bader, ’20P&S 
George F. Bambach, ’03 

S. W. Bandler, 92, ’'94P&S 
L. A. Barber, 718 

J. Augustus Barnard, ’92 
Stanley F. Bond, ’07S 
Vincent C. Bonnlander, ‘08 
Stephen R. Bradley, ’90Mines 
Elizabeth G. Brooks, ’22B 
John A. Burke. ’78P&S 

A. L. Burns, ’87 Mines 
Melville H. Cane, ’00 

Edward P. Casey, ’86Mines 
W. B. Chamberlin, ‘86Mines 
T. Ludlow Chrystie, °92 

G. R. Cogswell, ’14 

A. H. Bagster-Collins, ’22 
Bernard M. Cone, ’97L 

C. B. Cornish, ’22 

H. F. Cornwall, 12S 

Rufus B. Cowing, Jr., ’92 
Carlton C. Curtis, 92AM 
Chester W. Cuthell, 705 

R. Fulton Cutting, ’71 
Charles S. Danielson, Faculty 
Gherardi Davis, ’81L 

H. Beeckman Delatour, ’87P&S 
William J. Demorest, °11S 
George A. Dixon, ’78P&S 
Francis E. DuBois, 03 P&S 
Franklin Dunham, ’15 
Beatrice Lowndes Earle, '17B 
Edward M. Earle, ’17 
William M. Erb, ’02L 

Lothar Faber, 8&2 Mines 

F. C. Gatje, '17S. 

George J. Geer, ’68Mines 
Montague Geer, Jr., ’06 

A. P. Van Gelder, °96 
Elizabeth Gilbert, ’'17B 
Witham C. Gilley, 85 P&S 
Harry Allen Gordon, `'02AM, ‘04L 
Joseph P. Grace, ’94 

John Greene, *79L 

James L. Greenleaf, ’80 
George B. Greenough, 718 
Kenneth B. Halstead, ’02, “04L 
Nannett Harlo, '10B 

W. Morgan Hartshorn, ’02P&S 
F. C. Hooper, ’90Mines 
Frank L. Hughes, "19P&S 


Louis D. Huntoon, 05 Mines 
A. V. Williams Jackson, ’83 
Albert M. Judd, ‘93P&S 
Julian H. Kean, ‘80L 

J. A. Keller, 05P&S 

Conrad Saxe Keyes, 95 
Harold O. Knapp, ’09S 

W. B. Kunhardt, ’80Mines 
Frank H. Lasher, ‘(06P&S 
Harold W. Lathrop, ‘04P&S 
Stuyvesant LeRoy, ’87 
Leslie Lester, °20, 22L 
Frederic Cyrus Leubuscher, ‘80L 
Emil Levy, ‘19 

Benno Lewinson, ’77L 
Wilham G. Low, 65 
Charles M. Lum, ’81 
Thatcher T. P. Luquer, ’89 
Thomas Ollive Mabbott, ’20 
Philip E. Maduro, ’20 

Henry H. Man, ’76L 

Louis Margolis, 711S 

Harris K. Masters, 94Muines 
James F. Maury, '65 

John H. McCrahon, '91L 

C. B. Meding, '87P&S 
Ward Melville, °09 

A. M. Michaelis, ’20 
Rudolph P. Miller, ‘8&8 Mines 
William J. Miller, °23 

Frank A. Moretti, '22Bu 
Wilham Fellowes Morgan, ’80 
Deacon Murphy, '08 

David M. Obler, ’10S 
Charles W. Ogden, '95 
Thomas B. Paton, Jr., 711, 13L 
F. M. Pedersen, '93Mines 
Henry C. Pelton, ’89Mines 
George Perrine, "04Mines 
A. Terry Post, ’95Mines 

E. A. Prentis, Jr.. ‘06 
Austin E. Pressinger, ’84L 
Joseph M. Proskaner, 96 
Louis Rennes, °87, ROL 

John H. Rogan, ‘85L 
Victor Romaine, ‘22 

Julius Sachs, ‘67 

Charles D. Schiffman, 7160S 
H. S. Schoonmaker, ‘09S 
Hewlett Scudder, ’99S 
James Sheerin, ‘01 
Alexander Shulman, ’85P&S 
L. Parker Siceloff, "12Ph.D. 
E. C. Simonson, ‘78 

R. P. Soule, 20S, 21AM, °22Ph.D. 
George E. Strehan, ‘09S 
John S. Thorp, '07S 

Hugh P. Tiemann, ‘00S 
Rhoda Truax, ’23B 

H. Desmond Upton, ’02 
John E. Van Nostrand, ’74L 
Howard yan Sinderen, ‘81 
Benjamin P. Wheat, '04L 
Leroy N. Whitelaw, '21 Bu 
Otto C. Wierum, ‘89L 
William H. Woglom, ’01P&S 
Clarence H. Young, ’88 
August Zinsser, "92, 94L 
brederick—Zorn, 713L 
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Dr. Holt, 80 P & S, Leaves Fund to 
Columbia 

On March 17 the will of Luther Emmett 
Holt, ’80P&S, ’04Hon, Emeritus Professor 
ot Diseases of Children,» who died on 
January 14 last at Peking, China, while 
engaged in a series of lectures at the 
Union Medical College of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, was filed for probate, and it 
was learned that he had left $25,000 to 
Columbia for the establishment of a fel- 
lowship for the study of the diseases of 
children, and $25,000 to the Babies’ Hos- 
pital of 132 East 55th Street “to be used 
for the support of research work in wards 
and laboratories of said hospital.” 


Concerning the gift to ‘Columbia the 
will read: “Said award shall be made 
annually by the Professor of Diseases of 
Children and the Professor of Medicine 
to a student of the College of Medicine 
(College of Physicians and Surgeons) in 
the graduating class or to a graduate of 
not more than two years’ standing, to 
enable the recipient to prosecute the study 
oi diseases of children in this country and 
abroad under general guidance of those 
awarding the fellowship. The holder of 
the fellowship shall be eligible to the award 
for a second year, but no person shall hold 
the fellowship for more than two years.” 


Memorial services in honor of the noted 
doctor were held on March 16 at the Park 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York, of 
which he was a trustee. In a review of 
some of the outstanding features of Holt's 
medical career both as a pratictioner and 
a scientist in the health of children, it was 
said by one speaker at the service that his 
contribution to the welfare of the child 
excelled probably that of any individual 
in the history of medical science. 

An appreciation of the life of Dr. Holt 
is being prepared for the News by one of 
his colleagues on the faculty of P. & S. 


Engineering Experts Address Columbia 
Scientific Students 


The Columbia department of civil engi- 
necring has instituted plans by means of 
which the students in engineering have the 
opportunity to secure additional instruction 
and sound advice on the great economic 
problems involved in modern public works 
enginecring. With the idea of supplement- 
ing the broad type of engineering education 
which is now insisted on at Columbia, 
pans have been made to secure speakers 
trom the engineering profession to address 
the students and others interested, on some 
of the fundamental and broader aspects of 
engineering work. 

The first lectures of the series were 
given in the Engineering building on the 
campus before the Christmas holidays by 
Mr. James W. Beardsley, member of the 
American Society and the Western Socicty 
cof Civil Engineers, Consulting Engineer 


of wide experience in road and irrigation 
work, particularly in the Philippines and 
Porto Rico. On March 13 and 18 Mr. 
Olin H. Landreth, member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers and many 
other engineering societies, and consulting 
hydraulic engineer, spoke on hydraulic 
eugineering. 

On March 20 and 25 Mr. A. Prescott 
Folwell, member of the American Water 
Works and other associations and editor 
of several journals on municipal engineer- 
ing, spoke on the problems of sewers and 
sewage disposal, and the collection and dis- 
posal of city refuse. 


French Professor Dies Suddenly 


Pierre de Bacourt, assistant professor of 
French in Columbia College and formerly 
instructor in the Schools of Journalism 
and Business, died suddenly at his home, 
72 West 89th Street, of heart disease on 
March 29. Born in France in 1869, Pro- 
fessor de Bacourt came to New York in 
1904 as correspondent for the Journal des 
Débats. When the School of Journalism 
was founded in 1912 he was asked to 
teach French at Columbia, and because of 


Notice of Nominating Convention 

April 4, 1924. 
To MEMBERS OF THE COLUMBIA 
ALUMNI FEDERATION: 


Notice is hereby given that a Con- 
vention to nominate an Alumni Trus- 


tec to succeed Walter B. James, 
"83P & S, whose term as Alumni Trus- 
tee will expire on June 30, 1924, will 
be held in the Trustees’ Room at the 
University at 4 p m., on Tucsday, June 
3, 1924, the nominee, if elected, to serve 
as a Trustee of the University for a 
term of stx years from the beginning 
of the academic year next after his 
election, 

This notice is published in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements of 
Chapter XI, Section 94, of the By- 
Laws of the Board of Trustees of 
Columbia University in the City o 
New York, adopted April 5, 1915, 
which reads as follows: 

Beginning in 1915, the Nominating 
Committee shall meet at the: Umiver- 
sily annually on the day before Com- 
mencement, and nominate a Successor 
to the Alumni Trustee whose term ts 
about to expire. Such nomination 
shall be for the term of siv years from 
the beginning of the next academic 
year, Sixty days’ previous notice of 
the date of every such meeting or con- 
vention shall be published in the Co- 
lumbia Alumni News, and shall also 
be mailed by the Executive Secretary 
of the Alumni Federation to the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of cach Alumni 
Association and Alumnt Club within 
the Federation; to all active members 
of the Federation who are not mem- 
bers of an association or Club; and to 
such other cllumnit as the Directors of 
the Federation may from time to time 
determine. 


Witttam T. TAYLOR, ’21, 23L, 
Executive Secretary. 


his success in the School of Journalism he 
was also asked to teach French in the 
School of Business when it was founded 
later. When the journalism course was 
reduced to two years, Professor de Ba- 
court transferred his work to Columbia 
College, gave up his outside work as cor- 
respondent, and devoted his full time to 
service at the University. He was well 
liked by all his students, and his courses in 
French Literature and Journalistic French 
were very popular. 

He is survived by a widow, who was 
with him at the time of his death; a son 
and a daughter. The son is at present in 
the occupied area of Germany with the 
French cavalry, giving his two years of 
military service as a French citizen, and 
the daughter is serving with the American 
Red Cross in France. 


Name New Residence Hall in Honor 
of Former Presidents 


The new eleven-story residence hall for 
women now being erected on East Field, 
adjacent to the Faculty House and the 
President's House, will be named Johnson 
Hall in recognition of the services of 
Samucl Johnson, first president of King’s 
College, and of his son, William Samuel 
Johnson, the first president of Columbia 
College after the Revolution. In naming 
the new $1,000,000 building in honor of 
famous Columbia men, the trustees of the 
University have followed well established 
tradition, numerous other University build- 
ings bearing the names of such Columbiz 
figures as Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, 
Gouverneur Morris, James Kent and De 
Witt Clinton. 


The elder Johnson was an Episcopal 
clergyman and a friend of Benjamin 
Franklin, who was instrumental in inducing 
him to accept the presidency of King’s 
College. It is related in the writings of 
tie late John B. Pine, °77, ’79L, that John- 
son was reluctant to take the post owing 
to the prevalence of smallpox in New 
York. 

Plans for housing women, involving 
several millions of dollars, include the 
construction of a wing to Brooks Hall, the 
main residence hall of Barnard College, 
116th Street and Claremont Avenue, now 
rapidly going forward. This building, it 
was said, will be ready April 1, 1925. The 
wing will join Brooks at the corner of 
the campus on Claremont avenue and will 
extend north to Students’ Hall, the cen- 
tral structure of the campus group. It will 
be eight stories high on the campus side 
and nine stories high on Claremont. 


Accommodation for the entire resident 
student body will be provided as well as 
for a limited number of commuters who 
have for some years, because of lack of 
room, been barred from the residence 
halls: “Suites for members of the Barnard 
faculty! avill) be included in the new 
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building, and it is probable that there will 
also be an apartment for the Dean. 


The hall, approximately 198 feet long 
and 100 feet high, is being constructed to 
conform with the architecture of Brooks 
Hall, modified slightly to harmonize with 
that of Students’ Hall. The college dining 
room, now in Students’ Hall, will be lo- 
cated in the new building. The main floor 
is given over to four reception rooms, and 


The Inside Story of the 


By Hubert L. 


This is the inside story of the Hamil- 
ton-Burr duel staged by the publicity com- 
mittee of “Old King’s,” the Eighteenth 
Annual Varsity Show, on Weehawken 
Heights just before the opening of the 
production at the Waldorf-Astoria. Herein 
the publicity director attempts to clear up 
certain points that have been puzzling the 
reading public ever since the stunt was 
pulled off over three weeks ago. It is 
not a defence of his own acts exactly, but 
a detence of press agenting generally. 

In the first place let it be understood 
that the instigator of the idea is not a 
seasoned member of the profession, but an 
upstart Spectutor cub reporter, who got 
himselt into all sorts of difficulties by 
attempting to teach history for the edifica- 
tion of newspaper readers. The world out- 
side knew only what happened on the 
Heights of Weehawken as portrayed in 
rotogravures and in the movies, but now 
for the first time the publicity director will 
tcll what really happened. 

The “great idea” was born in the mind 
of this Spectafor reporter when faced with 
the task of writing a column story with no 
news whatsoever, and the show over a 
month off. This is a predicament peculiar 
to Spectator, which makes the life of a 
cub reporter one long nightmare. What 
to say that hasn't been said is a difficult 
task, unless you allow your imagination to 
overrule your better judgment. 

So the reporter just stretched things a 
little when he announced that Alexander 
Hamilton and Aaron Burr were to duel 
again on the exact spot where the fight 
occurred one hundred and twenty years 
ago, and just for the sake of variety he 
added that swords were to be used, not 
pistols, which were actually employed in 
the real duel. The Campus readers of 
Spectator took the announcement calmly, 
perhaps wondering who had the nerve to 
write a line hke that, but it fell to the lot 
ot Frank Sullivan, star feature writer on 
the New York World, to 
humor of the situation. 

The followmg day Spectator announced 
that a letter had been received from “The 
New Jersey State Constabulary” declaring 
that every effort would be made to prevent 
such deramation of history. The idea, 
using swords! That tickled Sullivan's 

nse of humor, and the Iorld the next 


see the real 


the upper floors to sleeping rooms and 
suites. 


The John Jay Hall, the present off- 
campus dormitory, which is leased by 
Barnard from Columbia, will be turned 
back to the University authorities. It is 
planned to erect ultimately a similar wing 
joming Brooks Hall at the corner of 
Proadway, thus making a quadrangle on 
the south side of the Barnard campus. 


Varsity Show Publicity 
Voight, ’25 


day carried a big story uncovering the 
whole situation. 

Sullivan's story began this way: “The 
expected duel between Hamilton and Burr 
didn't take place yesterday afternoon at 
Weehawken as advertised. Those Jersey 
policemen are such stickers for accuracy 
in historical matters. But the Columbia 
University student body stated last night 
that Aleck and Aaron are going to fight 
that duel before next Thursday if it has 
to be fought with cream puffs at fifty 
paces. It’s all just one of those situations 
that will insist on popping up in the life 
cf a college town like New York.” 

That article set the smouldering fires 
of metropolitan journalism aroaring. Soon 
reporters, photographers, and = moviemen 
were trailing the publicity director of 
“Old King’s” about the Campus, and in 
desperation he at last found seclusion in 
his fraternity house. Even there a per- 
sistent representative of Underwood & 
Underwood sought him out, and pleaded in 
vain for pre-releases on the picture! 

And to think the whole stir was over 
nething at all, because surely it would be 
folly to stage a real duel with real swords, 
since someone would probably get hurt. 
The publicity director was in a quandary. 
At last he came to the conclusion that no 
matter what procedure he employed, the 
cruel public would regard him as a good 
natured fool, anyway, so why not stage 
the fight if only to satisfy the morbid 
press? 


Alumni Trustee Nominating 
Convention, June 3, 1924 


$960. Any ten cllummnt, irrespective 
of membership in the Federation, or 
m an stssociation or Club, may over 
their signatures present the name of 
a candidate for nomination alt any 
convention by filing the same with the 
Executive Secretary of the Federa- 
tton at least ten days in advance of 
the date of the convention at which 
such name is to be presented, and the 
name of such candidate, if cligible un- 
der these by-laws, shall forthwith be 
published in the Columbia Ahimnt 
News and shall be submitted to the 
convention when it assembles, before 
the names of any other candidates can 
be proposed at such convention.—S$%6, 
Chapter XI, By-Laws of the Trustees 
(1910) of Columbia University. 


So the publicity director cast discre- 
tion to the winds, and announced boldly 
in the columns of Spectator that New 
Jersey policemen to the contrary, Hamil- 
ton and Burr were to fight. Furthermore, 
to add color to the proceedings, he re- 
printed letters of invitation he had written 
Mayor Hylan and President Butler re- 
questing that they be present as the only 
representatives of the outside world, aside 
from the press people, of course, “as the 
events of history re-enact themselves.” 

By this time the “Columbia boys’ duel” 
was getting as much recognition in the 
public press as the notorious oil scandal, 
and the poor publicity director of “Old 
King's” was deluged with letters of con- 
demnation, gratification, protestation, and 
even mortification, but he was steadfast in 
his purpose. “ The men will 
fight!” he said. 

And the men did fight, while a battery 
Gf movie cameras recorded off the pro- 
ceedings merrily and a score of “still” 
photographers fought savagely for desir- 
able vantage points on the rocky ledge 
overlooking Weehawken. Thanks to the 
timely arrival of Mayor Charles D. Leech 
Gf the hospitable city, the proceedings were 
stopped. As for the sword part of it, 
the publicity director had previously dis- 
covered his mistake when an old recluse 
living near the spot interrupted with defi- 
nite proof that the duel really occurred 
with pistols. It didn’t make much differ- 
ence, so pistols were immediately substi- 
tuted. 

Ever since that memorable day, the press 
agent of the Varsity Show has had the 
pleasure of seeing pictures of the great 
event in papers from all parts of the coun- 
try. Every New York rotogravure sec- 
tion the following Sunday gave promin- 
ence to the photo, and movie fans far and 
wide were treated to close ups of the 
whole proceedings. A Spectator cub re- 
porter has learned his lesson—give the 
public what it wants, and let your imagin- 
ation be your guide! 


Professor Algernon DeV. Tassin is to 
give courses this summer at the University 
of California, on one of his specialties, 
“Method of the Oral Study of Literature.” 
This method, in which Professor Tassin is 
one of the leading features, has been re- 
cently adopted by the University of Cali- 
fornia. On his way to the Coast. Pro- 
fessor Tassin will stop at Chicago, Port- 
land, Seattle, and various other cities 
where he will lecture on this Method and 
give some of his well-known dramatic 
readings. 


On Tuesday it was learned that Harlan 
Fiske Stone, 98L, retitring dean of the 
Law School, had been selected by President 
Coolidge for the post of Attorney General 
of the United States. Dean Stone is a 
member of theyfirm of Sullivan and 
Cromwell. 
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“Federal Judges Luncheon” of Law 
Association Scores Hit 

The second of the series of luncheons of 
the Columbia Law Alumni Association was 
held at the Lawyers’ Club, 115 Broadway, 
New York City, on Tuesday, March 25, 
1924, starting at the dot of 1 P. M. and 
ending at the dot of 2 P. M., in accordance 
with the invariable custom of these lunch- 
eons. 

The speaker of the occasion was the 
Hon. Learned Hand, United States Dis- 
trict Judge for the Southern District of 
New York, who gave one of the most inter- 
esting talks that has been heard at these 
luncheons. He spoke on the tolerance of 
the opinions of others, and truth. All 
those present agreed that this luncheon was 
the best ever held by the Association and 
that the tone of the occasion had reached 
an enviably high level. 

This luncheon was designated “Federal 
Judges’ Luncheon” and there were present, 
beside the speaker, the following Judges on 
the Federal bench in New York: Judge 
Julius M. Mayer, ’86L, ’21Hon; Judge 
Goddard; Judge William Bondy ,’90, '93L; 
Judge August N. Hand; Judge Edward L. 
Garvin, Judge Martin B. Campbell, Judge 
Robert A. Inch, Judge Martin Manton, 
OIL, and Judge Francis A. Winslow, ’89L. 

It was announced that there would be 
ne luncheon of the Association in April, 
because of the annual meeting, which would 
be held that month. The annual meeting 
will be at the Columbia University Club, 4 
West 43rd Street, New York, N. Y., on 
Thursday evening, April 24, at which time 
Wilham Draper Lewis, a member of the 
American Law Institute, will speak on the 
work of the American Law Institute. The 


2018 subscriptions to date 


Class Represcntative 


last luncheon of the present season will be 
held at the Lawyers’ Club on Thursday, 
May 22, at which time the Hon. Robert 
Von Moschzisker, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, will address 
the members present. E. G. 


To Aid Paris Lighthouse for the Blind 

Chaplain Raymond C. Knox, ’03, and 
Willard V. King, '89, a member of the 
University Board of Trustees, have been 
appointed members of a New York Com- 
mittee which will cooperate with a Main 
American Committee in completing the 
task of establishing on a permanent basis 
the Paris Lighthouse for the Blind, found- 
ed by Mrs. Winifred Holt Mather during 
the War. 

Another member of the Committee is 
Rt. Rev. Herbert Shipman, D.D., 790, 
Suffragan Bishop of New York. 


Recent Club Elections 

At a meeting of the Committee on Ad- 
missions of the Columbia University Club, 
held on March 24, 1924, the following 
were elected to membership: Guy Atkin- 
son, 713S; Bronson Batchelor, ’14J; Mal- 
colm D. Brown, ’24; Donald L. Brush, 
21; Walter D. Fletcher, ’20, ’22L; Charles 
E. Greenough, '24L; Clifford E. Hale, ’23; 
Jerome I. Kerbeck, ’144AM; Preston 
Lockwood, ’22L; Murray MacElhinny, 
"24L; John A. Philbrick, ’21; Alfred C. 
Prentice, '01P&S; John French Thompson, 
23; R. Gordon Williamson, 715S; and Al- 
exander Halsey Wood, 715. 

When the will of John B. Pine, ’77, 
79L, who died October 28, 1922, was re- 
cently filed, it was learned that he had 


Columbia Alumni Fund Class Report 


(Does not include 10th and 25th Reunion Classes) 


As oF Marcu 22, 1924. 


Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


No. of 
Subscribers 


1920 gardai Rien ewes Frederick P. Benedict 59 
Jomm -D Craven gcisaueeice ones 50 


Walter Neale 


1022 esarerene ieoa W. Leo Johnson 


1923 dat bated E E J. Stuart Blundell................ 37 


1917Law 


Benjamin H. Bartholow........... 33 


W. Kenneth Watkins............. 31 


W. J. Mersereau.............006- 30 


John Hanrahan 


Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 


Representative 


John G. Neeser 


1S9 P&S 


WON EEEE A 


A mount 
Subscribed 


Frank A. Dillingham 


H. F. Nordeman 


Archibald Douglas ............. Sol 
John J. Bellman................ 505 


Abram S. Post 
1895Mines............. A. Terry Post 


Henry A. Uterhart 
1890Mines............ Charles H. Hart 


1884 Mines 


] 86 Law 
L890 Mines 


1W9SMines ......... 


given Columbia all of his papers and 
records relating to the University, a silver 
model of St. Paul’s Chapel and a bronze 
statue of Michael Angelo. He also left 
$1,000 to the Alumni Federation. 


Rev. Sidney H. Dixon, ’00, ’02AM, 
Trinity Church, Elkton, Maryland, has 
been appointed to represent the University 
at the forthcoming inauguration of Dr. 
Paul E. Titsworth as president of Wash- 
ington College, Chestertown, Maryland, 
on Friday, April 11. 


Letter Box 


Finds Document by Sophomores in 1853 
To the Editor: 


In connection with a new “Life of 
Washington Irving” on which I am en- 
gaged, Mrs. Robert Sedgwick, the grand- 
daughter of James Renwick and grand- 
daughter of Henry Brevoort, has been so 
kind as to let me study a number of family 
papers. James Renwick, as you will re- 
member, was one of the distinguished 
professors in the early days of Columbia 
College, and the enclosed paper, a copy of 
a document sent to him by a committee of 
the sophomore class in 1853, may be of 
interest to the Alumni of today. 


Professor Renwick presumably resigned 
because he wished to go to Europe after 
so very many years of teaching; but there 
is a suggestion in this document that the 
scphomore class had not behaved itself 
quite as it should have during the course 
of his lectures. At any rate, this paper, 


Amount subscribed $37,991.86 


As oF Marcu 29, 1924. 


Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


No. of 


Representative Subscribers 


Frederick P. Benedict 

John D. Craven 

W. Leo Johnson 

Walter Neale 

Benjamin H. Bartholow 

J. Stuart Blundell 

W. Kenneth Watkins 

W. J. Mersereau osseous 31 


. Frederick T. vanBeuren, Jr 


Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 


Amount 
Subscribed 


Representative 


John G. Neeser 
Frank A. Dillingham 
H. F. Nordeman 


John J. Bellman ............... 505 


. Abram S. Post 
. A. Terry Post 


Henry A. Uterhart 
Charles H. Hart 


Note.—All subscriptions are listed in full to the credit of cach class to which a subscriber belongs. 
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showing in what regard Professor Ren- 
wick was held by his students, seems to me 
a unique document that, through your 
columns, may interestingly enter into the 
records of Columbia. 


Faithfully yours, 
GEoRGE S. HELLMAN, "99. 


The document is as follows: 


To 


JAMES RENWICK, Eso. 
PROFESSOR OF NATURAL & EXPERIMENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY 
& 


CHEMISTRY 
Columbia College, New York 


November 16, 1853. 
WHEREAS: 


The unpleasant announcement has 
reached the members of the Sophomore 
class, that circumstances to us unknown, 
have led to the resignation of one of the 
most respected and most able officers of 
our College, Professor James Renwick, 
thereby depriving this Institution of one 
of its brightest ornaments and most ef- 
ficient Supporters, there fore— 


* 
RESOLVED: 


That we deeply regret the necessity, by 
whatever circumstances occasioned, which 
removes from us an instructor whom, 
for the dignified discharge of his labo- 
rious duties we must all respect, and 
whose gentlemanly and Christian char- 
acter—whose varied talents and extensive 


BE PRESENTED 
By'99 4S NEARLY 
COMPLETE 


WUXTRA ! 

Full RETURNS 
OF THE 

Van AM. Paety 
HERE NEXT 


AS WE Go 70 


scientific attainments we cannot but 


admire, and— 


RESOLVED: 


That if any act of our’s, individually or 
collectively, may have given the slightest 
pain to our respected instructor, or in 
the least have offended his high sense of 
honor and propriety, we desire to offer 
such apology as may remove from his 
mind every unpleasant recollection, and 
completely reinstate us in his continued 
regard, and— 


RESOLVED: 


That our united thanks are hereby ten- 
dered to Professor Renwick, for the 
valuable information which he has im- 
parted to us, during the brief but pleas- 
ant period which we have passed under 
his instructions, and further, that if any 
endeavor of ours can contribute to the 
comfort of his declining years, or add 
to the happiness which an honorable and 
useful career has already ensured, we 
would willingly offer our services, as an 
evidence of our grateful esteem. 


Signed by the Committee in behalf 
of the Sophomore Class. 


Ww. W. Ayres, 
GeEorcE B. NEWCOMB, 
Geo. L. KINGSLAND, 
ALEXIS E. McILVAINE, 
Epwin S. BABCOCK, 
Pres. ex off. MARSHALL S. BIDWELL, JR. 
Columbia College, New York. 


APRIL FOOLISHNESS AGAIN 


1S COVERING 


TRAINING 


Jim HARRISON] 
THE BASEBALL 


CAMPS DOWN 


The Alumni Bookshelf 


93, 98 PhD— Wilfrid Lay: “A Plea 
for Monogamy.” Boni and Luiveright. 
$4.00. 

For married folk only,—happy and un- 
happy. 


esa 


’701—Henry Wharton Shoemaker: “The 
Man Pinchot.” Reprint from the Altoona 
Tribune. 

A Character sketch of “The People’s 
Governor” of Pennsylvania. 


———= 


703 AM, ’04PhD—Charles Austin Beard: 
“The Administration and Politics of To- 
kyo.” Macmillan. $2.50. 


A study of Japanese municipal govern- 
ment undertaken by Professor Beard last 
winter before the earthquake, at the request 
of Viscount Goto, then Mayor of Tokio. 
It is a summary of the general municipal 
problem of Tokio, and a reconstruction 
program, 


03, ’09PhD—Robert Livingston Schuy- 
ler: “The Constitution of the United 
States.” Macmillan. $1.50. 

A comprehensive description of the for- 
mation of the Constitution of the United 
States. It surveys our experiments in 
federalism, the life of the Confedera- 
tion and the framing of the Constitution 
itself, and then takes up fully the circum- 
stances surrounding the adoption and 
launching of the finished work. The book 


WORI P BEATERS 
DATS US 


‘Tis RumoreP THAT 

THOSE SUPER.CLASSES 
1917 CollEGé AND 

L91 SCIENCE woreda 
ALMALCAMAIE , 


IN ON (OWS. th tek fe 
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IF WE 
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BRoDIL , VAN Houten 


PRESS THE 
(6 oa LION AND & FERRIS WILL TRY 
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THE WATER- 
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includes the substance of lectures deliv- 
ered by the author at Cambridge Univer- 
sity and the London School of Economics 
and Political Science during the summer 
of 1921. 


04, ’09PhD—Carlton Joseph Huntley 
Hayes, and Partner Thomas Moon, 713, 
"21PhD: “Modern History.”  Macillan. 
$2.40. “Teachers’ Manual to Accompany 
Modern History.” Macmillan. 24c. 


A textbook for secondary schools, and 
written for the pupils thereof. 


’07— Percival Wilde: “The Craftsman- 
ship of the One-Act Play.” Little, Brown 
(Boston). $3.00. 


Theme, aharacters, situations, atmos- 
phere, technique and talent, every phase 
of the title necessary to the dramatist and 
to the play are discussed. There is also 
an analysis of the writing itself. Exam- 
ples are liberally supplied. 


’08S—Frederick W. Hehre, and John 
Harold Morecroft: “Continuous Current 
Circuits and Machinery.” Wiley. $4.00. 

A new text book on the subject based 
on the class room experience of these two 
popular members of our Electrical Engin- 
eering faculty. 


’08 AM — Harry Emerson 
“Twelve Tests of Character.” 
Press. $1.50. 


The publication in book form of twelve 
essays on practical religion and right liv- 


Fosdick: 
Association 


ing which originally appeared in the Ladics’ 


Home Journal. 


’09PhD—Harry Levi Hollingworth and 
Albert Theodor Poffenberger: “Applied 
Psychology.” Appleton. $2.50. 


He who understands the working of his 
own and others’ minds will succeed, wheth- 
er in the professions, in business, in social 
life, at home or in school, and this volume 
will be of interest to any one desiring such 
understanding. 


’12Hon—George Haven Putnam: “Some 
Memories of the Civil War.” Putnam. 
2.00. 

The author felt it would be of interest 
to present day citizens if some one would 
recall a few incidents and some of the 
atmosphere, of the four vear period im- 
mediately following the firing of the first 
gun at Fort Sumter. 


"14—J. Malcolm Bird: “My Psychic Ad- 
ventures.” New York Scientific American 
Publishing Company, $1.50, 

Adventures, truly, and extremely cn- 
gaging to those who are drawn at all to 
either side of the popular controversy over 
the psychic. 


14Hon—John H. Finley: “The Debt 
Eternal,” Missionary Education Move- 
ment, ac. 

An acknowledgement of a debt owed to 
early training, chiefly educational in char- 
acter, in the broadest sense of the turn. 


Water Polo Team Ties Yale for First Place in League 


Spring Sports Calendar 


THURSDAY, APRIL 3 
Manhattan, at South Field. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 5 
Seton Hall, at South Field. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9 
Baseball: Williams, at South Field. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 12 
Baseball: Yale, at New Haven: Fresh- 


man Baseball: Manual Training H. 
S. at Baker Field. 


Baseball: 


Baseball: 


Water polo held the major portion of 
undergraduate interest during the past 
week. On Tuesday night, March 25, the 
team, unbeaten in seven games, went to 
New Haven and lost to Yale by a score of 
33 to 11. That same evening the officials 
of the Intercollegiate Swimming Associa- 
tion ordered the first Columbia- Yale game 
which Columbia had won by a score of 
21 to 15 to be re-played. Alan Altheimer, 
'23, °25L, who played goal that evening, 
was held to be ineligible for League com- 
petition because of the three-year com- 
petitive rule. 


That decision gave Yale the lead in the 
League standing with seven victories and 
no defeats. Saturday was set for the re- 
playing of the earlier game. 


Meanwhile Columbia entered a formal 
protest over the playing of C. B. Es-elstyn 
of the Yale team on the ground that he had 
violated the transfer rule. 


On Saturday morning, the Executive 
Committee of the Association denied the 
Columbia claim by a vote of 4 to 1. 


The stage then was set for the second 
mecting of the year in the Columbia tank 
between the two rivals. 


The pool was packed. Many of the 
coaches who were on for the annual 
swimming championships were there to 
catch a glimpse of water polo as played by 
the eastern universities. 

Columbia won by a score of 21 to 19 
and thus tied Yale for the leadership of 
the League. The game was one of the 
greatest in the history of the Teague and 
was described by L. de B. Handley, the 
famous amateur coach, m The World as 
“the most bitterly contested (game) in 
the annals of college water polo.” 

Yale was leading at the end of the first 
half by a score of 13 to 2. Two touch 
goals and 3 peints from the foul line ac- 
counted for the visitor's total. while Mind- 
lin was responsible for the lone 2 points 
which Columbia had scored. 


Shortly after the onening of the second 
half Mindlin made 2 more points from 
the foul line and followed this up with a 
touch goal. Things began to brighten up. 

Yale made 3 points on a thrown goal 
and the score was 16 to 9. Capt. Cox 
broke loose from his man for a touch goal 
and 2 more pomts from the foul line 
brought Columbia up on even terms with 
Yale. 

Yale then went into the lead on a 
thrown goal and Wacker tied the score 
also with a thrown goal. 

With a minute and 5 seconds to go, a 
personal foul was called on Esselstyn and 
Mindlin made both throws. 

Yale made 2 desperate attempts for 
thrown goals in that final minute of play. 
Judd stifled both of them. 


Every man on the Columbia team played 
well. The team not only showed that it 
had assimilated much of the valuable 
teachings of Ed Kennedy, but by over- 
coming Yale's big first half advantage 
showed that it had “the will to win.” 


The summary follows: 


COLUMBIA (21) YALE (19) 


Ince L.F. Stewart 
Wacker R.F. Gordy 
Mindlin C. Langner 
Cox 1..G Pillsbury 
Schrauff R.G. Howden 
Judd G. Post 


Touch goals—Cox, Mindlin, Langner, Stewart. 


Thrown goals--Wacker, Langner, Post. Foul 
goals -Mindlin 8, Post 3. 
Substitutions— Columbia: Hollstein for Ince, 


Esselstyn for Gordy. 


A. C. Time of 


Ince for Hollstein. Yale: 


Referee-—Jce Ruddy, N. Y. 
halves—Eight minutes. 


At the annual swimming intercollegiates, 
Clark Millison ‘25, “laced third in the 150 
vard backstroke. Phillip Harburger, ‘26, 
fourth in the 200 vard breast stroke, and 
the Freshman Relay third in its event. 


The fencing team brought its season to 
a close on Saturday at Clinton, N. Y., 
where Hamilton was beaten in the foils, 
6 matches to 3 and broke even in the 
enee encounters. Hamilton won all 4 of 
the sabre meetings. 


The summary follows: 


FOILLS—Columbia: Bloomer defeated G. Kittel, 
5-1, Scott, 5-3; Fuertes defeated G. Kittel, 5-1, 
Packard, 5-4; Block defeated Scott, 5-3, G. Kittel, 
5-3. Hamilton: Packard defeated Bloomer, 5-4, 
Block, 5-4; Scott defeated Fuertes, 5-4. Columbia, 
o; Hamilton, 3. 

SABRES—Hamilton: Ogilvie defeated Barrett, 
5-2, Bell, 5-4; Johnson defeated Barrett, 5-4, Bell, 
5-3. Columbia, 0; Hamilton, 4, 


EPEE—Columbia: Bloomer defeated Gregory; 


Van Winkle defeated D. Kittel. Hamilton: 
Kittel defeated Bioomer: Gregory defeated Van 
Winkle. Columbia, 2; Hamilton, 2. 

Spring football practice started on 


Thursday, March 27, at Baker Field, under 
the supervision of Perey D. Haughton 
and a corps of five assistants, Charley 
Crowley, Douglas Lawson, Robert Barr, 
John Depler, and Wiliam Murray. The 
frst day only about 40 men turned out, 
much to the disappointment of P. D. 


A number of the best men m the Uni- 
versity are now members of other squads 
including Capt. Koppiseh. Pease, quarter-- 
back, Smullen, tackle, and Wagner, an 
end, were the veterans of last season, who 
reported. Myers, a substitute end, also 
came out. Howard Vanderegrift, a trans- 
fer from Georgia Tech and Arthur Hyde 
from the University of Illinois were 
among the candidates. 

Vanderyrift was a tackle on the famous 
Golden Tornado team of 1917 and rated 
among the best tackles in the South that 
vear. Hyde was on the Hines team for 
one vear and is an end. 

The practice sessions have heen mainly 
devoted to fundamentals but have been 
strenuous and very inclusive. 


The wrestling championships will be held 
next vear at Columbia, according to the 
decision reached at the recent meeting of 
the Intercollegiate Wresthng Association. 
The meet will be the first one under a new 
set of rules, similar though to the ones 
used shortly after the war. The time ad- 
vantage has been eliminated and the bouts 
will be -of 10 minutes duration. Should 
neither) mau securea fall, the referee will 
render “the “decision. “If no decision ts 
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handed down, then each wrestler will be 
given 3 minutes on top. 


Spectator on Tuesday selected an All- 
League Basketball team. Sam Strom was 
picked for a position on the first team and 
Ray Kirchmeyer for a place on the sec- 
ond team. The selections follow: Strom 
of Columbia and Pite of Yale, forwards; 
Cleaves of Princeton, centre; Byron of 
Cornell and Anderson of Princeton, 
guards. The reserve team had Capron of 
Cornell and Kneass of Pennsylvania, for- 
wards; Edwards of Dartmouth, centre; 
Bergin ot Princeton and = Kirchmeyer, 
guards. 


The track team will engage in 5 mects 
during the coming outdoor season. The 
annual relay carnival of the University 
of Pennsylvania on April 25 and 20 will 
open the season. Coach Carl Merner ex- 
pects to make a number of individual 
entries besides a four-mile relay, a one 
mile Class B relay and possibly a half 
mile relay. A dual meet with the Military 
Academy on May 3 at West Point; with 
Rutgers at New Brunswick on May 10; 
and with Dartmouth on South Field on 
May 17 follow in quick order, The cam- 
paign comes to an end on May 30 and 31 
at the annual outdoor Intercollegiates at 
Cambridge, Mass., in the Harvard stadium. 


The interclass wrestling match resulted 
in a triple tie between the Freshmen, Soph- 
omores and Juniors. The seniors placed 
last in the standing. Woodrow, ’25, won 
the 115-pound class; Hattori, ’24, the 125- 
pound class; Reaper, ’26, the 135-pound 
class: Roosa, '25, the 145-pound class; La- 
courciere, ‘27, the 158-pound Class; Lynch, 
20, the 175-pound class, and Maxer, ‘27, 
the unlimited weight class. 


A rainy Saturday forced a postponement 
of the opening game of the baseball vear 
with St. John’s College on South Field. 
During the past week, the ball team has 
been practicing with the Brooklyn Royal 
Giants. 

Robert W. Watt, 716, returned from a 
“short vacation” with the New York 
Giants at Sarasota, Florida. He came 
back to Morningside Heights with a nice 
sunburn and 11 cents. 


Timothy Brennan, ’25, was clected cap- 
tain of the wrestling team. He was de- 
feated in the final round of the intercolle- 
giate wrestling championships by Naito 
of Penn State. Gus Peterson is keeping 
alive the interest in wrestling even though 
the season is over by holding workouts on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday after- 
noons. 


The fencing team by virtue of its victory 
in the Second Division of the League is 
competing in the championships now being 
held in the ballroom ot the Hotel Astor. 
Hamilton and the Navy, who followed 
Columbia in the standing, also qualified 
from the second division for the finals. 
Harvard, Army and M. I. T. reached the 
finals in the first division competition. 


The golf team which is now at work 
on the links will use the Westchester- 
Biltmore as its home course. The sched- 
ule follows: April 19, Lehigh at New 
York; May 2, Harvard and Dartmouth 
at New York; Mav 9, Amherst at New 
York; May 10, Williams at Boston; May 
16, University of Pennsylvania at New 
Vork; May 17, Yale at New York; May 

` Princeton at New York. 


Notes of the Graduate Faculties 


03 PhD—Douglas W. Johnson, Pro- 
fessor of Physiography at Columbia, who 
is exchange professor to France in en- 
gineering and applied science for 1923- 
24, gave recently in Nancy public lec- 
tures on “The Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado” and on “The Formation of 
the Glaciers of the West.” 

704AM, ’05PhD—Protessor Fletcher 
Harper Switt of the College ot Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to deliver addresses 
on School Finance at the South Dakota 
State Conterence of Boards ot Educa- 
tion, City Superintendents, and High 
School Principals, to be held in Huron, 
South Dakota, April 4 and 5. On April 
24, Protessor Swift will address the an- 
nual meeting of the National League of 
Women Voters in Buffalo, New York, 
on “Adequately Financing a State Sys- 
tem of Education.” Swift resides at 819 
So. East Superior Street, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

13AM—H. L. Garabedian returned to 
American shores after a few vears of 
lite in Armenia, Asia Minor and Con- 
stantinople, which, if put into story- 
book form, would probably be quite as 
absorbing as any of the tales of the 
World War. Garabedian is now in the 
Oriental rug business, at 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, earning money for 
a great cause. He intends to visit Ar- 
menia again in a few vears, when he has 
enough money to establish a publishing 
house, printing books for the education 
of Young Armenia. 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York. 
Mail ad- 
Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Ofħce, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


(Telephone, Morningside 1400). 


dressed to 


’81—Announcement has been made 
that the Realty Trust Company, of 
which William C. Demorest is President, 
has moved to 509 Fifth Avenue, at 42nd 
Street, New York. The Realty Trust 
Company is allied with Malba Estates 
Corporation, Alco Building Company 
and Artee Realty Corporation. 

’83—A. V. Williams Jackson, Profes- 
sor of Indo-Iranian Languages, has been 
elected a Vice-President of the recently 
formed Persia Society, the Honorary 
President ot which is the Persian Min- 
ister in Washington. The aims of the 
Society are to promote the sympathy ex- 
isting between the United States and 
Persia and to make these countries bet- 
ter known to each other by personal in- 
tercourse, lectures, the circulation of 
news from Persia and the encouragement 
ot Persian students coming to the United 
States. The latter item has a special 
bearing in the lhght of Alma Mater’s 
ideals. 

’88— John Dyneley Prince, American 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Denmark, 
recently broadcasted a message to the 
Danish people trom the American Em- 
bassv in Copenhagen. 

"99S — Rhinelander Waldo, Special 
Deputy Police Commissioner of New 
York City, has recently tendered his res- 
ignation as such. Waldo is sponsoring a 
new monthly magazine, “Police!” which 
is to make its initial appearance soon. 

’03— Clinton G. Abbott is Director.of 
the Natural History Museum, Batboa 


Park, San Diego, California. His ad- 
dress is 4290 Sierra Vista, San Diego, 
California. 

03, ’0SAM—John Whiting Crowell is 
Pector of St. John the Baptist's, on 
Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn, New York. 
He holds the position ot Secretary of 
the Archdeaconry of Brooklyn, and of 
the New York Branch of the Clerical 
Union for the Maintenance and Defense 
of Catholic Principles. Crowell is also 
Chaplain to the Sisterhood of St. John 
Evangelist and a member of the Dioce- 
san Board of Religious Education. His 
address is 725 East 5th Street, Brooklyn, 
No N: 

703 — An interesting note concerning 
the 1903 Dinner comes from P. Ferris. 
It reads thusly: “This will be too late 
for your feast on the 4th, I fear; but I 
should like to put on record that I have 
no wite, nor new baby, but have become 
a MONK!!—presumably the unique 
specimen of the Class. During pre-war 
studies in Germany, I became convinced 
(1) of the Fallibility of the State, (2) of 
the ’cuteness of the higher-matter theo- 
ry, (3) and from one and two, of the 
reality and value of the Individual: On 
these three props rests my Monkery... 
If I meet the Class again, I hope you 
will permit me to discourse on the neces- 
sity of celibacy, etc.” Ferris’ address is 
66 Durham Street, Plymouth, England. 

’703S—F. F. Grevatt was absent from 
the 1903 dinner, and in sending hts re- 
grets, he has this to say: “ Cold 
fact is, I’m putting in a refrigerating 
plant in this hot town (the letter was 
written from San Juan, P. R.). Will re- 
turn to your good town soon and look 
up the NEWS.” Grevatt’s home address 
is 9 West Street, New York City. 

’08S— Grover H. Bode is assistant 
Engineer of the Public Service Commis- 
sion, New York City. His home ad- 
dress is 467 West 152nd Street. 

’08S—Arthur Kraus ts Assistant Shop 
Superintendent of the United States 
Navy Yard, Brooklyn. New York. He 
is living at 132 Linden Avenue, Glen 
Ridge, New Jersey. 

709 — Christopher Blackburn Muller, 
alas “Kit,” of tencing fame, was last 
heard from by D. D. Streeter, ‘09S. 
“Kit” was in Honolulu with his wite, 
mother and sister. They are outward 
bound on their way from San Cristobal, 
Canal Zone, to see Wellington Koo, ‘09, 
"12 Ph.D. at Pekin, thence to Manila, 
Singapore, and Batavia. “Kit” is search- 
ing for material for more exciting and 
amusing stories tor The Wilderness Club 
of America. Just betore he left, he fin- 
ished reading proot on his last book, 
which concerns a four thousand mile 
cruise to the Gulf of Mexico, and deep 
sea game fishing with exciting results, 


as usual. When he is in New York. 
“Kits” home is at 246 Central Park 
West. 


710, °12L—Howard Osterhout, Assist- 
ant United States District Attorney, re- 
cently testified in behalt of the first of 
the Brooklyn Police Commanders to go 
on trial for laxity in the entorcement of 
the Volstead act. Osterhout praised the 
work of the police as being “whole- 
hearted, sincere and energetic.” 


’12—-Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., publishers, 
gave a reception recently to show their 
new ofttices to their friends. They moved 
just about two weeks ago from Forty- 
second Street to the Heckscher Building, 
Fitth Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street, 
wheresthey nowyoccupy more than half 
of the 6ixth)@loor> After serving their 
guests with afternoon tea, the members 
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of the firm conducted a tour of inspec- 
tion through the various departments. 
The firm was congratulated particularly 
upon the reception room. 

More than two hundred writers and 
others interested in literary affairs were 
present. 

’14—A card from the firm of Brown, 
Crosby & Co., Inc., recently, announced 
that they had acquired the minority in- 
terest of Willcox, Peck & Hughes, 
Inc., in their corporation, and had 
changed the firm name to Brown, Cros- 
by & Company, Inc. Lester D. Egbert 
is a director of the firm, which has offices 
at 3 South William Street, New York 
City. 

’14— The Hotel Belmont, at Park Ave- 
nue and 42nd Street, has been purchased 
by William Ziegler, Jr., for approxi- 
mately $7,000,000.00. It was built in 
1906 by the Interboro Rapid Transit Co., 
and has been operated under the Bow- 
man plan. Ziegler is the son of the late 
William Ziegler, who amassed a fortune 
in the manufacture of baking powder. 
Ziegler’s address is 512 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

15, 17 L—Paul H. Klingenstein, whose 
present address is 829 Park Avenue, New 
York, recently purchased a seat on the 
New York Stock Exchange. He will be 
the floor member of a new partnership to 
be formed on March 13, under the name 
of Steiner, Rouse, and Stroock. The 
membership transferred was that of the 
late George J. Gould, father of Kingdon 
Gould, 08S, Ja Gould, "11, and George 
J. Gould, jr.’ Edwin Gould, ’88 
Mines, a oe = George J., Sr., re- 
tains his membership. 

’15S— Lindsay H. Welling has been 
appointed eastern manager, with offices 
at 5045 Grand Central Terminal, for the 
Graver Corporation of East Chicago. 
manufacturers of tanks, filters, etc. 

’16—The marriage has been announced 
of Miss Marianne Titus Sharp, daughter 
of Judge and Mrs. James Harvey Sharp, 
to Rudolph Rex Reeder, Jr., on Thurs- 
day, March 6, at Moorhead, Minnesota. 
“Rex” is with Greenbaum Sons Bank & 
Trust Company, at 9 So. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reeder will be “at home” 
after the fifteenth of April, at the Courtly 
Apartments, Evanston, Illinois. 

16, "19P&S—A letter from W. Guern- 
sey Frey, Jr., reads as follows: “While 
walking on the Kartnerstrasse here in 
Vienna this afternoon (March 6), I 
chanced upon Alfred B. Hodge, '19P&S, 
whom I have not seen since we both re- 
ceived our Medical Degrees five years 
ago. He has been here about two 
months, doing post-graduate work in 
Internal Medicine, while I am sticking to 
Ophthalmology. Vienna is a beautiful 
city and a fine place for special medical 
work.” Frey’s New York City address 
is 565 Park Avenue. 

"17, ’"20L—-Rene A. Wormser is now 
associated in the practice of Law at 32 
Liberty Street, with the firm of Bate, 
Bovd & Swinnerton. 

717—-J. Dinsmore Alley, who is in the 
research department of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
has written an article which appeared in 
the November issue of American Machin- 
ery. It is a report of the work he has been 
doing since he began with Westinghouse, 
shortly after the War. 

717—In the March number of the 
Century Magazine, appears an article 
entitled “The Real Mission of the Funny 
Paper,” by Ernest Brennecke. The Cen- 
tury has to say of the writer: “Mr. Bren- 
necke’s earliest ambition was to be a Lu- 


theran Minister—before he had finished 
college he had decided to be a professor, 
but he never became either. He turned out 
to be a journalist, one of the few American 
journalists who have a fluent knowledge 
of the classics.” Brennecke is on the 
staff of the New York World. He has 
just recently returned from Europe, 
where he had been writing special arti- 
cles for that paper. Brennecke’s home 
address is 168 West 100th Street, New 
York. 

?18—Iskander Hourwich, who is teach- 
ing at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, is proud of the fact that he “broke 
ninety for the first time in my life, with 
an eighty- five on the Blank Country 
Club course.” (Of course “Blank” isn’t 
correct, but we couldn't decipher the 
handwriting. ) 


’18—The marriage of Miss Belle Ben- 
nett, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Thomas 
L. Bennett, of 152 East 63rd Street, New 
York, to James H. Schmelzel, Jr., son of 
James H. Schmelzel, ’83, and Mrs. 
Schmelzel, will take place on April 5, at 
the Fifth ‘Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
Schmelzel is living at 5 East 65th Street, 
New York. 


’20J—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Miss Madeleine Marshall to 
Robert A. Simon. Miss Marshall is a 
graduate of Syracuse University and is 
a skilled pianist, having played with the 
Philharmonic Society. 

Simon was a Pulitzer prize winner at 
the School of Journalism, and has been 
doing literary work since graduation. 

21, "22Bu—Ewen C. Anderson is with 
the Radio Corporation of America, at 233 
Broadway. He was married on Novem- 
ber 15, 1923, and is living at 712 West 
175th Street, New York City. 


’22—The marriage of Miss Margaret 
Ludlow Stout and Lawrence Copley 
Thaw will take place at St. Thomas’s 
Church, New York, on Saturday, April 
26. Miss Stout is a graduate of Miss 
Spence’s School and is a popular mem- 
ber of the Junior League. Thaw is a 
member of the Sigma Chi and Phi Beta 
Kappa fraternities. He is living at 270 
Park Avenue, New York. 


’22—The following is an extract from 
a recent letter from Malcolm C. Spence: 
“Teachers College gave me an M. A. in 
February, in the teaching of Mathemat- 
ics. I can’t claim to be married or en- 
gaged, and am still teaching Latin at 
Horace Mann.” Spence’s New York 
City address is 404 West 116th Street. 


Necrology 


'70S— Henry S. Van Ingen (A. B., 
Williams, ’68), after an illness of sev- 
eral months, at his home, 20 Amackassin 
Terrace, Yonkers, New York, on March 
2, 1924. Aged 77 years. 

Van Ingen was a civil engineer and 
was at one time superintendent of the 
Chicago branch of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Company. He retired from busi- 
ness on moving to Yonkers twenty years 
ago. A native of Schenectady, Van In- 
gen was a son of the late Harmanus 
Schuyler and Catherine Hook Van In- 
gen was a son of the late Hermanus 
dents of New York. The family moved 
from Schenectady to Brooklyn, where 
Van Ingen spent his youth. 

He is survived by his widow, who was 
Miss Emma Lawton, and by Schuyler 
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Van Ingen, one of six children born to 
them. 

77—John Harper, in Le Vesinet, 
France, on Thursday, February 28. Aged 
O8 vears. 

Harper was a member of the firm of 
Harper & Brothers, publishers, with 
which he became associated immediately 
after graduation trom Columbia. He 
retired trom active business twenty vears 
ago. His home had been in New Wind- 
sor, New York, until a month ago, when 
he went to France, intending to estab- 
lish a permanent residence there. 

He was a member of the Seventh Reg- 
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iment and for many years belonged to 
the Century Club. 

He is survived by his widow, who was 
Miss Madeleine Pettit, and three daugh- 
ters, two of whom are married. 

"78 PX S—Samuel Roseburgh Morrow, 
at his home in Albany, New York, on 
February 24, 1924. 

At the time of his death, Morrow was 
an assistant in orthopedic surgery with 
the School Medical Inspection Bureau 
of the New York State Department of 
Education. He had held the position for 
about six years. Morrow was attending 
surgeon to St. Peters Hospital from 
1881 to 1903, and for over thirty years 
attending surgeon to the Albany and 
Children’s hospitals. For some years he 
also had a similar connection with the 
Hospital for Incurables. He had served 
as secretary and a vice-president of the 
Albany County Medical Society. 

Morrow was married in 1889 to Eliz- 
abeth Gwynne Hutchins, who survives 
him with a foster son. 


’°87—Alired Duane Pell, at his home, 
22 West 53rd Street, on Thursday, 
March 6, 1924. Aged 61 years. 

Ten years after graduation from Co- 
lumbia, Pell married Miss Cornelia Liv- 
ingstone Crosby. For more than twenty 
vears he owned the large brownstone 
house at the southeast corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Seventy-fourth Street, 929 
Fifth Avenue, one of the landmarks of 
the city, which was sold in 1910 to a syn- 
dicate of apartment house operators. 

In 1903 Pell was ordained to the priest- 
hood. From 1904 to 1919, he was rector 
of the Church of the Resurrection in 
East Seventy-fourth Street, and also 
aided that church with generous finan- 
cial contributions. 

’98P&S—A. Ward Roff, at his home, 
26 West 91st Street, New York, on 
March 4, 1924. Aged 51 years. 

Roff was a member of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. 

His widow, Helen Gaffney Roff, and 


two daughters, survive him. 


George Lane Maurer, °12 


Historical characters, upon their deaths, 
are mourned publicly with outward mani- 
festations of grief and are then forgotten. 
When friends pass on, the vacancy caused 
by their going and the memory of our 
associations with them are felt in the ten- 
der recollections we have of them. It 1s 
with feeling such as this that we mourn 
George Maurer. 

George Lane Maurer was born May 3, 
1890. He prepared for Columbia at Yon- 
kers High School and entered the Class of 
1912 in the Fall of 1908. He quickly in- 
terested himself in college affairs, became 
a member of the Theta Delta Chi Frater- 
nity, and won a seat in his Freshman 
Crew. His interest in rowing never waned 
and, as a result of this interest, he became 
manager of the Varsity Crew in his senior 
year. He also had a lively interest in Class 
and Varsity Dramatics, and was a mem- 
ber of the Nacoms Society. In the Fall 
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of 1912, he entered the advertising busi- 
ness as a salesman in the firm of Charles 
W. Hoyt Company, Inc. In April, 1917, 
he was made a Director of this company 
and in April, 1923, was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent. In his capacity of Account Executive 
he handled and directed the national ad- 
vertising campaigns of large manufactur- 
ers, clients of this company. 

Maurer contracted pneumonia, from 
which he was expected to recover, but he 
failed to rally from the crisis. He died on 
February 18 at the age oi thirty-four 
years. Maurer is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Christine Staudt Maurer. —W. R. M. 
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— and still they say 
college men don’t study! 


The critic who charges college men with lack 
of diligence never heard a freshman repeat his roll 
of fraternity chapters without a slip, or a senior 
dilate on the lite history of every football captain 
from 1890 on. 


Ofcourse this takes study—sometimes too much 
study. The student must be cautioned against 
the mental strain resulting from concentration on 
too limited a field of thought. 


It is a good thing to specialize, but not to the 
extent of becoming narrow. If it is right for the 
man who concentrates on engineering to be up 
on his campus activities, it would seem right for 
the man who is quoted on the history and phi- 
losophy of Comparative Baseball Scores to have 
some knowledge of the chemistry and thermo- 
dynamics from which he expects to make his living. 


For it is still true that in industrial councils the 
talk sometimes swings from batting averages to 
coefficients of expansion and the hysteresis losses 
In iron. 

This is all a matter of balance, and satisfactory 
mental balance is a means to an important end— 
satisfactory bank balance. 
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THE VAN AM DINNER.—The Club dinner on 
Van Am’s birthday, held in his honor and to thank Mr. 
George F. Baker publicly for his generosity in provid- 
ing Baker Field for the use of Columbia sports, was one 
of the chief events of the year. About four hundred of 
the faithful gathered to pay homage to two men who 
have so signally served Columbia. Both benefactors will 
be perpetuated forever in Columbia annals. 

Mr. Baker’s presence lent a great deal to the event. 
A whole host of prominent Columbians were there to 
greet him and were well repaid, for the evening will long 
be remembered by those who recalled the service of the 
one man whose memory is still a potent influence in the 
Columbia of today, and by those who can look far 
enough into the future to realize just how much Baker 
Field will mean to the Columbia of the present and of 
the future. 

To our mind too much emphasis can not be given to 


the fact that the students themselves are primarily re- 
sponsible for the success of the undertaking which re- 
sulted in our acquisition of the stadium site. Spectator 
fired the first gun and those who recall the days of 1921 
will remember that they did not let up for a moment, but 
continued a regular editorial fusillade throughout the 
entire year until we just had to have-a new athletic field. 
It was perfectly evident at the dinner that this fact is 
duly recognized. It is clear now that had it not been 
for the sane student leadership at the time the stadium 
project was revived, the result would have been similar 
to so many earlier attempts to acquire a new playing 
held. The students indicated the need for the enlarge- 
ment of our athletic facilities. Archibald Douglas, 
’94 Mines, 96L, discovered the tract, and President But- 
ler discovered Mr. Baker’s willingness to make it an 
actuality. The rest is history—and we hope athletic 
teams and future generations of alumni will make con- 
siderably more. 


HARLAN F. STONE, ’98L, ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL.—The entire University rejoiced at the honor 
indirectly paid to Columbia when Dean Stone was chosen 
for the post of Attorney General of the United States. 
We know him. We have recognized his ability for years. 
We are confident that he has the qualifications which 
make for greatness, and President Butler’s prophecy at 
the testimonial dinner given in the Dean’s honor some 
time ago, that he was destined for bigger things, has 
now come true. As he enters upon his new field, he 
carries with him the respect and best wishes of this entire 
academic community, his friends to a man. 


TO OUR NEW LAW DEAN.—In our good 
wishes to Dean Storie this week, we also welcome his 
successor, whose appointment to guide the destinies of 
the Law School has just been announced. Huger W. 
Jervey, ’13L, is one of the distinguished younger men 
in the profession, has the confidence of the members of 
the Faculty of the Law School, is a popular and an able 
instructor and combines all, these qualifications with 
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executive ability. Therefore he is entering upon what 
should be a successful regime in the history of our legal 
department, and we wish him the best. 


COLUMBIA AND THE RACE PROBLEM.— 
The Columbia campus has not been dull since the last 
issue of the News was prepared. Dean Stone’s appoint- 
ment to President Coolidge’s cabinet and incidents sur- 
rounding an attempt to eject a colored student from 
residence in Furnald Hall, the dormitory assigned to the 
Graduate Schools, furnished the chief topics of conver- 
sation for several days. 

Dean Hawkes is to be commended for promptly an- 
nouncing the University’s attitude on a question of race 
discrimination in the dormitories. There have always 
been negroes at Columbia, and no student will be ex- 
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cluded from this privilege on account of race or parent- 
age. Certainly in a University, if anywhere, citizens 
should be on an equal footing, the only distinction recog- 
nized being that of intellectual accomplishment. The 
chief excitement over this incident occurred when, as a 
practical joke, some irresponsible individuals set up a 
hery cross on South Field, thereby inviting caustic com- 
ment as to the attitude of the University community, con- 
cerning which there has been ample evidence to indicate 
that it accords with the firm statement made by the Dean, 
as published elsewhere in this issue. 


“Lawyers Here Hail Stone’ was the Times headline ; 
and to the office comedians here it sounded like a weather 
story.” —F. P. A. in the New York Morning World, 
April 4, 1924. 


Harlan F. Stone, 98L, Dean of the Law School, Appointed Attorney 
General of the United States 


The recent appointment by President 
Coolidge of Harlan Fiske Stone, 98L, to 
the office of Attorney General of the 
United States has been received with great 
interest and approval by all Columbia men. 
Everywhere among those who know Dean 
Stone, there is that sense of gratification 
that is aroused where great honor is be- 
stowed upon great merit. 

Dean Stone is of New England origin, 
being born in 1872 at Chesterfield, New 


By Ralph W. Gifford, Nash Professor of Law 


1902, he was appointed Professor of 
Law, and continued to hold this chair 
until 1905, when he relinquished it to be- 
come a member of the law firm of Satter- 
lee, Canfield and Stone, New York City. 
After remaining in practice for five years, 
he was persuaded to return to the Law 
School as Dean, to which position he was 
appointed in 1910. In 1923, he resigned as 
Dean to join the firm of Sullivan and 
Cromwell, but he was induced by the 


Trustees to accept leave of absence until 
June 1, 1924, after which date Dean Stone’s 
resignation will become effective. 

Under the leadership of Dean Stone, the 
Law School began an immediate advance 
in usefulness and influence. In addition to 
a large increase in attendance—the number 
of students having more than doubled dur- 
ing the period of his deanship—the School 
showed a marked development in morale 
and loyalty among the whole student body. 


Hampshire. After graduating 
from Amherst with the degree 
of B. S. in 1894, Stone came 
to the Columbia Law School, 
where he received the degree of 
LL.B. in 1898. While a stu- 
dent in the Law School, he 
came under the instruction of 
the late Dean Wiliam A. 
Keener, and the powerful dia- 
lectic mind of Keener had a 
great influence in arousing 
Stone’s natural power of legal 
thinking, and in aiding his de- 
velopment into the remarkable 
lawyer and teacher which he 
subscquently became. Stone 
always considered Keener as 
one of the greatest of legal 
teachers, and never failed to ex- 
press his sense of deep indebt- 
edness to him for the training 
he received in legal thinking. 
In the year of his graduation 
from the Law School, Stone 
was admitted to the New York 
bar. The following year he was 
married to Miss Agnes Harvey, 
also a resident of Chesterfield. 
In this same year, Stone was 
appointed Lecturer in Law in 
the Law School, a position 
which he held until 1902; in 


HARLAN FISKE STONE, ’98L 


The effect of Dean Stone’s 
leadership was strikingly mani- 
fest in the great outpouring 
of graduates from all over the 
country at the Law Alumni Din- 
ner given in 1922. No one who 
saw the tremendous ovation 
given to Dean Stone on that 
occasion could fail to recognize 
that the Law School was under 
the guidance of a great leader 
who for years as a devoted 
teacher and administrator had 
been leaving the imprint of his 
influence on the hearts and 
minds of the young men under 
his charge. 

It is interesting to analyze 
the characteristics which 
brought about Dean Stone's re- 
markable success as head of the 
Law School. It is easy to say 
that he was a great teacher and 
a great administrator, but what 
are the specific qualities which 
contributed to this dual suc- 
cess? 

As a teacher, the supreme 
thing in him which impressed 
Dean Stone’s pupils was a char- 
acteristic which may be called 
the quality of depth. Above 
all else he was thorough, and 
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was never satisicd until he had gone 
to the very heart of any legal problem 
with which he was dealing. In addi- 
tion, he had unusual tact and patience, 
which enabled him to keep questioning a 
pupil until he made the pupil sce for him- 
self the point the teacher was striving to 
bring out. Many of his pupils have spoken 
with admiration of his power and skill 
in the persistent cross-examination of a 
student, a process which he would push 
with kindly mercilessness until the student 
saw the light. One of his pupils put it 
thus: “He goes deeper than most men; 
he’s never satisfied until he believes he’s 
reached the very bottom of the problem 
ia hand.” 


A Tireless Worker 


Another quality which powerfully con- 
tributed to Dean Stone's successful work 
in the Law School is his extraordinary ca- 
pacity for intellectual labor. He can literally 
do three men’s work. During the whole 
period of his deanship, he did as much 
teaching as any professor in the Law 
School; he also disposed of the innumer- 
able problems and details incident to his 
work as Dean, and, as if this were not 
enough, he kept in daily touch with a law 
practice to which he gave his time as coun- 
sel. It may be asserted with confidence 
that few teachers of the law have ever 
succeeded in doing so much and doing it so 
well as Dean Stone. As Dean, he was sub- 
ject to constant interruption, being con- 
sulted on innumerable occasions both by 
students and members of the faculty. A 
visitor would find him always hard at 
work; he would drop the work—which 
might be the investigation of some difficult 
legal problem—listen to the visitor with 
infinite patience and courtesy, and when 
the interview was over, he would resume 
his work as if nothing had interrupted 
1m. 

Dean Stone’s close touch with practice, 
which he kept up throughout his career as 
a teacher, had a wholesome effect on the 
School. While most teachers of the law 
cannot be at the same time practitioners, 
nevertheless it is a rare piece of good for- 
tune for a Law School to have a really 
powerful teacher who can be both. It en- 
ables the teacher to test his theories—or 
some of them at least—in the actual reality 
of legal conflict, and to bring into the Law 
School that sense of practical approach to 
the law, some of which will unconsciously 
color his teaching and be imparted to his 
students. Anyone who had the good for- 
tune to study under the late John Chipman 
Gray, knows the value of such a type of 
man. In regard to Dean Stone, it may 
truly be said that few teachers of the law 
have united more than he the sense of 
sound theory which comes from patient 
study, and that practical good sense which 
is developed by a varied experience in 
actual practice at the bar. Dean Stone 
won distinction, however, not only as a 


teacher and practiticner, but also as a 
writer. He wrote a great deal for the 
Columbia Law Review, and in April, 1922, 
his articles were published in collected form 
by the Law Review Board. Among these 
articles may be mentioned “The ‘Mutuality 
Rule’ in New York.” (16 Columbia Law 
Review, 443), and “Some Legal Problems 
Involved in the Transmission of Funds” 
(21 Columbia Law Review, 507). The 
above article on “The Mutuality Rule” was 
cited with approval in Epstein v. Gluckin, 
233 N. Y., 490, 493, and had a powerful 
influence in causing the court to limit the 
scope of previous inconsistent cases in New 
York. 

In addition, Dean Stone is the author of 
a series of lectures on “Law and Its Ad- 
ministration,” a book intended for the gen- 
eral reader, and published by the Columbia 
University Press in 1915. 

A notable case in which Dean Stone took 
part as counsel is that of Alexander v. The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 233 N. 
Y., 300, where he succeeded in convincing 
the Court of Appeals that a sealed con- 
tract by an insurance company to pay an 
annuity to the widow of an officer of the 
company in consideration of past and fu- 
ture services to be performed by such off- 
cer was ultra vires and without consider- 
ation, thus reversing the decision to the 
contrary in 196 App. Div., 963. 


A Great Dean 


Thus we see that Dean Stone’s energy, 
originality, and his constructive legal 
imagination, have won him success in va- 
rious fields of the law. To his work as 
Dean, he brought two qualities which 
topped all the others and were of incalcu- 
lable benefit to the students that came in 
contact with him. The Spanish novelist, 
Pérez Galdós, has well said, “There is no 
possible teaching without blessed friend- 
ship, which is the best conductor of ideas 
between man and man.” Of that blessed 
friendship the life of Dean Stone has been 
full indeed; never was a teacher more be- 
loved by his pupils. In the countless prob- 
lems and troubles that students brought be- 
fore him, he was ever willing to give them 
counsel and aid. Above all, he always held 
up before them both in precept and ex- 
ample a high ideal of the purpose of a 
lawyer’s life. Whenever the opportunity 
offered, he urged upon his students the im- 
portance of loyalty to truth and upright- 
ness as the sound basis of true legal suc- 
cess. Extraordinary ability, infinite pa- 
tience, tireless energy, sound sense, these 
are some of the gifts that Dean Stone 
brought to his work in the Law School. 
All these were his; but his kindness of 
heart and integrity of soul were the gifts 
that crowned all the rest. 

The people of the United States are in- 
deed fortunate when such a man is chosen 
to be Attorney General. 


The Alumni Bookshelf 


’94P&S—Francis Carter Wood: “Can- 
cer; Nature, Diagnosis and Cure.” 
Funk. 30c. 


94, "99 AM, ’701LLM—Walter Wheeler 
Cook: “Cases and Other Authorities on 
Equity.” St. Paul, Minn., West Pub- 
lishing Co. $5.50. 

"94, °99A M, ’01LLM—wWalter Wheeler 
Cook, and Edward Wilcox Hinton: 
“Cases in Pleading at Common Law.” 
Chicago, Callaghan. $4.50. 

?0SHon—Edwin Anderson Alderman 
is one of the editors of “Library of 
Southern Literature’ (Volume XVII, 
Supplement 1). The book includes se- 
lections—prose and poetry—from the 
work of thirty-three Southern writers, 
together with biographical data and 
some effort at criticism. It has been the 
intention of the editors to bring that 
collection down to date. The Martin 
and Hovt Company of Atlanta are the 
publishers. 

’10—Henry V. B. Darlington: “Verses 
by the Way.” Brentano. 


’11PhD—Carl Clinton VanDoren: “The 
Roving Critic.” Knopf. 

Various essays, sketches and reviews 
assembled between two covers, 


"15PhD, ’23L — Julius Goebel: “The 
Equality of States.” Columbia University 
Press. Price, $1.50. 


An essay on a doctrine of particular in- 
terest during the discussion over the estab- 
lishment of the principle of the judicial 
settlement of international disputes by a 
tribunal to the jurisdiction of which all 
States shall be subject. 


717Hon—Rene Viviani: “As We 
It.” Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 


The War Premier of France presents 
the French point of view of the War and 
Peace from authentic official sources. The 
book is as vivid and forceful as are the 
addresses with which M. Viviani electrifies 
his audiences. 


See 


’19Hon—Maurice Francis Egan: “Con- 
fessions of a Book-Lover.” Doubleday, 
Page. 


Literary reminiscences of a critic. Will 
be of interest to bibliophiles and young 
adventurers in the field of real reading. 


720 — Frank Tannenbaum: “Darker 
Phases of the South.” Putnam. $2.00. 


A temperate and fair-minded analysis, 
based on personal investigation and obser- 
vation of one peculiarly fitted to deal with 
the labor movement both from within and 
without. The result is an explanation 
rather than a condemnation or a justifica- 
tion, 
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Trustees Announce Faculty Changes 


Huger W. Jervey, '13L, Elected Dean of the Law School—Professors Brander Matthews, ’71, Munroe Smith, ’77L, and John Bassett 


On Monday of this week the Trustees 
announced the appointment of Huger W. 
Jervey, ‘13L (A.B. University of the 
South, 1899; A.M., 1900), to be Dean of 
the Faculty of Law in succession to Harlan 
F. Stone, now Attorney General of the 
United States, whose resignation as Dean 
has been accepted. Dean Stone has been 
on leave of absence since October 1 last, 
since which time the administrative duties 
of the Law School have devolved upon 
Professor Thomas I. Parkinson as Acting 
Dean. 


Professor Jervey was born at Charles- 
ton, S. C., in 1879. His family is, on both 
sides, of mixed Huguenot and English 
origin, its members having first settled in 
South Carolina in the seventeenth century. 
t is not without interest that one of his 
direct ancestors, Arthur Middleton, was a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
and that two of his ancestors on the pater- 
nal side were officers of the Continental 
Army. Professor Jervey received his edu- 
cation first at the Charleston, S. C., High 
School and later at Charleston College and 
at the University of the South (Sewanee), 
from which he was graduated with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts in 1899. After 
a year of graduate study there, he received 
the degree of Master of Arts in 1900. For 
two years next following, he was a student 
of Greek language, literature and history 
under Professor Gildersleeve at the Johns 
Hopkins University. He then returned to 
the University of the South, where for 
six years, until 1909, he was Associate 
Professor and Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature. In 1910, Pro- 
fessor Jervey entered the Columbia Law 
School, from which he was graduated with 
the degree of LL.B. three years later. For 
two years he was an editor of the Colum- 
bia Law Review. Since graduation from 
the Law School he has practised law in 
the City of New York, being a member 
of the firm of Satterlee, Canfield and Stone 
and therefore a partner of his predecessor 
in the Deanship, the newly appointed At- 
torney General of the United States. 


As soon as possible after the outbreak 
of the Great War, Professor Jervey joined 
the Officers’ Training Camp at Plattsburg. 
He saw active service in France in 1917-18 
as Major attached to the General Staff 
Corps of the American Expeditionary 
Forces. He was cited by the Commander- 
in-Chief for distinguished service. After 
the armistice and until April, 1919, Pro- 
fessor Jervey served on the General Staff 
Corps of the United States Army in Wash- 
ington, to take part in the demobilization 
oi the army. He joined the teaching staff 
of Columbia University as Professor of 
Law on July 1, 1923. 

He is a member of the Century, Church, 


Moore Retire from Active Service. 


Columbia University, and Lawyers’ Clubs, 
of New York, and of the Army and Navy 
Club of Washington. 

In making the announcement President 
Butler said: 

“Professor Jervey’s appointment has the 
unanimous approval of the Faculty of Law. 
He is not only a sound and experienced 
lawyer, but an admirable administrator and 
a real scholar. He possesses the unusual, 
but almost indispensable, qualification for 
the highest measure of success in any in- 
tellectual undertaking, namely, a thorough 
knowledge of the ancient classics. We 
confidently believe that under Professor 
Jervey's leadership the Law School will 
enter upon a period of still greater use- 
fulness and distinction. 

Famous Professors Resign from Active 

Teaching 

“At the same time that the University is 
enriched by the appointment of Professor 
Jervey to the Deanship of the Faculty of 
Law, it 1s to lose, through retirement, the 
active services of three of its most distin- 
guished scholars. On June 30, Munroe 
Smith, Bryce Professor of European 
Legal History; Brander Matthews, Pro- 
fessor of Dramatic Literature, and John 
Bassett Moore, Hamilton Fish Professor 
of International Law and Diplomacy, will 
be retired from active service at their own 
request. For thirty years or more these 
three names have been in the first rank 
of distinction on the rolls of Columbia, and 
the University’s indebtedness to them can- 
not be over-stated. Professors Munroe 
Smith and Brander Matthews are retiring 
because they feel the weight of years, al- 
though both scholars were never intellect- 
ually more active. Professor John Bassett 
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HUGER W. JERVEY, '13L, 
Newly appointed Dean of the Law School 


Moore has applied for retirement because 
he feels that he should devote his entire 
time and thought to his duties as Judge ot 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice at The Hague. Columbia University 
can ill spare the services of Professor 
Moore, but it can hardly interpose its own 
interest between him and the very great 
national and international service which he 
is rendering, and may for years render, as 
a member of that great Court. 


“No successors to Professors Munroe 
Smith and John Bassett Moore have yet 
been named. In succession to Professor 
Brander Matthews, Professor George C. 
D. Odell, who has been a member of the 
teaching staff since 1895, has been appointed 
Professor of Dramatic Literature, in which 
capacity he will have oversight of the Dra- 
matic Museum founded and built by Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews. In the case of 
all three scholars who are to retire, the 
University will lose only their active par- 
ticipation in its daily work. It will, fortu- 
nately, retain their influence, their interest, 
and, as often as possible, their personal 
association.” 


Glee Club Concert at Town Hall on 
May 2 

The Columbia University Glee Club will 
be presented at the Town Hall on Friday 
evening, May 2, for its annual Town Hall 
concert. The Club has been coached and 
led by Morris W. Watkins, ’24, and has 
been very successful to date. In the recent 
Intercollegiate Song Contest, held at Car- 
negie Hall, the Columbia organization tied 
Syracuse, winner of the Central New York 
State Contest, for second place. 


This is the first season that the Glee 

lub has existed as a separate organization, 
having separated from the Mandolin Club 
last spring for the purpose of rendering 
concert programs of higher musical stand- 
ards and more in keeping with the most 
recent trends in college glee circles. To- 
gether with the new form of organization 
has come a desire to develop Alumni in- 
terest and to demonstrate to them the real 
worth of the Club. This year the concert 
at Town Hall has been arranged with this 
purpose in view. At this concert the Club 
will be assisted by William T. Taylor, ’21, 
Executive Secretary of the Alumni Feder- 
ation, who is a former leader of the Club. 


Alumni are urged to make reservations 
for the evening as early as possible, and 
can do so by writing to Manager William 
E. Collin, East Hall, Columbia University. 
Orchestra seats are priced at $1.50, balcony 
at $1.00, and loges seating six at $12.00. 
A feature of great interest to all Alumni 
has been added to the program of this 
Alumni concert. 
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Among Columbiana, in Robert Arrow- 
smith’s archives, a most prominent place 
will be accorded the program, called a 
menu, of the ‘Van Am’-Baker-Butler- 
Douglas Dinner of Thursday, April 3, 
1924. That the importance of the exhibits, 
the noteworthiness of the gathering, the 
significant utterances of the speakers, and 
the lasting impressions made on_ those 
present—that these cannot be too prom- 
inently placed, is certain. 


The Setting 


Mr. Baker ts an actuality! Alumni have 
seen him! They have broken bread with 
him! They have been privileged to ex- 
press to him face to face their sense of 
appreciation for his great generosity, 
friendship, and interest in the welfare of 
Alma Mater. A Columbia man Mr. Baker 
13 henceforth, having accepted the welcome 
extended him then and there. 


It was a night for making Columbia 
history. Every one felt this. And no bet- 
ter time could have been set than the 
anniversary of the birth of “Columbia's 
Superman,” as Livingston calls the Great 
Dean. In vears to come, this evening will 
be referred to as outstanding in the Uni- 
versity’s life, and those who were present 
will boast fondly of their distinction. 


The welcoine to Mr. Baker was heartily 
made by evident feeling, by word, and by 
yell. That he “got” the sincerity of the 
expressed thanks for what he has done for 
Columbia is shown by his own words. 
Although, when invited he had asked not to 
be called on to speak, Mr. Baker rose to 
his feet, during one of the many vocifer- 
ous demonstrations of the evening, and in 
moving terms voiced his pleasure. 


It will be most interesting to look back 
upon this occasion, say in 1928, after one 
of many great football victories, and 
trace the success of the team to the re- 
newed inspiration and enthusiasm for Co- 
lumbia_ athletics engendered there. “Do 
you know, Bill, I had a feeling the night 
of the Van Am-Baker dinner, that we 
were at last on the way to complete suc- 
cess!" 

No small credit is due Colonel Lloyd 
Collis, 92, for the splendid arrangements 
made by him to handle the unprecedented 
crowd of guests, which overflowed from 
the main dining room into the rear rooms 
and corridors. Much thanks is due also 
for the most enjoyable entertainment he 
provided. There is no truth in the report 
that there was rioting outside the Club 
entrance when the announcement was made 
“No more room.” The capacity of the 
dining room was taxed to the utmost. Any 
one of the four hundred who rubbe | 
shoulders and cheeks at table (occasionally 
feeding a neighbor's face by mistake) will 
testify to the fact. Recommendations 
should be made to the Clubs Building 
Committee that rubber walls be installed 
in place of the present unyielding stone 
barriers, to permit of expansion on occa- 
sions like this. One of the factors that 
added to the enjoyment of the diners was 
a series of six new electroliers in the din- 
ing room, each a replica of the King’s 
Crown, built by the Club's mechanic, Kosta, 
aiter a special design by Colonel Collis. 

To the strains of soft music from 
Juliet’s balcony above, the lights slowly 
went out. Collis raised a magic wand 
with twinkling light at its tip, whereupon 
a picture of Van Am appeared on the 
wall. Immediately everyone broke into 
“Do ve ken Van Am.” 


The “Van Am” Dinner 


By A. O. Elmer, ’06 


The blessing having been asked by 
Bishop Herbert Shipman, '90, taking some 
heedless ones by surprise—the destruction 
of viands provided by the “Eats Commit- 
tee” was undertaken with a view to get- 
ting the perfunctory part of the evening’s 
affairs disposed of. Between courses one 
alumnus indulged in a little Freshman 
Math by attempting a mental calculation 
of the time it would take for each guest 
at the Speakers’ table, from George Comp- 
ton at one end to Tom Chrystie at the 
other, to make a fifteen-minute speech: 
Answer, three hundred and seventy-five 
minutes. How many were there at the 
Speakers’ table? 


“Mit” Cornell, ’05S, The Toastmaster 


And now rose the Toastmaster— 


Milton Cornell, "05S:  “Eighty-eight 
years ago today, in the city of Philadel- 
phia, there was born a red haired baby, 
destined to become a really large man, in 
more ways than one. A man with a very 
terrifying exterior but with an extraordi- 
narily large heart. The ‘Van Am’ of our 
happy memories. I do not suppose he 
showed much sign then of those magnifi- 
cent red whiskers, later pure white. A 
baby’s cheeks are proverbially smooth. 

“It is particularly fitting that this Club 
should give these ‘Van Am’ Dinners. He 
was the first president of the Club and 
remained so till his death. The Club grew 
more under his Presidency than it ever 
has since, or ever will. It went from noth- 
ing at all to over one thousand two hun- 
dred members. I do not know that ‘Van 
Am’ himself could figure out that per- 
centage of increase, but the Chairman of 
our Entertainment Committee has advised 
me that if we grew by that percentage 
between now and our annual mecting next 
month, he would have to build five hundred 
and seventeen more grottos to take care 
of it, and I think he secretly hopes we 
will. 

“I am going to call on a man of rather 
terrifying exterior, certainly of terrifying 
voice when he warms up, but another man 
with a really large heart, our old friend 
Jim Livingston of the Class of ’80. He 
will say a word on ‘Van Am.” 


Jim Livingston, ’80, of the Early 
Eighties 


Designated by the Early Eighties to 
speak on John Howard Van Amringe, 
James Duane Livingston pointed out a 
curious coincidence in his having been se- 


JOHN HOWARD VAN AMRINGE, ‘60, ‘90H on: 


lected, because immediately after gradua- 
tion in 1880 he began his business career 
in the First National Bank, thus passing 
out from the instruction of Van Amringe 
to the equally valuable instruction under 
Mr. Baker, “and tonight I desire to ex- 
press my appreciation of that connection.” 

“I consider myself particularly fortun- 
ate in that during my collegiate life, both 
in college, and in the college activities in 
which I was engaged after graduation, I 
was in close and intimate touch with Dean 
Van Am.” After touching upon his per- 
sonal contact with, and his later learning 
to appreciate Van Am’s kindly philosophy, 
Livingston continued: “Every person who 
was ever associated with John Howard 
Van Amringe in any Columbia activity 
felt the influence of his great personality, 
became imbued with enthusiasm for Co- 
lumbia, and was stimulated to the highest 
ideals by contact with him. No single in- 
fluence contributed as much to the main- 
tenance of Columbia College in its integ- 
rity as did Van Amringe. No single 
influence contributed as much directly or 
indirectly to the foundation, upbuilding, 
and maintenance of the College Alumni 
Association as did Van Amringe. No 
single influence and no combination of in- 
fluences contributed as much to the forma- 
tion of character of Columbia students as 
did Van Amringe. No teacher had higher 
ideals of his chosen profession than did 
Van Amringe. If I were to sum up his 
characteristics as they appeared to me I 
would enumerate the following: his broad 
humanity, his absolute sense of justice, his 
tender human sympathy, his intolerance of 
untruth and hatred of sham, his unerring 
judgment, his fearlessness of expression, 
his keen sense of humor, his high moral 
standards, his love for his Church, and 
his life-long devotion to Columbia Col- 
lege.” Livingston dwelt feelingly on Dean 
Van Amringe’s vitalizing part in trans- 
planting Columbia, baggage and tradition, 
from the old buildings in  Forty-ninth 
Street to the new ones on Morningside 
Heights; and on how Van Am was the 
reat connecting link between the new Col- 
lege and the old, without whom it would 
have been well-nigh impossible to recreate 
the Columbia enthusiasm we know today. 
“This is the reason we celebrate his birth- 
day and this is the reason the name of 
Van Amringe will ever be held in the 
highest honor and respect by all Columbia 
men. 

“In conclusion, I wish to endorse the 
sentiments expressed by John Kendrick 
Bangs. ‘83, ’85L, in the poem written and 
delivered by him at the Van Amringe Din- 
ner in 1910— 


“Let others have their high degrees, 
Their handles to their names ; 
Their P H Q’s and LL D's 
To prove them men of fame. 
Seize on the poor old alphabet 
And let it trail behind, 
So that a watching world may get 
The measure of your mind. 


“But bring no letters vain to me 
To deck my autograph. 

I seek no gaudy Ph D 
Or other parchment chaff ; 

But let me have writ ‘neath my name, 
All free from hollow sham, 

In characters of living flame— 


‘O. K. 
Van Am,” 


Milton Cornell: “The next speaker is 
áf explorer, a discoverer. Not the type of 
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Dr. Cook, Dr. Traprock or even Admiral 
Peary, he is an ultra modern explorer. 
Instead of spending one or more bitter 
winters in a bad smelling ship, living on 
seal blubber, he did his exploring in a 
yellow taxicab, lowest rate, and heated. I 
suppose there are more adventures start- 
ing in these yellow taxicabs, lowest rate, 
and heated, than any of us imagine. But 
we cannot go into that now. We have not 
settled the oil scandals yet. You can pour 
oil on troubled waters, but what can you 
pour on troubled 0il? This ultra modern 
explorer discovered the Dyckman track, 
now our own Baker Field. It is not to be 
supposed that our discoverer was the first 
white man to set foot on the Dyckman 
fields. It 1s probable that the intrepid 
family of pioneers, the Smiths, who estab- 
lished the Smith Carpet Factories in 
Yonkers about 1600, two of them going on 
and starting to make Smith Bros. cough 
drops in Poughkeepsie, stopped off for a 
light lunch at Baker Field on their way 
north. 

“The truth is, however, that our own 
discoverer found the property when we 
needed it, and when we needed it very 
badly, and he got an option on it. This 
discovery and this option led up to the 
magnificent announcement of President 
Butler’s, on January Ist, 1922, which we 
are here to celebrate. Gentlemen, Archibald 
Douglas of the Class of 1894.” 


Archibald Douglas, '94Mines, ’96L. 


Archibald Douglas: “Mr. Toastmaster; 
President Butler; our most Honored 
Guest, Mr. Baker; Fellow Alumni and 
Gentlemen: 

“Once upon a time, the late prophet 
Daniel, I am credibly informed, was ex- 
tremely thankful to be alive after dinner 
in a den containing a mere handful of 
lions. How much more thankful should 
we be to be alive tonight after such a 
dinner as this in this den of Columbia 
lions, where hundreds of them are gath- 
ered on this most auspicious occasion to 
pay our homage and tribute to our honored 
guest of the evening,—Mr. Baker. 

“This is an evening at which all Co- 
lumbia men wish to be alive and present, 
and certainly none of them wish to be 
dead ones. 


Praises His Co-workers 


“T cannot be unmoved in the face of the 
compliment that has been paid me, but I 
feel that this compliment should not have 
been given to me, but rather to the mem- 
bers of the very remarkable Committee of 
graduates and undergraduates composing 
our Stadium Committee in 1921. lf, in- 
stead of my picture which appears on the 
menu, so beautifully prepared by Chairman 
Collis, a composite picture of the members 
of that Committee and myself, had ap- 
peared it would have been most appropri- 
ate. For how could we fail of success 
when President Butler gave me as co- 
workers a Committee consisting of Goetze, 
the Treasurer of the University; and Fack- 
enthal, its Secretary; our wise and saga- 
cious Covkendall, and Putnam, von Ber- 
nuth, Mapes, Klapp and Hornbostel. It 
was due to the magnificent cooperation of 
this splendid Committee, and to their help 
and sound advice, and expert judgment at 
all times freely given that the accomplish- 
ments which we helped to bring about 
were made possible. 

“BricHy sketching the Stadium history, 
I point out that in 1906 President But- 
ler advocated a stadium in his Annual 
Report, and at that time appointed a Com- 
mittee of which the late LeRoy Dresser 
was Chairman, of which William C. De- 
morest, more affectionately known to us 


as ‘Billy Demorest’—who is here tonight, 
—and Klapp and Hornbostel were mem- 
bers. That project, while. considered, was 
never definitely pushed, and was not taken 
up again until the Columbia Spectator, 
voicing the spirit and desires of the under- 
graduates in a notable newspaper cam- 
paign, mitiated by Mr. McKnight, its 
Managing Editor, brought this matter 
prominently to the notice of the Alumni 
and the University authorities, who acting 
on the suggestion already made by Presi- 
dent Butler years before, appointed a 
Stadium Committee of which I was for- 
tunate enough to be Chairman, to study a 
river site for an athletic field. A very 
careful study and examination of this site 
by Klapp and Hornbostel, our expert 
engineers and architects, brought them to 
the conclusion that even within the limits 
of the site, it would cost between two and 
three and one-half millions before the pro- 
ject could be really finished, and that 
added to the fact that Putnam and von 
Bernuth, who had taken up a study of the 
legal situation, reported that no market- 
able titles could be acquired to the lands 
under the river, forced us to look else- 
where. After we had found the present 
site at 218th Street and Broadway, it re- 
quired the training and vision of our en- 
gineers and architects to foresee that glori- 
ous development was practicable. 


The Plan Accepted 


“I well recall the first time that Presi- 
dent Butler visited the site with Mr. 
Fackenthal, Mr. Klapp and myself. 
Charmed as he was with it, it was not until 
Klapp, with his skilled engineering knowl- 
edge, and in his definite and scientific way, 
pointed out to President Butler that its 
development was practicable, that he was 
‘sold’ to the idea. Even then he was ‘sold’ 
with one strong reservation, and that was 
that unless the site appealed to the under- 
graduates and they were enthusiastic over 
its acquirement and would use it, that even 
then the project must fall, and so he ap- 
pointed an undergraduate committee to 
study this aspect of our problem, of which 
McKnight, Managing Editor of the ‘Co- 
lumbia Spectator’ was Chairman, and Con- 
don, Larner, Freed and Plumb were the 
other members. These men represented 
our undergraduate body and were by 
common consent leaders of that splendid 
group headed by Dean Hawkes. This com- 
mittee came into conference with our 
committee and we all promptly came to 
the conclusion that this site was practical, 
necessary and essential to Columbia. 
Upon this report President Butler, with 
his stirring enthusiasm, took up the matter 
and brought about the accomphshments 
with which we are now familiar. I 
would be derelict, too, 1f I did not call 
to your attention the great obligation 
that you are all under to Chairman 
Henry of the Committee of Buildings 


and Grounds, and to Mr. Norris, our 
Superintendent of Buildings, and = Mr. 
Updike, his assistant. With a seeming 


necromancy and wizardry they rapidly 
brought Baker Field during 1923 into 
full use last fall. Nor should we for- 
get the thanks due to later members of 
our Stadium Committee, particularly Kirby 
and Watt who helped us to develop and 
carry out the plan. Unfortunately the 
exigencies of time and money required us 
to give up any thought of carrying out 
the great dream of Hornbostel and the 
splendid architectural vision of the stadium 
as shown in hts sketches. I hope person- 
ally, however, that in the future some part, 
at least, of this striking conception of his 
may he carried into effect so that we will 
have not only a great memorial butya >fit+ 


ting and dignified handling of the site. 
That, however, can only be left to the 
indefinite future. 


Mr. Baker’s Generosity 


“But no one more than President Butler 
and the Stadium Committee and myself 
realize that the work we accomplished was 
merely trivial and incidental to the aid 
that was finally given by Mr. Baker. 

“We are gathered here tonight on the 
birthday of our revered ‘Van Am’! Those 
of us who knew him are confident that 
when he heard the good news in Heaven, 
he sent up a shout through its corridors 
that lifted the golden roof off! Be- 
cause, after all, ‘Van Am’ and Mr. Baker 
were both virile men, enthusiastic about 
sports. and particularly about rowing, 
for we know that in the years past 
Mr. Baker was not only one of the best 
scullers in the State of New York, but 
that he rowed on many of the fastest 
crews in his early years, and it was due 
to his lifelong interest in sport that brought 
him so enthusiastically behind the project 
of giving Columbia University its athletic 
center. 

“Since the remote foundations of Co- 
lumbia University were laid in 1754, the 
first citizens of the City of New York, 
and hence the first citizens of the na- 
tion—and a glorious galaxy of names they 
are!—have given us lavishly of their time 
and interest and treasure, and it 1s fitting 
now to note that our splendid achievements 
could not have been, but for their liber- 
ality; yet I state without fear of denial 
that no gift was ever made either to 
King’s College, to Columbia College in the 
City of New York, or to Columbia Uni- 
versity, and that none will ever be made 
in the future, down all the corridors of 
our university time that has meant more, 
or will mean more, to the whole warp 
and woof and fabric of the spirit and lite 
of this university than the gift of our 
honored guest of this evening — MR. 
GEORGE F. BAKER!” 


(Here the speaker was interrupted by 
great applause, and three cheers were 
given for Mr. Baker, which were twice 
repeated.) 

“After all a university is more than 
bricks and mortar. It is the spirit that 
quickeneth. This gift peculiarly appeals to 
the red-blooded men among our under- 
graduates and graduates, and arouses un- 
usual enthusiasm in all of us, for it makes 
for healthy exercise and develops all that 
means most in sport that builds resolu- 
tion and character, without which the mere 
shaping of brain matter means so little. 
The circumstances under which this mag- 
nificent gift was given to us in our des- 
perate need and the fine spirit of the giver 
has endeared him to all of us, and we all 
tender to him our homage of gratitude 
and appreciation. 

“We have in fact placed him on so high 
a pinnacle that on this birthday of our 
beloved ‘Van Am’ we are glad to link his 
name with that of Mr. Baker, so that for 
all future time we will be reminded of 
what these two men stand for and mean 
in the spirit of Columbia life. I am bank- 
rupt in phrase, and left without adequate 
words to express myself, vet. Mr. Baker, 
you may be assured that your name 1s 
written on the hearts of all of us, and on 
behalf of the Alumni and the undergrad- 
uates, we can only say with emotion :— 
Thanks, and again thanks, and then ten 
thousand thanks !” 


The Toastmaster Introduces the President 
Milton Corneil: “We are next to hear 


from one of our two honorary members. 
This; 4s) an)“honorary member who really 
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earns his membership. I believe he would 
willingly pay twice the regular dues if we 
would let him off with half as many 
speeches, but this we cannot do. I would 
like to pay him a tribute here and now. I 
think I have heard him deliver between 
forty and fifty speeches to Alumni gather- 
ings. I have never heard him give a per- 
functory or uninteresting speech to the 
Alumni. That is a great record. It means 
that he always gives a bit of himself, and 
that is true generosity. I wish I had the 
authority to give degrees as he has. I 
would give him a D.D.S. This would not 
be to mark him as a surgeon of the bi- 
cuspids and molars, or as one of those 
crusaders against pyorrhea, that terrible 
disease. I do not know how you feel, but 
personally I can no longer bear to look 
out of the window, at those poor passers 
by. Four out of every five doomed, and 
the fifth with only the slimmest chance of 
ever finding the right dentrifice. D.D.S. 
this time would mean Deliverer of Dis- 
tinguished Speeches. 


“Certainly we can never say to him 
what the kind old lady said to the Bishop. 
She was in a rather automatic habit of 
congratulating the speakers, and she went 
up to the Bishop and thanked him warmly 
for his speech. The Bishop had been a 
little careless of the time that day and he 
murmured that he was afraid he had been 
too long. The kind old lady could not 
bear this and she expostulated ‘No, it was 
not really long, Bishop, it only seemed 
long.’ Gentlemen, I introduce to you, our 
generous honorary member, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, President of Columbia.” 


President Butler Speaks 


As usual, the President's address was 
graceful, eloquent and very much to the 
point. He spoke without notes, and un- 
fortunately no stenographic record was 
made. Your reporter does not feel him- 
self competent to reconstruct the address 
in any way or even to give a fair idea as 
to its character. 


However, we do know that we have sel- 
dom heard the name and works of Van 
Am memorialized in more appropriate 
words. The President briefly touched on 
Van Am’s long association with Columbia 
College and later with Columbia Univer- 
sity, and then emphasized the great and 
permanent importance to a university or to 
any institution, of the work and thought 
of those who believe in it as sincerely as 
did Van Am. 


The President aroused much merriment 
by expressing his pleasure that the names 
of Baker and Butler had been linked to- 
gether for hundreds of years—even since 
the time of King Tut or thereabouts. He 
pointed out the Biblical association of the 
names, and indicated that the Butler orig- 
inally had, according to story, the better 
end of the bargain, while the Baker had 
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been consigned to the Lower Regions. The 
President indicated that the tables had 
now been somewhat changed, and that he 
felt that the Baker had really made up for 
the original arrangement. 

Douglas’ statement that he felt sure that 
the news of Baker Field caused Van Am to 
give forth a “shout that raised the golden 
dome off the roof of Heaven,” particu- 
larly captured the President's imagination. 
He well phrased the thought which occurs 
to many, but which they are unable to put 
in suitable words, to the effect that those 
who contribute to a University in time or 
in money become a part of its fabric 
throughout all the ages to come. Through 
the medium of Baker Field, the guest 
of honor had associated himself with Co- 
lumbia College in a way that would cause 
his name to go down the corridors of 
time, linked with the name of Van Am, 
whose interest in Columbia College had 
been so all-absorbing. 

Milton Cornell: “I think we may truth- 
fully say that the chief interest of the 
University lies in that portion of the stu- 
dent body situated above the cars. We may 
also say that the chief interest of the 
Alumni lies in that portion of the student 
body situated below the ears. This divi- 
sion is unfortunate. Alumni interest should 
be divided at least fifty-fifty. If it were 
called that, however, I am afraid it would 
be something like the man who made 
sausages in New Jersey. His friend asked 
him what he used to make sausages. ‘Rab- 
bits’ he said. ‘Why, I did not know there 
were so many rabbits in New Jersey.’ 
‘There are not.’ he said, ‘but I mix them 
with horses.’ ‘What mixture?’ his friend 
asked, ‘fifty-fifty, he said, ‘one horse to 
each rabbit.’ I am afraid this would be 
our average division of interest between 
physical culture and mental culture. 


A Tribute to Mr. Baker 


“The fact remains that for at least two 
generations, the Alumni of Columbia had 
craved a real athletic field with a most 
passionate craving, and this man, this 
Santa Claus of December, 1921, gave it to 
us. I think it is small exaggeration to 
say that he made nearly twenty thousand 
warm personal life-long friends over 
night. We are here to express this friend- 
liness and affection. The other 19,600 
Columbia Alumni would be here, but they 
could not get in. It is embarrassing often 
to express personal feelings, but I think 
I may say of this man, who gave us our 


hearts’ desire, that we love him. It was 
distinctly understood that our guest of 
honor would not be called upon to speak. 
We would love to have him speak but we 
like him too well to ask him to do some- 
thing he does not want to. I have asked 
him to rise and bow, and as he rises, will 
you rise and bow back and then spell it 
out for Baker with Jim Livingston lead- 
ing. Mr. George F. Baker!” 
Mr. Baker Says a Word 

It was at this point that Mr. Baker 
spoke so feelingly: “I want to thank you 
for this beautiful tribute. It has always 
been the ambition of my life to conduct it 
so as to gain the respect and confidence of 
my fellows. I don't know of any greater 
reward that I have ever reccived in all my 
life than this tonight. I am proud to have 
had the opportunity to present its athletic 
field to Columbia.” 

It was many minutes before the cheering 
and applauding subsided. Only to break 
loose again in a prolonged good-night 
cheer, when Mr. Baker, accompanied by 
President Butler and Mr. Douglas, took 
his departure. 

The Rest of the Festivities 

Percy Haughton then gave the assembled 
Alumni a further insight into the foot- 
hall situation, inseparably associated in 
every mind with Baker Field. He empha- 
sized the need for still greater support 
trom Alumni and students—especially the 
latter, in the matter of attendance at 
spring practice. 

The Entertainment Committee taking 
charge at this point, thoughtfully provided 
“movies” of various aspects of football 
which were totally new to even P. D. him- 
self. He admitted afterwards that the 
idea of escaping tacklers by digging under 
them was novel and that it would take 
some time to develop a back field capable 
of accurate and deceptive tunneling. 

The Glee Club all through the evening 
gave its usual, splendid renditions: before 
dinner, “The Marching Song,” “Secrets,” 
“Rolling Down to Rio,” and as an encore 
“The Hand Organ Man”; after dinner, 
“Good Night Song,” “Yo Ho Ho and a 
Bottle of Rum,” “Stars of a Summer 
Night,” and finally “Stand Up and 
Cheer.” 

Colonel Collis with his magic of enter- 
taining then converted the dining room 
into a Virginia country court room. This 
concluded the evening. Mr. Walter Kelly, 
a well-known entertainer, gave a splendid 
characterization of the judge. 

All of the following who were present 
at the dinner, came away feeling, first, 
that they had been present at the making 
of momentous Columbia history, and fin- 
ally, that if Mr. George F. Baker is not 
now a real dyed-in-the-wool Columbia man 
something will have to be done about it. 

Those present were: 

George F. Baker; 


(At Guest Table) 
George F. Baker, Jr.; Walter H. Aldridge, 
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’87 Mines; Stephen Baker, (Trustee); 
Richard H. Bateson, ’02; Barrett 
Brown, ‘19; N. M. Butler, ’82; Newcomb 
Carlton (Trustee); Frank W. Chambers, 
06; T. Ludlow Chrystie, ’92; George 
Brokaw Compton, ’09; Milton L. Cornell, 
05S; Frederick Coykendall, 95; M. Hart- 
ley Dodge, ‘03; Archibald Douglas, ’96L; 
Frank D. Fackenthal, '06; C. Monteith 
Gilpin, ’97L; Frederick A. Goetze, 795 
Mines; Joseph P. Grace, 94; William D. 
Guthrie, *81; Charles E. Haydock, '01; 
Ambrose D. Henry, ’84; Eugene Klapp, 
’89; Charles H. Mapes, '85; Arthur L. 
Marvin, 97; Harris K. Masters, "94 Mines; 
Samuel A. McKeown, ’11S; Charles G. 
Meyer, ‘01: Herman A. Prosser, ‘96S; A. 
W. Putnam, 97; The Reverend Herbert 
Shipman, "90; W. Kenneth Watkins, ‘14, 
and William O. Wiley, ’82. 

(Faculty Members) John Erskine, ‘00; 
T. H. Harrington, ‘89 Mines; H. E. 
Hawkes, A. V. W. Jackson, °83; Henry 
Lee Norris; Percy D. Haughton, and 
George B. Pegram, ’03Ph.D. 


(Alumni by Classes): O'Conor, ’70L; 
Kemp, '72; Shaw, ’74; Benedict, '74Mines; 
Browning, 775; Bang, ’76; Boyd, ’77Mines ; 
Van Boskerck, ’77Mines; Booth, ’78; 
Rhinelander, ’78; Seligman, '78; Spalding, 
"78; Bates, ‘80; Elliott, ’80Mines; Livings- 
ton, ‘80; Morgan, ‘80; O'Neil, ’80; Scrug- 
ham, ’80; Tonnele. ’80Mines; Engel, ‘80 
Mines; Meissner, ’80Mines; Demorest, ’81 ; 
Gottheil, ’81; Nordeman, °81; Rambaut, 
’81; Sayre, "81; Williams, ’81; Sawyer, 
’°81 Mines; Share, °81Mines; Van Sinderen, 
’81 Mines; Arrowsmith, ’82; Greene, ‘82; 
Ray, ’82; Romaine, ’82; Lawson, ’82L; 
Freeman, ’82P&S; Hand, ’83; Banks, ’83 
Mines; Suter, ’83Mines; Walker, ’83Mines; 
Appleby, 784; Cannon, '84; Jenkins, ‘84; 
Taylor, ’84; Barrett, "84Mines; Kemp, ’84 
Mines; Post, ’84Mines; Rowland, ’84 
Mines; Brinckerhoff, ’85; Lewis. ’85P&S:; 
Franklin, ’°86; Meikleham, ’86; Porter, '86 
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Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated the events 
listed below will be held at the Colum- 
bia University Club, 4 West Forty- 
Telephone, 


third Street. 


Longacre 
8200. 
Tuespay, APRIL 22. 


Class of 1900 College and Science. Reg- 
ular weekly luncheon. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 24. 


Law School Alumni Association. 
nual Dinner. 


Fripay, May 2. 
Class of 1878. Annual Dinner. 
Tuespay, May 6. 
49ers. Dinner and Meeting. 7.00 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, May 7. 


Board of Directors of the Columbia 
Alumni Federation. Dinner and 
mecting. 6.45 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, May 14. 
Spring Reunion. Details later. 


An- 


Mines; Spooner, ’86Mines; Mayer, ‘86L; 
Ward, °87; Stevens, °87Mines; O’Connor, 
’°87FA; Van Amringe, '88; Vedder, ‘88; 
Shriver, ’88Mines; Hebert, ‘8&Mines; 
Montgomery, ‘89; Harrington, ’89Mines: 
Deppeler, 90; Livingston, 90; Seward, 
00; Welch, ’"90FA; Dunckel, ‘90P&S; 
Dodd, '91; Lee, 91; Neeser, 91; Blossom, 
0} Mines; Lanthorn, °’91 Mines; Bandler, 
92; Brightman, ’92; Granger, ’92Mines; 
Hewlett, "92; Collis, "92Mines; Merz, ’92 
Mines: Pierce, "92Mines; Werner, ’92FA; 
Windolph, ’"92FA; Roberts, 93; Vassar, 
‘93Mines: Wade, ’93; Culver, 93L; Li- 
baire, '94Mines; Barrett, "94; Burke, 94; 
Douglas, "94Mines; Freeman, 95; Keppler, 
095; Mulliken, ‘"95FA; Moeller, ’95FA; 


Virgin, ’95; Goodman, ’95P&S; Gould, 
06; Greeff, "96P&S; Halsey, 96; Payson, 
"06; Bellman, ’97S; Fulle, 97S; Hudson, 
08; Keppel, 998; Smith, "98S; Symmes, 
08; Cardozo, 99; Elmer, 99; Ernst, ’99; 
Hackett, ‘99; Hellman, '99; Hinck, ’99; 
Seward, 99; Allen, ’00S: Giddings, ’00; 
Kidde, ‘00; Knapp, ’00; Bulkley, ’01; 
Burt, ’01S; Havey, ’01; Stevenson, ’01; 
Meehan, ’01S; Wolf, 01S; Farish, ‘02S; 
Godwin, ’02FA; McAnerney, '02S; Pell, 
02; Smyth, ’02S; Heaton, ’03; Sutton, 
03; Weekes, '03; Cornell, "03S; Ashley. 
04S; Savage, ’04FA; Warren, '04; Gros- 
venor, '04L; Collins, ’05S; Frambach, 
05S; Harper, '05; Long, ’05; Wood, ’05; 
Arnold, ’05S; Thorp, ’05S; Eimer, ‘06; 
Raymond, '06; Ridder, ’'06; Spencer, ‘06S ; 
Riddle, ‘06S; Goring, °06; Jabine, ’07: 
Aymar, ’08; Banks, '08; Holbert, ‘08S; 
Content, 08; Murphy, 08; Van Tine, ’08; 
Brownell, ’O8P&S; Gibson, ’09; Kimbel., 
‘09; Melville, 09; Mahon, '10; Rockwood, 
"10; Marchmont, '10; Grasse, ’11; Grimm, 
- Lee, ’11; Steinemann, ‘11; Peaslee. 
"11L; Tyson, “LIAM; Delavine, 712; 
Mackay, 12; Smith, ‘12; Timmons, '12; 
Logan, 13; Spooner, °13; George, ‘13L; 
Cole, ‘13J; Reilly, ’714; Shaw, 2nd, ’14; 
O'Kane, ‘14S; Bijur, ‘15; Cannon, ’15; Du- 
Bois, 15; Spooner, '15; Vom Saal, 715; 
Appleby, 716; Watt, 16; Langthorne, °17; 
Murphy, 717; Perkins, ‘17; Proffitt, °17; 
Roche, ‘17; Mottolo, ’17L; Hirons, Jr., 17; 
Kunhardt, ‘18; O'Loughlin, 718; Schaedle, 
18; Carroll, ’19; Geisler, '19; Griswold, 
19: Kennedy, °19; Lott, 719; Neale, °19; 
Robinson, ‘19; Danihy, ’20; Miller, ‘20; 
Thomson, ’20; Ross, ‘'20Bu: Fox, ’21; 
Hossfeld, °21: Monell, '21; Walton, ’21: 
Detmer, ’22; Ferris, '22; Johnstone, ‘22; 
Muth, ’22; Tower, ’22; Blundell, ‘23; 
Chase, ’23; Douglas, ’23; Frey, '23; Hunt, 
°23; Keenan, ’23; McGeary, ‘23; Schott, 
23; Stack, ’23; Thees, ’23; and Hourigan, 
"24. 
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Take Action on Negro Question 

The University has had more than its 
share of publicity in the metropolitan 
papers during the past ten days over the 
question of the residence of a negro law 
student, Frederick W. Wells, in one of the 
campus dormitories, Furnald Hall, which 
is given over to graduate students. The 
student committee of the hall lodged a 
protest with Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, 
chairman of the committee on residence 
halls, urging that the negro be asked to 
leave. It soon developed that this protest 
was not the sentiment of any large percent- 
age of the residents of the hall, but re- 
flected the attitude of only a small minority. 

Before the protest reached the hands of 
Dean Hawkes, he made a statement which 
reflected the attitude of the University on 
the question, a part of which follows: 

“The residence halls of the University 
are for the benefit of the students. If a 
man finds his surroundings uncongenial 
there is no need for him to stay. There 
are waiting lists of hundreds and any 
vacancy can be filled at once. It has not 
been the usage of Columbia to exclude 
men from the residence halls on the 
ground of their parentage. At the time 
application is made for a room in a resi- 
dence hall there is no inquiry as to the 
race of the student. There have always 
been negroes at Columbia, as well as stu- 
dents of all nationalities, and no discrim- 
ination of this kind or any other is 
countenanced against them because of 
their race.” 

The burning of a fiery cross on South 
Field at midnight during the controversy 
one night last week and the fact that Wells 
had received several anonymous letters ask- 
ing him to leave and making threats if he 
did not, led some of the metropolitan 
papers to the conclusion that the Ku Klux 
Klan organization has a “stronghold” at 
Columbia and was pushing this matter 
against Wells. That these antics have re- 
sulted from practical jokers and not from 
any organization either within or without 
the University, and that such organization 
as the Ku Klux Klan has never existed and 
does not now exist at Columbia is the be- 
lief of the student body and administrative 
staff. 

It is thought that the incident was closed 
on Monday of this week when Dean 
Hawkes’ committee met and after going 
over the whole matter, unanimously agreed 
to the sentiments expressed in the Dean's 
Statement given above. 


Offer Fellowships in Science 

Announcement has been made by the 
General Electric Company that applica- 
tions for Charles A. Coffin) Foundation 
fellowships to be awarded this year must 
be filed with W. W. Trench, secretary, 
Charles A. Coffin Foundation, Schenectady, 
New York, by April 15, from whom appli- 
cation blanks may be obtained. 

These fellowships are given in electricity, 


Annual Meeting of Law Alumni 


The annual meeting of the Law 
School Alumni Association will be held 
at the Columbia University Club on 
Thursday, April 24, 1924. 


The principal speaker of the evening 
will be William Draper Lewis, a mem- 
ber of the American Law Institute, 
who will talk on the work of that In- 
stitute. 


physics and physical chemistry, and are 
available to graduates of the universities, 
colleges and technical schools of the 
United States who have shown, by the 
character of their work, that they could, 
with advantage, undertake or continue re- 
search work in educational institutions 
either in this country or abroad. The com- 
mittee in charge desires to award the fel- 
lowships to men who, without financial 
assistance, would be unable to devote them- 
selves to research work. Six were award- 
ed last year. Applications from seniors as 
well as graduates will be welcomed, but any 
award to a senior will be conditioned upon 
his being graduated. 


Five thousand dollars have been made 
available by the Foundation for this pur- 
pose. The fellowships carry a minimum 
allowance of five hundred dollars each, 
which may be increased to meet the spe- 
cial needs of applicants to whom they are 
granted. 


Elect Law Review Officers 

Alfred McCormack, of 866 Prospect 
Place, Brooklyn, has recently been clected 
editor-in-chief of the Columbia Law Re- 
view, one of the most highly prized of 
Law School honors. McCormack, a mem- 
ber of the class of 1925, is a graduate of 
Princeton. 


William Gilbert, of 796 Sixth Avenue, 
was chosen secretary and Eugene J. Raph- 
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services at Columbia on that day. 


of Columbia University, 
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acl, of 520 West 122d Strect, business man- 
ager. Gilbert received his B.A. from the 
College of the City of New York. Ra- 
phael was graduated from Yale College. 
Both are 1925 men. 


The elections were made by the editorial 
board, composed of thirty members of the 
second and third year classes. Appoint- 
ments to the board for next year were an- 
nounced by the new editor-in-chief. Bern- 
ard Sobol, of 1887 Seventh Avenue, is note 
editor: Arthur Kramer, ’23, of Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., decisions editor; Herman A. 
Benjamin, '23, of 2730 University Avenue, 
associate decisions editor, and H. Struve 
Hensel, of Tenafly, N. J., book review 
editor. Kramer and Benjamin are gradu- 
ates of Columbia College. Sobol is from 
Cornell and Hensel from Princeton. 


The Law Review is a journal devoted 
to the scientific study and investigation of 
the law, published monthly by a board of 
student editors clected on the kasis of 
scholarship. Each number of the Review 
contains articles on legal topics by leading 
members of the bar and of the law teach- 
ing profession, notes on recent decisions 
and current legislation prepared by the 
board of editors, and reviews of recent 
books dealing with legal subjects. The 
publication of the Review and its use in 
connection with the courses is a part of 
the educational program of the School. 


“Doc” Cook, “Boss” of Kent Hall, 
Passes on 

William Cook, for twenty-four years 
janitor of Hamilton and Kent Halls, who 
for the past several years had been as- 
signed solely to Kent Hall, the law school 
building, and who was known to thousands 
of Columbia men as:“Doc,” was buried on 
April 4 from St. Luke’s Hospital. Promi- 
nent members of the faculty, including 
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ANNUAL VISIT OF THE WEST POINT CADETS 
Part of the choir of the United States Military Academy, which came 
down from West Point last Sunday, April 6, to take i 
The cadets were house 
and fraternity heuses on Morningside Heights for the week-end and their 
visit was greatly enjoyed by the students and other University folk. The 
speaker at the Chapel service was the Rev. Raymond C. Knox, °03, Chaplain 
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Professors Noel T. Dowling, ’711AM, ’12L; 
Ralph Gifford, Underhill Moore, ‘00, ’02L, 
and Nathan Abbott, who recently retired 
from the law faculty, were present, to- 
gether with a large band of students, 
headed by Charles E. Greenough, ’24L, 
governor of the Student Council of the 
Law School. 

Cook died suddenly on April 2 from 
pneumonia after an illness of only three 
days. On March 21 he attended the annual 
Law School smoker at the Yale Club, tak- 
ing part in a skit in the character of the 
“Clerk of the Court.” 

He was fifty-nine years old and lived 
at 3134 Broadway. He leaves a widow. 
The burial was in St. Michael's Cemetery, 
Long Island. 


Elect Spectator Officers 

Richmond B. Williams, ’25, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was elected Editor-in-Chief of 
Spectator by the unanimous vote of the 
retiring Managing Board on April 5. 
Herbert A. Martin '25, of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., was chosen as Business Manager of 
the undergraduate paper. 

As a result of the elections, the other 
three offices on the Managing Board will 
be filled by Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr. ’25, of 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., as Managing Edi- 
tor; George E. Humbert '25, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., as Advertising Manager, and Wil- 
liam Y. Tindall ’25, of New York City, as 
Assistant Managing Editor. 


Foreign Medical Experts Lecture at P. & S. 


Medical experts from England, Germany 
and Holland are directing short courses in 
neurology from April 7 to May 30 under 
the auspices of the Department of Neurol- 
ogy of the School of Medicine and Uni- 
versity Extension. 

Dr. Alfons Jakob, University of Ham- 
burg, is offering lectures and laboratory 
demonstrations in neuro-pathology. Dr. 
G. V. Anrep, University College of Lon- 
don, is giving a course on the physiology 
of the cortex as investigated by the method 
of conditioned reflexes. A course in the 
morphology of the central nervous system 
is being given by Dr. C. U. Ariens Kap- 
pers, director of the Central Brain Insti- 
tute, Amsterdam. 

The three professors will deliver their 
lectures daily from five to six p. m. at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 437 
West 59th Street. 


Leave of absence for 1924-1925 from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has been granted to the following members 
of the faculttes—For the entire year: Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Farnsworth; for the 
winter session: Professor Patty S. Hill; 
for the spring session: Professors N. L. 
Engelhardt, Henry A. Ruger, William C. 
Bagley, E. W. Bagster-Collins, Grace A. 
Cornell, Willystine Goodsell, Mary S. 
Rose. 
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To Help Rebuild the Louvain Library 


The present status of the Columbia Fund 
in aid of the rebuilding of the Library of 
Louvain University is as follows: 
Undergraduate contributions.... $3,099.66 
Previously acknowledged in the 


NEWS co dud cokuuigee TE 2,383.50 
Received by the Columbia Alumni 
Louvain Committee, from 
March 28-30 aara brear rna 2,685.75 
Total wenes rsa $8,168.91 


The contributors whose gifts make up 
the $2,685.75 acknowledged above were: 


F. D. Barstow, °19. 
Joseph Baum, ’93P&S. 

P. St. George Bissell, ’09. 
Joseph A. Blake, ’89P&S. 
Paul N. Bossart, ’20S. 
Carlile Boyd, ’05P&S. 
Seymour P. Bradley, ’89. 
W. F. Brooks, '93Mines. 
E. W. Brouse, ’05L. 
Edward W. Brown, ’83. 
Nicholas Bucci, ’16. 
Russell E. Burke, ’94. 
Waters F. Burrows, ’01. 
Roy E. Calhoun, ’14L. 
Allen Carpe, ’20S. 
Frederick B. Carter, ’72. 
George Cary, ’85. 

Alden Chester, ’71L. 
Mary A. Clark, ’14T.C. 
William J. Clarke, ’97. 

C. Arthur Coan, ’89L. 
William D. Conklin, °13J. 
Anna W. Craft, 93Spec. 
P. N. Cranford, ’92. 
Harriet Day, ’05B. 

J. N. Deahl, ‘00OAM. 
Julian M. Drachman, ’16AM. 
Leicester Durham, 799. 
John S. Dye, ’715P&S. 

H. M. Eastman, ’75L. 
George A. Ellis, ’04. 

K. C. Faile, ’02. 

David Felberbaum, '06P&S. 
John P. Foland, ’21. 
Robert L. Garner, ’18J. 
Glen A. Grove, ’02. 
William D. Guthrie, ’81L. 
H. E. Hale, '96P&S. 
Adolph G. E. Hanke, ’11S. 
P. H. Harwood, ’03S. 
Robert H. Haskell, ’07. 
Arthur T. Heidenreich, ’23. 
George C. Holt, ’69L. 
Henry G. Hotchkiss, ’16L. 
A. C. Howell, ’20AM. > 
Allen Hull, '05P&S. 

M. S. Hutton, ’05S. 
Wallace M. Hyman, ’02S. 
Percy R. Iseman, ’11S. 

M. Jedel, 00P&S. 
Sherman S. Jewett, '94L. 
Henry Joseph, 719. 
Leonard Kebler, ’04S. 
Edward Kilinski, ’21. 
Edward King. 


Summer B. Kingsley, "96P&S. 
Irving Lehman, ’96. 

C. Lewis, ’98. 

Adelbert H. Lindley, ’14L. 
E. D. B. Loughran, ’02P&S. 
Lorenzo G. Lyon, ’'10AM. 
Chester S. Massett, ’18. 
George Matthew, ‘99. 

W. H. McArdle, 7128S. 
Robert E. McConnell, ’10S. 
E. L. McGill, ’?01P&S. 

W. A. Meikleham, ’86. 

John Middleton, ’87 Mines. 
Richard H. Moeller, ’19. 

J. T. Monell, ’89Mines. 

Carl M. Myers, ‘11L. 

F. Whitlock Newman, ’15. 
H. P. Nichots, °87Mines. 
Harold A. Parsons, '94Mines. 
Edward W. Peet, ‘90P&S. 
George B. Pegram, '03Ph.D. 
Walden Pell, ‘02. 

Henry A. Perkins, ’99Mines. 
Thomas S. Perkins, ’88Mines. 
Pete Peskowitz, ’20. 

J. Dodge Peters, ‘'04P&S. 
Eugene Pitou, ’04. 

Frank J. Pope, ‘95. 

Elbert S. Porter, ’16. 

H. A. Prosser, ’9%6 Mines. 
John W. Pulleyn, ’12. 

R. F. Rabe, 795. 

Henry R. Rado, ’16. 

F. Bayard Rives, ’15L. 
Mary M. Roberts, ’21T.C. 
Austin S. Roche, 717. 

N. Otis Rockwood, ‘10. 
Charles M. Rolker, ’75 Mines. 
Bessie N. Rothschild, ’18B. 
John J. Ryan, ‘09S. 

E. Salwen, ’15. 

John E. Scafati, 719. 

J. Perry Seward, ’90. 

J. E. Sheehy, ’79L. 

William R. Shepherd, °93. 
Charles G. Sinclair, 12S. 
Preston W. Slosson, 712. 
H. Raymond Smith, ’07S. 

I. A. Solomon, Jr., '13. 
Charles R. Speaker, ’17S. 
Emma C. Spencer, '91. 
Allen N. Spooner, ’86Mines. 
Ray N. Spooner, ’15S. 
Arthur N. Stern, 713. 

Israel Strauss, ’98P&S. 

John R. Strong, ’72. 

Oliver S. Strong, Fac. 
George A. Suter, ’83Mines. 
S. A. Tanenbaum, ’04. 

J. P. Trotter, ’07P&S. 

Edna A. Tyson, ’19T.C. 
Gilbert R. Underhill, ’78. 
Ernest R. Von Nardroff, ’86. 
J. Laurence Waldron, ’05. 
James S. Waterman, '89P&S. 
William N. Weir, ‘01. 

H. A. Wheeler, ‘80Mines. 
C./By Whitwelly ‘11S. 
Gardner) W hams, 16. 
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1900 Begins Series of Weekly 
Luncheons 

The Class of 1900 held the first of a 
weekly series of luncheons on April 1, 
1924. The members are doing very active 
work to formulate plans for 1900's twenty- 
fifth reunion, to be held in 1925. AH mem- 
bers of the Class are urgently requested 
to attend these weekly meetings, held every 
Tuesday at the Columbia University Club. 
At a later meeting it may be decided to 
hold the luncheons at some downtown loca- 
tion, in order to be more convenient for 
Class members wishing to attend. 

Those present at the first luncheon were: 
John Erskine, Mark W. Norman, Elbert 
S. Barlow, Caxton Brown, Dawson J. 
Burns, Edward S. Clinch, Arthur N. Du- 
senbury, Harry C. Ford, Robert H. Good- 
willie, William C. Meissner and Francis 
A. Nelson. D. J. B. 


1909’s Commencement Reunion Com- 
mittees Get Busy on Elaborate Plans 

Mecting at luncheon at the Columbia 
University Club on April 2, the Class of 
1909 registered enthusiastic approval of 
announcements made by President Ryan as 
to the progress of plans for the Fifteenth 
Reunion this coming Commencement. Al- 
though there was a smaller number than 
usual present at this monthly lunch, the 
willingness of the small number to co- 
operate with Ryan’s suggestions made up 
for their lack of numbers. 

Put briefly it is planned to conduct a 
notable reunion co-operating with the 
Class of 1914 in their plans for the cos- 


tume parade and with the Class of 1899 in. 


their plans for the presentation of a re- 


2090 subscriptions to date 


Send It In 


“If you have a bit of news, 
Send it in. 

Or a joke that will amuse, 
Send it in. 

A story that is true, 

An incident that’s new, 


We want to hear from you! 
Send it in. 

Never mind about your style, 

If the story's worth the while, 

And may HELP or cause a smile, 
Send it in!” 


Beta News. 


piica of Leo Columbie to the University 
for installation on Baker Field. Three 
different committees are to handle the 
various matters only one of which has 
been announced so far. This is the general 
reunion committee, which is headed by 
John Hanrahan, assisted by a notable staff 
of ex-Commencement Reunion workers. 
Another committee is to commence en- 
deavors to raise a fund of $1500 for the 
purchase of a particular form of gift to 
the University the nature of which is be- 
ing closely guarded. A third committee 
will investigate the problems incident to 
the procuring of the gift, this so as to be 
able to report to the class at the next meet- 
ing which is scheduled for Wednesday, 
May 7, and which is likely to be held in 
the financial district of New York, at 
lunch as usual. 

In one way, this Fifteenth Reunion on 
Wednesday, June 4, already appears to 
hold considerable interest, as reports are 
beginning to come in from members of the 
Class in different parts of the country, 
promising their attendance. C. Edwin 
Nighman is coming on from Idaho, and 


Columbia Alumni Fund Class Report 


Burnet C. Tuthill from Cincinnati. There 
are prospects also of greeting C. Eustace 
Dwyer of Detroit. 

Ernest F. Bliss and Jim San attended 
the luncheon for the first time in a number 
of months. San reported active business 
in the motion picture industry, and Bliss 
announced his connection as Assistant En- 
gineer in charge of electric installation and 
light and power for the notably named 
aggregation in charge of the Hudson River 
vehicular tunnel: “New York Bridge and 
Tunnel Commission, and New Jersey Inter- 
state Bridge and Tunnel Commission, 
Room 3105, Woolworth Building, 233 
Broadway, New York City.” 

Those present at the luncheon included 
Ernest F. Bliss, Oscar S. Blinn, Charles 
R. Carroll, George Brokaw Compton, 
Eugene E. Kelly, Freeman W. Kennedy, 
Ward Melville, Walter B. Milkman, John 
J. Ryan, Lester H. Spalding, Jim San, and 
George Ernest Strehan. 


Day in Country May Be Part of 1912's 
Commencement Activities 

The regular monthly luncheon of the 
Ciass of 1912 was held at Stewart's Res- 
taurant, 30 Park Place, New York City, 
at 1 p. m. During the luncheon the Class 
discussed the possibility of a day’s outing 
at Briarcliff Lodge, Westchester, to take 
place a few days before Commencement. 

Judging from the keen enthusiasm shown 
by those present, it is evident that 1912 
will have a large turnout for the Com- 
mencement reunion. 

Those present at the luncheon included: 
Robert A. Alexander, Thomas E. Brown, 
Jr., W. F. Butcher, C. J. Finley, William 
A. Gray, B. P. Hamilton, Julian Loeben- 


Amount subscribed $39,044.86 


(Does not include 10th and 25th Reunion Classes) 


AS OF Marcu 29, 1924. 


Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 
No. of 


Class Representative Subscribers 
LOZ) sed see ence eit Frederick P. Benedict........... 60 
LOG: Soest tedoiel lake Jolin: D. Craven iene cis ee sieiets 50 
I) ae ee ae W. Leo Johnson ................ 44 
DPT wie de Scar A avs Waker Nealeccsuctot ae Saweandas 43 
PONT TANG, acc strar Benjamin H. Bartholow......... 40 
Aa eee E J. Stuart Blundell .............. 37 
AE eid ie E W. Kenneth Watkins ........... 31 
I896PRS alanaan W. J. Mersereau ............06- 31 
OPES 1.2 stot ne a aseenass Frederick T. vanBeuren, Jr...... 31 
i) ane ee eae Edward McGarvey ............. 31 
Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 

Amount 

Class Representative Subscribed 
POT eaten anh care John G. Neeser...........0e cee. $763 
N94 Law nana. Frank A. Dillingham........... 700 
l, avin tl aunt 2 H. F. Nordeman ¢.504.400..0%%8 663 
I8Y94 laani Archibald Douglas ............ 561 
Taa EEE N EN John J. Bellman ............... 505 
ISS4Mines oonu Abram S. Post ............006. 499 
I895 Mines ooouuuanun Alerty PO sirere choadiaae era 437 
1806Law ee NN » Henry A. Uterhart ............. 420) 
l890 Mines o... Charles H. Hart scsrscesiricsws 400 


As oF APRIL 5, 1924 


Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 
No. of 


Class Representative Subscribers 
POD) pinctiGleaci its TE Frederick P. Benedict........... 60 
1027 apes eee W. Leo Johnson...............4. 53 
IOIO ousi emanates as John D. Cravens snes ete 50 
LOUD? EEE AE Walter Neale ......... ccc cc eee 45 
1917Law era hi a Benjamin H. Bartholow......... 40 
[92S EE E E tenes J. Stuart Blundell...........0... 37 
VOT E EA E ESTEE W. Kenneth Watkins............ 31 
I896PRS ennan W. J. Mersereau............... 31 
1902P&S .........06. Frederick T. vanBeuren, Jr..... 31 
LO Si EREE Scien Edward McGarvey ............. 31 
Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 

Amount 
Class Representative Subscribed 
1B E T A John G. Neeser... ..... 0. ce cee $763 
LBS ioe in Con eae H. F. Nordeman ............... 763 
1894Law..........26. Frank A. Dillingham............ 700 
1894 oie ss a elisa ee Archibald Douglas ............. 561 
EST O E TE re tn John J. Bellman................ 505 
1884Mines............Abram S. Post..............06. 499 
1895Mines............A. Terry Post..............06 437 
1896Law...........6- Henry A. Uterhart ............ 20 
1890Mines............ Charles H. Hart................ 400 


Note.—All subscriptions are listed in full to the credit of each class to which a-subscriber belongs. 
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stein, L. E. Lovett, C. F. Maguire, G. F. 
McClelland, H. L. Mellen, R. S. Palmer, 


R. S. Snevily, W. A. Stiefel, R. J. Trimble, ` 


William Judson Timmons, and T. David 
Zuckerman. W. J. T. 


1920 Engineers Have Another Supper Party 


The Class of 1920 Engineers held an- 
other of their informal suppers on Thurs- 
day evening, March 27, at the Trianon Res- 
taurant, Broadway and 110th Street, New 
York. Three new old-timers were wel- 
comed back to the fold in the persons of 
A. S. Crane, S. Lehman, and H. R. Parker. 
The regulars fell off a little in their atten- 
dance, but that did not lessen the spirit of 
good-fellowship and merriment for the 
occasion. The treasurer had a very pleas- 
ant evening in that a number of men vol- 
untarily inquired about and paid up their 
class indebtedness. Needless to say, these 
requests did not have to come in on a loud 
speaker, “radio speaking.” 


Those present included Tom Barish, 
Tick Beuerman, Art Crane, Rocco Fanelli, 
Shorty Hoffberg, Rudy Kraft, Sid Leh- 
man, Chief Meyer, Duke Nadel, Nat Podo- 
loff, and H. R. Parker. H. H. M. 


Letter Box 


. To Help “Doc” Cook’s Widow 
To the Alumni: 


Many of you will recall Cook, who was 
for some years the janitor in Hamilton 
Hall. Cook seemed to be one of the fea- 
tures of Alumni Day when you returned to 
Alma Mater to celebrate, and when most 
of the classes had rooms in Hamilton Hall 
assigned to them as headquarters, Cook 
was in great demand to get this or that, 
or to make himself useful in some way; 
although in the good old days, owing to his 
popularity, Cook’s usefulness on Alumni 
Day tended to diminish somewhat with the 
progress of festivities. He was a good old 
soul, and all remember him fondly. Early 
in the war he was transferred to Kent Hall, 
where the academic title of Doctor was 
informally bestowed upon him by the stu- 
dents of the Law School. 

Well, poor “Doc” Cook has now been 
gathered to his fathers. He leaves a widow 
in some need. Old Faculty friends and 
students are making up a purse for her, 
and it was beheved that many Alumni 
would be glad to make a contribution to 
this purse. May we ask all who remember 
Cook and who would like to help his widow 
please to send a contribution to Professor 
Underhill Moore, ’00, °02L, who is co- 
operating with a Student Committee in the 
effort to raise this fund for “Doc” Cook's 
widow. Cordially, 

R. L. Scuuyrer, 03, 09Ph.D., 
Dixon Ryan Fox, ‘11, 717Ph.D., 
EuGENE E. Aacer, ’07Ph.D. 


Varsity Nine Wins First Game of Season 


Spring Sports Calendar 


SATURDAY, APRIL 12. 


Bascball: Yale, at New Haven; Fresh- 


man Baseball: Manual Training H. S. 
at Baker Field. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 17. 
Baseball: Princeton, at South Field. 
Fripay, APRIL 18. 


Freshman Baseball: Brooklyn 
Prep at Baker Field. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 19. 
Baseball: Harvard, at South Field. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23. 
Baseball: Yale, at South Field. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 24. 


Freshman Baseball: George Washing- 
ton H. S. at Baker Field. 


Poly 


The weather finally gave in to the base- 
ball urge about the campus and the season 
opened on Saturday afternoon, April 5, 
when the Columbia Varsity easily de- 
feated Seton Hall of South Orange, N. J., 
by a score of 12 to 1. After the first in- 
ning, when the visitors made their sole 
run, Columbia held a decided advantage. 

The Seton Hall game was the fourth 
one of the University’s schedule. The 
games with St. John’s College of Brook- 
lyn, Bowdoin, and Manhattan, had to be 
cancelled because of the reckless disregard 
which the weather showed for the fortunes 
of Andy Coakley’s players. 

Capt. Jack Van Brocklin started on the 
mound for Columbia and served for six 
innings. Irv. Taft succeeded to his job at 
the opening of the seventh mning and fin- 
ished out the game. 


The game gave little indications of the 
possibilities in the Blue and White squad. 
Seton Hall had a team which hardly could 
be compared with the bigger colleges’ 
nines which will be met in the course of 
the season. 


“Dutch” Heinzelman, one of the best 
infielders in college, has decided to give 
up baseball because of a bad knee. This 
deprives Andy Coakley of the last of his 
stars of a vear ago, Lou Gehrig ts playing 
professional baseball and Charley Kenne- 
dy is still scholastically ineligible. Sam 
Strom has decided to give up baseball for 
the year, 

Sprague led the Varsity in hitting with 
4 singles. Moeschen made 3 hits including 
the only extra base clout of the game, a 
2 base hit. Stack also made 3 hits, while 
Mannheim and Horton collected 2 hits out 
of the day's play. 

The summary of the game follows: 


COLUMRBIA SETON HALL 
AB.R.IT.PO.A, AB.R.IE.PO.A, 
Horton, cf...6 2230 M. Hornak., If 1 01 1 °0 
Moeschen, 2b 4 3 3 3 3 Davis, If.....- 30040 
Sprague, lf 51410 Fries, ef.....40030 
Zegri, ss. ....4 3 0 0 3 Kaiser, 3b....4 10 1 6 
Stack, rf. ...4 03.00 Feller, rf....3 001 0 
Krantz, rf. ..0 1000 Ryan, 2b..... 30021 
Minheim, 1b. .3 0 2 8 0 W. H'nak, ss.1 0 0 Q 2 
Watts Abhar 5 0022 Ford, ss..... 2000 0 
Rlattels, c...4 209 2 VPasinski, Ib..3 009 0 
Van Blin, p..2 0 1 1 1 Nolan, c.....2 0122 
Taft, p......20Ã0 1 0 0 Carney, c....1 0011 
--— - Outwater, p..1 0001 
Total. .39 J2 16 27 11 O'Keefe, p...0 0 00 0 
(a) Reynolds..1 0 0 0 0 
Total....29 1 2 24 13 

(a) Batted for O’ Keefe in ninth. 

Errors -Columbia 2 (Sprague, Watt). Seton 
Hall 4 (W. Hornak, 2; Pasinski, Outwater). 
Columbia Seed ei en dd 340 002 1 2..—12 
Seton Fall 2oye56eoe 100 000 000— 1 


Two base hit—Moeschen. Sacrifice— Mannheim 
(2), Van Brockiin, Outwater. Stolen bases!4 


Horton (2), Stack (2), Moeschen, Sprague, Zegri, 
Krantz, Blatteis, M. Hornak. Left on bases—- 
Columbia 10, Seton Hall 2. Struck out—By Van 
Brocklin 8, Taft 1, Outwater 2. Bases on balls—— 
Off Outwater 1, O'Keefe 2. Hit by pitcher—Ry 
Outwater (Blatteis). Passed balls—Carney 2. Hits 
—Ortf Van Brocklin 2 in 6 innings; Taft. 0 in 3. 
Outwater 13 in 6; O'Keefe 3 in 2. Umpire — 
Watkins. Time of game—-2:08. 


Bill Cook’s freshmen team will open its 
season Saturday, April 12, against Manual 
Traming High School on Baker Field. 
This will be the first Columbia freshmen 
baseball team since 1903. The squad is a 
promising one with the usual crop of incli- 
gibilities to bother the coach. 


Harold Bloomer, ’23, 25L, on Friday 
night, April 4, before a gay gathering of 
the younger set in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Astor won the intercollegiate indi- 
vidual foils championship at the annual 
mecting of the intercollegiate fencers. 
This marks the second time that a member 
of the Bloomer clan has gained this honor. 
Millard J. Bloomer, '20, 23L, captured the 
title in his undergraduate days. 


Harold Bloomer, '23, '25L, on Friday 
competition won 9 of his 10 bouts. The 
Lane twins of Harvard were second with 
7 victories and 3 defeats to their credit. 


Columbia tied Harvard in the foils team 
competition for first place with 27 wins as 
against 18 defeats, but the Crimson beat 
Columbia on a fence off by a score of 5 to 
3. This gave Harvard possession of the 
“Little Iron Man” trophy placed in com- 
petition by Col. Thompson. 


Leonard L. Huxtable, a sophomore, won 
the Clemens medal for novice fencers, an 
event which ushers in the championship 
meeting every vear. This is the third 
consecutive victory for Coiumbia in this 
event. Don Farley was the winner a year 
ago and Elliott Barrett, 2 years azo. 


Columbia was third in the sabres and 
fourth in the epee. 


Frank T. Anderson, captain of the ten- 
nis team, advanced as far as the semi-final 
round in the recent national indoor tennis 
tournament, being eliminated by Francis 
Hunter. Paired with Howard Voshell, he 
was finalist in the doubles, being beaten 
by the team of Vincent Richards and 
Francis Hunter. 


The Faculty Committee on Undergrad- 
uate Activities over which Frank D. 
Fackenthal, '06, Secretary of the Univer- 
sity, presides, ruled on Wednesday, April 
2, that Columbia could not meet Yale in 
an extra game for the championship of 
the Intercollegiate Water Polo League. 
Both teams are tied in first place with 7 
victories and 1 defeat. 


The general turnout for spring football 
practice on Baker Field has been disap- 
pointing to Perey D. Haughton and his 
corps of assistants. The daily attendance 
has averaged around 45 candidates. 


On Friday afternoon, the modest Svd- 
ney Clarence Waldecker., coach of the 
freshmen crew, Was sailing serenely about 
the Hudson on his coaching yacht. A 
young chap in a canoe was overturned by 
the waves of a passing boat and Wally 
quickly dashed. to_the rescue of the unfor- 
tunate youth, He pulled him in from the 
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cold waters of the river and not only saved 
the chap’s life but Wally also found his 
way to the front page of the metropolitan 
newspapers. Wally just can’t keep out of 
the limelight. 


ed 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York. 
Mail ad- 
dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


(Telephone, Morningside 1400). 


’"64—J. Ackerman Coles, who recently 
gave three century old-manuscript vol- 
umns to the Newark Museum Associa- 
tion, has again made the Museum the 
beneficiary of his generosity. Coles’ 
latest gift is one of the famous dupli- 
cates of the painting, “The Virgin Ador- 
ing the Infant Christ,” by Antonio Al- 
legri dia Correggio. It was painted in 
1520, and was not generally known un- 
til a century ago. 

"71, °73L, ’?04Hon—Oscar S. Straus, 
former American Ambassador to Fur- 
key. who has been staving in Jerusalem 
as the guest of Sir Herbert Samuel, the 
British High Commissioner, is on the 
way to Amman, where he will visit King 
Hussein, who recently proclaimed him- 
self Caliph. It is believed that the visit 
is in connection with Straus’s efforts to 
bring about conciliation between the 
Arabs and the Jews in Palestine over 
recognition of the Balfour declaration, 
establishing a Jewish homeland in Pales- 
tine. 

’80L—John G. Agar, President of the 
National Arts Club, received an album 
of autographed sketches from members 
of the Club at a dinner in his honor at 
the Club, 15 Gramercy Park, on Febru- 
arv 25. 

’*89Mines — The Richard T. Wain- 
wright estate at Milton Point, West- 
chester County, formerly the property 
of Richard T. Wainwright. has been 
purchased by the Allerton House Com- 
panies and will be remodeled into a 
country club, which is to be named The 
Allerton Country Club. The Clubhouse 
will provide quarters for fraternity club 
guests as well as for members of the 
Vassar and Wellesley Clubs. 

705S—The Cornell Tron Works, of 
which Milton L. Cornell is president and 
treasurer, recently announced that they 
have turned over their business with all 
of its assets and subject to all of its lia- 
bilities, to Cornell Iron Works, Inc., a 
New York Corporation, organized for 
the purpose of carrying on the business. 
There will be no change in the manage- 
ment, policy or personnel of the busi- 
ness, and the officers of the Corporation 
will remain the same. “Business going 
cn as usual,” at 601 West 26th Street, 
New York. 

’051.—In a letter to James E. Finegan. 
OSL, Robert S. Gast has this to say: “I 
am always well, but this year am too 
pressed for time to be altogether com- 
fortable. My partner is now in the Sen- 
ate, so I have to do double duty. This 
vear I am President of the Colorado 
Bar Association, and that, I find, makes 
demands on my time.” Gast is a part- 
ner in the firm of Adams and Gast, lo- 
cated in Pueblo, Colorado. 

’06FA—John H. Klenke, who has 
been a resident of Hempstead, Long 
Island, for the past few years, writes as 
follows: ‘Present indications seem to 
show that in not so very many vears to 
come my daughters may be going to 


Barnard. I am still connected with 
Marc Eidlitz & Son, Inc., at 41 East 


42nd Street, New York.” —Klenke’s 
Hempstead address is 80 Ingraham 
Street. 


’08— W. Lee Heidenreich was sudden- 
ly ordered out of town last summer—by 
his firm, not the police—and ever since 
then he has been in Cobalt, Ontario, 
developing a mining property some sixty- 
ive miles off the railway. A note to W. 
H. Dannat Pell, ’09, ’11L, says, “I have 
eight stout dogs which haul me to the 
railroad in a day, whenever I get lone- 
some for a touch of civilization, or a 
drink. My supplies I get in in winter 
by team, a three day trip. but in another 
two weeks the roads will start to break 
and the lakes will be treacherous to walk 
over, and after the first of May our only 
means of communication will be via 


canoe.” Heidenreich’s address is Nip- 
issing Mining Company, Ltd., Rouyn 
Township, Quebec, via Larder Lake, 


Ontario. 

’?08——The marriage of Mrs. Mary Pat- 
rick Hunt Mather to Edgar Irving 
Huntington, took place recently at All 
Souls Unitarian Church, New York City. 
Huntington has been married twice be- 
fore, his first wife being Miss Mary 
Ludlow, whom he married in 1910. They 
were divorced five years later, after 
which Huntington married Miss Mar- 
garet Riley, from whom he was later 
divorced. 

Huntington ts connected with the firm 
of Richard Hollvday & Company, of 
131 East 34th Street, New York. 

09, °11L—Announcement has been 
made that on March 15, 1924, Harold S. 
Schultz opened an office for the general 
practice of the law, at 20 Nassau Street, 
New York. Schultz’s home is in Suf- 
fern, New York. 


"10, °13AM—Walter G. M. Buckisch 


informs the News that he is still Division 
Superintendent of Schools for the Prov- 
ince of Bulacan (Philippine Islands). 
Buckisch has spent twelve years in the 
government service in the Philippines, 
and has been stationed among all of the 
important racial families of the Islands, 
except the Igorotes. He has been study- 
ing and speaking Spanish for many 
years, and is considering returning to 
the States to teach the language. : 

11—On March 15, Jay Gould and 


On the Joy of Spending the First—and 
Last—Three Dollars of a Fortune for 
a Year’s Subscription to the 
Columbia Alumni News 


Three bucks! Good-by, my hard earned 
cash! 
We've been friend, say, for ages; 
In spending you perhaps I’m rash, 
You are my first week’s wages! 


I’ve kept you through these twenty 
years, 
A nest-egg for my saving; 
To tell the truth, though, it appears— 
Despite my toil and slaving— 


I ne'er could add a single cent 
To you, to start you growing; 
You're still the same, you represent 
My all (a darn poor showing!). 


Yet do we part with deep regret ? 
(You ask me—rather meekly) ; 
Not so!—just think of what I get: 
ALUMNI NEws—it’s weekly !* 
Haron S. Osporne, ’03S. 


*No charge for the ad. 


TIFFANY & CO 


JEWELRY SILVERWARE STATIONERY 


TIME-IRIED DEPENDABILITY 


MAIL INQUIRIES GIVEN Prompt ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ STREET 
NEW YORK 


Joseph W. Wear, of the Racquet Club of 
Philadelphia, won the National Court 
Tennis doubles championship at the 
Racquet Club, deieating their contend- 
ers from the Racquet and Tennis Club 
of New York City. The scores were 
5-6, 6-1, 6-3, 6-2. It was the fifth time 
in succession that the couple have won 
the national title, and previous to that 
Gould, with another member of the 
Racquet Club, held the doubles cham- 
pionship for six years. 

711—The marriage of Miss Helen Ban- 
croft Pierce to Allen Lefferts took place 
on March 1, at the home of the bride’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Winslow S. 
Pierce, of 863 Park Avenue, New York. 
The ceremony was followed by a recep- 
tion at which 250 relatives and friends 
were present. 

’711—The control of the Amsterdam 
Development and Sales Company has 
passed into the hands of Carl B. Eimer, 
inasmuch as he now owns 94% of the 
company’s stock. The company recent- 
ly purchased one thousand lots at Spar- 
kill, Rockland County, New York, which 
will be developed along the same lines 
at Malverne, Long Island, and South 
Palm Beach, Fla. Carl, who has been 
treasurer of the company for fifteen 
years, has been elected a member of the 
Sparkill Board of Trade. 

711S—Mr. and Mrs. Robert Rodes, of 
Bowling Green, Ky., have announced the 
engagement of their daughter, Miss 
Shelley McCutcheon Rodes to Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Richard C. Patterson, Jr., 
of New York, son of Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard C. Patterson of Kansas City. Mo. 
Miss Rodes is a graduate of the Wright 
School, Bryn Mawr, and is allied with 
many prominent families of the South. 
Patterson, during the Versailles Confer- 
ence was the executive officer of the 
American Commission to negotiate 
peace. 

"12, 16PhD—At a recent debate on the 
Bok Peace Plan at the University of 
Michigan, Preston Slosson, Professor of 
history at Michigan, defended the plan. 
Such was the enthusiasm that the crowds 
attending the debate had to be trans- 
ferred_ twice, in order that seats and 
standing. room might be secured for 
everyone, Notdeeision was rendered +t 
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Riverdale Country School 


RIVERDALE-ON-H UDSON 
New Yore 
FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia °99 
HEADMASTER 


A College Preparatory Boarding and Day 
School of High Scholastic Standing 


Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory of 
One Hundred Single Rooms 


For illustrated catalog address the 
Headmaster 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Chartered A 1799 


40 Wall Street, New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits 
over $23,500,000.0u 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 
RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 

Greorce McNem 
ARTHUR G. MEYER 
Jonn C. Moore 
CHuarLES E. Ports 
P. A. Row.ey 
SAMUEL SLOAN 
JAMES SPEYER 
Cart F. STURHAHN 
GEORGE ZABRISKIE 


J. E. ALDRED 
STEPHEN BAKER 
Bertram H. Borpew 
MARSHALL FIELD 
MICHAEL FRIEDSAM 

W ALTER JENNINGS 
RayMonp E. JONES 
Henry K. McHarc 
Joun Stewart BAKRE 


Madison Avenue Office: 
MADISON AVE. AT 43rd ST. 
Union Square Office: 
BROADWAY AT 16th ST. 


28 conveniently located offices in the 
Boroughs of Ouecens and Brooklyn 


the conclusion of the debate, which was 
entirely “open.” 

713P&S—The engagement has been 
announced of Miss Helen Elizabeth Sey- 
bolt to H. Robertson Skeel. Miss Sey- 
bolt is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alva Seybolt ot Oneonta, New York. 
No date has been set for the wedding. 

15—Prvor McNeil Grant is now at 
the University of London, where he is 
doing graduate work in Psychology. 

15—W alter Zahn has become asso- 
ciated with H. C. Maass and Company, 
certified public accountants, at 120 
Broadway, New York City. 

’17, °19L — On March 31, Franklin 
Spier will remove his offices for “Art, 
Advertising, Publicity and Printing” to 
45 West 45th Street, New York. Spier, 
who had been for five years manager 
of sales promotion, publicity and adver- 
tising for Alfred A. Knopf, ’12, publish- 
er, was formerly located at 1030 Knick- 
erbocker Building, New York City. 

717—Mr. and Mrs. Harry Cooke Cush- 
ing, 3rd, announce the birth of a son, 
Harry Cooke Cushing, 4th, on April 2. 
Mrs. Cushing was Miss Cathleen Van- 
derbilt, daughter of Reginald C. Van- 
derbilt, and great-great-grandchild of 
Commodore Vanderbilt. Cushing 1s a 
member of the brokerage firm of Her- 
rick Berg & Company, 14 Wall Street, 
New York, members of the Stock Ex- 
change of New York. 

"17—Henry William “Wild Bill” Hane- 
mann, Jr., author of the well-known 
volume of sketches, “As Is,” and a mem- 
ber of the staff of Life (staff of life) 
has had the measles and has recovered, 
thank vou!! 

"17, ’22J—Theodore DuBois Wiggins 
is no longer connected with the Home 
Study Department of Columbia. At 
present he is Librarian of The New York 
Times. 

718—The marriage of Miss Alfredda 
Lillian Gillies, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Gillies of Flushing, L. I., to George 
Roswell Baxter, took place on Wednes- 
day, March 26, at the Church of the 
Transfiguration, New York. George 


A book by our 
new Attorney General— 


“Simple, readable and instructive. 
cation can the layman find a more interesting or satis- 
factory interpretation of the genius of the common law. 


At all 
bookstores 
or from publishers 


In no other publi- 


—The Nation. 


LAW AND ITS 
ADMINISTRATION 


by HARLAN F. STONE, former Dean os 
the School of Law in Columbia University 


$2.00 Net 


Popular lectures on fundamental principles underlying 


our legal system. 


The author seeks to remove popular 


misconception of the law and lawyers by outlining the 
nature of law and the difficulties of its efficient adminis- 


tration. 


Will be sent for $2.00 postpaid to any Columbia Alumnus 


in the United States. 


Refer to this advertisement. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


2972 Broadway 


New York City 


Notice to All Classes 


At a meeting of the Commencement 
Day Committee, held on April 8, the 
following resolution was passed: 

RESOLVED, That the 1924 Com- 
mencement Day Committee request 
that all classes planning to have re- 
union dinners around Commencement 
time hold them on Baker Field, and 
refrain from holding them elsewhere, 
and 

FURTHER RESOLVED, That a 
copy of this resolution be published in 
the ALUMNrI News and a copy be sent 
by the Secretary of this Committee to 
each Class Secretary. 


Roswell is a brother of Channing Wheel- 
er Baxter, "15S 

"18—After travelling for more than a 
month, a letter from Lawrence H. 
Nichols finally arrived at the Alumni 
Office. The letter states that Larry is 
Manager of the Durban (South Africa) 
office of Henry W. Peabody and Con- 
pany, Export and Import Merchants of 
17 State Street, New York. “I expect 
to remain out here only for three vears,” 
writes Larry, “but after my first visit to 
South Africa in 1921-22, I liked the 
country so well that I came back; so it 
is possible that the country will have 
just as great a drawing power when I 
have completed this term.” Despite the 
fact that “competition iS so 
keen as to be worrisome,” Larry manages 
to find time to swim and sail on the Bav, 
and will take up tennis as soon as his 
broken neck permits. “The other even- 
ing,” he continues, “I had the pleasure 
of dancing in the moonlight with a won- 
derful tropical setting of palms (Ah! 
what a partner) my status is 
still single, with no prospects.” 

’19— Joseph Covello and Miss Helen 
Charlotte Taft, of New York City, were 
married on September 22, 1923. If any 
of the Alumni are interested in auto- 
mobiles, Joe will be glad to deliver all 
the Rickenbackers they may order from 
the ofhce at 160 West Jackson Avenue, 
Corona, Long Island. 

719—J. Donald Young wishes to an- 
nounce to the News and, through it, to 
the world at large, the arrival of Rich- 
ard Davidson Young, on March 16. 
Young, proudest of proud fathers, 
writes: “Judging from his weight on 
arrival, he should make good material 
for ‘P. D.’ one of these days.” 

"19—If the note received by the News 
from Ralph G. Kretschmar could be de- 
veloped in detail, it might go somewhat 
like this: “I have just returned to the 
States after a sojourn of six month in 
India. The purpose of my visit was a 
‘tiger shoot,’ but strange as it may seem 
I didn’t kill one. They seemed aware 
of my purpose, and kept a respectful dis- 
tance.” Of course, it might be inter- 
preted some other way, but we do nat 
dare reproduce the note here, for it 
might get into the hands of the Christian 
Purity League. 

20, ’221.—The marriage of Miss Mar- 
ion S. Kaufman, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Kaufman of this city, to 
Herbert W. Haldenstein, took place on 
March 27 in one of the private suites 
of the Hotel Plaza. The ceremony was 
performed by Stephen S. Wise, ’92, 
01 PhD, Rabbi of the Free Synagogue, 
of New York Citv. Miss Kaufman 
graduated from Barnard College in 
1920, and later from the New York 
Schoolof Fine and Applied Arts. 

Haldenstein) as | now associated with 
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the law firm of Rushmore, Bisbee and 
Stern at 61 Broadway, New York City. 
When the couple return from their wed- 
ding trip they will live at 46 West 95th 
Street, New York. 


’20—Kenneth and Mrs. Piper returned 
to New York on January 6, after an ex- 
tended trip. Ken is now employed in 
the Actuarial Department of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New 
York City. 


*21—-George J. Hossfeld is. now with 
Keuffel and Esser, at 127 Fulton Street, 
New York, manufacturers of drawing 
materials and artists’ supplies. 


’22—August Merckens, Jr., writes 
thusly: “During 1920-22 I spent two 
years in the chocolate manufacturing 
plants of Germany and Austria. Shortly 
after my return to this country I be- 
came general superintendent of the 
Merckens Chocolate Company of Buf- 
falo, New York, which position I now 
occupy. I am not married.” 


°22L—Announcement has been made 
of the marriage of Miss Helen Irene 
Lownes, daughter of Mrs. Edgar J. 
Lownes, of Providence and Narragan- 
sett, R. I., to Assistant District Attor- 
ney Howard Hilton Spellman, a son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin F. Spellman, of 
No. 1 West 92nd Street, New York. 
Spellman served on a destroyer in the 
Navy during the war. 


°22—Carl R. Mos (he of football fame) 
is now in Los Angeles, California, study- 
ing the moving picture business. He 
writes: “I am supposed to be working, 
but the so-called work is of a very 
pleasant nature. Most of my time is 


Francis Emory Fitcu, Inc. 
PRINTERS & PUBLISHERS 


The Fitch Service—it’s readable 
Bowling Green 1986 
138 Pearl Street New York 
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devoted to hanging around the studios 
of the Universal Pictures Corporation, 
where I am gradually picking up a 
thorough knowledge of just how good 
movies are made. The weekly 
arrival of the ALUMNI News is a very- 
much-looked-forward-to event in my 
life out here. It is my only source of 
Columbia news.” Mos'’s home address 
is 216 Ovington Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

’°22—-A newsy note from Louis Sattler 
informs us that he received full member- 
ship in the Sigma XI fraternity a couple 
of months ago, that he is nearing the 
completion of his research for a Ph.D. 
in chemistry under Dr. Nicolet, of the 
University of Chicago, and that he has 
received one of the university fellowships 
for the coming year, when he shall be 
laboratory instructor in the organic prep- 
arations course in the Kent Chemical 
Laboratories of the Chicago University. 

’22Bu — George Weltner left for 
Buenos Aires on March 29, to distribute 
the “Covered Wagon” for Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky Corporation. He will proba- 
bly stay there for about six months. 
William H. Heistein, ’22Bu, from whom 
the above information was secured, 
says, “Our only fear for his safety lies 
in the ‘Senoritas.’ They go crazy over 
a blond man. (Heistein is blond! Evi- 
dently he knows.) However, his friends 
have provided him with a steel vest (to 
protect his heart), a Bible (to care for 
his conscience) and a pair of cement 
ear-muffs (because they speak no evil 
who hear no evil?). Any mail for him 
should be forwarded-to the New York 
office of Famous Players. 

23 Ph D—Gardner Murphy, lecturer in 
Psychology at Columbia, recently con- 


wed 


the 


war in the Pacific, 
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Insuring an Education 


HEN you make a thing safe and sure for 
ture you say that you “insure” it. 
The Declaration of Independenceinsured 
the freedom of the United States; the 
Four Power Treaty insured four countries against 


_An education can be insured. The institution of 
Life Insurance has shown many ways of saving money 


for a future use, such as the 
—and more than saving” it, insuring it, so that if 


ducted a telepathy experiment by radio, 
from Station WJAZ, Chicago. The or- 
der of the experiment was as follows: 
In one instance, those conducting the 


BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
309-315 WEST 83D ST., NEW YORK 
“From Primary to College” 


Forty-fourth year. All grades. Small classes, 
Individual instruction. New Gymnasium, 
roof playground and Swimming Pool on 
Premises. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Phone Schuyler 4836 
L. D. Ray, ’82, Headmaster 
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the income-producer dies and the Savings stop, the 
sum of money that had been planned for will be 
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Brighten Up Your Copy! MuRPHY’S 
' Kartoon Kuts 
Do THE WORK 


P. C. Murray, 17 


President 


311 East Hall 
Columbia University 
New York 


The COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. Sz:LER, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS 


AND SOUVENIRS 


Students’ Discounts 
Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


3224 AMSTERDAM AVR., NEAR £20TH STREET 


experiment asked the listeners to try to 
get the impression ot the taste of a cer- 
tain food, which they (the experiment- 
ers) were eating. The correct answer 
would have been “boiled beets.’—if any- 
one had guessed it. The results of all 
the experiments were very interesting, 
despite the fact that only one man out 
of the 2.000 listeners sent imm results 
which were extraordinarily good. 

’231._—Henry W. Cramer is practicing 
law in Seattle, Washington, at 331 
Burke Building. Replying to a luncheon 
invitation of the Law Alumni Associa- 
tion, Cramer has this to say: “Would 
sure like to come, but my practice 1s not 
lucrative enough yet to allow my taking 
a 3,000 mile trip to a luncheon. And 
when I can afford it, I won't have the 
time. Such ts lite!” 

°23——Mr. and Mrs. Ormonde De Kay, 


of 1 Perry Street, New York, announce 
the recent arrival of a son, Odmonde, 
Jr. Mrs. De Kay was Miss Margaret 
McClure. The couple have been mar- 
ried since June, 1922. 


Necrology 


'22—Roy G. Lundgren, on February 
12, after an operation for appendicitis. 


Lundgren was pastor of the Swedish 
Congregational Church, at 326 Fifty- 
fifth Street, Brooklyn, New York. He 
is survived by his wife, who graduated 
irom Teachers College in 1918, and a ten 
months old son. The latter are now 
living at 669 Seventy-second Street, 
Brooklyn. 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CoLumBIaA AtumMN1 News, New York. 
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JAMES BROWN, ’83.\Mines 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
TRAVELERS CREDITS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


59 Wall Street Telephone, Bowling Green 1660 
CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, JR., ’83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 
Room 61 


New York City 
J. S. LANGTHORN, ’91 Mines 


LANGTHORN & SMITH, INC. 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS : 
General Building Construction and Alterations 


120 Liberty Street 734 


Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


Tel. Rector f Ahi 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 
J. PARKE CHANNING, ’83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


61 Broadway 
` Al:red L. Jaros, Jr., ’11S 
New York City Sibert È Baum, "09, 118 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Fitz Roy 5395 


New York City 
DANIEL E. MORAN, ’84 Mines 
MORAN, MAURICE & PROCTOR 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


: 
9 East 45th Street voc on cess 


New York City 
INDUSTRIAL Power PLANTS FueL Economy 
DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., rgor 
Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
347 Fifth Avenue 


Reports, Investigations, Complete Design and 
Specifications, Alterations A the Production of 
Fuel Economy, Heating, Ventilation, Refrigera 
tion. 


New York City 


D. B. STEINMAN, ’09C.E., '11Ph.D. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Design and Construction of Bridges and Other 
Structures. Reports. Advisory Service. 


25 Church Street. Telephone Rector 1174 


New York City 
EDWARD S. CLINCH, JR., 1900E.E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating and Ventilating 
Refrigeration 


Telephone Fitz Roy 3919 


Electrical 
Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Ine. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 

River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Pier 

Sheds, Bulkheads, Foundations, Reinforced Con- 

crete Bridges. Caissons—Subaqueous Pipe and 

Cable Laying, Marine Salvaging, Divers and 

Special Dredging. 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 5980 


PRINTERS 


WıiıLLiam|m H. Frienman, 1907S, Treasurer. 


CAREY CRAFT PRESS 


Direct Mail Advertising Campaigns Planned 
and Executed — Catalogues — Publica 
ttions—Broadsides—Booklets—Color 
Reproductions—Display Cutouts 
In New York, Number In Philadelphia, Number 
406-426 W. 31st Street 1420 Chestnut Street 
Tel. Chickering 1000 Tel. Locust 4511-4512 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
WARD R. CLARK, ’16 
LIFE INSURANCE 


“A man who dics leaving his wife without ade- 
quate life insurance doesn’t die; he absconds.” 


Rector 4883 135 Broadway 


New York City 


C. H. ELLARD, ’97 
INSURANCE 
Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


William MacRossie, ’11 
Allan MacRossie, Jr., ’14 


MacRossie & MacRossIeE 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


4 East 46th Street Telephone Vanderbilt 1193 


New York City 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 
HAROLD BAXTER, ’06E.M., ’14LL.B. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
220-221 Fleming Building 
Specializing in Engineering Matters. 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY EICKHOFF, ’75L. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City Vanderbilt 4140, 4141 
WALLACE WHITE, ’13 ’15M.E. 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 


Bar Building 36 West 44th Street 


New York City 


ALBERT C. NOLTE, ’14E.E. 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
Patent, Trade Mark, Copyright 


and Unfair Competition Practice Exclusively 
United States and Foreign Countries 


110 East 42nd Street Murray Hill 6522-3 


Atlanta, Ga., and Philadelphia, Penna. 
MAN HARRIS WILENSKY 
A.B., LL.B., 1914L, 1915A.M. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
General Practice. Specialties—Public Utilities, 


Engineering, Estates, Artists’ Counsellor, 
and all Business Relations 


Address: 40 W. Alabama Street. P. O. Box 172, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


TESTING LABORATORY 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Testing Laboratories 


Commercial investigations and researches 
made in connection with the physical proper- 
ties-of structural materials, 
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NEARING COMPLETION 


The new School of Business Building, at the corner of Broadway and 116th Street, 
will soon be ready for use 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


Ludwig van Beethoven, of whom 

it has been said that he was the 
greatest of all musicians. A generation 
later was born the Steinway Piano, which 
is acknowledged to be the greatest of all 
pianofortes. What a pity it is that the 
greatest master could not himself have 
played upon the greatest instrument — 
that these two could not have been born 
together! Though the Steinway was de- 
nied Beethoven, it was here in time for 


QO: the 26th of March, 1827, died 


Liszt and Rubinstein, for Wagner, Berlioz 
and Gounod. And today, a still greater 
Steinway than these great men knew, 
responds to the touch of Paderewksi, 
Rachmaninoff and Hofmann. Such, in 
fact, are the fortunes of time, that today, 
this Instrument of the Immortals, 
this piano, more perfect than any 
Beethoven ever dreamed of, can be pos- 
sessed and played and cherished not only 
by the few who are the masters of music, 
but by the many who are its lovers. 


Steinway & Sons ane their dealers have made it conveniently possible for muste lovers to own a Steinway. 
Prices: $875 and up, plus freight at points distant from New York. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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WHAT THE FUND CAN DO.—Just how much 
of a task the Alumni Fund has in prospect can be gleaned 
from a brief perusal of the figures for next year’s budget 
at the University. The whole structure at Columbia will 
spend nine and one half million dollars in 1924-25, a sum 
that far exceeds the total endowment of many an Ameri- 
can institution of learning. The Trustees of Columbia 
University in the City of New York (Teachers College, 
Barnard College and the School of Pharmacy have sep- 
arate corporate entities) have appropriated more than six 
and one-half millions of which more than five millions 
are to be used directly for education, administration and 
instruction. The maintenance of our physical equipment, 
the libraries and the business administration of the cor- 
poration require approximately another million, and 
taxes, interest and a payment to the redemption fund on 
account of the corporate debt account for about a quarter 
of a million more. 

These figures almost beggar imagination. In spite of 
the current impression that Columbia has all the money 


it needs, we find that this budget, which is pared down 
to the bone, contemplates expenditures for the next 
academic year in excess of income by nearly a quarter of 
a million dollars. Salaries of members of the staff were 
increased only in the case of twelve professors, five asso- 
ciate professors, thirty-four assistant professors, thirty- 
cne instructors, four lecturers, and three administrative 
officers, and there were but thirty-nine advances in grade 
of teachers involving salary increases. 

If ever the need for additional income was apparent 
it is now. The normal expansion of the educational 
work of the University can not proceed satisfactorily 
under financial handicaps such as these and there are 
new ventures which in the life of a University such as 
ours must be undertaken continually to keep abreast of 
the educational world. An institution such as is Colum- 
bia can not halt; we must go forward always. In the 
last annual report of the President it was shown 
that to increase the pay of the lower ranks of the 
teaching staff by a small sum to meet the demands 
of an increased cost of living would require a huge sum 
annually, which in capital would run up into many addi- 
tional millions of dollars. If the Alumni Fund wants to 
perform a real service to the University, it can well de- 
vote itself for the next decade solely to the purpose of 
providing money to raise the salaries of teachers. 


OF INTEREST TO THOSE IN PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOLS.— This issue of the News contains 
much that is of interest to men enrolled in preparatory 
schools. Some of this material was prepared by under- 
graduates in the College and to this particularly we call 
the attention of the readers of the News, as it will give, 
as nothing else can, one particular view of the Columbia 
College of today. For both young and old, Dean Hawkes’ 
article on “Psychological Tests” is specially recommend- 
ed. There has been so much talk about these tests and 
so little really understood about the results they bring 
about that the concrete deductions which can now be 
made from several years’ experience with this new 
method of examinations are sure to, be enlightening to 
all Columbia men; 
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Psychological Tests and Examinations* 


By Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean of Columbia College 


The whole question of examinations is 
very much in the public eye now. In fact, 
the question might be asked, “What is the 
use of examinations anyway?” Students 
sometimes think that it is an attempt on 
the part of the older generation to keep 
the younger generation from competing 
too soon. In my own mind examinations 
do satisfy a very important educational 
purpose. I have yet to see a man who 
occupies an important position of some 
kind who is not called upon to get to a 
certain place at a certain time to deliver 
the goods, and it seems to me that any 
educational system which does not give 
men the opportunity to meet certain re- 
quirements at certain times and certain 
places, deprives them of a certain part of 
their education. The person who carries 
the greatest responsibility comes up to 
these tests as well as those who carry the 
least. Therefore, I can see no reason why 
anybody should be excused from an ex- 
amination. 

But on the institutional side, the ques- 
tion is quite a bit different. Examinations 
are necessary in order to distinguish those 
students who should be awarded degrees 
from those who should not be awarded 
degrees. Itis a great pity that students or 
teachers need to think about degrees. 
Education is purely a matter of the spirit, 
while degree-getting is a matter of re- 
quirements. But a man who is eager to 
get an education is willing to take the 
requirements for the degree. 

Every university attempts to establish 
requirements for a degree close to the 
educational needs of its students. The 
students fnd sometimes the requirements 
for the degree are contrary to their needs. 
But to authorize special treatment for such 
cases requires more wisdom than faculties 
possess. So degree-getting comes down to 
meeting requirements for degrees in that 
institution and that means examinations. 
In this discussion it is necessary to assume 
that the examination is a part of our edu- 
cational system, and it is worth while to 
make it an accurate instrument. The well 
known scholar who stated that the only 
proper method of reading examinations is 
all the time to keep a paper in the air 
would not be interested in this subject. 
Neither would the professor who advised 
one of his instructors that every moment 
spent by him outside of his classroom in 
thinking of his teaching was time wasted. 
If we admit as college administrators that 
we must reject, promote and graduate 
students, and elementary sense of justice 
demands as accurate a method as we can 
devise for reaching the various decisions. 


That means accurate examunafions. 
ee i eee ee 
*From an address before the Association of 
University and College Business Officers of the 
Eastern States, published in a recent issue of 
The Technology Review, the alumm magazine of 


This subject is receiving careful atten- 
tion from many able investigators in an 
attempt to supplement personal estimates 
of the instructors regarding their students 
by some more objective criterion. In Co- 
lumbia College we have experimented with 
certain new types of examinations for five 
years. We now have a large body of data 
for we have not set the machinery up and 
let it run by itself, but have checked it up 
so that we now have a considerable body 
of data stretching over considerable length 
of time for a group of between 2,500 and 
5.000 students. Consequently, we feel 
justified in drawing a few modest conclu- 
sions, 

In the first place, we attacked the prob- 
lem of admission to the College. For the 
past few years one of our alternative plans 
of admission to College has consisted of 
four elements: 


1. Certification from high or prepara- 
tory school. 

2. Character record. 

3. Physical examination. 

4. Thorndike Intelligence Examination. 


Roughly speaking, the certification from 
the school indicates whether the student 
has covered his preliminary work ade- 
quately. The Thorndike Examination is 
supposed to indicate whether he has the 
native ability to profit by a college educa- 
tion. Just what it measures, I do not 
know. Whether it is intelligence or not 
is hard to say until one defines exactly 
what one means by intelligence. But I 
do know that it indicates more definitely 
and accurately than anything we are fam- 
iliar with, whether the boy will succeed in 
Columbia College. It does not indicate 
industry, determination, financial resources, 
or honesty, so far as I can see. Hence, 
boys who have a high mental test some- 
times fail to realize their possibilties be- 
cause of failure in one of these qualities 
of character. 


During the first two or three years of 
our use of this test we experimented a 
good deal in order to find out how far it 
could be trusted. We repeated the test 
many times for the same individuals in 
order to determine what variation might 
be expected on different days and under 
different conditions. The variation in 
score for the same boy 1s found to be 
slight; in fact, it is only three or four 
points on a scale of 120. Even now we 
repeat the examinations for boys who are 
physically indisposed or under any kind of 
temporary handicap on their first trial. 
We also frequently repeat the test when 
the first result shows marked variation 
trom what the school record, the prin- 
cipal’s recommendation, or the personal 
interview would lead us to expect. But 
the boys whose second trial differs ma- 
terially from their first are very few. 


Ability as indicated by these tests seems 
to be quite invariant for a given individual. 

The accuracy of the test in predicting 
college success is demonstrated by a 
wealth of experiments and statistics which 
we have gathered. 

The correlation between two-year 
(Freshman plus Sophomore) scholarship 
scores in Columbia College and the scores 
in the three criteria for admission is as 
follows: 


Thorndike Test ................ 67 
Regents Exams. ............... 64 
School Marks ................. .26 


Most of the senior class graduating in 
1923 took the Thorndike Test as a part 
of their entrance cxamination to college. 
It turned out that 60 per cent. of those 
making Phi Beta Kappa were among the 
highest 10 per cent. on the Thorndike Test 
four years before. 

At the other end of the scale the figures 
are also interesting. During the year 1921- 
1922, 254 individuals, or about 12 per cent. 
of the entire student body, were on proba- 
tion by reason of poor scholarship, for one 
or more half-sessions. Of course, the 
reasons for probation vary widely for 
different men. Lack of ability, laziness, too 
much work for support, too much time 
spent in commuting, over-attention to stu- 
dent activities (study is never included 
among “student activities”) all contribute 
to swelling the probation list. It is, there- 
fore, significant that only one-fourth of 
the men on the probation list were above 
the median of the college on the Thorn- 
dike Test. Practically no men with very 
high Thorndike marks were on this list. 

At the end of each Session it is custom- 
ary to write a note of appreciation to each 
student in the College who has done his 
academic work with distinction. A grade 
which, if maintained for the entire course, 
would entitle a student to consideration, 
for Phi Beta Kappa usually warrants such 
recognition. During the year 1921-1922, 
415 students received such letters. Of 
these men only 16 per cent. were below the 
median of the College on the Intelligence 
Test. 


I could continue giving figures until we 
all reached a state of complete exhaustion. 
At Columbia. we have realized that we 
were trying an educational experiment. 
We did not know how it would turn out. 
Consequently we have left no stone un- 
turned to discover the facts. These facts 
all point in one direction, and indicate that 
a plan of admission that involves the 
Thorndike Test as one of its important 
features affords us college students far 
more competent to do the work we re- 
quire than any method that we know. 

Since the introduction of the Thorndike 
Test the percentage of men who are forced 
ont on account of poor scholarship has 
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been cut in half, although our scholarship 
requirements have been lifted during this 
interval. By this method, therefore, we 
are spared the unfortunate experience of 
dropping a large number of men because 
of an inaccurate estimate of their com- 
petence made on their admission to col- 


lege. 
It has been observed earlier in this paper 
that the entrance examination marks 


possess substantially as high prognostic 
value of college success as to the results 
of the Thorndike Test. What advantages, 
then, in using the Thorndike Test? I will 
mention three: first, the average time con- 
sumed by the student in taking the en- 
trance examinations averages about 15 
hours, while the Thorndike Test requires 
only three; second, the expense of prepar- 
ing and reading the entrance examinations 
is very much greater than that involved in 
the shorter test; furthermore, only a few 
colleges admit by examination alone. It is, 
therefore, very desirable to provide some 
simple test which enables one to compare 
the academic promise of the various types 
of students presenting themselves. For 
example, in Columbia College sometimes 
one-half of our students come from New 
York State, and consequently take the 
Regents Examinations. Others come from 
more remote points and either present 
examinations of the College Entrance 
Board, or merely the certification of their 
preparatory school. The mental test en- 
ables us quickly to obtain a fairly accurate 
and comparative idea of the entire list of 
applicants. 

In comparing two sets of data like the 
results of the Thorndike Test and college 
accomplishment any correlation that is 
higher than the reliability of either set of 
data would be illusory. We have made a 
very careful study of the reliablity of our 
college marks. I shall not pause to give in 
detail an account of the many angles from 
which we have attacked this problem. But 
the upshot of it all is that the reliability 
of the mark that indicates college success 
scems to be about .70. Hence in getting a 
correlation of .67 between the Thorndike 
Test and the college marks, we are getting 
all that could be expected from 
the data that we are obliged to 
use. 

This discovery stimulated us 
to attempt to increase the accur- 
acy of our college marks by 
modifving the type of examina- 
tion employed. The new type 
of examination consists, as many 
of you know, of numerous so- 
called true-false statements, 
completion tests, and recogni- 
tion tests. Although they are 
much more difficult to prepare, 
they possess many virtues that 
the more usual type of examin- 
ation does not. 

The usual essay type of ex- 
amination im history or eco- 


nomics, for example, may fairly be said 
to be easy to prepare, laborious to read, 
difficult to score, not co-extensive with the 
subject matter of the course, accompanied 
by irrelevancies as necessity for writing 
long answers, coachable to a high degree, 
lacking any possible unit for a marking 
scale. It does, however, serve a useful pur- 
pose and seems to give the instructor who 
knows a student a fairly clear picture of his 
state of mind at the time of the examina- 
tion. The new type is, on the other hand, 
laborious to prepare, somewhat expensive 
to print, almost entirely objective, non- 
coachable, co-extensive with the subject 
matter of the course, and easy to grade. 
In fact, the grading may he done by 
clerks. 

This type of examination has been used 
in most of the departments fo Columbia 
College on application by them, -and once 
used has never been given up. It has raised 
the reliability of college marks in the 
various departments from the range of .35 
to .67 up to the range of .75 to .95, with an 
average at about .85. [n the general opinion 
of the better students it is a much more 
just and satisfactory examination than the 
traditional type. The only man who com- 
plains is the poor student who laments the 
loss of opportunity to discourse on what 
he happens to know rather than on what 
the instructor desires to find out. 

The examination has also resulted in a 
marked increase in attention to academic 
duties on the part of students. I can 
illustrate its effectiveness by experience 
gained in a course in English in which a 
great deal of outside reading is required. 
The traditional kind of examination in this 
course is naturally of the “essay” type. 
Ten or a dozen questions are asked, each 
calling for the writing of a little essay of a 
page or two on some aspect of the course. 
Now I think that it is recognized that 
although such an examination is very use- 
ful for certain purposes, it is quite in- 
effectual in finding out whether the stu- 
dents have actually done the required 
reading. 

I do not believe that the teacher lives 
who can obtain from a group of students 
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accurate information as to whether they 
have read all of a list of required books 
by means of the essay type of examination. 
On the other hand, the student does not 
live who can pass a well-made true-false 
examination on a book if he has not read 
the book. In a large course in English 
last year, shortly after the new type of 
examination was introduced, the librarian 
and the manager of the book store in- 
quired of the Professor what had happened 
to his course. Both reported a quite un- 
precedented drive on the part of the stu- 
dents to borrow, buy. or steal the required 
books. 

It should be added that so far as we can 
see, this type of examination does not by 
any means entirely replace the old type. 
Questions of the essay type are retained in 
almost all of our examinations to test 
powers of synthesis, exposition, and know- 
ledge of the sequence of events. In courses 
where this is the main interest, as in 
courses in English composition, or in cer- 
tain courses in History, Philosophy, or the 
languages, the new type of examination 
may be of little use. We do not yet know. 
But we are gathering data and gradually 
reaching conclusions. 


In Physics, for example, the new type 
of test has been supplemented by a few 
rather long and carefully chosen problems, 
which test the power to carry out a pro- 
cess of sustained and consecutive reason- 
ing. It is interesting to observe, however, 
that the correlation between the results 
of the true-false part of the Physics 
examinations and the results of several 
problem tests is fully as high as that be- 
tween the problem tests themselves, indicat- 
ing that the true-false examination gives 
as accurate information regarding ability 
to solve problems as any single problem 
test. 

It may be that a test in English can be 
devised involving short questions on vo- 
cabulary, grammar, and constructions that 
will better test the ability to write than 
the actual writing of a single composition. 
We are working on this problem. We are 
certain that any one composition is a very 
inaccurate index of ability to write, and 
that a single composition read 
hy only one reader is even a 
poorer index. 

It should be emphasized that 
the preparation and manage- 
ment of this type of examina- 
tion is a somewhat technical 
matter. Several times individ- 
ual Professors have attempted 
to organize the true-false ex- 
amination without any expert 
advice, and every time that has 
come to my notice the results 
have been unsatisfactory. But 
when these same Professors 
have prepared and graded their 
examinations under the advice 
of our Professor of Collegiate 
EducationalResearch, the most 
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satisfactory results have invariably fol- 
lowed. 

Up to the present I have mentioned the 
use of the new type of test first, as a part 
of the examination for admission to 
college, second as a content examination 
On courses pursued in college. Both of 
these experiments have been in use long 
enough to permit us to estimate their value 
with some assurance. We are at present 
engaged in the study of a third application 
of the new type of test which has not 
progressed as far as the other two. I 
refer to the so-called placement examina- 
tion. 

Colleges that admit largely by certificate 
inevitably find a considerable amount of 
discrepancy in the fitness on the part of 
students from different schools, to take 
up the college work in specific depart- 
ments, even though their records on paper 
are similar. For example, two years’ 
work in French in one school means some- 
thing quite different from two years in 
another. It is, therefore, important that 
even after the student has shown capacity 
for college work, and an acceptable certifi- 
cate, some means should be devised for 
placing him in each of his college courses 
at the exact point which his preparation 
justifies. Even these institutions which 
admit entirely by examination find that the 
problem of placement is by no means ac- 
curately solved by the entrance examina- 
tions. If, however, a college is employing 
a method which admits students who are 
always successful in the work which they 
undertake, and always fit exactly in the 
college course which they enter, then the 
problem of placement which I am about 
to mention is not a live one for that college. 
But even for such an institution it might 
be worth while to study the question and 
find out whether the same happy result 
could be reached by a simpler means. 

The needs of the situation can hest be 
illustrated by the subject of English com- 
position. Competence in the use of the 
English language implies acquaintance 
with a reasonably large vocabulary of 
words, ability to spell these words cor- 
rectly, a knowledge of their proper con- 
struction in phrases and sentences, and 
facility in organizing them in a piece of 
sustained composition, either narrative, 
exposition, description or argument. The 
easiest and the worst way to treat the ques- 


tion of spelling for example, is to fail the 


student who misspells a certain number 
of words in his entire examination. This 
method, which has been in common use in 
many colleges, has encouraged the humili- 
ating practice on the part of many an 
honorable but discerning student of taking 
an account of stock of the words that he 
knows he can spell even when under an 
emotional strain and confining his literary 
efforts to that restricted vocabulary. A 
system that results in such a practice cer- 
tainly merits attention. 

It is proposed to meet this condition by 
asking each student who is admitted to 


college to take a placement examination, 
or set of examinations in English, which 
will follow the lines of cleavage indicated 
above. By means of a spelling test, a 
vocabulary test, a construction test, and a 
composition test it is anticipated that any 
weakness of the student will be discovered 
and isolated. If he cannot spell but is 
competent in the other matters of composi- 
tion, he will be required to take, without 
credit, a course in spelling, in order to 
strengthen his weak spot. This plan seems 
more intelligent than the rejection of the 
student without either giving him a 
diagnosis of his trouble or affording any 
means for overcoming it which is suited 
to his infirmity. It should be noted that 
these examinations are given only to stu- 
dents who have been admitted to college. 
It is, therefore, an attempt to analyze ina 
very searching manner the educational 
status and needs of the Freshmen. 

A careful study of the results of this 
examination will be made in the attempt 
to discover whether any particular type 
of failure possesses peculiar significance. 
If, for example, it should turn out that a 
meager vocabulary, inaccurately under- 
stood, uniformly accompanies a low mental 
test, poor work in College English and 
accomplishment of a low order all along 
the line, a result of great importance will 
have been attained. 

These placement examinations were 
given experimentally in September, 1923, 
in French, German, English, and Mathe- 
matics. We shall study the relation of the 
results obtained to the college accomplish- 
ment of the students, with the expectation 
of making similar examinations (to be 
given next September) the basis for place- 
ment in sections of students entering 
college. 

In presenting an account of these studies, 
it is important to emphasize their experi- 
mental character. Our experience at Co- 
lumbia has been confined to the Thorndike 
Test in the work of admission. Many in- 
stitutions have used other tests with vary- 
ing success. For example the short Army 
Alpha Test is often used with college stu- 
dents. So far as my information extends, 
these shorter tests, which are prepared for 
a different purpose, are of very little use 
in collegiate work. At any rate, it is most 


dangerous to adopt a new and somewhat. 


novel method like the new type of examina- 


tions without the most open-minded and, 


critical study of the results. This we are 
attempting to accomplish in Columbia Col- 
lege, in the hope that the outcome will 
make it . possible to carry forward the 
difficult and complex enterprise of college 
education with more assurance and greater 
intelligence. 


Golf Tournament for “Buzzers” 

A tournament of the “Buzzers’—the 
official golf club of the New Jersey alumni 
—will be held at the Montclair Country 
Club. of New Jersey, on Thursday,. May 
22, 1924. 


For the Tickler of Every 


Alumnus 
MEMO: RESERVE THE DAY 


ANNUAL Spring Reunion of the 

ASSOCIATION of the Alumni of Co- 
Columbia College, 

TO be held on the Campus in the Van 
Am Quadrangle. 

DATE: May 14, a Wednesday. 

THERE will be present 

THE President of the University, the 
Dean of the College. some Trustees, 
coaches, the crew, the baseball team, and 
one thousand Alumni besides yourself; 
and all the College undergrads, good men 
and true. 

COME, sce for yourself, and 

BRING that classmate who overlooked 
the occasion last year. 

We cannot tell all the Committee in 
charge is plotting in your behalf; but we 
are informed that in addition to a rousing 
program a moon is to be provided to supple- 
ment Harry Norris’ well-known artistic 
flood lighting. 

The Spring Reunion Committee, under 
the Chairmanship of Mr. Allan B. <A. 
Bradley, ’02, met recently at the Club. The 
following members were among those pres- 
ent: 


Vice-Chairman, Russell P. Hoyt, ‘03; 
Secretary, Ward Melville, ‘09; Rogers H. 


Bacon, °96; George M. Bramwell, ‘11; 
William Curtis Demorest, ’81; A. O. 
Eimer, ‘06; Frank S. Hogan, 24; G. 


DeFreest Larner, ’20; Henry Lee Norris, 
Robert W. Rowen, ’24; William T. Taylor, 
"21; James Madison Blackwell, ‘14. was 
represented by A. H. Haaren, ’14. 


It was unanimously decided that on the 
date set a program be followed similar 
to that of previous years. The following 
Committees were appointed by Chairman 
Bradley: Committee on Arrangements, 
Russell Hoyt, Chairman; William T. Tay- 
lor and Ferris Booth. To insure the par- 
ticipation of the Van Am Club: Robert W. 
Rowen and George M. Bramwell. On pub- 
licity: William T. Taylor, Chairman; Rog- 
ers Bacon, Ferris Booth, A. O. Eimer, 
and Secretary Ward Melville, ex-ofticio. 
Since the meeting Mr. Hoyt has learned 
that he will be out of town on the night of 
the Reunion and the Chairmanship of his 


‘Committee has, therefore, devolved upon 


Wiliam T. Taylor. Henry Lee Norris, 
builder of Baker Field and Superintendent 
of Buildings and Grounds, volunteered his 
services for all physical settings, and in 
addition offered to see what can be done 
about having the restaurant facilities of 
the Faculty Club available to such mem- 
bers of the College Association as may de- 
sire to attend the Rutgers baseball game in 
the afternoon and have their dinner on the 
Campus betore the evening meeting. If 
this is done, many Alumni will wish to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to visit 
the new and avellcappointed home of the 
faculty. [ CONTRIBUTED. ] 
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The Undergraduate’s Point of View 


(Being contributions concerning various phases of Columbia life today, written for the News by members of the 


Roar, Lion, Roar! 


aneony J. Wahl, '24 
(Seton Hall, South Orange, N. J.) 


The day that Percy D. Haughton came 
to Morningside as football coach, the Co- 
lumbia Lion shook 
his mighty mane and 
gave a roar of satis- 
faction. He has been 
roaring ever since. 
He let out one of his 
mightiest every time 
wing-footed Captain 
“Wally” = Koppisch 
tucked the ball under 
his arm and ran 
through a broken 
field for a score. 
“Wally” was the 
leader of a fighting 
team that made last 
season a promising 
one for Columbia. 
With growing en- 
thusiasm they look forward to a big sea- 
son next fall. And the boys who are 
counted on to do this have already started 
on the long spring training against the 
days when they are to face such teams as 
Army, Cornell, Syracuse, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Columbia is not a one sport college. In 
basketball this season the Five tied for sec- 
ond p'ace in the Intercollegiate League. 
Next year, under the tutelage of Joe Deer- 
irg. with all the regulars back, Columbia 
expects to revive the spirit of 1913, when 
the “Lightning Five” swept everything be- 
fore them. This year’s quintet fell very 
little short of that. 

All scholastic runners know of Colum- 
bia’s record in track. With “Wally” Kop- 
pisch as captain the team holds the record 
for breaking records. “Wally” himself has 
a fine chance of making the Olympic team 
in the 440 yard dash. “Bob” Moore, his 
teammate, broke the Junior National record 
tor the two mile indoor run last winter. 

There is a warm spot in every American’s 
heart for the national game. After the ice 
of atrue-to-form winter, what can be better 
than to sit in the bleachers watching “Andy” 
Coakley putting his charges through their 
paces! The team this year has an all-star 
cast, with “Jack” Van Brocklin, crack 
pitcher, as its leading man. 

The Columbia mermen take to the water 
easily, so easily that the Water Polo team 
tied Yale for first place in the Intercollegi- 
ate League. 

In crew a Columbia graduate, Fred Mil- 
ler, ’°13S, takes part in the revival with 
several good crews and a good system. 
Miller, an oarsman through and through, 
was a’ member of the 1914 varsity crew 
that won the Poughkeepsie Regatta. 


WALTER KOPPISCH, 


Track and Football 
Captain 


college student body.) 


This way prospective Tildens! Colum- 
bia welcomes all tennis men with open arms. 
It has on its books at present the names of 
such tournament stars as Frank Anderson 
and Jerry Lang. Last year the team was 
recognized Intercollegiate Champions. For 
all lovers of the most “sportsmanlike game” 
Columbia offers a great tradition and a 
greater future. 

Columbia is not content to rest on its tra- 
ditional laurels. In all athletics the growing 
sense of a new day is evident and the splen- 
did spirit which is the trade-mark of a live 
college is responding. Rich as she is in ac- 
complishments in the past, Columbia stands 
on the threshold of an infinitely better 
future. Columbia men of future years will 
find themselves members of an even bigger 
and better Columbia. 


“Columbia Daily Spectator” 


By Russell R. Taylor, '24 
(Brunswick School, Greenwich, Conn.) 


The Columbia Spectator offers what is 
probably the broadest field of experience 
in extra-curricular work which is to be 
found on Morningside Heights along non- 
athletic lines. It is an activity not only 
for the prospective journalist, but for the 
man who wants something satisfying in 
itself and worth while on its every-day 
merits. 

Right from the start Spectator is a 
competition, and it continues to be so for 
three years. Therein lies the secret of 
many of its values. There is nothing like 
it for bringing out all one’s initiative and 
ability. One must do good work, six days 
a week, or the next man will step in ahead. 

To begin work in the editorial depart- 
ment, a candidate needs only the ability to 
pound a typewriter with one or two 
fingers; but to continue for long, he needs 
to be alert and tactfully aggressive. About 
seventy other Freshmen start together, and 
more come in later, but less than a quarter 
of that number make the Associate Board, 
for many there are that fall by the way- 
side. But those who show the proper spirit 
and do work that displays real capacity 
need have little fear of losing out when 
elections are announced. 

It is only natural that where there is so 
much competition, delicate diplomatic 
situations arise from time to time. Many 
of these situations are of a type which will 
be reproduced on a larger scale in later 
life, and the ability to handle them now 
bids well for success in the future. 

Experience in meeting the “impossible” 
and dealing with it satisfactorily is a 
frequent occurrence on “Spec” and makes 
for resourcefulness and self-confidence. 
It may be that one will have to write a 
story in fifteen minutes which usually 
takes forty; perhaps he will be sent to 
find an official who can’t be found; or he 


may be night editor and discover at the 
last minute that he hasn’t enough news to 
fill the paper. Well, he will do it, because 
Spectator must appear in the morning, on 
time and complete. 

The social relationships offered by Co- 
lumbia’s daily paper are not limited to the 
fifty or sixty picked men who produce the 
publication. They reach out to the many 
other Campus organizations of every sort, 
for Spectator must keep in constant touch 
with all parts of the University, with all 
its people and their activities. And this 
means that “Spec” men are in continual 
contact with the officials of every group, 
great or small, which has to do with Co- 
lumbia life. 

The fellow who is looking for a soft 
job in extra-curricular work at Columbia 
will not last a week on Spectator. But 
the man who wants to dig right in and 
show his spunk will find lasting treasures 
in it. And incidentally, he will be doing 
a constructive work and a service to his 
College. 


The Student Board of Representatives 


By Geraid B. Brophy, '24 
(De La Salle Institute) 


Student government at Columbia is 
centralized in the body known as the Stu- 
dent Board of Representatives. In gen- 
eral terms, the powers enjoyed by this 
group are in some instances based upon 
authority, while upon certain other ques- 
tions it acts merely as an advisory or con- 
sulting body. 

The scope of the authority of Student 
Board is confined to the operation of 
undergraduate business. This entails the 
organization of class affairs, the super- 
vision of campus elections, the manage- 
ment of interclass activities and numerous 
other details arising out of the division of 
undergraduates into four apparently ir- 
reconcilable groups. Aside from this, 
Student Board also acts as the center of 
authority in the 
organization of 
student support 
for the athletic 
and non-athletic 
activities of the 
university. 

It is probably 
true that Stu- 
dent Board ac- 
complishes its 
greatest and 
most far-réach- 
ing results when 
acting in mat- 
ters in which its 
power is merely 
advisory. Rec- 
ognized as the 
mouthpiece», of 


` SWEILŁIAM FERRIS, 


Captain of the Varsity 
Crew 
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student sentiment, it wields a powerful in- 
fluence in matters which, using the phrase 
in a strict sense, are quite beyond its au- 
thority. The real worth of the Board, 
when engaged in this function, is best seen 
in the light of its achievements. The res- 
toration of football at Columbia after an 
absence of ten years is regarded as having 
been the greatest contributing cause of the 
rise of our athletic prestige. The accom- 
plishment of this result may be entirely 
attributed to the impetus, sustaining power 
and drive given to the movement by the 
1915 Student Board. 

The Student Board consists of seven 
members. The men are elected at the end 
of the junior year and serve as seniors. 
To be eligible, a man must be a member 
of the junior class and he must have en- 
tered the university with that class as a 
freshman. Two members are elected in 
February and serve without vote on the 
present Board. The additional five mem- 
bers are elected in April. The entire 
undergraduate body is eligible to vote for 
the members of the Student Board. 

The Board is governed by a chairman 
clected by the members. This office is 
regarded as the highest undergraduate 
honor which can be conferred on a Co- 
lumbia undergraduate. 


The Undergraduate Magazine 
By Otto V. St. Whitelock, ’24 
(Phillips School, Andover, Mass.) 

When the average prep-school man thinks 
of college, it is usually in terms of athletic 
teams, and, occasionally, in terms of 
studies. These are the two outstanding 
characteristics of the average outsider’s 
conception of college, and the independent 
intellectual life of the students, as repre- 
sented by the undergraduate periodicals, re- 
ceives very little, if any, attention. 

The college magazine, however, plays a 
far more important role in undergraduate 
life than is surmised by those not con- 
cerned with its publication. It supplies an 
activity and an outlet for the energies of 
those unsuited by either temperament or 
physique for the more strenuous athletic 
activities, and serves as a means of ap- 
prenticeship for the student intending to 
enter literature as a profession. It enables 
the promising writer, who needs the en- 
couragement of a public appearance, to see 
his work in print, and he is thus further 
enabled to secure the critical reaction of a 
large group, acceptable to him by reason 
of its mass, where he would be unwilling 
to accept the same criticism from even a 
competent judge; the same rule holds true 
for poet, fiction writer and artist. There 
are, morcover, occasional substantial re- 
wards for the labor entailed, for many a 
student has graduated from his college 
magazine to a position on a publication of 
national reputation. At Columbia, fully a 
half dozen volumes of the best literary 
work of undergraduates have been collected 
and published as anthologies, and three 

‘care scheduled to be issued this May. 


The handling of the candidates for the 
different publications is difficult, and often 
a task requiring the exercise of an unusual 
amount of tact. For who can estimate the 
potential genius of the applicant, or who is 
capable of foretelling his future develop- 
ment and value to the magazine? On the 
other side of the balance, we have the can- 
didate, who, when asked if he has ever read 
proof, innocently asks who wrote it. But 
gradually the candidates show their real or 
their fancied worth, and those whose accu- 
mulated experience warrants, are elected to 
a position on the Board. Of course, some- 
times mistakes are made, but these are com- 
paratively rare, and are guarded against 
by the attempted thorough training of the 
candidates of today who are to become the 
editors and formers of Campus opinion of 
tomorrow. 


Columbia and the Theatre 
By Donald Freeman, ’24 
(Scarborough (N. Y.) School) 

To the undergraduate who comes to Co- 
lumbia with an interest in the theatre, New 
York presents a vast and unparalleled mul- 
titude of opportunities both to sustain this 
interest and immeasurably to further it. 
These opportunities may be realized by the 
student partly in the college halls and partly 
by his visitations to the metropolitan play- 
houses which lie in reasonably close prox- 
imity to the campus village. 

The courses given in the University re- 
lated to the art of the theatre in its gener- 
alized, specialized, imaginative and appre- 
ciative aspects amply survey the entire field 
of drama and the great literature of that 
drama. The practical contact with the the- 
atre 1s of even greater value, for the New 
York stage is the most cosmopolitan, pano- 
ramic and“abundant in the world. 

Columbia graduates who received their 
first stage training through their associa- 
tion with campus dramatics are now locally 
engaged in every phase of New York's 
theatrical life. Now as before campus dra- 
matic activities allow for invaluable prac- 
tical experience, and any one of genuine 
promise in any branch of stagecraft need 
never fear for recognition and future re- 
ward. Under the auspices of the Players’ 
Club (in conjunction with King’s Crown) 
a musical comedy is presented each year 
during the spring semester with libretto and 
musical score written by Columbia men. 
Undergraduates fill all the acting roles and 
are also responsible for the business man- 
agement of the enterprise. Each Sopho- 
more class as a part of its social program 
puts forth a farce of its own making, tra- 
ditionally a semi-burlesque thoroughly Co- 
lumbianized in plot. In more serious and 
clevated endeavor engaged, the Philolexian 
Literary Society annually presents an Eliz- 
abethan drama. And perhaps a word ought 
to be said about the Deutscher Verein 
which offered (in German) a production of 
Georg Kaiser’s “Die Sorina.” 

The need for still another dramatic or- 
ganization on Morningside is apparent,and 


recognized—one to be similar in scope to 
the Harvard Dramatic Club—its avowed 
purpose to produce modern plays which, 
while artistic, charming and deftly imag- 
ined, fall, so to speak, between two stools— 
the art theatre on one hand and the strictly 
commercial venture on the other—such a 
play as one might well call Sacha Guitry’s 
“Béranger’”—with the added possibility of 
the production of the best original work 
written by an undergraduate in Columbia 
College. At such time when the proposed 
Students’ Hall is erected with its miniature 
playhouse for campus dramatics, the soci- 
ety in prospect promises to become an actu- 
ality. Mr. Kenneth MacGowan, the dra- 
matic critic, and director of the Province- 
town Playhouse, has volunteered to serve 
as chairman of an advisory committee to 
consist of certain well-known and success- 
ful actors, art directors, critics, dramatists 
and producers who in their respective crafts 
are representative of all that is finest and 
most stimulating in the American theatre 
and who have already expressed a willing- 
ness to put their valuable experience at the 
disposal of the Columbia undergraduate in- 
terested in the theatre as a protession. 


The Columbia Faculty 
By Alfred D. Walling, ’24 
(Keyport (N. J.) High School) 

To a degree which is unsurpassed in any 
other university in the world. one finds in 
the faculty of Columbia University the 
combination of complete mastery of every 
subject which is taught, with an intensely 
human understanding of the youths who 
present themselves for instruction. 

Not only does every professor and in- 
structor have a thorough acquaintance with 
his subject as well as the ability to trans- 
mit his knowledge to those studying un- 
der him, but many members of the Faculty 
are continually making original and valu- 
able contributions to academic circles and 
to the world of science, through lectures, 
books, and inventions. 

To attempt to set forth the accomplish- 
ments of each distinguished individual 
professor is a task of momentous propor- 
tions. One can appreciate the estimate 
which the nation and the world places 
upon such men as Harlan F. Stone, retiring 
dean of the Law School, who has recently 
been made Attorney General of the United 
States, and Professor John Bassett Moore, 
who is also giving up the active service of 
the University, to devote himself fully to 
his duties as a judge of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. And the 
world of letters will never forget Pro- 
fessor Brander Matthews, a veteran who 
is also about to retire. 

In the College such men as Dean Her- 
bert E. Hawkes, Professor John Erskine, 
Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes, Professor 
Bergen Davis, Professor Frederick J. E. 
Woodbridge, Professor Robert S. Wood- 
worth, Professor George C. Odell, and 
Professor James, C. Egbert form the nu- 
cleus of a(brilliant® group of instructors. 
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Announce Annual Budget and Faculty Promotions 


President Butler has announced that the 
various academic authorities in the educa- 
tional system of Columbia University have 
completed their Budgets for the year be- 
ginning July 1, 1924, and have authorized 
numerous promotions in the teaching and 
administrative staff, as well as many addi- 
tions thereto. 


For the year beginning July 1, 1924, the 
total appropriations for the maintenance of 
the work ot the University, apart from 
the cost of new construction or other capi- 
tal charges, will be $9,445,526.17. 

Of this sum, the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity have appropriated $6,630,190.69, of 
which $5,240,169.39 is for educational ad- 
ministration and instruction; $677,434 for 
the maintenance and care of the buildings 
and grounds; $250,742.30 for the Uni- 
versity Libraries; $137,805 for the business 
administration of the corporation; $20,400 
for annuities; $118,635.86 for taxes and 
other charges; $85,004.14 for interest on 
the corporate debt, and $100,000 to be paid 
to the redemption fund on account of the 
principal of the corporate debt. In addi- 
tion to these amounts, the Trustees of 
Teachers’ College have appropriated $2,- 
287.610, the Trustees of Barnard College 
$398,780.98, and the Trustees of the Col- 
lege ot Pharmacy $128,938.50 for their 
individual corporate purposes. 


Of the total amount appropriated by the 
Trustees of Columbia University, after de- 
ducting those appropriations which are met 
trom the income of special endowments and 
trom gifts, there remains $4,558,978.52, 
which is chargeable to the general income 
of the corporation. It is estimated that the 
general income available to meet these 
appropriations will be $238,000 less than 
the appropriations themselves, thus involv- 
ing the University in a probable deficiency 
of that amount for the year 1924-25. The 
President pomted out the hope that the 
Aliumnt Fund will greatly reduce or per- 
haps even wipe out this present estimated 
deficiency. 

On June 1, 1924, the Trustees will retire 
$750,000 of the principal of the outstand- 
ing corporate debt by the application of 
the redemption fund which has been built 
up over a number of years by annual pay- 
ments. The outstanding balance of the 
corporate debt will then be $2,250,000, 
which cannot be entirely retired unti! 
1939. 


The new Budget contains numerous pro- 
visions for strengthening the work of the 
University and for promoting and increas- 
ing the compensation of members of the 
staff. In the University Corporation it- 
self, the salaries of officers now in service 
were increased in the case of twelve pro- 
fessors, five associate professors, thirty- 
four assistant professors, thirty-one in- 
structors, four lecturers and three adminis- 


trative officers. In addition to these in- 
creases in Compensation, there were thirty- 
nine promotions in the teaching staff, all 
of which involved advances in salary. 


The following advancements in grade 
were made by the Trustees: 


From <lssociate Professor to Professor. 
—Professors Noel T. Dowling, ‘12L (Law), 
Charles H. Farnsworth (Music Educa- 
tion), Arthur I. Gates, "17Ph.D. (Educa- 
tion), John L. Gerig (Celtic), William K. 
Gregory, ‘00, ’10Ph.D. (Vertebrate Pal- 
eontology), Franklin W. Johnson (Edu- 
cation), James H. McGregor, ’96, ’99Ph.D. 
(Zoology), Alwin M. Pappenheimer, ’02 
P&S (Pathology), Edwin W. Patterson 
(Law), Richard R. B. Powell, ’14L (Law), 
Edward H. Reisner, "15Ph.D. (Education), 
Robert L. Schuyler, ‘03, ‘09Ph.D. (His- 
tory). 

From elssistant Professor to Associate 
Professors ——Protessors Dino Bigongiari, 
'02 (Italian), Harold A. Fales, “144M, 
16Ph.D. (Chemistry), Thomas H. Har- 
rington, '89Mines (Drawing), Frederick 
W. Hehre, ‘08S (Electrical Engineering), 
Frederick W. J. Heuser, 01, ‘(02AM (Ger- 
manic Languages), Edward F. Kern, ‘01 
Ph.D. (Metallurgy), John H. H. Lyon, 
97, ‘"98AM, ‘18Ph.D. (English), Edgar G. 
Miller, Jr. ’13Ph.D. (Biological Chem- 
istry), Henri F. Muller, ’12Ph.D. 
(French), Hermann T. Vulte, ’81 Mines, 
’°85Ph.D. (Household Chemistry), Harold 
W. Webb, ‘05, ’09Ph.D. (Physics), Wil- 
ham E. Weld, '20Ph.D. (Economics). 

From Associate to Associate Professor— 
Calvin B. Coulter, "13P&S (Bacteriology). 


From cilssociate, Instructor or Lecturer 
to Assistant Professor—George M. Allen, 
'I4FA (Architecture), B. Haggott Beck- 
hart, 20AM (Banking), Frank Callcott, 
'23Ph.D. (Spanish), Thomas F. Carter 
(Chinese), John M. Chapman, ’23Ph.D. 
(Banking), Walter A. Curry, ’16S (Elec- 
trical Engineering), James L. Dohr, ‘17 
(Accounting), Irwin Edman, ’17, ’20 
Ph.D. (Philosophy), Louis P. Hammett, 
’23 Ph.D. (Chemistry), Frederick B. Hum- 
phreys, ‘O3P&S (Bacteriology), William 
J. Krefeld, ‘14S (Civil Engineering), Vic- 
tor K. LaMer, ’21Ph.D. (Chemistry), 
Grace Langtord (Physics), Alma deL. Le 
Duc (French), Clarence A. Manning, 713, 
15Ph.D. (Slavonic Languages), Carolina 
Marcial-Dorado (Spanish), Paul R. Mort 
(Education), Lois C. Mossman (Educa- 
tion), Mrs. Mary Nevin (Bacteriology), 
John E. Orchard (Economic Geography), 
Helen H. Parkhurst (Philosophy), George 
A. Pfeiffer, ’14Ph.D. (Mathematics), Her- 
bert W. Schneider, 715, ’17Ph.D. (Philo- 
sophy), T. Clinton Taylor, ’15S, ’20Ph.D. 
(Chemistry), Mark Van Doren, ’21Ph.D. 
(English). 

Prof. Peter W. Dykema, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, was appointed Visiting 


Professor of Music Education in Teachers’ 
College for the academic year 1924-25. 


Other important changes are the trans- 
fer of Professor David Saville Muzzey, 
‘O7Ph.D., from the Barnard College Foun- 
dation to the Graduate School, where he 
will develop advanced instruction and re- 
search in the field of American history. 


In honor of the distinguished service of 
the late Henry Marion Howe, who was 
Professor of Metallurgy in Columbia Uni- 
versity from 1897 to 1913, the title of Wil- 
liam Campbell, Sc.D., has been changed to 
Howe Professor of Metallurgy. 


Lay Plans for 1924 Commencement 
Festivities 

Under the direction of Frederic K. 
Seward, ’99, Chairman of the 1924 Com- 
mencement Day Committee, and under the 
general auspices of the Class of 1899, 
which will celebrate its Twenty-fhfth Anni- 
versary, plans for Commencement Day, 
June 4, are rapidly materializing. There 
is every indication that the general pro- 
gram will follow somewhat the same lines 
of last year’s reunion and celebration, with 
a few changes based on the experience of — 
previous years. The tentative program in- 
cludes a luncheon, costume parade and ball 
game with Penn, and dinner and enter- 
tainment at Baker Field. 


Chief among the special features of the 
1924 Commencement will be the presenta- 
tion to the University of a giit which has 
been already announced, the famous bronze 
Lion which will be erected on the most 
commanding point of Baker Field by the 
Class of 1899. It has also been an- 
nounced that the Class of 1909, which will 
celebrate its Fifteenth Anniversary, will 
present to the University a flag pole, to be 
erected in front of the Manor House at 
Baker Field. 


The program of the day will begin with 
the annual Alumni Luncheon, which is 
planned for the Grove, with the alternative 
of the Gymnasium should the weather be 
inclement. Following the precedent set 
last year, the Committee feels that in view 
of the full afternoon and evening, and the 
anxiety of most of the classes to get into 
their costumes and into the South Field 
parade as early as possible, there will be 
no speeches following the luncheon. It is 
also announced by Ralph W. Carey, '02, 
in charge of arrangements for the luncheon, 
that the food of the day’s program will be 
greatly improved. 

Immediately at the close of the luncheon, 
the classes will assemble in various rooms 
in Hamilton Hall for a change into their 
costumes. The parade will start forthwith 
into South Field but the usual stunts will 
be reserved until the arrival of the parad- 
ers lat Baker Field following the baseball 
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game at South Field with the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Arthur H. Haaren, ‘14, Chairman of 
the 1914 Reunion Committee, has an- 
nounced that his class, which 1s in general 
charge of the costume parade, is planning 
to transport the entire Alumni body from 
Morningside Heights to Baker Field in 
buses immediately after the baseball game, 
patterning the excursion after a circus 
parade. It is further planned to erect 
class tents at Baker Field around which 
the men of various years can rally, and, in 
addition, one large tent under which the 
entertainment of the evening will be given. 
The Committee plans a certain amount of 
professional talent, together with some acts 
from the various classes. 

Before dinner is served at the Field, the 
1899 Lion and the 1909 Flag Pole will be 
presented, and following the dinner will 
come the entertainment of the evening. 

The 1924 Commencement Day Commit- 
tee, the largest which has ever been ap- 
pointed, includes the following: 

Chairman, Frederic K. Seward, ‘99: to 
serve for one year: Edwin M. LaRoche, 
07; Ralph W. Carey, ‘02; Walter M. 
Schwarz, '07; Warner Pyne, ’12; to serve 
for two years: William B. Symmes, Jr., 
98, OIL; I. H. Cornell, 03S; Robert P. 
Marshall, ’08; Dallas W. Haines, °13; to 
serve for three years: Ernest A. Cardozo, 
09, ‘02L: George F. Miles, ‘04S; Ward 
Melville, 09; Arthur H. Haaren, '14, and 
to serve for four years: H. Starr Giddings, 
00; Chalmers Wood, Jr.. ‘05; G. Hinman 
Barrett, ‘10; H. L. Roberts, 715. 
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To Help Rebuild the Louvain Library 


The present status of the Columbia Fund 
in aid of the rebuilding oi the Library of 
Louvain University is as follows : 


Undergraduate contributions. ... 
Previously acknowledged in the 


$3,099.66 


NEWS 6 ccstaiuceeuaeadomeens 5,069.25 
Received by the Columbia Alumni 
Louvain Committee, from 
March 31-April 1] ............ 553.00 
Total: 2244.4e8c0anneiaee $8,721.91 


The contributors whose gifts make up 
the $553.00 acknowledged above were: 


Jean Wick Adams, ‘04B, 
Achmed Aldullah, 

Mrs. Ethan Allen, Barnard, 
F. T. Armstrong, 712, 
Robert Barbour, ’71, 
Adelaide A. Bart, ’18T.C. 
Fred Beidleman, ’14, 

R. R. Bishop, °96S, 

A. R. Bliss, Jr., '09, 

Oscar Bodelsen, ‘84Mines, 
Clinton Howard Bonney, 719AM, 
John N. Boyle, ‘08L, 
Clement S. Brainin, ’08, 
William R. Brinckerhoff, ‘93. 
Meta D. Buermeyer, ‘14T.C., 
Mortimer W. Byers, ‘98L, 

J. Howard Carlson, ’21Bu., 
W. H. Cherry, ’10L, 

Albert T. Clark, '17L, 
Frank G. Clemente, ’23P&S, 
Helen L. Crossman, ‘10B., 
Frank Crumhie, ’84L, 


r 
pee . 


Alumnus 


itt TELL 
HE WOoOILD 


Cag 
a ya 


ou 
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Archibald Douglas, °94, 
F. A. Dowden, °97, 
Florence B. Edwards, 22T.C. 
Charlotte Eggleston, ’05T.C. 
Huger Elliott, ’00, 
S. Maria Elliott, Summer S., 
H. S. Emerson, '94, 
Harry Englander, ‘11S, 
Frank D. Fackenthal, '06, 
P. C. Farrar, HAM, 
Mrs. Lucie M. Franklin, 
Sidney Franklin, ’21, 
A. E. Gallant, "90P&S, 
Charlotte G. Garrison, ’09T.C., 
Frazer W. Gay, 04, 
Edward Gluck, ’17, 

L. Griswold, ’85P&S, 
B. Perry Hamilton, ’13S, 
Elizabeth Harlow, ’22B. 
Edwine L. Hayman, ’05B., 
Edwin Henes, ’07, ’10P&S, 
Helene S. Herrmann, Summer S. 
Mildred L. Hodges, ’12B. 
H. L. Hollis, ’85, 
Paul C. Holter, ‘07, 
Mary Howell, ’21Summer S. 
Mary Burr Hulsizer, '22T.C., 
Lucy B. Hunter, 
Ernest Iselin, 98, 
Eli S. Jackson, ’98P&S, 
Henry Smith Johnson, ’74L, 
Helen B. Jones, ’21B., 
Katharine I. Karin, ’23T.C., 
Gustavus T. Kirby, ’95, 
David M. Klausner, ’16, 
Joseph Kohnstamm, 
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L. S. Kohnstamm, ’02S, 
Samuel O. Kuhn, ’11, 
E. Henry Lacombe, ’63, 
Clyde H. Lady, ’16, 
Warren D. Leary, ’16, 


Elizabeth S. Leavenworth, ‘01T.C., 


Howard W. Look, ‘17S, 
Alice O. Lowengrund, 

Lea Mel. Luquer, ’87Mines, 
Graham Lusk, ’87 Mines. 
Kate M. MacGregor, ’19T.C., 
Mary B. MacIntosh, ’14S.S., 
Max S. Mandel, '21AM, 
Mrs. W. T. Marvin, '99B., 
Mrs. Mary K. Mayer, 
William J. McClure, ’985S, 

J. A. McCreery, ’68L, 

Paul W. McQuillen, '16L, 
Clarence F. Milheiser, '14, 
Ansel I. Miller, ’84P&S, 
John Miller-Masury, 96P&S, 
Zaida F. Miner, '24T.C., 


Jessie Eleanor Moore. ‘19T.C., 


Wim. A. Moore, ‘88L. 
George Morris, 0IAM, 
Rebekah F. Morse, ’23T.C., 
Lawrence Mortimer, ’00, 
Armida Moses, ’09AM, 

Lois C. Mossman, ’11, 

J. S. Nants, ’10AM, 

Alice M. Ober, ’07T.C.., 
Louise C. Odencrantz, ’07B., 
Nellie Ogilvie, ’17T.C., 
Mrs. C. H. Parsons, '06Ext. 
Edna Phillips, ’09B., 

C. W. Pollard, 99P&S, 


y 


Thomas Reed Powell, ’13Ph.D., 


William Rakov, ‘20, 

M. Blanche Reindollar, ’07, 
Edith C. Richardson, ’08B., 
Edward L. Rickert, ‘11, 
Wells L. Riley, °11S, 

V. C. Ross, '15L, 

Saul S. Samuels, '16, 
Anita Sanders, '22T.C.., 
Amy Schiessler, T.C., 
Gideon C. Segur, '82P&S, 
Elizabeth K. Seward, ’05T.C. 
M. Van Siclen, ’06S, 

Jules B. Singer, '20, 
Augustus Smith, '89Mines, 
Harry F. Smith, '23AM, 
Meredith Smith, ’11, 
Walter J. Spiro, ’03S, 
Richard M. Taylor, ‘07S, 
William A. Torrance, 

Julia Corinne Troy, ‘20T.C.., 
Francis Vinsonhaler, ’85P&S, 
Mary Voyse, '13B., 

John E. Wayland, ‘85L, 
Richmond Weed, '95, 

J. E. Wellwood, T.C., 
Henry A. Whiting, ’66, 
Marion Willams, Ext., 
Stanley L. Wolff, ’11L., 
Gertrude Wood, ’23T.C., 
Ira H. Woolson, ’85 Mines, 
Margaret Wulffen, 

Harriet F. Young, ’24T.C., 
William L. Zeh, ’23. 


9 


(Letter Box 


Aiding the Louvain Fund 
April 15, 1924. 
To the Editor: 

It is with the greatest satisfaction that I 
learn of the action taken by the Alumni 
secretaries at their recent convention at 
Charlottesville, Virginia, warmly com- 
mending the steps taken by the alumni of 
Harvard and Columbia Universities, to 
bring concerted and strong support to the 
movement to complete the fund for the re- 
building of the Library of the University 
of Louvain. 

The colleges and universities of America 
can be associated with no nobler undertak- 
ing than this. They will build for them- 
selves at Louvain both a monument and a 
shrine. The new Library will be a monu- 
ment to the generous and kindly thought of 
America for the sufferings and losses of 
Belgium, and particularly of Louvain, in 
the Great War, and a shrine where Ameri- 
cans may turn for centuries to come to re- 
flect upon the significance of that war and 
its place in the history of civilization. 

It must not be forgoteen that on May 11 
next there will be celebrated the fiftieth an- 
niversary of Cardinal Mercier’s priesthood. 
This noble and splendid figure is inti- 
mately associated with Louvain, and his 
heart is set upon the completion of this 
Library in his own lifetime. This consid- 
eration, if there were no other, should spur 
us all on to redoubled effort. 

Faithfully yours, 
NicHoLtas Murray BUTLER, ‘82, '84Ph.D. 


Royal Italian Embassy, 
Washington, April 14, 1924. 
To the Editor: 

Enclosed I am sending you my very mod- 
est but most willing contribution, as a Co- 
lumbia graduate, for the fund that you are 
collecting for the restoration of the Library 
of the University of Louvain. 

I believe that every graduate of the Uni- 
versities of any of the allied and associated 
countries should give his contribution to 
this noble enterprise, at tho head of which 
are the best men of the great American 
Republic. 

Yours very truly, 
G. CAETANI, ‘03S. 
Italian Ambassador. 


Social Lynching 
To the Editor: 

As reported recently in the Philadelphia 
Ledger, a committee of students residing 
in one of the Columbia dormitories pro- 
tested against a colored student occupying 
a room, whereupon Dean Hawkes politely 
informed these young gentlemen that if 
they found the quarters they occupied in 
any way distasteful to themselves, they 
were to feel at entire liberty to seek 
others. 


And this, I suppose, is the academic way 
of telling them to go to that place “where 
the fire is not quenched, and the worm 
dieth not”—which illustrates the advantage 
of a college education. 

All hail to Dean Hawkes, who had the 
courage to nip in the bud this form of 
lynching ! 

“Life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness!” It was for the peaceful pursuit of 
these that our Government was founded. 
Yet every year our peculiarly American 
institution of lynching takes (happily in 
steadily decreasing numbers) its toll of 
lives. But of the lives made daily miser- 
able, and hampered in the pursuit of true 
liberty and happiness by that social lynch- 
ing known as prejudice, who shall say? 

Of all places in the world a university— 
the ‘“all-embracing’—has no room for 
petty racial or social spites, and it is for- 
tunate that Columbia had a man like Dean 
Hawkes who did not seek the bubble of 
popularity, but who could at once read a 
stern lesson to those who seem to have 
little comprehension of brotherhood, or of 
freedom for others. Yours truly, 

(Signed) WALTER MENDELSON, ’79P&S, 

Fourth Alumni Trustee. 

April 9, 1924. 


Glee Club at Town Hall May 2 in 
Alumni Night Program 

Soloists will feature the program that 
the Columbia Glee Club will present when 
it appears in its annual Town Hall Concert 
on May 2. The evening will be known as 
Alumni Night, in accordance with the de- 
sire of the Club to reserve one performance 
of the concert season primarily for gradu- 
ates. 

The special soloist for the evening will 
be William Towson Taylor, ’21, ’23L, a 
leader of the Club during the seasons of 
1920 and ’21. and at present Executive Sec- 
retary of the Almuni Federation. 

Additional vocal numbers will be sup- 
plied by the regular tenor soloist of the 
Club, Maxwell H. Savelle, ’24, who will 
sing a group of songs which have not ap- 
peared to date on the programs of the 1924 
season. Savelle will be remembered by 
many for his songs in the past two Varsity 
Shows. A third feature of the evening will 
be a piano group by Julian H. DeGray, ’26. 
DeGray is preparing himself for the con- 
cert stage, and since his arrival on the 
campus he has been connected with the Glee 
Club as an accompanist and soloist. He 
has proved himself to be a performer of 
high attainments, his numbers adding to 
the standards maintained by the present or- 
ganization. 7 

The Glee Club, in its present form of 
organization, has a nucleus of juniors 
whose experience of the past three years 
has assisted the leader in training fresh- 
mien membership. It was due to this back- 
ground that the Club has advanced to the 
high devels\now-attamed, and was able to 
rank second iv the Intercollegiates. 
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Brander Matthews, °71, to Be Chief 
Lion at Dinner of Forty-Niners 

The eleventh annual dinner of the Forty- 
Niners, to be held at the Columbia Univer- 
sity Club on Tuesday evening, May 6, 
will be the occasion of honoring particu- 
larly Professor Brander Matthews, ’71, 
whose retirement, after a half century of 
service to Columbia, has just be announced. 

When it was decided to invite Pro- 
fessor Matthews, at a meeting of the Exe- 
cutive Committee, held Thursday, April 17, 
at the Club, there was great enthusiasm 
over the possibility of his accepting. 
Hackett, “99, Secretary of the Forty- 
Niners, had the privilege of conveying the 
request in person. He was received by 
Professor Matthews in his library. at 337 
Wrest 87th Street, and there had an hour's 
most delightful visit. The same wit, keen- 
ness, learning, and urbanity, which have 
always made Professor Matthew's classes 
a delight, characterized his reminiscences 
of Forty-ninth Street, and made him par- 
ticularly happy to join the classes begin- 
ning with 95, through 1900, in reconstruct- 
ing those old days. 

The presence of Professor Matthews at 
this reunion will serve to bring out, the 
Committee is confident, a splendid attend- 
ance. There will be a number of other 
guests, but he will be the Lion. 

Several remarkable photographs of the 
old days have recently been given to the 
Secretary for reproduction, and the custom 
ot the Forty-Niners in showing these new 
pictures and others will be followed. 

No Executive Committee meeting, the 
perennial Secretary says, has ever been 
more interested in the annual dinner, and 
there are sure to be many present who have 
not for years understood the peculiar charm 
oí this mformal organization. The Forty- 
Niners are indeed unique. They have no 
dues, never ask for money in advance, 
maintain only a skeleton organization— 
but are always hale and hearty. John J. 
2ellman, ‘97, is the President for this 
year. 


Keppel, °98, and Erskine, °00, to Address 
College Men of Englewood 

With Frederick P. Keppel, 98, former 
Dean of Columbia College and now Pres- 
ident of the Carnegie Corporation, and 
John Erskine, ’00, Professor of English 
at Columbia, as speakers, the success of 
the sixteenth annual dinner of the College 
Men of Englewood (N. J.). to be held at 
the Knickerbocker Country Club on Tues- 
day evening, April 29, at 7 o'clock, is easily 
foreseen. The toastmaster for the occa- 
sion is to be none other than Clinton H. 
Blake, Jr., ‘04, who is also Chairman of 
the Committee in charge of the festivities. 

The News reporter was informed that 
“A good meal, a good time, good songs, 
good music, and special features of in- 
terest (not yet to be divulged) are guar- 
arteed,” 

This year the dinner is in charge of the 


Columbia group of the organization, and 
the committee is as follows: Clinton H. 
Blake, Jr., ‘04, Chairman; Frederic B. 
Clark, ‘05S, Secretary-Treasurer; Horatio 
R. Reed, 94S; Charles S. Bartow, Jr., '16, 
s.n of Charles S. Bartow. ‘"78L; Dexter 
B. Dawes, '94F.A.; Edward DeWitt, '86, 
88L; Arthur B. Griffin, ’97; Donald V. 
Lowe, “11S; Willam Redfield Porter, ‘06, 
‘OSL; and Frank C. Welles, ‘07, ’08L. 


Honor Dean Stone at Law Review 
Dinner 

The Annual Dinner of the Editors and 
ex-Editors ot the Columbia Law Review 
was held on Thursday, April 10, at the 
University Club. The banquet marked the 
completion of the work of the 1924 Board 
and was in honor of the appointment. of 
Dean Stone, 98L. as Attorney General of 
the United States, and the appointment of 
Huger W. Jervey, ’131L, as Dean of the 
Law School. Owing to the fact that Dean 
Stone had to assume office on April 8. he 
was unable to attend, but sent the follow- 
ing letter, which was read at the dinner: 
“Dear Friends of the Columbia Law Re- 
Tiew: 

“For the first time in many years I shall 
be unable to attend the annual dinner of 
the Columbia Law Review which takes 
place tomorrow night. You can readily 
understand that only the great pressure of 
work requiring my immediate attention 
prevents my attendance. 

“During the war and the period which 
followed it we had many anxious thoughts 
about the future of the Review., and it is 
most gratifying to me, as it 1s to all friends 
of the Review, and indeed of the Law 
School, to know that it is now established 
on a firm foundation, both financially and 
as one of the leading law magazines of the 
country. The work which it does is of the 
greatest value not only to Law School men 
who participate in it, but to all students of 
the law whether they be practitioners or 
teachers. I take pride in the zeal, thor- 
oughness and skill with which the editorial 
work is carried on, and I am especially 
anxious to see that a high standard is al- 
ways maintained. I realize the difficulties 
of planning, in a definite way, the selection 
and arrangement of leading articles, but I 
believe that much can be accomplished in 
this direction in the way of treating sub- 
jects which are timely, or, at a given time, 
are of special interest or application. 

“Although I am looking forward to a 
considerable period of absorbing labor, I 
am still not putting aside wholly the hope 
that I may find time to prepare an article 
or two for the Review. 

“With congratulations for the highly suc- 
cessful work of the past year, and with 
best wishes for the future, I am, 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“ (Signed) Harran F. Stone.” 


The Honorable Joseph E. Corrigan. ’01L, 
Editor-in-Chief of the first Law Review 


Board, was toastmaster. The speakers imn- 
cluded President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
’82, '84Ph.D., Acting Dean Parkinson otf 
the Law School, Paul D. Cravath, ’86L, 
Professor John Bassett Moore, Samuel 
Nirenstein, ’24L, Editor-in-Chief of the 
1924 Board, Alfred McCormack, ’23L, 
Editor-in-Chief of the 1925 Board, and 
Huger W. Jervey, '13L, Dean-elect of the 
Law School. Approximately one hundred 
editors and ex-editors of the Review at- 
tended the dinner. 


Lawyers Hear Address on American Law 
Institute 

The Alumni Association of the Law 
School of Columbia University held its 
annual meeting on April 24, at the Colum- 
bia University Club, 4 West 43rd Street, 
New York City. A large gathering of Law 
Alumni was present to greet the speaker 
of the evening, William Draper Lewis, Di- 
rector of the American Law Institute. who 
spoke on “The Work of the American Law 
Institute.” Edward R. Finch, Y&8L, Pres- 
ident of the Association, presided and in- 
troduced the speaker of the evening. Ed- 
win P. Grosvenor, ‘04L, presented the re- 
port of his committee in reference to the 
proposed Alumni Regional Directors plan 
and after brief discussion, the report was 
adopted and the committee was instructed 
to take the necessary steps to put the plan 
into Operation. 


Golf for 1902 
The opening golf tournament oï the 
Two-Up Club of the Class of 1902 will be 
held at the Westchester-Biltmore Golf Club, 
New York, on Wednesday, May 14. 


1900 Meets Again 

Another of the series of weckly lunch- 
eons held by the Class of 1900 took place 
on April 15 at The Planters, Greenwich 
and Albany Streets, New York. 

Those present were: E. S. Barlow, D. J. 
Burns, J. D. Fackenthal, H. C. Ford, H. S. 
Giddings, R. C. Green, M. Krickl, William 
C. Meissner, F. A. Nelson, J. R. Wem- 
linger, and Edward Van Winkle. 

H. S. G. 


Patriotic Nineteen- Niners 

An officer of the Class of 1909 has di- 
rected the attention of the News to the 
work now being done by that energetic 
class in connection with the Louvain Li- 
brary Fund and the Columbia Alumni Fund. 
He notes that the News of April 4 showed 
1909 to be the most largely represented 
class in the list of subscribers for the Bel- 
gian project, among those contributing be- 


ing Harold O. Knapp, Ward Melville, 
Herbert Schoonmaker and George E. 
Strehan. John Hanrahan’s work for the 


Alumni Fund brought the class up into the 
list of those leading in the number of sub- 
scribers>to the Alumni Fund. Although 
they were.not_able toget over the bar as to 
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the total amount subscribed, 99 members of 
the class have already subscribed to the 
Alumni Fund. 

At the Van Am dinner on April 3, 1909 
was represented at the speakers’ table by 
George Brokaw Compton. Leon W. Gib- 
son, William A. Kimbel and Ward Mel- 
ville were among the diners. 

For those members of the class who have 
- not yet subscribed to the Alumni Fund, it 
should be noted that class committee chair- 
man John Hanrahan, may be addressed at 
19 West Forty-fourth street. Subscrip- 
tions for the Louvain Library should be 
forwarded directly to the Columbia Alumni 
Louvain Committee, 311 East Hall, Colum- 
bia University. 


Class of 1920 Dines at Hotel Marseilles 
on May 14 

Judging from the invitations sent to its 
members, the Class of 1920 expects to cele- 
brate very auspiciously the occasion of 
their next dinner, to take place on May 14. 
A copy of the invitation follows: 

“The President of Porto Rico, Eusebio 
Gonzalez de Boche-Pluma, requests the 
pleasure of your company at a dinner to 
be given by His Excellency in honor of the 
Class of 1920, Columbia College, Wednes- 
day, May 14, at 7 p. m., at the Hotel Mar- 
seilles, 103rd Street and Broadway, R. S. 
V. P.” 


Columbia Post Raising Library Fund 

At a recent mecting of the Executive 
Committee of the Columbia University 
Post of the American Legion, the raising 
of an endowment fund of $1,500 for 
maintenance and replenishment of the lib- 


2200 subscriptions to date 


AS OF APRIL 5, 1924. 
` Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


Class Representative Subscribers Class 

12s 0 EEEE E E Frederick P. Benedict........... 60: J920 cc ue: aise ees 
1922 oss eean eieluk aoe W. Leo Johnson................ 53., T922 acto etnerdeace 
191G T John D. Craven.............045 50 «1916... eee eee 
1919 Jo... eee eee Walter Neale ................-. 45 Tae Nea hes 
1917Law ............ Benjamin H. Baftholow......... 40: Soy SE 
192 aware ich cies oes J. Stuart Blundell............... 37 1902 PES .......... 
E E S W. Kenneth Watkins............ 31 gag 
1896P&S .........46. W. J. Mersereau............... 31 1806 P&S .......... 
1902P&S ............ Frederick T. vanBeuren, Jr..... OV. JOB ws edie ed bs 
TONS) Seber eins Edward McGarvey ............. SL. 1909) s.cacsenctnd ews 

Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 
Amount 

Class Representative Subscribed Class 

TOO EAE ta bat John G. Neeser..............0-. $763 1891 waknisedcacesnd 
TS E E E H. F. Nordeman ............... 763 188l excavcesadaeeas 
1894Law............. Frank A. Dillingham............ 700 1894 Law .......... 
1894... enan Archibald Douglas ............. 561 1894 cictncs evden es 
WOOF eos este ee wanes John J. Bellman................ SOS 1897 ica eciaomass 
1884Mines............ Abram S. Post................. 499 1884 Mines ........ 
1895Mines............ A. Terry Post................. 437 1895 Mines ........ 
1896L.aw............. Henry A. Uterhart ............ 420 1890 Mines ........ 
1890Mines............ Charles H. Hart................ 400 1896 Law .......... 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated the events 
listed below will be held at the Colum- 
bia University Club, 4 West Forty- 
third Street. Telephone, Longacre 8200. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 28. 
Class of 1884Mines. 40th Anniversary 
Dinner. The University Club, 1 West 
54th Street, New York. 7 p. m. 


Fripay, May 2. 
Class of 1878. Annual Dinner. 


TUESDAY, May 6. 
49ers. Dinner and Meeting. 7.00 p. m. 
WepbNEspDayY, May 7. 

Board of Directors of the Columbia 
Alumni Federation. Dinner and meet- 
ing. 6.45 p. m. 

WEDNEspAY, May 14. 

Class of 1902. The Two-Up Club. 
Golf Tournament. Westchester-Bilt- 
more Club. 

Class of 1920. Dinner. Hotel Mar- 
seilles. Broadway and 103rd_ Street, 
New York City. 

Spring Reunion. Van Am Quadrangle 
on the Campus. 8 p. m. 

Tueurspay, May 22. 

New Jersey Alumni Club. Annual Golf 
Tournament. Montclair Country 
Club. 


TuEspAY, JUNE 3. 
Class of 1894 College and Mines. Dinner 
and Meeting. 7 p. m. 
Alumni Trustee Nominating Conven- 
tion. Trustees’ Room, Columbia Uni- 


4 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4. 
Commencement Day. 


versity. 


rary already contributed by the Post for 
the use of men at the Veterans’ Mountain 
Camp of the Legion in the Adirondacks, 
was placed in the hands of a committee 
comprising Harmon A. Vedder, ’88, 91 


Columbia Alumni Fund Class Report 


(Does not include 10th and 25th Reunion Classes) 


P&S, Condict W. Cutler, Jr., 710, "12P&S, 
and Roberts Everett, ’15J. A report of the 
procedure to be followed in establishing 
the fund will be published in May. 

The officers and directors of the Post 
who initiated this further hospitalization 
welfare activity are: J. Duane Livingston, 
Jr., ’13S, Commander; George Gardiner, 
Fry, ’85L; Harmon A. Vedder, ’88, 91 P&S, 
Finance Officer; Mark R. Harrington, ‘07; 
William Judson Timmons, ’12; Roberts 
Everett, ’15J ; Kenneth Fisk, ’16, and Aus- 
tin S. Roche, ’17, Adjutant. R. E. 


Mines Alumni Nominate Officers 

The Nominating Committee of the 
Alumni Association of the School of Mines, 
Engineering and Chemistry, at its recent 
meeting, nominated the following for offi- 
cers and managers for the ensuing year: 
President, Harris K. Masters, '94Mines; 
Vice-President, Charles E. Morrison, 
‘OIMines; Secretary, John A. Church, Jr., 
06S: Treasurer, John Sheafe Douglas, 
'90Mines; Managers, from Group 1, A. L. 
Burns, ’87Mines; from Group 2, Robert H. 
Wyld, ’04Mines: from Group 3, Freeman 
W. Kennedy, ’09Mines; and from Group 4, 
H. Edward Vollmers, ’22Mines. 


Columbia Musicians on Institute Program 

An “Evening of Columbia Music.” com- 
prising Original compositions by the faculty 
and students of the department ot music 
at Columbia University, will be held on 
Tuesday, April 29, in Horace Mann Audi- 
torium, under the auspices of the Institute 
cf Arts and Sciences and the Institute of 
Musical Art. 


Amount subscribed $40,139.86 


As oF APRIL 19, 1924. 


No. of 


. 


Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


No. of 


Representative Subscribers 
Frederick P. Benedict .......... 60 
.W. Leo Johnson .............. 58 
John D. Craven ............... 50 
Walter Neale ................. 50 
Benjamin H. Bartholow ........ 44 
.J. Stuart Blundell .............. 37 
Frederick T. van Beuren, Jr.... 37 
.W. Kenneth Watkins .......... 31 
W. J. Mersereau ............... 31 
.Edward McGarvey ............ 31 
John Hanrahan ................ 31 


Classes leading tn amount subscribed for current year. 


Amount 


Representative Subscribed 
John G. Neeser ............... $813 
H. F. Nordeman .............. 773 
.Frank A. Dillingham ......... 700 
Archibald Douglas ............ 561 
John J. Bellman ............... 505 
-Abram S. Post .....c..ceeceuee 505 
Ac Perry: POSU saewisinau gama 438 
.Charles H. Hart .............. 425 
.Henry A. Uterhart ............ 420 


Note.—All subscriptions are listed in full to the credit of each class to which a subscriber belongs. 
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THE Gyan oF THE Varsity C GUB 


The Varsity “C” Club Membership List 


The Varsity “C” Club is planning a 
novel booklet that will consist of the his- 
tory of the Varsity “C” Club, its activities, 
and its intentions. It will also contain a 
list of its members. 


Membership in the Varsity “C” Club is 
open to all men who have won a Varsity 
Letter. 


The old athletic records at Columbia 
are incomplete, so that there are probably 
men who have won a Varsity Letter, but 
who have never been invited to join the 
Varsity “C” Club. 


The purpose of this report is to call the 
attention of this Organization to such 
men to suggest that they get in touch with 
the Secretary of the Club, Walter Neal, 
2 Wall Street, regarding membership. 


There are two other classes of “C’” men 
whose attention to this bulletin is re- 
quested. The first consists of men who 
are already members of the Club, but who 
have overlooked a very important item of 


membership in any Organization; the 
Treasurer 1s Walter Moore, 335 Green- 
wich Strect, New York City. The second 


class consists of men who probably know 
of the existence of the Vargity “C” Club, 
but have not made application tor member- 
ship. The Varsity “C” Club exists to 
foster athletics at Columbia; and we be- 
lieve it has attained success in that respect. 
“C” men who are eligible for membership, 
and who have not made application, can 
accordingly serve the double purpose of 
doing good for themselves and for Co- 
lumbia athletics through their membership 
in this Club. 


The Varsity “C” Club booklet will go 
to press on May Ist. It will contain only 
a list of members in good standing on that 
date. If you are in any of the classes we 
have addressed in this bulletin you should 
take prompt action. 


We have been asked to explain the 
significance of the Varsity “C” Club Pin. 
A Varsity Letter Club is in existence in a 
number of the larger Universities, and the 
shape and design of the Varsity Pin is 
pretty much standardized. The colors of 
the pin are the colors of the University, 
while the shape of the pin indicates the 
sport in which the man has won his letter. 
For instance, the Football Pin is the shape 
of a football field with gold lines across 
its face, representing the gridiron. The 
Baseball Pin has a diamond in the center, 
while the Track Pin has a running track 
around the edge. The Crew Pin contains 
two oars. 


SSS 


The track team makes its outdoor ap- 
pearance this Friday and Saturday at the 
annual Pennsylvania Relays on Franklin 
Field. A large list of entires has been 
made. Columbia looks especially promis- 
ing in the four mile relay and the Class 
B mile relay. 


Walter Koppisch is about 4 pounds over- 
weight. This should be an advantage to 
him when the hard days of June competi- 
tion come around. 


Columbia Races Yale and Penn at Derby, Conn., May 3 


Columbia makes her first appearance on 
the water next Saturday, May 3, at Derby, 
Conn., over the Housatonic River course, 
meeting the Varsity, Junior Varsity and 
Freshmen crews of Yale and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Last year, Yale, 
dark horse of the varsity race, won by 
three-quarters of a length from Columbia 
with Pennsylvania trailing in third place. 

The regatta this year will mark more 
than the first showing in competition of 
the crews of the three universities. It will 
be the first public showing of the work 
accomplished with the Columbia squad by 
Fred Miller, ’713S, and his assistants, Syd- 
ney Clarence Waldecker, ’21, ‘24L, and 
“Cy” Weed, former Cornell stroke and 
member of the Cornell rowing committee. 

For this reason, many of the rowing 
critics of the country who have been fol- 
lowing the Columbia experiment with in- 
terest and wonder will have their eyes 
centred on the pretty river course at Derby. 
Those who have scen the squad in prac- 
tice on the river and on the machines 
hesitate to pass an opinion on the possi- 
bilities lurking about the 1924 Blue and 
White squad. 

Competition is the only test. It 1s strange 
that fate has picked as one of Columbia's 
opponents, a shell coached by Jim Rice, 
the “Old Man” of Morningside. 

The meeting of Yale, Pennsylvania and 
Columbia will bring together the conflict- 
ing schools of youth and maturity. Yale 
with Ed Leader again in charge of its 
crew coaching and Columbia with Miller, 
Waldecker and Weed will have to row 
against crews coached by two of the oldest 


and best known college coaches in Amer- 
ica, Jim Rice and Joe Wright, the 
Argonauts from Toronto. 

Fred Miller has attacked his problem 
with saneness, which has attracted com- 
mendation in many quarters. He has given 
the impression that he is new at the coach- 
ing game and that advice of those who 
know the game will always be appreciated 
and weighted. 

There has been nothing of the “hip-hip 
hooray,” comic opera spirit about the 
undertaking. He has studied the problem 
from every available angle and has even 
included in his work a careful investiga- 
tion of the shells used by other universities 
especially the ones in which the University 
of Washington crews were seated at 
Poughkeepsie last June. 

Out of his researches may grow a Co- 
lumbia boat building system. In all of 
these efforts, Coaches Waldecker and 
Weed have contributed much from their 
experiences. The former in spite of his 
comparative youth has had a wealth of 
rowing abroad and in this country and 
thoroughly knows the sport. Weed con- 
tributes much of the system which “Pop” 
Courtney employed at Ithaca and which 
was so largely responsible for the numer- 
ous victories of Cornell on the water in 
the days before the War. 

The entire enterprise has been a con- 
servative one. Attempts have been made to 
keep Columbia rowing out of the papers 
and this has largely succeeded, giving the 
impression that Columbia has no time for 
anything but the building of a sound 
coaching system. 


Varsity Nine Wins Two and Loses Two 


Spring Sports Calendar 


FRIDAY, APRIL 25, 
Track: Penn Relays, at Franklin Field, 
Philadelphia. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 26. 
Baseball: New York University, on 
South Field; Track: Penn Relays at 
Franklin Field, Philadelphia. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30. 


Baseball: Cornell, at Ithaca; Freshman 
Baseball: De Witt Clinton H. S., at 
Baker Field. 

SaTurpay, May 3. 

Baseball: Army, at West Point; Crew: 
Yale-Pennsylvania, at Derby. Conn. 
(Varsity, Junior Varsity and Fresh- 


men); Track: Army, at West Point; 
Freshman Baseball: Cornell, at Ithaca. 


The baseball team has broken even in 
the four games played since the last issue 
of the News. Columbia has won from 
Williams and Harvard and lost to both 
Yale and Princeton. 


Williams was beaten on South Field on 
April 9 by a score of 9 to 1; Yale defeated 
the Varsity at New Haven on April 12 by 
a score of 6 to 3; Princeton won its game 
on South Field by a score of 7 to 4 on 
April 17, and Harvard was shut out by a 
score of 5 to 0 on April 19 before the 
largest gathering of the present season. 


Capt. Jack Van Brocklin pitched the 
Williams, Yale and Princeton games while 
Bliss Price made his debut of the year 
against Harvard. The Columbia captain 
made his best showing against Williams. 
striking out 12 of the visitors’ batters and 
holding Willams down to 3 hits. 


Both Yale and Princeton hit him rather 
hard although better support in the field 
probably would have told a different story. 
The Varsity fielding has been mediocre all 
season, and in the Princeton game with 
Columbia leading by a score of 4 to 3 a 
blow-up in the field during the seventh 
inning gave Princeton a chance to score 
two runs and settle the outcome of the 
game. 


Price who is generally considered a 
warm weather pitcher was called on by 
Andy Coakley last Saturday to face 
Harvard. He displayed a fine brand of 
pitching, holding the Crimson batters to 
five hits and rising to every threat which 
Harvard threw his way. 


COLUMBIA WILLIAMS 
AB.R.H.PO.A AB.R.H.PO.A 
Horton, cf....5 1 3 0 0 Buck, 2b..... 20012 
Moeschen, 2b 42210 Rogart, ss....3300 3 1° 
Sprague. lf...3 1 0 1 0 Clement, 1b..2 0060 
egri, SS...6. 40210 Watkins, lf...3 00 2 0 
Stack, rf..... 31210 Fincke, 3b...3 013 2 
Mannh’m, 1b..4 0 0 5 0 Bourne, rf...3 1010 
Watt, 3b.....2 2001 Ferris, cf....30200 
Blatteis, c....3 1 1121 Coe, c........3005 4 
VanBro’k’n, p4 41205 Stone, p...... 20000 
— Walker, p....0 000 0 
Total..... 32 912217 a Gregory....00000 
Total..... 2413219 


a Ran for Clement in fourth. 


Errors—Wilhams 3 (Stone 2, 
lumbia 1 (Zegri). 


Colima. vance oh Rae 000 332 1—9 
Wiliams ae ice ate ble dene we eed 000 010 0—1 


Game called in eighth inning on account of rain., 


Two-base hit—Horton. Three-base hit—Blatteis,: 
Sacrihces—Sprague, Blatteis. Stolen bases-—fegri,' 
Watt, Gregory. Left on bases—Columbia 8, Wil- 
liams, 4. Struck out—-By Van Brocklin 12, "Stone 

Walker 1. Bases on balls—Off Van Brocklin l, 
Sia 2, alker 2. Hit by pitcher—Ry Van 
Brocklin (Clement), Wild pitches—Van_Brocklin 
2, Walker.1, Passed ball—Coe. Hits—Off Stone 
hy in 6nnings, Walker t in 1 inning, Van Brock- 


Dm e ~ oe ee OS = a- —— a 
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lin 3 in 7 innings. Umpires—Watkins and Holly. 
Time of game—2.01. 


YALE COLUMBIA 

AB.R.H.PO.A AB.R.H.PO.A 

Weed, cf.....52 320 Horton, cf...4 0000 
Ewing, ss....5 0205 Moeschen, 2b.4 0032 
Ingram, rf...4 1 2 2 0 Sprague, If...3 1 2 1 0 
Mallory, ¢...6 012 3 Zegri, ss..... 3001 6 
Wear, If..... 40021 Stack, rf..... #1230 
Murphy, 2b..4 0 0 03 M'nheim, Ib..3 00100 
Hatcher, 3b..4 11 2 1 Watt, 3b..... 40022 
Durant, 1b...3 1 1140 Blatteis, c....401 31 
Pond, p...... 41100 Van Bilin, p..3 1°10 2 
Total... .39 611 2413 Total. ...32 3 o 23°13 


“Game called with two out in cighth. 


Errors—Yale 3 (Ewing, Mallory, Hatcher); Co- 
lumbia 5 (Moeschen 2, Van Brocklin 3). 


Xale ch weeds, stele hes Si Bon ne 001 005 0 0—6 
Columbia « sick os cae es 000 200 1 0—3 


Three-base hit—-Prague. Stolen bases—Weed, 
Ingram 2, Ewing, Durant, Stack 2, Mannheim, 
Blatteis, Van Brocklin. Sacrifice hits—Zegri, Du- 
rant. Bases on balls -Off Van Brocklin 3, Pond 2. 
Passed ball— Mallory. Struck out—By Pond 4, 
Van Brocklin 2. Umpires—Stark and Kelleher. 
Time---2.20. 


PRINCETON COLUMBIA 

AB.R.H.PO.A AB.R.H.PO.A 

Foster, rf....5 1 1 1 0 Moeschen, 2b.4 0 01 2 
Dinsmore, 3b.5 1 2 3 0 Sprague, If...4 1200 
Cooper, 2b....4 2 2 3 1 Zegri, ss..... 41002 
Smith, cf.....5 1230 Stack, rf....40010 
Euwer, If....5 0 2 1 0 Blatteis, c....4 0254 
Richards, ss..3 1126 Watt, 3b..... 21014 
Dignan, 1b.3b 5007 1 M’nheim, Ib..3 10160 
Barry, Ib....0 0 0 2 0 Horton, cf...3 0130 
Townsend, p. 41301 VanB'clin, p.3 000 7 
Fisher, c..... 30051 a Price...... 10000 
Total....39 7 13 27.10 Total..... 3245 2719 


a Batted for Horton in ninth. 


Errors—Columbia 4 (Watt 2, Mannheim, 
Zegri); Princeton 2 (Dignan, Dinsmore). 


Princeton ..........6.. 111 000 22 0—7 
Columbia ............0. 022 000 00 0—4 


Two-base hits—-Smith, Blatteis. Three-base hit 
—Townsend. Sacrifices—Richards, Fisher. Stolen 
bases--Cooper (2), Watt (2), Euwer. Left on 
bases— Princeton 8, Columbia 4, Double plays— 
Richards, Dignan and Dinsmore. Struck out---By 
Van Brocklin 6, Townsend 5. Bases on balls— 
Off Van Brocklin 1, Townsend 4. Hit by pitcher 
—By Van Brocklin (Fisher). Umpires—Watkins 
and Hart. Time of game—2.24, 


HARVARD COLUMBIA 
AB.R.H.PO.A AB.R.E.POLA 
Rogers, lf....4 0 2 1 0 M'schen, 2b..2 1111 
Campbell, 1b..4 009 0 Sprague, 1f...3 0020 
Gordon, rf...2 0 0 2 0 Zegri, ss..... 0014 
Ha'mond, 2b..4 0 1 3 3 Stack, rf.....3 1120 
Todd, cf..... 3001 0 Blattets, ¢....3 0291 
Hill, ss...... $0012 Watt, 3b..... 200 2 3 
Slayton, 3b...1 0 1 0 0 M'nheim, Ib..2 10100 
heek, c..... $013 2 Horton, cf...4120] 
Brown, p....2 0025 Price, p..... 4100 2 
Spaulding, p..1 0000 -= et eee 
Keene, 3b....2 0021 Totals....2656 27 12 
*Jenkins ....10000 
Totals. ...3205 24197 
“Batted for Spaulding in ninth inning. 
Harvard ien edena 0000000 0 ND) 
Columbia ...........0... 10040000 0—5 


Errors— By Harvard, Todd, Slayton, Brown, 
Campbell, Hil. Columbia, Zegri, Left on bases— 
Harvard 10, Columbia 7. Two-base hits -Moes- 
chen, Rogers. Three-base hit—Rogers. Sacrifice 
hits—Blattcis, Mannheim. First base on errors— 
Harvard 1, Columbia 2. Stolen bases—Slayton, 
Mannheim, Watts. Bases on balls—Of Brawn, 4; 
off Price, 5. Struck out—hy Brown, 1; Spaulding, 
l; Price, 9. Hit by pitcher—By Brown (Stack, 
Mannheim, Zegri).  Hits—Off Brown, 3 in 3 2-3 
innings; off Spaulding, 3 in 4 1-3 innings. Um- 
pires—Watkins and Hart. Time of game—2.03, 


_ a 


Lou Gehrig. home run artist of last 
season, has been farmed out to the Hart- 
ford Club of the Eastern League for fur- 
ther seasoning by the New York Yankees. 
The local club tried twice before to waive 
him out of the League, but other clubs 
put a claim in for him. 


_ The lawn tennis team has been spending 
Its vacation period in and around Wash- 
ington, D. C., playing various college and 
club teams. The team is composed of 
Frank T. Anderson, captain; Jerry Lang. 
Dick Marshall and Edward Case. The 
Richmond County Club was beaten at Rich- 
mond, Va.. by a score of 5 to 1, and George 


1 A | 

Ce Atel | 

or from pablishers | 

A book by our E= ; 
new Attorney General— ! 


| 
‘Simple, readable and instructive. In no other publi- 
cation can the layman find a more interesting or satis- 
factory interpretation of the genius of the common law. 


— The Nation. 


LAW AND ITS 
ADMINISTRATION 


' by HARLAN F. STONE, former Dean os 
the School of Law in Columbia University 


$2.00 Net 


Popular lectures on fundamental principles underlying 
our legal system. The author seeks to remove popular 


misconception of the law and lawyers by outlining the - 
nature of law and the difficulties of its efficient adminis- 
tration. 


~in the United States. Refer to this advertisement. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


| 2972 Broadway New York City 


Will be sent for $2.00 postpaid to any Columbia Alumnus 
| 


DWIGHT P. ROBINSON & COMPANY. 


CORPORATED 
ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 


125 East 46TH STREET 
New YORK 


© 


“Design and Construct 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC DEVELOPMENTS 
STEAM POWER PLANTS 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
RAILROAD SHOPS 


© 


Construct 


OFFICE AND APARTMENT 
BUILDINGS 


Chicago Philadelphia Youngstown Atlanta 
Los Angeles Montreal Rio de Janeiro 
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BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
309-315 WEST 83D ST., NEW YORE 


“From Primary to College” 


Forty-fourth year. All grades. Small classes. 
Individual instruction. New Gymnasium, 
roof playground and Swimming Pool on 
Premises. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Phone Schuyler 4836 
L. D. Ray, '82, Headmaster 


Riverdale Country School 


RiIveRDALE-on-HupDsON 
zw YORK 
FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia '99 
HEADMASTER 


A College Preparatory Boarding and Day 
School of High Scholastic Standing 


Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory of 
One Hundred Single Rooms 


For illustrated catalog address the 
Headmaster 


If you have seen 
this spot, forget 
it and read be- 
low: 


WE'LL MAIL ANY BOOK OR 
ARTICLE TO ANY COLUM- 
BIA ALUMNUS AT A DIS- 
COUNT OF AT LEAST 10%. 


PLEASE REFER TO THIS AD 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PRESS BOOKSTORE 


Onthe Campus Journalism Building 
2960 Broadway, New York 


“THE STORE WHERE YOU 
TRADED DURING COL- 
LEGE DAYS” 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Chartered S 1799 


40 Wall Street, New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits 
over $23,500,000.00 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 
RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 

Georce McNei 
ARTHUR G. Meyer 
Jonn C. Moors 
CuarLES E. Ports 
P. A. Rowrry 
SAMUEL SLOAN 
JAMES SPEYER 
CarL F. STURHAHN 
GEORGE ZABRISKIE 


. E. ALDRED 

TEPHEN BAKER 
Bertram H. BORDEN 
Mars HALL FirLD 
MICHAEL FRIEDSAM 
WALTER JENNINGS 
Raymonp E. Jones 
Henry K. McHarc 
Jonn STEWART BAKER 


Madison Avenue Office: 
MADISON AVE. AT 43rd ST. 
Union Square Office: 
BROADWAY AT 16th ST. 


28 ET located offices in the 


Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn 


Washington was defeated at Washington, 
D. C., 6 matches to 0. 


The summaries follow: 


Singles—Frank Anderson defeated Bickel, 6—1, 
6—3; Jerry Lang defeated V. Dabney, 6—2, 6—3; 
Marshall defeated Fleming, 6—2, 7—5; Pollard 
defeated Case, 6—2, 6—1. 

Doubles—Anderson and Case defeated Bickel 
and Fleming, 6—1, 6—3; Marshall and Pace de- 
feated Lewis and Dabney, 9—7, 8—10. 6—1. 

Singles—Frank T. Anderson, Columbia, de- 
feated B. C. Law, George Washington, 6—0, 6-——2: 
Jerome Lang, Columbia, defeated Otto Kolzsch, 
George Washington, 6—3, 6—1; Richard Mantell, 
Columbia, defeated C. E. Aten, Washington, 6- -3, 
6—2; George Case, Columbia, defeated Robert 
Larson, Washington, 6—3, 5-—7, 7 ; 

Doubles—Anderson and Lang, Columbia, de- 
feated Robinson and Aten, Washington, 6—0, 
6—1; Marshall and Case defeated Kolzsch and 


5 7—5. 


Larson, Washington, 6—1. 5—7, 


Harold Cortland Wilson of Rochester, 
N. Y., was re-elected captain of the basket- 
ball team for next season. On the first 
vote of the squad. 
Wilson and Ray 
Kirchmeyer were 
tied for the honor 
with three votes 
cach. Wilson is a 
member of the jun- 
ior class and has 
played a consistent 
game at guard for 
the past two years. 
He attended the 
East High School 
of Rochester before 
entering Columbia. 


He also was a 
member of his 
freshmen team, 
which went 
through a hard 
schedule, losing 


only one game, 

Harold Spring- 
horn is the only 
man who will not 
be able to play next year. Ray Kirch- 
meyer, Sam Strom, John Donaldson, Ar- 
nold Lustig, Howard Dockerill and Al- 
fred Mannheim, all either have one or two 
more years with the Varsity. 


e + aa 


The Insignia Committee recently an- 
nounced a list of awards for a number of 
sports. The members of the water polo 
team were the only men not affected. 

Alan Altheimer, goal for the past three 
seasons who was declared ineligible for 
competition during the 1924 season, re- 
ceived a minor sport “C.” He was selected 
for the mythical All-League team in 1922 
and 1923. 

Capt. Wilson and F.ugene Bennett, man- 
ager, were the only hasketball players to 
get their “C”s. Saa 

A new insignia for the various junior 
varsity squads was voted. 

The list of awards follow : 

Basketball “C’’—Captain H. Cort Wilson, Man- 
ager Eugene C. Bennett. Basketball *bCb’— Ray- 
mond Kirchmeyer, Sam Strom, Howard Dockerill, 
Alfred Mannheim, John Donaldson. Arnold Lus- 
tig and Harold Springhorn. 

Varsity swimming *‘sCt”- Captain Paul Wack- 
er, Manager Philip L. Coffin, Philip Harburger, 
Henry Hollstein, Walter Knebel. Clarke Millison, 
Harold Solomon, Elliot Verguson, Thomas Walker 
and Rumsel Woodward. 

Varsity wrestling ‘“wCt"-—Captain Paul Thomas 
Parsonnet, Manager Arthur M. Davis. Hassif 
Arida, Cullerno Barrenchea, Daniel Reisner. Au- 
gustus Chiarello, Harold Hayman, Timothy Bren- 
nan, Boryl Edelman, Edward Lynch, Ray Porte 
and Waldemar Aulich. VJV” wrestling insignia 
—-Morris Wocdrow, Ben Roosa, Russel and Austin 
Caulocker, 

Varsity fencing “fCt’’ for the season 1922-23— 
Harold Bomer Juan Fuertes. E. T. Barrett, 
Harry Bierschenk, Fred Huber and W. J. Block. 

Junior varsity foothall “JCV"—Captain Edward 
Lynch, Charles Heinlein, Harold Spitzer, Walter 
Remy. Herbert Zelenke, Reynolds Fowler, Law- 


rence Stroh, Svennson Woodworth, Roderick 
Wiley, Edward Campbell. Frank Stocking, Charles 


Schrauff, Albert Dumschat, Henry Sherman, 
Charles Sage, Robert Kirkman, Clifford McAvoy, 
David Roum, Morran Buddine, Milton Levy, L 
G. Wilkins, James Davies, Leon Eranz, Stanley 
peels Stephen Ronay and Manager H. A. C. 
age. 

Varsity rifle ‘‘rCt’—Captain Richard A. Dever- 
eaux, Bruce V. Wallace, William M. Affelder, 
Martin T. Linderoth, Henry H. Rappaport, Edwin 
H. Kirkman and Roderick V. Wiley. 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York. 
Mail ad- 
dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


(Telephone, Morningside 1400). 


71, °73L, '04Hon—In a statement to 
the Palestine Telegraphic Agency, Os- 
car S. Straus, formerly American Am- 
bassador to Turkey, declared that the 
situation in Palestine had been gone into 
thoroughly, and that he had pointed out, 
in a recent conference with King Hus- 
sein, the importance of maintaining 
friendship between the Christians and 
the Jews. 

’84— Frank E. Ellis, who for twelve 
vears was confidential secretary to the 
late William Allen Butler, ’37, is with 
the Central Union Trust Company in its 
main office, 80 Broadway, New York 
City. Ellis is living at 203 Warburton 
Avenue, Yonkers, New York. 

"86, ’891.-—Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph H. 
Kissel of New York and Morristown, 
N. J., have announced the engagement 
of their daughter, Miss Barbara Kissel, 
to Jarvis Cromwell, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lincoln Cromwell of New York. Crom- 
well is a graduate of Princeton and was 
a first lieutenant during the war. 


’97S— Newton Booth Knox and Mrs. 
Knox, who have lately been residing in 
London, have been passing the winter 
months at Monte Carlo. Their son, 
Newton Booth, Jr.. recently met them 
in Paris, and joined them in a trip to 
Touraine, France. Mrs. Knox returns 
to London May 1, to attend the first 
court of the season at Buckingham Pal- 
ace 


?00Mines—Rafford Pitt is now Pur- 
chasing Agent of the Penn Mold and 
Manufacturing Company, Dover, Ohio. 


04, 07 _L—Mr. and Mrs. John Redwood 
Fisher and family are now in France, 
where they expect to remain for several 
months. When in the United States, the 
Fisher family resides at Arlington, Ver- 
mont. 

Before her marriage, Mrs. Fisher was 
Dorothy Canfield, well-known author 
of several modern novels. She received 
a PhD from Columbia in 1904. 


’708—William Gage Brady, who has 
been a Vice-President of the National 
City Bank of New York since 1921, has 
recently been placed in charge of all 
the New York City business handled at 
55 Wall Street. In October Brady 
changed his residence from Scarsdale to 
570 Park Avenue, New York City. 


’09— John and Mrs. Hanrahan honored 
St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, most suit- 
ably this year, sending out an announce- 
ment, trimmed with green satin ribbon, 
telling of the birth of their daughter. 
Patricia. 


09S, ’11PhD—D. B. Steinman, Con- 
sulting Engineering, has just returned to 
New Work-aftersa four months’ trip to 
Austraha, “in<conneetion with the Syd- 
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ney Harbor Bridge. His New York EEE 

ofħce is at 25 Church Street. | 
"18J—The eee Se = laa easels | 

Beulah Coyle an eorge onroe 

White, Jr., took place on Thursday, C l L LIN G SWO RTH 

April 3, in New York City. After the 

first of May, the young couple will be at Qlot. tng TUBES, hings | 


oe at 91 Park Street, Springfield, Pai EAST FORTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK 
ass. 


21, °23S—A note received from W. S. 
Lienhardt, ’20, ’23S, informs the News 
that his classmate, Armando F. Cervi is 
the proud father of a baby boy, born 
March 30. The new son and heir will 
have the same label as his father with a 
“Junior” attached. He is being primed 
for the Class of 1946. 


Sport Suits 
$45 to *65 


Necrology SPAN Four-piece suits in 
J Q X cheviots, tweeds and 
’70—John Bartow Montell, on Febru- | 2.. Y ; 
ary 19, 1924, in Pasadena, California. In i ih Shetlands, with long 
1906 Montell had a serious breakdown f Ey . 
trousers and knicker- 


in health and retired trom the firm of 
F. T. Montell, exporters and importers, | bockers. For town and 
country. 


at 63 Wall Street. The business was 
carried on by his brothers, and Montell . 
moved to California in the hope of re- 
gaining his health. War losses caused 
the firm to dissolve, and for a year after- X 
ward Montell suffered a mental break- .. 
down. Montell had set to music the 
words of Bret Harte’s “The Reveille,” 
which was sold through and for the Red 
Cross in California and other parts of the 
country. The music was described as 
“well worthy of the words” by Horace 
Wadham Nicholl, a well known mu- 
sician and friend ‘of Montell. 
’94— Lambert Suydam, of pneumonia, 
on March 30, 1924, at his residence, 550 


Franklin and Marshall LL AIR 


Academy 


An Endowed School for 
esas Wage 300 carefully selected boys 


Entered a Thousand Boys at INVITES YOUR PERSONAL 


Over Sixty Colleges in the Last 


Twenty-five Years. IN VESTIGATION 


Beautiful Elevated Grounds. 
New Building. Modern 


Sack Suits, Dinner Suits, 
Top Coats, Chesterfields 


and Furnishings. 


of her claim to excellence in 


Equipment. Location Equipment 
All Student Sports and Activ- Instruction School Spirit 
ities. Moderate Terms. Fine Athletics 


School Home. 
A Good School for the Earnest 


‘ Boy Headed Toward College. Separate Lower School 
EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A.M., Pd.D. S seteapes 
Principal JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 


Box C Lancaster, Pa. Box 9 Blairstown, N. J. 
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eee Daph 6 Avenue. New York. Aged 56 


Brighten Up Your Copy! MurpHy’s 
Kartoon Kuts 
Do tHE WORK 

P. C. Murrey, '17 


President 


311 East Hall- 
Columbia University 
New York 


The COLLEGE BOOK STORE 
A. G. SrILER, Proprietor 


STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS 
E AND SOUVENIRS 


Studente Disc 
Prices Guaranteed “the reag pom 


1334 AMSTERDAM AVE, NEAR [20TH STREET 


years. Suydam was a retired banker, 
and a member of one of New York's old- 
est families. He was a member of the 
Holland Society and the Society of 
Colonial Wars. He is survived by his 
wite and a sister. 

’95FA—Elisha Harris Janes, on March 
29, 1924, at his residence, 2519 Sedg- 
wick Avenue, New York City. Aged 50 
years. At the time of his death, Janes 
was Consulting Architect for the City of 
New York, in connection with the erec- 
tion of Public Markets, and was working 
on plans tor a hotel in Washington, 
D. C.; also plans for a sanitarium in 
Connecticut, as well as for a large opera- 
tion to be started by Bloomingdale 
Brothers, of New York. Among those 
buildings for which he was architect are 
the Dorilton Apartments at Broadway 


and 7Ist Street, and the Alimar Apart- 
ments at West End Avenue and 105th 
Street. Janes was a member of Phi 
Gamma Delta and of Xi Graduate 
Chapter. He is survived by his widow 
and three children. 

08, °10L *’10AM—Walter J. Rose, on 
April 2, 1924, in Pasadena, California. 
Rose, who was unmarried, left New 
York two months ago, and moved to 
California in the hope of recovering his 
health. 

"17P&S—Duncan Mactavish Fuller, 
(Ph.B., Yale, 713) of pneumonia, on 
March 15, 1924, in Seattle, Washington. 
Fuller established a practice in Seattle, 
at 233 Cobb Building, two years ago, 
where he remained until the time of his 
death. Before that time he had been 
house surgeon at the Presbyterian and 
Roosevelt Hospitals of New York. 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 
ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 
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BAN™ING 


New York City 
JAMES BROWN, ’83Mines 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
TRAVELERS CREDITS 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


59 Wall Street Telephone, Bowling Green 1660 
CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, JR., ’83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 
Room 6 17 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


New York City 
J. S. LANGTHORN, ’91 Aines 


LANGTHORN & SMITH, INC. 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 
General Building Construction and Alterations 


7 
120 Liberty Street Tel. Rector { 9755 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 
J. PARKE CHANNING, ’83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
61 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


` Altred L. Jaros, Jr., '11S 
New York City Albert L. Baum, ’09, 11S 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39tb Street Telephone Fitz Roy 5395 


New York City 
DANIEL E. MORAN, ’84 Mines 


MORAN, MAURICE & PROCTOR 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Vanderbilt 9538 
9 East 45th Street Vanderbilt 9539 


New York City 
InpuSTRIAL Power PLANTS Fuet Economy 
DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., 1901 
Griggs and Myers 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
347 Fifth Avenue 


Reports, Investigations, Complete Design and 
Specifications, Alterations pe the Production of 
Fuel Economy, Heating, Ventilation, Refrigera 
tion. 


New York City 


D. B. STEINMAN, ’09C.E., ’11Ph.D. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Design and Construction of Bridges and Other 
Structures. Reports. Advisory Service. 


25 Church Street. Telephone Rector 1174 


New York City 


EDWARD S. CLINCH, Jr., 1900E.E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Electrical Heating and Ventilating 
Plumbing Refrigeration 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Fitz Roy 3919 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Inc. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 

River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Pier 
Sheds, Bulkheads, Foundations, Reinforced Con- 
crete Bridges. Caissons—Subaqueous Pipe and 
Cable Laying, Marine Salvaging, Divers and 
Special Dredging. 

Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 5980 


PRINTERS 


WıiLLiaĮ| H. Friepman, 1907S, Treasurer. 


CAREY CRAFT PRESS 


Direct Mail Advertising Campaigns Planned 
and Executed — Catalogues — Publica- 
tions—Broadsides—Booklets—Color 
Reproductions—Display Cutouts 


In New York, Number In Philadelphia, Number 
406-426 W. 31st Street 1420 Chestnut Street 
Tel. Chickering 1000 Tel. Locust 4511-4512 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
WARD R. CLARK, ’16 


LIFE INSURANCE 
“A man who dies leaving his wife without ade- 
quate life insurance doesn’t die; he absconds.” 


Rector 4883 135 Broadway 


New York City 


C. H. ELLARD, ’97 
INSURANCE 
Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 
Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


. William MacRossie, '11 
New York City Allan MacRossie, ‘jr. . “1¢ 


MacRossiE & MacRossiE 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


4 East 46th Street Telephone Vanderbilt 1193 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 
HAROLD BAXTER, ’06E.M., '14LL.B. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
220-221 Fleming Building 
Specializing in Engineering Matters. 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY EICKHOFF, ’75L. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City Vanderbilt 4140, 4141 
WALLACE WHITE, ’73 ’15M.E. 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 
Bar Building 36 West 44th Streets 


New York City 


ALBERT C. NOLTE, ’14E.E. 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
Patent, Trade Mark, Copyright 


and Unfair Competition Practice Exclusively. 
United States and Foreign Countries 


110 East 42nd Street Murray Hill 6522-3 


Atlanta, Ga., and Philadelphia, Penna. 
Max HARRIS WILENSKY 
A.B., LL.B., '14L., ’15A.M. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 


General Practice. Specialties:—Public Utilities, 
Enginecring, Estates, Artists’ Counsellor, 
and all Business Relations. 


40 W. Alabama Street and 366 Ponce De Leon 
Avenue, (mailing address, P. O. Box 172), 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


TESTING LABORATORY 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Testing Laboratories 


Commercial investigations and _ researches 
made in connection with the physical proper- 
ties of structural materials, 
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THE ROAD AHEAD.—The end of the first really 
normal alumni year since the war is rushing upon us 
rapidly. In just two months’ time the curtain will have 
been rung down. We are back again in the channels of 
the usual, and in the opinion of the News, there is no 
better time than right now to plan for the future. The 
fruits of the year just closing will be gathered before 
Commencement; Spring is the time for planting and 
Spring is already here. 

The Decennial of the Federation last fall gave us an 
opportunity to cast up accounts and to figure out where 
we stood after a very hectic decade. We are now about 
to enter upon a long interval of steady routine, unin- 
terrupted by any cataclysmic upheavals such as the one 
which came upon the world in 1914. What do we 
see ahead ? 

Work. 

It is well to be confident and we have reason to be. 
We can approach the future with just pride that the 


foundation built is entirely solid. We have the ground- 
work on which the graduates of this University can erect 
a permanent and lasting memorial to their faith in 
Columbia as an institution. How substantial, how dec- 
erative and how useful this will be depends entirely upon 
tlie former students themselves. In 311 East Hall there 
is now an organization equipped to serve all groups of 
Columbia alumni. It can and does point the way, but 
in the last analysis it is individual and collective alumni 
effort, and that alone, which will count. 


We have seven school alumni associations, each rep- 
resenting one section of Columbia University life. Just 
what are they doing to justify their existence? We don’t 
mean to be pessimistic, but we are somewhat fed-up on 
platitudes expressing “loyalty” and “interest” and similar 
“emotions.” Just how much concrete result is being 
registered by these associations to support the work of 
the departments of Columbia which each represents? 
We think the answer will cause some embarrassment if 
there is a conscientious attempt to make reply. Yet we 
are certain that the graduates of each department are as 
“loyal” as the alumni of any other institution in the land. 
The trouble is we have been so busy with the enormous 
task of erecting machinery in the important period of 
readjustment that we have lost sight of the work itself. 
We have the mechanism,—now the important thing is to 
make it function. 

As a concrete example of what we mean, let us simply 
call a few facts to the attention of the alumni. There 
are nearly 7,000 living former students of Columbia Col- 
lege. About 1,900 of these men are members of the 
College Alumni Association and membership in this asso- 
ciation is supposed to be the most practical method of 
keeping in touch with the College and learning about 
what is going on in the College. The loyal 1,900—what 
are they doing? It is not fair to impose on them the 
necessity for carrying their laggard brothers, yet that 
is what they are associated together for, and what form 
has their interest)taken?>\It.s undoubtedly true that the 
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College has been making wonderful strides in recent 
years. What part have the alumni had in it, and how 
much do they know of it? 

Columbia College is fortunate in being one of the few 
real intellectual centers for the youth of the country. 
How widely is this fact appreciated by the graduates of 
the institution? Why not start with that, the chief glory 
and certainly the ambition of any educational organiza- 
tion. Take it for what it is worth. Besides mental 
training the students have plenty of opportunity to enjoy 
extra-curricular activities as comprehensive as any that 
could be developed in an urban institution of the size 
of our College, and the all-around record they make in 
academic and non-academic undertakings 1s far above 
the average. Why not take pride in that fact and recog- 
nize all elements in the situation? We have plenty to be 
proud of, even though there is plenty more to do. But 
why not give credit where credit is due? There is 
enough ammunition on Morningside Heights to keep the 
College alumni army firing throughout many a campaign. 
The report of the Plan and Scope Committee of the 
College Alumni Association Standing Committee in this 
week’s News indicates that this fact 1s realized and that 
this association at least realizes that it has definite work 
ahead. 

We must commend our Law graduates for making 
mast notable efforts to bring former students of the 
Law School to a realization of the School’s need for 
their support. Yet there is a great deal that must be 
done before even that record is what it should be. Ap- 
proximately 5,000 men have been students in the Law 
School and about two-fifths are now members of the 
Iaw School Alumni Association. We consider this a 
low figure. We are entirely familiar with the age old 
argument that in a professional school the student re- 
tains his interest in his undergraduate college and does 
not translate his feeling of “loyalty” for the professional 
school into the same medium of alumni exchange. That 
may be true, but if that 1s the case we are firmly con- 
vinced that the alumni associations of all our graduate 
schools—at Columbia and at every other university—are 
going at their problems with their eyes closed. These 
men registered in the professional schools because they 
beleved in them. There is the original point of contact. 
No matter how tenuous, it must exist, and it is the job 
of the alumni association to start with that as a basis 
and build on it. It will take time, but everything worth 
while does. We believe the Law Association realizes 
this and is attacking its problems in the right way. It 
has a long rough road ahead of it, just the same, but 
to our knowledge it 1s far ahead of any other organiza- 
tion of its kind in the country right now. 


The Engineering Schools at Columbia have been going 
through a transition period the results of which can not 
be foreseen. The alumni of these schools have been 
proud of their “interest,” and the “loyalty” of graduates 
of the “old School of Mines” has been traditional in 


Columbia alumni affairs for fifty years. We do not mean 
to cast any reflections on that proud record, but we do 
believe that of upwards of 3,300 former students of 
the engineering department more than 917—the enroll- 
ment in that alumni association last year—should be 
members, or rumor will have to take the place of simple 
fact when “loyalty” is discussed. What is the trend of 
engineering education? Our schools are now on a grad- 
uate basis, and many alumni, of the older as well as 
of the younger generations, are unfamiliar with the 
entire situation. It is safe to assume that never in the 
history of the Engineering Schools has it been more 
advisable for the entire body of graduates to familiarize 
themselves with the situation throughout the country 
and at the University. But the divided opinion of ap- 
proximately one quarter of the number of former stu- 
dents on any question will not carry the influence that 
a heavy majority could. Yet membership in the Alumni 
Association is supposed to be the first evidence of 
interest. 


\We hesitate to quote figures for the Graduate and 
Medical Schools Association. Each of these organiza- 
tions has approximately forty-five hundred men to draw 
upon and the membership is approximately 150 and 350 
respectively. 

The Graduate Schools Association represents more 
than any other organization of Columbia alumni the 
University idea. The graduate faculties enroll each year 
men and women from all over the world, and they go 
back to hundreds of colleges and universities in this and 
other countries, enter professions and engage in business 
careers. No alumni can possibly support the university 
idea, or the educational ideal, as fittingly as this group. 
Yet of the hundreds that are now annually getting their 
final educational touches at Columbia, less than two 
hundred are kept directly in touch with current univer- 
sity work. Yet membership in the Alumni Association 
is supposed to be the first evidence of interest. 


—_e 


For some years the University has been engaged in a 
project to erect in New York a Medical Center which 
will be a monumental achievement in the history of medi- 
cine in America. To further the work, the support of 
everyone who can help even in the most indirect way is 
necessary. Certainly, the graduates of the College of 
Vhysicians and Surgeons should be to the fore in this 
enterprise. Yet we find less than ten per cent. of the 
former students of the College in the membership of the 
Ajumni Association, and this membership is supposed to 
be the first step toward evidence of interest. 


The Architects and the School of Business Associa- 
tions have a very small number to draw upon and they 
have perhaps the best records of all, yet their records 
ere far too small. 

At Columbia we are too prone to call for a show of 
hands in preference to a show of heads, nor does the 
question of graduate intérest revolye solely around mem- 
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bership in School Alumni Associations. But we do con- 
tend that this is one criterion or method of measuring in- 
terest. If alumni are not sufficiently in touch with what 
is going on at the institution from which they have been 
graduated to retain membership in the organization of 
graduates whose reason for existence presumably is to 
preserve and intensify that interest, it is safe to assume 
that they will not have the interest awakened without 
some such manifestation. And the fact that these mem- 
bership figures have remained practically the same for 
many years (except for the Law Association) indicates 
that little is being done, either to awaken interest or to 
scek out reasons why. the situation is not more likely 
recognized. If the officers of our Alumni Associations 
will not seek out causes, who will? It is like the situation 
among our Local Clubs. If the members of our Local 
Clubs do not concern themselves in their own problems, 
who will? 

The Federation has been attempting to keep the ball 
ro!ling whereas its primary purpose is something entirely 
different. It is ready to assist every Columbia alumni 
organization and it has and will continue to make sug- 
gestions, but it is not responsible for the elaboration of 
a series of programs for the Alumni Associations, pri- 


marily a task for each one of them individually. While 
war conditions were with us and stabilization was 
awaited all over the world, it was perfectly natural for 
the central alumni machine to keep all the fires burning 
as best it could. That condition has now passed. Each 
organization should face its responsibility squarely and 
made definite attempts to justify its existence. 


SENTIMENT AND FUNDS.—“Several weeks ago 
the Bulletin remarked upon the early response to the 
appeal for subscriptions to the rebuilding of the Louvain 
University Library as a striking instance of the quick- 
ness of the Harvard public to recognize an appeal to 
sentiment. Since that time the pages and pages in suc- 
cessive issues of the Bulletin containing the names of 
subscribers to the Louvain fund have testified with in- 
creasing force to the same effect. What the whole 
phenomenon reveals more clearly than anything else is 
that, in spite of all the repeated assertions that Americans 
are so sick and tired of the War that they shun every- 
thing which recalls it, the very opposite is true. If it 
is recalled to them—and surely Americans and Harvard 
men are not contradictory terms—in a manner which 
truly touches their sentiment, their response is immediate 
and hearty.” —Harvard Alumni Bulletin, March 20, 1924. 


Jobs for College Men 


By Nicholas McD. McKnight, '21, Secretary of Appointments 


So many articles have appeared in the 
magazines and newspapers during the past 
year about the various ways that students 
find of supporting themselves that it is be- 
ginning to appear that the habits and char- 
acteristics of the college man or woman 
in his more industrious moods have sup- 
planted in popular interest the South Sea 
Island fad. No more does the magazine 
reader accompany the crew of the Kawa 
through the White Shadows and Mystic 
Isles, crying Noa! Noa! to the citizens of 
Pago Pago and Papecte. He follows, in- 
stead, the irrepressible student on his morn- 
ing paper route, helping him shake down 
the furnaces and milk the cows as he goes, 
accompanies him as he plasters a few rooms 
before breakfast, picks up the falling sil- 
verware as he earns that breakfast in the 
Commons, not forgetting to sell two maga- 
zine subscriptions and a set of Balzac to 
each guest on whom he waits, and rushes 
off to his morning lectures for a much 
needed rest before the afternoon, when he 
avill complete his daily task at the pastime 
of “earning his way through college.” 

It is quite evident that the lure of the 
tropical isles has passed. What devotee of 
the Saturday Evening Post would not for- 
sake Fred O’Brien in the midst of his morn- 
ing swim with the sharks of Tahiti for an 
evening with Bill Brawn, all-American 
tackle, hard at work in his pants-pressing 
establishment, behind his soda fountain, or 


checking pies in his all-night bakery? 
Moonlit evenings, native guitars, sarongs 
and grass skirts lose their fascination when 
Student Board Chairmen start out to earn 
their tuition. Brown-eyed Polynesians are 
simply a drug on the market, and the read- 
ers cry for more students, earning their 
living at more absurd jobs, and more of 
them. 

The Appointments Office at Columbia, 
established well over ten years ago, has 
been functioning continuously ever since as 
a clearing house for jobs and job-seekers. 
Giving service at no cost to men and 
women, graduates and undergraduates, it 
has extended its scope and increased its 
effectiveness yearly, until for the academic 
year, 1922-1923, it showed a total of jobs 
filled of over 2,500. During its twelve 
years of existence the Office has built up, 
through the enterprise of those in charge, 
the cooperation of the various University 
Departments, and a high standard of work 
among the students, a large satisfied clien- 
tele of employers, which is a distinct asset 
to the student who comes to New York 
with the determination of working his way 
through Columbia. 

Yes, the Office fills all those jobs which 
so intrigue the seekers after the unusual. 
Its registrants usher at the Broadway pic- 
ture palaces, work as night clerks in the 
hotels, sell blood at hospitals, one or two 
find irregular employment as artists’ mod? 


els, and literally hundreds wait on table, do 
stenographic work and ushering. Last year 
saw a Columbia chorus on Broadway. Tu- 
tering furnishes many men and women 
graduate students with both money and 
valuable experience. The demands for 
tutoring before the College entrance ex- 
aminations each year shows the Office staff 
pretty clearly the defects in some of our 
Eastern prep schools. 

Many men of musical tastes are delighted 
at the opportunity to usher at the down- 
town concerts. One member of the faculty 
thought the opportunity too good to be 
missed and joined the ushering corps. From 
elevator operators to traveling tutors in 
Europe, we have them all, but, though the 
opportunities increase, so do the students, 
and the Office constantly finds itself with 
more and more men and women seeking 
employment. 

Generally speaking, the Appointments 
Office has concentrated in the past on part- 
time work for students. This is as it 
should be. Obviously the first way in which 
the Office can help a self-supporting stu- 
dent is to find him work to do which will 
pay his expenses while he is taking his 
courses. The students on file in the Ap- 
pointments Office include some of the most 
valuable members of the undergraduate and 
graduate student body, men and women of 
high intelligence and scholastic standing, to 
whom aUniversity training will be of more 
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than average benefit. Certainly in provid- 
ing assistance for students of this type, and 
more and more each year, the Office is jus- 
tifying its existence. 

Coming to the question of employment 
for graduates, we approach a topic which 
will be of special interest to alumni. They 
want to know who the young graduates 
are, what they are doing, and most of all 
in what direction their tastes incline. As 
employers, they must wonder what becomes 
oi this never-ending supply of young busi- 
ness and professional men, well trained in 
their lines, averaging high in intelligence 
and seriousness of purpose. To what lines 
of business do they incline, what firms get 
them, how do they form their connections, 
are they modest in their demands, are they 
looking for jobs or accepting positions? 
Most pertinent of all, assuming the young 
college graduate of today is desirable as 
an addition to the average business or pro- 
fessional organization, how can the pro- 
spective employer get in touch with those 
members of the graduating classes who he 
feels would be adapted to his business ? 

The Appointments Office work with 
graduates in full-time jobs resolves itself 
pretty definitely into three categories, the 
placing of instructors and professors in 
various colleges throughout the country; 
the placing of technically and professionally 
trained men; and the placing of College 
and School of Business graduates in the 
general commercial field. 

For a number of years, the Office has 
maintained files containing records and rec- 
ommendations of a great many of the men 
and women who, having taken graduate 


2264 subscriptions to date 


work at Columbia, are planning to take up 
college and university teaching as their 
life-work. Smaller colleges throughout the 
country are in the habit of calling on Co- 
lumbia to fill vacancies in their staffs. On 
receipt of a call for an instructor or pro- 
fessor, the Appointments Office records are 
sifted for qualifying candidates. Their 
names are then usually submitted to the 
representative of the Department in which 
they have been working for his recommen- 
dations as to those candidates best qualified 
for the particular call. Their confidential 
records are then forwarded to the applying 
college or university. 

Very much the same procedure is fol- 
lowed in making recommendations for men 
to fill such technical positions as engineers, 
statisticians, architects, etc. 

In handling the applications for tech- 
nically trained men the Office feels that 
it is the privilege and even duty of the 
instructor to designate suitable candidates 
for the position open. In all cases, there- 
fore, where the call is for technical men, 
the Departmental Head is called upon to 
make his recommendation, and the men 
whom he selects are referred to the em- 
ployer. The heads of the various Depart- 
ments show the greatest willingness to co- 
operate, so that the Office is able to make 
most satisfactory recommendations. 

Since 1922, the Office has co-operated 
with the Law Clerkship Committee and the 
Alumni Association of the Law School in 
placing men with law firms after gradua- 
tion. A notable and satisfied clientele is 
being built up, which within a few years 
will be a distinct asset in the cyes of a man 
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contemplating work in the Columbia Law 
School. 

It is with the graduating classes from 
the College and the School of Business 
that the Office has the greatest work. A 
large majority of the students in the other 
professional schools are looking towards 
definite positions at the time they take up 
their courses of training. The reverse is 
true among the College and Business grad- 
uates. Practically all have more or less 
definite ideas as to the kind of work they 
would enjoy, but how to get into it is the 
problem. It is not that they are less de- 
sirable to employers than the technically 
trained men, but the business man is accus- 
tomed to take his men as he needs them 
without looking to the future. It is the 
function of the Appointments Office to in- 
troduce the Columbia man to the employer 
ir business, point out his good qualities, the 
advantages of his training, and educate the 
employer to look to Columbia as a source 
of man supply. What kind of men do we 
have at Columbia? 

Their undergraduate atmosphere and 
training you know. These phases have to 
be described to the non-Columbia employer, 
but our own alumni are most interested in 
the type of man and his mental attitude 
toward work. 

Toward what lines of business do they 
incline? A comprehensive question, but one 
that can be easily answered. All kinds. 
Some men come to the Office with the defi- 
nite desire to go into the bond business, 
sume into banking, some into steel, cottons, 
woolens, tobacco, oil. The majority do not 
draw such fine distinctions, but have ana- 
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Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 
No. of 


Class Representative — Subscribers 
| 1 | eee oe Re en Frederick P. Benedict .......... 60 
UO 22. att enue ads ak 4 W. Leo Johnson .............. 58 
a AE E ame ere ia eee John D- Craven’ évesscseuscn es 50 
FOI) oc dy os ae oe eric Walter Neale ..............0.. 50 
1917 Law odcc veces Benjamin H. Bartholow ........ 44 
LOZ Se 2 ao be Re, EEN J. Stuart Blundell .............. 37 
1902 P&S ........ ...Frederick T. van Beuren, Jr.... 37 
VOUS: a oes oo eek ees W. Kenneth Watkins .......... 31 
1896 P&S Gees og ead ets W. J. Mersereau ............20. 31 
IOUS: op E ee tank aan Edward McGarvey ............ 31 
TOUS gcd pede turit KEE Jobn Hanrahan ......esesessse. 31 
Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 

Amount 
Class Representative Subscribed 
VOU. cote Arsen yeast John G. Neeser ............0.8. $813 
LOG ditt eae ies aes H. F. Nordeman .............. 773 
1894 Law ........... Frank A. Dillingham ......... 700 
SOA 5 te Stes EEE TSN Archibald Douglas ............ 561 
TOF Boy hase cones John J. Bellman ............... 505 
1884 Mines ......... Abram S. Post .....cccc. cece 505 
1895 Mines ......... A. erry Post ceseie 055 wanes 438 
1890 Mines ......... Charles H. Hart. ancadeiwiex ease 425 
1896 Law -scs%s en e504 Henry A. Uterhart osx cancviess 420 
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1917 Law............ Benjamin H. Bartholow......... 2 
BA E T EE E anteaters John D. Craven................ 50 
VOVD oie Ae ae Walter Neale ..............20.. 50 
1902 PA Seriar Frederick T. van Beuren, Jr..... 38 
L ea ee EET J. Stuart Blundell... ............ 37 
1896 P&S........... W. J. Mersereau.............05: 33 
1905 Law............ James E. Finegan............... 32 
Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 

Amount 
Class Representative Subscribed 
ISOT easda re Ges John G. Neeser... ...... 0. eee $813 
DoS E Gare a ate, . F. Nordeman ............0.. 773 
1804. Law........... Frank A. Dillingham........... 700 
DO oles is Sule am the Sods Archibald Douglas ............. 596 
TROJ wales Vite enu eines John J. Bellman... ............. 505 
1884 Mines.......... ADrant Se POStis sake sae Bee 505 
1895 Mines.......... A. Terry POSt: icine osc hoes 438 
1890 Mines.......... Charles: H. Hart... <<a0shcsenaas 425 
1896 Law sacs yecacads Henry A. Uterhart ............. 420 
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pee ther capapu ites fa goiera Way: To Help Rebuild the Louvain Library 

Some want selling, be it insurance, auto- 

mobiles, real estate, or any one of a hun- The present status of the Columbia Fund S. Fosdick Jones, ’02P&S, 

dred forms of merchandise. They have i aid of the rebuilding of the Library of Susan A, Kachline, '98 T. C., 

“sold” themselves on their selling ability. Louvain University is as follows: Laena R. Kahn, ’21B., 

Others are looking toward office work. A Undergraduate contributions.... $3,099.66 Mary E. Kecffe, ’20 T. C., 

certain number want accounting or statis- Previously acknowledged in the E. B. Kent, ’01, 

tics. Others, of a mechanical turn of mind, NEWS: ariede 5,622.25 Richard Lahey, ‘87 Mines, 

but without technical training, are anxious Received by the Columbia Alum- Duncan M. Lasher, '11, 

to enter one of the student courses given ni Louvain Committee, from Claud F. Lester, ‘08AM, 

by some of the larger manufacturers. Some March 31-April 1 ........... 23.60 Mary Hillas Lithgow, ’13B., 

want to teach, some to write. In other —§—— LeRoy Lockwood, ’13S, 

words, practically all are fully decided as Total suren a eai $9,545.51 Elsie Grant Lundquist, '11 S. S., 

to what appeals to them, but will take it up The contributors whose gifts make up Catherine C. Madigan, ’17B., 

from any one of a dozen different angles. the $823.69 acknowledged above were: Gaston L. Malecot, '14AM, 
What firms get them? An easy ques- Dexter D. Ashley, Jr.. ‘20, Helen E. Manning, '16 T. C., 

tion. The ones that make the effort. More Helen C. Ashley, '20B., Ruth B. Manser, ’14B., 

particularly the firms that have already Homer C. Ashley, ’19, Brander Matthews, 71, 

tried men of this type and want more. Wm. Seaman Bainbridge, ‘93P&S, Charles W. McClumphia, °18, 
How do they form their connections? Rose A. Baird, ‘11T.C., Arthur F. McEvoy, 717, 

More or less hit-or-miss. Mutual ac- Norma I. Bake, '21 Summer S., Mary Mills McLeod, ’19 T. C., 

quaintances, friends among the Alumni, Meyer Barnert, ‘04S., Raymond J. McPhee, ‘05L, “In Memo- 


family connections, and, to an increasing 
extent, the Appointments Office. 

Are they modest in their demands? Ex- 
cessively so. The average man looking for 
employment, after finishing his academic 
course, seldom asks or expects more than is 
necessary for him to live. He is not look- 
ing for a large salary, but rather for a 
connection with a good firm. He is self- 
confident enough to be fairly sure of suc- 
ceeding, and wants only that his opportu- 
nities for success be unlimited. He has 
learned to live simply during his four years 
in college and will continue to do so. 

He is afraid of commission work. The 
world seems pretty grim to him, and he 
knows that the bills must be paid. Give 
hm a minimum salary, and work on com- 
mission appeals to him. And nine times 
cut of ten he will make such a success at 
it that he will laugh at his former fear. 

Are they looking for jobs or accepting 
positions? In other words, do they feel 
that they are conferring favors on their 
employers? Far from it. Careful they are 
in selecting the firms to which they apply 
for work, but only because they want to 
be proud of their connections. No one 
realizes the value of a job more than the 
man who is looking for one. His Fresh- 
man feelings are recalled vividly. A few 
weeks before he was an important member 
of the undergraduate body, sure of his po- 
sition in life, one of the leaders. Now he 
is one of the most unimportant members of 
the great Freshman class in the college of 
the business world. More and more, he 
realizes that “Commencement” was the cor- 
rect term after all. 

With this type of men as material, the 
scope of the Appointments Office's work is 
extending rapidly. Business and profes- 
sional men are interested in our graduating 
classes, and welcome the opportunity which 
the Appointments Office offers to establish 
contacts with them. It seems only a matter 
of time before this phase of the Office's 
service will take equal rank with the work 
in part time employment for students. 


Claude S. Beckwith, ’95, 

Jane Bellows, ‘22 T.C., 

Frances C. Berkeley, ‘02B., 
Edwin S. Berry, ‘05S., 
Frances C. Blakeman, ‘'21S.S., 
Susan C. Blauvelt, Summer S., 
Ray M. Bonsib, 7135S, 

George D. Cabot, ‘03S, 

Robert E. Chaplin, 

Edwin P. Clark, ’80Mines, 
Alice M. Clarkson, Summer S., 
T. A. Clay, ‘03P&S, 

Richard R. Conant, '20, 

Henry E. Crampton, ‘93, 

F. deL. Cunningham, ’20L, 

M. W. Deputz, 

Harry A. Dodge, ‘09S, 

Henry S. Doty, ‘05S, 

Mrs. H. Norton DuBois, Jr., ‘15T.C., 
Isabel A. Ennis, 

Frances I. Farley, T. C. 

J. K. Finch, ‘06S, 

Harry Harkness Flagler, ‘94, 
Pier L. Focardi, ‘01S, 

Clyde S. Ford, 94P&S, 
Mortimer J. Fox, '95Mines, 
Louise Stetson Fuller, ’05AM, 
Edward H. Gardner, ‘0O8AM, 
Mary A. Garvin, ‘20 Summer S., 
Louis Gottschall, °96, 

Colba F. Gucker, "17AM, 

Alta M. Hale, ‘21 Summer S., 
Bessie M. Harris, ’24 T. C., 
Ralph Clymer Hawkins, 719, 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, ‘04, 
Frances M. Hedden, ‘20 T. C., 
Job E. Hedges, ‘86L, 

Julia E. Hershyer, ’21 Summer S., 
David S. Herzog, °10S, 

Emma C. Iless, ‘20 T. C., 
Marjorie Hillas, ’15B., 

G. M. Hollandsworth, ’24 T. C., 
Robert C. Hull, ‘00, 

Christine P. Ingram, °19 T. C., 
Lora D. Jahn, ‘14 T. C., 

Eliza Jones, 94B., 

Lenore Jones, ‘23 T. C., 
Margaret M. Jones, ’11 T. C., 
Nellie L. Jones, Summer S., 


riam,” 
Ella Mead, ’07 Summer S., 
Albert E. Meder, Jr., °22, 
J. Grace Merry, 
Henry M. Minton, ‘20, 
Alberta Montgomery, ‘15 T. C., 
Margaret D. Moore, ’22 T.C., 
W. Carr Morrow, ‘06L, 
Sarah M. Mott, '22 T. C., 
W. S. Mozier, 
Laura A. Munson, ’23 T. C., 
Eugene Noyes, ’l0, 
Frank L. Oktavec, ‘22 T. C., 
Bernice Olcott, °23 T. C., 
Maude L. Pettigrew, ‘21 Summer S., 
Wm. R. Phelps, °17, 
J. E. V. Pierson, ‘07, 
Helen Dooner Reed, 
Horatio R. Reed, '94Mines, 
Elsa Rehmann, ‘O8B., 
Wiliam Remsen, °10, 
Stanley H. Renton, ’09, 
F. B. F. Rhodes, '74Mines, 
Ethel E. Rockwell, 
Alfred H. Rockwood, 
Frank D. Rowe, 20 Summer S, 
Ida Rudolf, '22 Summer S, 
Frederick L. Rupp, ‘05S, 
Howard A. Scholle, ‘2L, 
Fred C. Shotwell, 21AM, 
S. Elizabeth Schouler, 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, ’79, 
Mabel H. Smith, 
Myra B. Spatard, ’06, 
Edna I. Sparkman, '17 T. C., 
Mildred Farmer Stahl, ‘05B., 
Bessie C. Stern, T. C., 
Alfred D. Swahn, ’22, 
Bertha M. Taber, Summer S., 
Frederica P. Tepper, 
Christine Thornbury, 
Sam G. Tibhals, '84Mines, 
Henry N. Tifft, ’76L, 
Oswald W. Uhl, 791, 
William A. Valentine, ’75P&S, 
James A. Vaughan, ’14L, 
James F. Walker, ’17, 
Hattie L.. Wegener, 49B., 
A. C. Whyte, ‘21ICT. C, 
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Introducing Some of the Leading Members of the 


Class of 1924, Columbia College 


————_—_©—___~ 


THOMAS W. CHRYSTIE 


Member Student Board; Presi- 

dent of Class in Junior Year; 

Permanent Class President; 
Crew (1), (2), (3), (4). 


WALTER KOPPISCH ROBERT F. MOORE 


Member Student Board; Foot- 
ball (1), (2), (3), (4), Captain 
(3), (4); Track (2), (3), (4), 

Captain (4). (3), (4) 


MORRIS W. WATKINS 


Member Student Board; Class 

President Freshman year; Glee 

Club (1), (2), (3), (4), Leader 

(3), (4); joint composer 

“Roar, Lion, Roar”; Varsity 
how. 


DIXON GRISWOLD 


Member Student Board; Crew 
(1, (2), (3), (4). 


EUGENE C. BENNETT 


Member Student Board; Man- 
ager, 1923-24 Basketball Team. 


Member Student Board; Track 
(1), (2), (3), (4); Cross Coun- 
try (1), or (3), (4), Captain 


FERRIS BOOTH 


Chairman Student Board; Man- 
ager of Crew. 


FRANK S. HOGAN 
Senior President; Football Let- 
ter man; Managing Editor, 1924 

Columbian, 


WILLIAM H. FERRIS 


Crew (2), (3), (4), Captain 
(4); Football Letter man; Presi- 24; King’s Crown Board of 


ALFRED D. WALLING 
Editor-in-Chief, Spectator, 1923- 


GEORGE F. C. BOOSS 
Editor-in-Chief, 1924 Columbian 


dent Varsity “C”? Club. Governors. 


DAVID CORT 
Editor-in-Chief, Jester, 1923-24; 
King’s Crown Board of 
Governors. 
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College Alumni Association Committee Takes Stock and Outlines 
Plans for Future Development 


A comprehensive scheme by which the 
College Alumni Association may be kept 
in closer active touch with University af- 
fairs and student activities and the fin- 
ances of the Association made adequate 
enough to give an annual subscription to 
the ALUMNI News to all members, has 
been submitted to the Association of the 
Alumni of Columbia College by the “Plan 
and Scope Committee.” This special com- 
mittee was appointed some time ago to 
study the problems of the Association, and 
to offer recommendations for increasing 
the effectiveness of the work of the or- 
ganization. 

Rogers H. Bacon, ‘96, is chairman of 
the committee, and the other members are 
Louis D. Ray, ’82; Harold A. Content, 
08, ’11L, and John D. Kennedy, °19. John 
Vernou Bouvier, Jr., ’86, ’88L, serves in 
an advisory capacity. 

There was also included in the recom- 
mendations the substitution of an annual 
Fall subscription dinner for the Fall re- 
union meeting, which hitherto has been 
held yearly at a great expense to the Asso- 
ciation. : 

The organization meeting of the Plan 
and Scope Committee was held on March 
20, 1924, to which the officers and chair- 
men of the various sub-committee of the 
College Association were invited to attend 
as “amicus curiæ.” These included H. 
Starr Giddings, '00, chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee; W. H. Dannat Pell, ’09, 
"11L, treasurer of the Association; Ward 
Melville, 09, secretary; A. O. Eimer, ’06, 
chairman of the committee on class or- 
ganizations; Frank D. Fackenthal, ’06, 
chairman of the School Boy Committee, 
and George W. Jaques, ’08, Chairman of 
the membership committee. Chester W. 
Cuthell, ’05, ’07L, the president, was un- 
able to attend. 

A very full discussion developed the fol- 
lowing facts, which are taken from the 
Committee's recommendation: 

“That the Charter of the Association 
states: 

“Sec. 2. The object of this corporation 
shall be to perpetuate the friendships and 
relations arising during the course of study 
in Columbia College, to promote the true 
interests, influence and ethciency of Co- 
lumbia College as an institution of sound 
learning and practical education, and with 
these objects to establish lectureships, to 
have meetings of the members of said cor- 
poration for social and literary purposes 
and tor the management of its business.’ 

“That the Association has never brought 
home to its members nor to the general 
body of Alumni on whom it must draw to 
increase its membership, that it has any 
real function other than that of continuing 
college friendships and promoting good 
fellowship. , , 

“That at various times in the past it has 
made its influence felt in College and Ath- 
letic matters, sufficiently important to at- 
tract general though temporary Alumni in- 


terest, but has never made a point of keep- 
ing constantly in touch with the ordinary 
course of student extra-curricular activity 
so as to inform the Alumni body of cam- 
pus affairs, arouse its interest and enlist 
its support. 

“That the public press disseminates news 
of athletic events in which Columbia teams 
participate, but gives no such prominent 
space to other student activities of equal 
Importance in developing the all round col- 
lege man, nor to the good work being done 
by the Student Board in arousing student 
interest and participation in every matter 
tending to advance the best interests of 
the College as an institution of practical 
education, 

“That the musical clubs, the Varsity 
Show, the publications, the debating clubs, 
the Student Board, as well as all the ath- 
letic teams, deal with features that inter- 
ested many Alumni while undergraduates 
and would continue to interest, if news of 
their progress were kept before them, and 
matters incidental to the selection and 
training of our teams and crews, if prop- 
erly brought to the attention of the Alumni 
body, would not only stimulate interest in 
their public performances but might also 
serve to account for the quality of those 
performances when they seem open to 
criticism. 

“That the recent service performed by 


the Association in the matter of finding. 


part time work for deserving students is 
but an instance of what it is in a position 
to do, when its energies are directed in 
a particular direction. 

“And in conclusion 

“That there exists, ready made, a great 
opportunity for this Association to prove 
to the student body, that it is back of all 
worth while Campus activities, by keep- 
ing news of those activities constantly be- 
fore its members. Such a policy, actively 
pursued, will result in an increase of 
Alumni interest and support and will pre- 
sent a real as well as a sentimental incen- 
tive for accepting and retaining member- 
ship in the Association. 

“As to the method of reducing this 
policy to a working basis and making it 
work, it was plain to all that an efficient 
publicity department is essential. Two 
mediums of publicity now exist—Spectator 
and the Atumnr News. It was brought 
out that the Association membership at 
the close of the fiscal year 1923 was 1.941, 
including 204 life and 9 honorary members 
who pay no dues, of whom about 700 
were subscribers to the News. Other 
School Associations include a subscription 
to the News as one of the perquisites of 
membership, but the College Association, 
after conference with the Federation. 
found it was impossible to pay the $2.00 
actual cost of annual subscription on the 


TRIANGULAR REGATTA, 
TOMORROW— MAY 3 
Y ALE-PENNSYLVANIA-COLUMBIA 


On the Housatonic River, Derby, Conn. 


N.B. An Alumni Special is scheduled 
to take New York graduates of the 
three Universities to the races. Details 
may be had from the Columbia Univer- 
sity Club, 4 West Forty-third Street 
(Telephone Longacre 8200), or from 
the Athletic Association's office, East 
Hall (Telephone Morningside 1400). 


present schedule of dues and cost of oper- 
ation. 

“This led to a general discussion on 
finances which may be summarized as fol- 
lows, using the Treasurer's report to the 
annual meeting of 1923 as a basis. Dues 
for the first five years out of college are 
2.00 paid by about 650 men, and the bal- 
ance of about 1,100 pay $5.00. The an- 
nual poll tax to the Federation for the 
privilege of voting for Alumni Trustees 
is $1.00 per member. All members are 
entitled to a free ticket for Commencement 
Day lunch, for which the Association pays 
cost to the Federation $1.25 per ticket. 
The cost of entertaining the members dur- 
ing 1923 was—Spring reunion $496.97, 
luncheons $449.00, Annual Meeting $6076.70, 
and Alumni Day $304.86, a total of $1,- 
927.53. Total expenses for the year, in- 
cluding poll tax of $1,608.00. School 
Boy Committee of $1,070.00, to the Fed- 
eration for handling notices, bills, collec- 
tion of dues, etc. $500.00, printing an an- 
nual report, incidentals and the entertain- 
ment cost of $1,927.53, were $6,010.81. 
Only $5,171.00 was received from dues, as 
many members were and continue to be in 
arrears, leaving a deficit of $839.81 paid out 
ot a balance carried over. The Treasurer 
pointed out that Alumni Day of 1924 only 
cost $71.50 as against $304.86 for 1923, 
that the spread after the Spring Reunion 
for this year had been omitted, a saving of 
275.00, and that no annual report 1s to 
be printed, showing a saving on those 
items, but the Annual Meeting of 1924 
cost more than that of 1923. 

“Tt seemed to be the consensus of opin- 
ion that it was more important for Alumni 
to be kept in touch with Alumni and stu- 
dent affairs than to give then Commence- 
ment Day luncheon free, and that for the 
Annual Meeting and Fall Reunion it would 
be advisable to substitute a big dinner and 
charge for it, than to spend a large sum 
of money on the stereotyped form of en- 
tertainment hitherto provided, and which 
never has seemed to draw a very big crowd 
nor to create such enthusiasm as natur- 
ally draws new members. The Spring Re- 
union on the Campus, with the annual 
class singing contest was unanimously de- 
cided to be worth continuing. It was 
pointed out that a well worked up and 
carefully managed Fall dinner could be 
made to attract more people than the usual 
reunion and would probably pay or nearly 
pay for itself and save for the Treasury 
all or a substantial portion of the money 
usually spent at that time.” 


[The suggestion was made that 1f the 
Association would use its influence to pro- 
mote interest in student activities, such as 
support ot the Glee Club concerts, Var- 
sity Shows, etc., not necessarily by finan- 
cial underwritings, but by stimulating 
Alumni attendance, some arrangement 
might be worked out by which the College 
Association would be freed of the expense 
of the School Boy Committee work.] 


“Summing up all these suggestions, the 
saving by elimination of unremunerative 
entertainment and the School Boy appro- 
priation, again using the figures of 1923, 
would amount in round numbers to about 
$2,500.00, a sum which would provide 1,- 
250 subscriptions to the ALUMNI News 
at the cost rate of $2.00. It would cost 
$1,400.00 more to distribute the News to 
the entire membership of 1941. But the 
fact, that( meénibership did carry the sub- 
scription, and that the News itself would 
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carry items of special interest to College 
ALUMNI would make an excellent talking 
point for a committee to increase mem- 
bership. Nevertheless, on the present $2.00 
dues of junior members with $2.00 for 
the News and $1.00 for poll tax, every 
junior membership would mean a dead loss 
to the Association of $1.00 and the $5.00 
membership would have to be so increased 
as to carry its own subscription and con- 
tribute $1.00 to every junior. On the 
other hand, $3.00 dues to juniors would 
give them the News, whose regular sub- 
scription rate 1s $3.00, plus the other ad- 
vantages of membership in the Associa- 
tion, 

“As a result of the conference, the fol- 
lowing Summary of Plan and Scope is 
submitted: 

“Under the head of Scope— 

“That the Association has the nucleus 
of members and the object of membership 
to impel it towards a closer association 
with student affairs both curricular and 
extra-curricular. 

“That through such contact its officers 
and committees may become and keep in- 
formed as to the progress of the College 
and the interests of the students, and com- 
petent to disseminate that information to 
the whole body of Alumni, so that all 
Columbia College men may continue their 
interest in its affairs. 

“Under the head of Plan— 

“That an active publicity department be 
organized to inform the members of the 
adoption of a concrete plan for future use- 
fulness, to keep them informed as to its 
progress and as to the progress of such 
campus activities as will be of interest to 
them and of service to the student body. 
The ALUMNI News is an existing medium 
for such publicity. 

“That the finances of the Association 
be carefully studied, with a view to giving 
an annual subscription for the ALUMNI 
News to all its members, if possible, with- 
out raising dues, but if necessary by in- 
creasing the dues of junior members from 
$2.00 to $3.00. 

“That instead of the annual Fall Re- 
union being held as a free entertainment 
that a dinner be organized at which every- 
one shall pay for his own ticket; and 

“That the Standing Committee, if it 
accepts the conclusions of this meeting, 
shall, by appropriate action, establish them 
as the pohcy of the Association and, by 
the appointment of Committees or through 
those already in existence, see to it that 
the Association shall hereafter function 
more closely along the lines of all the ob- 
jects expressed in its Charter to the end 
that it shall become a real factor in the 
progress and welfare of Columbia Col- 
lege.” 


Added Features for Spring Reunion 

The merry Japanese lanterns and the 
famous Harry Norris flood lights will not 
be the only illumination for the Spring 
Reunion of the Association of the Alumni 
of Columbia College to take place on the 
Campus May 14, at 8:30 p. m. President 
Butler has consulted his calendar and the 
Moon her almanac; both have positively 
announced their intention of being pres- 
ent. All the effulgence of Columbia, both 
artificial and real, will be concentrated 
upon the faithful many who will make 
their annual pilgrimage to the Van Am 
quadrangle. 

Many will attend the baseball game with 
Rutgers at 4 o'clock. Others not so for- 


tunately situated with regard to time will 
get together at the Faculty Club for din- 
ner, which will be served them a la carte 
at regular prices. Others will come first 
to the famous shrine itself, where the pro- 
gram will commence at 8:30. 

Interest this year centers largely in the 
extension of rowing as a general sport and 
the success of the crews under the new sys- 
tem. Coach Fred Miller, ’13S, and his 
men will be there. Indeed, one of the 
greatest privileges of the reunion is the 
opportunity for the Alumni to mect and 
personally get to know the species under- 
graduate as we have him at Columbia. 

Among others we shalt have our im- 
partial baseball team, which makes no dis- 
crimination between Yale and Harvard, 
having beaten both. The Class Singing 


Contest for the Notes & Keys Cup, inter- 
spersed with music from the Glee Club 
and Student Band, will fill the soul of the 
returning pilgrim with harmony and give 
him a general sense of satisfaction with 
his Class, his University and with spring 
generally. 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated the events 
listed below will be held at the Colum- 
bia University Club, 4 West Forty- 
third Street. Telephone, Longacre 8200. 


Trespay, May 6 


49’ers. Dinner and Meeting. 7.00 p.m. 
Class of 1900. Dinner. 6.30 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, May 7 

Board of Directors of the Columbia 
Alumni Federation, Dinner and meet- 
ing. 6.45 p. m. 

TuHurspay, May 8 

Mines Alumni Association. 

Meeting. 8.15 p. m. 
Fripay, May 9 

Class of 1876. Dinner. 
Saturpay, May 10 

Class of 1910P&S. Dinner. 

WEDNESDAY, May 14 

Class of 1902. The Two-Up Club. 
Golf Tournament. Westchester-Bilt- 
more Club. 

Class of 1920. Dinner. Hotel Mar- 
seilles, Broadway and 103rd_ Street, 
New York City. 

Spring Reunion. Van Am Quadrangle 
on the Campus. 8 p. m. 

TuHurspay, May 22 

New Jersey Alumni Club, Annual Golf 
Tournament. Montclair Country Club. 

Class of 1922 College and Science. 
Dinner. 

Monpay, May 26 

Class of 1911. Dinner. 

MONDAY, JUNE 2. 

Law Alumni Association. Testimonial 
Dinner to Judge Edward R. Finch. 
7.00 p. m. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 3 

Class of 1894 College and 
Dinner and Mecting. 7 p. m. 

Alumni Trustee Nominating Conven- 
tion. Trustees’ Room, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 4 p. m. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4 

Commencement Day. 


Annual 


Mines. 


Letter Box 


Proposes Judge Finch, °98L, for Alumni 
Trusteeship 
To the Editor: 

For consideration at the approaching 
Alumni Trustee Nominating Convention, 
I wish to suggest the name of Edward R. 
Finch, ’98L. 

Mr. Justice Finch has been a Columbia 
University enthusiast for many years. Al 
active Alumni are aware of the remark- 
able growth of the Alumni Association of 
the Law School in numbers as well as in 
influence during the past three years un- 
der his leadership. Its membership has 
increased from about 500 to more than 
2,000. It is now larger even than the Col- 
lege Association and is the largest profes- 


sional school alumni association in the 
country. 
More important than mere numbers, 


however, is the fact that constructive poli- 
cies have been adopted and plans for addi- 
tional activities are under way to be car- 
ried on with the approval of the Alumni 
Federation for the benefit of the Law 
School and of the University. To men- 
tion one, on the basis of the nine Federal 
judicial districts in the United States, Re- 
gional Law Councillors are to be elected 
locally under a plan designed to develop 
nine local centers of interest among 
Alumni of the Law School, Under the 
guiding hand of the Alumni Federation, 
these local units will be co-ordinated into 
the Federation scheme of Alumni develop- 
nent. 

The record of achievement of the Law 
School Association will surely be an in- 
spiration to our other school associations 
for many years. I shall be surprised if it 
is not emulated soon by the P. & S. Asso- 
ciation, which has a similarly fertile field 
and a similar bond of a common profession- 
al interest among those eligible for member- 
ship to which it can appeal. The Law Asso- 
ciation has set a high standard to be main- 
tained by itself and to be aimed at by 
others—all with great benefit to the 
Alumni Federation and to the University. 
Many willing workers have helped in this 
achievement, but the President of the 
Association has given it its dynamic power. 

For many years Mr. Justice Finch was 
a leader in civic work in Greater New 
York, and in the State. He is now one 
of the foremost jurists in our State courts, 
having been designated by former Gov- 
ernor Miller as one of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court to sit on the Appellate 
Division bench in the First Department. 
He is a man of vision who has a knack 


for making dreams come true. He is an 
indefatigable, effective and persistent 
worker. He is tremendously zealous in 


his loyalty to the University, and will make 
a fine, hard-working trustee. 
Faithfully yours, 
Ws.) CUrtis (DeEMorestT, °81, ’83L. 
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Three Columbia Representatives At- 
tend National Alumni Conference 

One hundred and forty-four men and 
women, representing practically all of the 
most important colleges and universities of 
the United States, met as the guests of 
the University of Virginia, at Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, from April 10 to 12, the 
occasion being the Eleventh Annual Con- 
ference of The Association of Alumni 
Secretaries and the Alumni Magazines 
Associated. 

Instructive business sessions were inter- 
spersed with social events planned by the 
cordial and thoughtful Southern hosts. 
Among the items of greatest help in the 
Conference were: a criticism of Alumni 
magazines, with reference to make-up, ap- 
pearance, and treatment of subject mat- 
ter, by Professor James M. Lee, of New 
York University; an exposition of the law 
governing second-class mailing matter by 
a representative of the Post Office Depart- 
ment at Washington, D. C.; papers con- 
cerning the reasons for an Alumni Asso- 
ciation; suggestions as to the best plan of 
organization for the accomplishment of 
effective work, and a consideration of an 
Alumni <Association’s relationship to the 
College organization. Levering Tyson, ’11 
AM, who with Miss Carol W. Cocks and 
William T. Taylor, '21, '23L, represented 
Columbia, read a paper on the last topic. 

Motor trips to “Mirador,” the former 
home of Lady Nancy Langhorne Astor, 
and to Monticello, the homestead of 
Thomas Jefferson, were arranged for the 
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delegates. A reception and dance at the 
famous Colonnade Club was one of the 
most enjoyable features of the Confer- 
ence. 


The Association of Alumni Secretaries 
elected the following officers for the com- 
ing year: President, Minott A. Osborn, 
of Yale; First Vice-President, Miss Flor- 
ence Clement, of Mount Holyoke; Second 
Vice-President, McLane Tilton, of Vir- 
ginia; Third Vice-President, John D. Mc- 
Kee, of Wooster; Secretary, Carl Steph- 
ens, of Illinois; Assistant Secretary, Miss 
Katharine Hayes, of Mills; Treasurer, 
John O. Baxendale, of Vermont; Editor, 
R. W. Sailor, of Cornell; Directors: Miss 
Kathryn H. Starbuck, of Skidmore Col- 
lege; Daniel L. Grant, of North Carolina; 
H. F. Holtz, of Nebraska. 


Alumni Magazines Associated elected 
the following: President, Wilfred B. Shaw, 
of Michigan; Vice-President, Miss E. N. 
Hill, of Smith; Secretary, Edward N. 
Sullivan, of Penn State; Treasurer, John 
O. Baxendale, of Vermont; Editor, R. W. 
Sailor, of Cornell; Directors, R. W. Har- 
wood, of Harvard; P. G. Tomlinson, of 
Princeton, and Levering Tyson, ’11AM, of 
Columbia. 


ne 


President Butler designated James K. 
Finch, ’06S, associate professor of civil 
engineering, to represent Columbia Uni- 
versity at the Semi-Centennial of the 
founding of Purdue University, held in 
La Fayette, Ind., this week. 
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Twenty Three Attend Fortieth Anni- 
versary Dinner of 1884 Mines 

’84Mines celebrated its fortieth birthday 
by a dinner at the University Club on the 
evening of Monday, April 28. The fol- 
lowing twenty-three men of the Class were 
present: Adams, Baldwin, Barrett, Bodel- 
sen, Brinley, Burritt, Davidson, Fahys, 
Fitch, Hall, Horn, Moran, Morgan, Mul- 
ford, Nolan, Painter, Post, Reed, Rood, 
Rowland, Snook, Velie and Wood. Let- 
ters of regret were received from Angell, 
Del Calvo, Easton, Fishburn, Kemp, Lutt- 
gen, McCulloh, Proctor, Rupp, Singer, 
Stearns, Strich, and Tibbals, so that prac- 
tically the entire Class either came or 
wanted to. It was a most delightful and 
informal reunion. The party was seated 
at a round table and in alphabetical order, 
which helped recall old times. Beginning 
with Adams, each one spoke of his experi- 
ences during the last forty years and all 
agreed that the four years spent at Co- 
lumbia had been worth while. 

As for the Alumni Fund, it was an- 
nounced that ’84 stood first among the 
Mines Classes, both in number of sub- 
scribers and amount subscribed, and it was 
decided that the Class should make a con- 
tribution to the Rakph E. Mayer Fund, 
also that each member should write out a 
200 word statement of his life’s history, to 
be assembled and printed in pamphlet form, 
and that another reunion should be held 
five years later. Moran was elected Pres- 
ident of the Class, and Past Secretary and 
Treasurer. A. S. P. 
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BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
309-315 WEST 83D ST., NEW YORK 
“From Primary to College” 


Forty-fourth year. All grades. Small classes, 
Individual instruction. New Gymnasium, 
roof playground and Swimming Pool on 
Premises. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Phone Schuyler 4836 
L. D. Ray, ’82, Headmaster 


Riverdale Country School 


RIVERDALE-ON-HUDSON 
New Yorx 
FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia ’99 
BADM ASTER 


A College Preparat Boarding and D 
School of High Scholastic Standing gi 


Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory of 
One Hundred Single Rooms 


For illustrated catalog address the 
Headmaster 


If you have seen 
this spot, forget 
it and read be- 
low: 


WE'LL MAIL ANY BOOK OR 
ARTICLE TO ANY COLUM- 
BIA ALUMNUS AT A DIS- 
COUNT OF AT LEAST 10%. 


PLEASE REFER TO THIS AD 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PRESS BOOKSTORE 


On the Campus Journalism Building 


2960 Broadway, New York 


“THE STORE WHERE YOU 
TRADED DURING COL- 
LEGE DAYS” 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


coun PA) 1799 


40 Wall Street, New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits 
over $23,500,000.00 


STEPHEN BAKER, Prestdent 
RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-President 


DIRECT ORS 

Georcze McNgr 
ARTHUR G. MEYER 
Joun C. Moorz 
CuarLes E. POTTS 
P. A. RowLey 
SAMUEL SLOAN 
James SPEYER 
CARL F. STURHAHN 
GEORGE ZABRISKIE 


. E. ALDRED 

TEPHEN BAKER 
Bertram H. Borpen 
MARSHALL FIELD 
MICHAEL FRIEDSAM 
WALTER JENNINGS 
RayMonp E. Jones 
Henry K. McHarc 
Joun Stzewart BAKER 


Madison Avenue Office: 
MADISON AVE. AT 43rd ST. 
Unton Square Office: 
BROADWAY AT 16th ST. 


28 ial let located offices in the 


Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn 
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Varsity Nine Wins from Yale and Loses to N. Y. U. 


The baseball team went through an- 
other week getting an even break. On 
Wednesday afternoon, April 23, in one of 
the best played games of the present sea- 
son, the Varsity beat Yale on South Field 
by a score of 4 to 3 and on Saturday, April 
26, the team lost to New York University’s 
unbeaten outfit on South Field by a score 
of 5 tol. 

The Yale victory gave Columbia revenge 
for the defeat received earlier in the year 
at New Haven. The game brought out 
another meeting of “Duckie” Pond, star 
pitcher of the visiting team, and Capt. Van 
Brocklin of Columbia. Although Pond 
emerged from the day’s work with one less 
hit registered against him, the Blue and 
White team win gave Van Brocklin com- 
plete satisfaction for his former setback. 

Columbia started the Yale game with 
2 runs in the opening inning. Horton drew 
a safe hit and Moeschen walked. Both 
men advanced on a passed ball and then 
Sprague hit to right field, scoring the 2 
runners. A double by Moeschen, a sacri- 
fice by Sprague and an error on O’Hearn’s 
part gave Columbia another run in the 
third. Moeschen also contributed the de- 
ciding run in the fifth. He singled and 
gained second on Weed’s error: third on 
Sprague’s sacrifice, and home on Zegri’s 
out. 

Yale scored once in the third and twice 
in the fifth. 

The fine pitching of Torpe proved the 
undoing of the Varsity in the New York 
University game. He held Columbia to 3 
hits, while N. Y. U. batters were making 
10 hits off of the deliveries of Bliss Price. 

Both teams scored a run in the second in- 
ning. The harder hitting of the visitors 
finally told in the seventh and ninth in- 


nings. In each trip at bat, N. Y. U. sent 

2 runners across the plate. 

COLUMBIA YALE 
AB.R.II.PO.A AB.R.H.PO.A 
Horton, 2b...3 113 1 Weed, cf..... 40000 
Moeschen, 2b.2 3 2 3 3 Ewing, ss 40015 
Sprague, lf...3 0 140 Ingram, rf...3 0000 
egri, SS..... 10002 O’Hearn, 1b..3 0 1121 
Stack, rf..... 40020 Wear, If..... 30100 
Blatteis, c....4 0 02 1 Murphy, 2b...4 0 0 3 2 
Watt, 3b..... 2003 4 Hatcher, 3b...4 01 0 3 
Mannheim,1b.3 01100 Mallory, c....3 2 2 7 2 
VanBr’k’n, p.4 0001 Pond, p......3 1116 
——  *Neale ...... 00000 
264527 12 

31 3 6 24 19 


*Ran for Mallory in ninth. 


Errors—Columbia 3 (Zegri, Watt, Van Brock- 
lin); Yale 5 (Weed, Ewing, O'Hearn, Murphy, 
Mallory). 

Columbia .............. 201 010 0 0 x—4 
Wales 054 4a e ee ohn 001 020 00 0—3 


Two hase hits—Moeschen, Mannheim. Sacrifices 
—Moeschen, Sprague, Zegri, Mannheim, O’Hearn, 
Pond. Stolen base—O’Hearn. Double plays— 
Watt, Moeschen and Mannheim: Moeschen and 
Mannheim. Left on bases—Columbia 8, Yale 7. 
Struck out—By Van Brccklin 2, by Pond 5. 
Bases on ball—Off Van Brocklin 3, off Pond 6. 
Hit by pitcher—Van Brocklin (Mallory). Passed 
ball — Mallory. Umpires — Watkins and Holloy. 
Time of game—1 hour 53 minutes. 


COLUMBIA 
AB.R.H.PO.A 


N. Y. U. 
AB.R.H.PO.A 


Horton, cf....4 0 0 2 1 Stanley, ss...5 00 2 2 
Moeschen, 2b.4 0 1 4 2 Starke, 1b....4 00130 
Sprague, lf...4 0 110 Ingram. 3b...4 0 0 2 4 
Zegri, SS..... 30012 Wolters, cf...3 1200 
Stack, rf..... 40031 Francis, 2b...3 01 0 3 
Blatteis, c....4 00 5 2 Griffin, lf.....3 0100 
Watt, 3b.....3 1104 Troy, rf......32220 
Mannheim,1b.3 0 0111 McLaughlin,e.3 2 2 8 1 
Price, Pear. ons 30002 Torpe, p..... 30205 

321327 15 3151027 15 


Errors—Columbia 1 (Zegri); N. Y. U. 5 (Stan- 
ley, Ingram, Griffin, McLaughlin, Torpe). 
Columbia .oese-a va eee cad 010 000 00 0—1 
IN VT ne Sete, ea eee 010 000 20 2—5 
„Two base hits—Troy, Griffin, McLaughlin. Sac- 
rifices—Griffin, Troy. Stolen base—Sprague. Left 
on bases—Columbia 5, N. Y. U. 5. Struck out— 
By Price 3, by Torpe 7. Bases on balls—Off Price 


3, off Torpe 1. Umpires—Watkins and Holloy. 
Time of game—1 hour 52 minutes. 


On Thursday, April 24, the freshmen 
won their third game of the year by de- 
feating George Washington on South 
Field by a score of 6 to 3. The high school 
team holds the P. S. A. L. championship 
and was the winner of the inter-city game 
last year with a school team from Chicago. 

Both teams made 7 hits. Billings 
pitched the entire game for the freshmen. 
The frosh early took the lead with 4 runs 
in the first. A run in the second and 1 
run in the fourth was enough to settle the 
outcome of the day. 

The box score follows: 


COLUMBIA GEORGE 

FRESHMEN WASHINGTON 
AB.R.I.PO.A AB.R.H.PO.A 
Dunn, If..... 3 2 1 1 O Beal, rf...... 40000 
Rothenfeld,ss.4 1 1 1 6 Fox, If, rf....4 0000 
Tr’ntac’ste,3b.4 1 2 2 0 Watson, p,lf.41210 
oy, Chas saws 41100 Glendon, c....4 22 5 2 
Lorch, 2b....4 0 2 2 3 Watt’b’rg, 3b.40121 
Ray Cie uay 40081 Borise, 2b....40101 
Billings, p....3 0 0 0 3 Moskowitz,lb.4 017 1 
Fitch, rf..... 30000 Leaycraft, ss..4 00 8 4 
Masor, 1b....3 10130 Mullaney, rf..0 0000 
Mendez, p....3 0011 
32672713 Healy, p..... 00000 


35 37 2410 


Errors—Columbia Freshmen 5 (Rothenfeld 2, 
Trentacoste, Hoy, Ray); George Washington 6 
(Wattenberg 2, Borise, Moskowitz 2, Mendez). 


Columbia Freshmen ....410 100 00 x—6 
George Washington ..... 000 201 00 0—3 


Home run—Hoy. Three base hit—Glendon. 
Two base hit—Moskowitz. Stolen bases—Masor, 
Rothenfeld. Double plays—Rothenfeld to Lorch to 
Masor, Leaycraft to Moskowitz to Wattenberg, 
Leaycraft to Moskowitz. Left on bases—Columbia 
Freshmen 3, George Washington 5. Struck out— 
Ry Billings 8, by Mendez 6. Bases on balls—Off 
Mendez 1. Hits—Off Watson, 4 in 0 innings; off 
Mendez, 2 in 7 innings; off Healy, 1 in 1 inning. 
Umpire—Kelleher. Time of game—1 hour 52 min. 


On the opening day of the annual Penn 
Relay Carnival, the Columbia quarter-mile 
relay surprised the big gathering of track 
fans at Franklin Field by winning the 
event in the fast time of 44 seconds flat. 
Columbia, which had secured the pole in 
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Spring Sports Calendar 
SATURDAY, May 3 


Baseball: Army, at West Point; Crew: 
Yale-Pennsylvania, at Derby, Conn. 
(Varsity, Junior Varsity and Fresh- 
man.) ; Kent School, at Kent, Conn. 
(2nd Freshman); Track: Army, at 
West Point; Freshman Baseball: 


Cornell, at Ithaca. 
Monpay, May 5 


Baseball: Dartmouth, at Hanover. 
WEDNESDAY, May 7 


Freshman Baseball: New York Mili- 
tary Academy, at Baker Field. 


Saturpay, May 10 


Baseball: Wesleyan, at South Field; 
Crew: |Harvard-Pennsylvania, at 
Cambridge (Varsity and Junior Var- 
sity); Track: Rutgers, at New 
Brunswick; Freshman Baseball: 
Concordia Prep, at Bronxville. 


the drawings, was not figured as a possible 
winner of this race. Syracuse was the gen- 
eral favorite. 

Chicago University was second and 
Georgetown third. Occidental College of 
Los Angeles, one of the original favorites, 
was last due to an accident in the early 
stages of the race. 

When Koppisch got the baton on the 
third leg of the race, he was a few yards 
to the rear of the leaders. Deck had 
started and Donaldson ran second. The 
Columbia captain gave Starkey a 5-yard 
lead, which Starkey increased to 6 yards 
before the tape was reached. 

Columbia also did well in the 4-mile re- 
lay, placing second to Harvard and second 
to Occidental in the Class B relay. The 
fine running of Bob Moore on the final 
mile of the 4-mile relay, when he over- 
took Kirby, Cornell’s captain and inter- 
collegiate mile champion, was responsible 
for the Columbia team getting second. 
Skeats, Theebald and Brennan made up the 
remainder of the team. 

The freshmen were fifth in their race. 
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5, 7, and 9 West 93d Street 
Founded 1764 Telephone 3787 River 
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Paul J. Wacker, a junior, was elected 
captain of the swimming team. He is a 
440-yard man and also played with the 
water polo men in the final games with 
Yale. Charles Ince, a senior but a stu- 
dent in Engineering School, was elected 
captain of the water polo team. He played 
forward on this year’s team which tied 
Yale in first place. Ince is a member of 
the crew squad. 


Edward S. Lynch, ’26, was elected pres- 
ident of the Grapplers’ Club, the wrestling 
organization. The Dolphins, composed of 
swimmers and water polo men, had their 
annual dinner during the past week. 


Harold Bloomer, '24, won the Mouquin 
medal by placing first in the 3-weapon 
fencing championship of the University. 
Juan Fuertes, ’25, was second and Elliot 
Bell, ’25, third. Bloomer took first in the 
foils and sabres. 


The tennis kept its slate clear by beating 
the Naval Academy team at Annapolis 
last Monday by a score of 6 to 0 and the 
Alumni team on the courts of the West- 
chester-Biltmore Club on Saturday by a 
score of 5 to 1. 


Notes of the Graduate Faculties 


711PhD—Allen W. Porterfield has re- 
signed from Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College to accept the professorship of 
German in West Virginia University, 
effective July 1, 1924. Porterfield says 
that he will need two assistants (he 
Starts in the work with tabula rasa), 
one of whom will be given the grade 
of assistant professor at $2,400, the other 
of instructor at $1,800. He wants to 
know where he can get two men at this 
rank and remuneration who will do the 
same quality of work he did when he 
started in at Columbia in 1907 on $1,000. 


714AM—Walter M. Kraus has been 
at the University of Paris, Department 
of Medicine, doing research work in 
Neuropathology, since last October. 
He intends remaining abroad for further 
study until the early Fall. His address 
is 10 Rue de Castellane VIII, Paris, 
France. 


’22PhD— President Marion L. Burton, 
of the University of Michigan, and Mrs. 
Burton have issued invitations for the 
wedding of their daughter, Theodosia, 
to George R. Stewart, Jr., of the Uni- 
versity of California, to take place on 
May 17. 

Miss Burton is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, having received her 
degree last February. Stewart was an 
instructor last year in the English Lit- 
erature Department of Michigan. In 
September he accepted a position in the 
English department at the University 
of California. 


Columbia 
Alumni 


Should 
Know 


—that there is a Columbia student 
ready and qualified to fill any 
part-time or summer position. 


—that this student labor is com- 
posed of serious-minded, intelli- 
gent young men and women who 
are earning their educations. 


—that they are giving satisfac- 
tion to hundreds of employers. 


—that they work as 


Clerks 

Tutors 

Guides 

Nurses 

Ushers 

Typists 

Waiters 

Salesmen 

Musicians 

Chauffeurs 

Secretaries 

Companions 

Investigators 

Copy Readers 
Stenographers 

Night Watchmen 

Camp Councillors 

Athletic Directors 
Elevator Operators 
Telephone Operators 
Newspaper Correspondents 
Electrical, Chemical, Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering Students 


—that they ask only the market 
rate for their services. 


—that their services are obtain- 
able through the Appointments 
Office, Room 305 East Hall, 
Morningside 1400. 
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Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York. 


(Telrphone, Morningside 1400). Mail ad- 


ressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


05P&S—William Sidney Smith is 
practicing Gynecology and Obstetrics, 
and is Assistant on G. & O. service at 
the Brooklyn Hospital, New York. He 
says “I seldom see any of the class of 
1905 except Henry Graham, who is do- 
ing surgery at the Methodist Episcopal 
Hospital in Brooklyn. Having a good 
time, and am still able to collect enough 
from practice to necessitate paying a lit- 
tle income tax.” Smith’s address is 370 
Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

’05, °11S—A letter addressed to “Gen- 
tlemen and Fellow Alumni” (ouch!) was 
recently received from C. B. Whitwell. 
He is unmarried and since September, 
1923, has been manager of the quarries, 
railroad and mill for the Phoenix Stone 
Company of New York, engaged in 
quarrying Soapstone. He states that he 
also enjoys the privilege of preaching 
the good old fashioned Gospel each 


The COLLEGE BOOK STORE 


A. G. Sxrrzz, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS 


AND SOUVENIRS 


Students? Discounts 
Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 


1224 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR 120TH STREET 


Install Frigidaire in Your Own Ice Box 


week, on Wednesday evenings and Sun- 
day afternoons. Whitwell’s address is 
Arrington, Nelson County, Virginia. 

706, *°09L_L—Kenneth M. Spence has 
been appointed a Special Deputy Attor- 
ney General of the State of New York 
in the Nassau County investigation now 
being conducted before the FExtraordi- 
nary Grand Jury sitting at Mineola, 
New York. Spence was formerly As- 
sistant United States Attorney for the 
Southern District of New York and is a 
member of the firm of Travis and 
Spence. Charles J. McDermott, ’89L, 
former County Judge of Kings County 
and President of the Brooklyn Bar As- 
sociation, has been engaged by the in- 
vestigators in a consulting capacity and 
to serve as associate counsel, if any trials 
grow out of the inquiry. 

’11S—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Miss Shelley McCutchen 
Rodes to Lieut. Col. Richard C. Patter- 
son, Jr. The marriage will take place 
on May 31 at Ironwood, the home of the 
bride’s parents in Bowling Green. 

During the Versailles Peace Confer- 
ence Patterson was the executive off- 
cer of the American Commission to Ne- 
gotiate Peace and was specially men- 
tioned for his services at Paris by the 
Commissioners. 


"15—H. Llewelyn and Mrs. Roberts 
are the proud parents of: “The new baby 
—a girl—born March 22, 1924. All do- 
ing well, thank vou!” The Roberts 
family resides at 605 West 156th Street, 
New York. 

As a sort of postscript Roberts says: 
“Yes—still with American Bond and 
Mortgage Company, 345 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York.” 

’17—Henry William Hanemann was 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


It is better than ice. 


It never melts. 


It is 12 degrees colder than ice. 


Frigidaire Does Away With Ice Troubles 


It makes ice cream, frozen desserts and ice cubes. 


It is automatic. 


It can be installed for $55 down, balance monthly. 


Seventeen different styles and sizes. 


“among those present” at the annual 
frolic of the Dutch Treat Club, held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on March 29. The 
Club’s membership comprises “persons 
who write, edit and illustrate the maga- 
zines and newspapers you read, the pub- 
lishers of the books you buy or get lent 
you, etc.” In the New York World of 
Sunday, March 30, Herb Roth cartooned 
his impressions of the gathering. Bill 
looked as dignified and impressive as he 
always does. 

’17— Another Ray of sunlight has ap- 
peared to lighten a darkened world! On 
Tuesday, April 8, a son was born to Ray 
and Mrs. Perkins, at New Rochelle, New 
York. Although the color of his hair 
has not yet become apparent, there is 
little doubt that he will be called Ray, 
Jr. Members of the Class of 1946 are 
hereby given notice to spend a great 
deal of time on cultivating their talents, 
if they would compete with the little 
Ray. He has already been exercising 
his lungs. 

’22—H. Landon Holt has been doing 
personnel and employment work for 
the Western Electric Company since 
July, 1922. He is now acting as Per- 
sonnel Branch Manager of that com- 
pany, with offices at 195 Broadway, New 
York. Holts home address is Palo 
Alto Avenue, Hollis, Long Island. 


Brighten Up Your Copy! MURPHY'S 


Kartoon Kuts 
Do THE WorK 


~ P. C. Murray, '17 


President 


311 East Hall 
Columbia University 
New York 


Frigidaire Ice Cream Cabinets. 


Phone or write for FRIGIDAIRE booklet 
DOMESTIC ELECTRIC CO., Inc, 


Winston Paul, President 


43 Warren Street, New York 
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“A Little Poughkeepsie Dope,” 
By Morningsideliner 


Judge Julius M. Mayer, ’86L, Heads Law 
Alumni Association. 


The Spring Reunion, Wednesday, May 14. 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


Ludwig van Beethoven, of whom 

it has been said that he was the 
greatest of all musicians. A generation 
later was born the Steinway Piano, which 
is acknowledged to be the greatest of all 
pianofortes. What a pity it is that the 
greatest master could not himself have 
played upon the greatest instrument — 
that these two could not have been born 
together! Though the Steinway was de- 
nied Beethoven, it was here in time for 


©) the 26th of March, 1827, died 


Liszt and Rubinstein, for Wagner, Berlioz 
and Gounod. And today, a still greater 
Steinway than these great men knew, 
responds to the touch of Paderewksi, 
Rachmaninoff and Hofmann. Such, in 
fact, are the fortunes of time, that today, 
this Instrument of the Immortals, 
this piano, more perfect than any 
Beethoven ever dreamed of, can be pos- 
sessed and played and cherished not only 
by the few who are the masters of music, 
but by the many who are its lovers. 


Stet & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible usic lovers to own a Stei 
ES gi Prices $875 ane ag. bias best at peada e rare f ses New Vem. Pee ree 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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SPRING ATHLETICS.—At this time of the year 
each Saturday is an athletic carnival at most colleges. 
Last week-end Columbia was represented on track, dia- 
mond, river and court. The baseball and track teams 
journeyed up the Hudson to meet the Army at West 
Point. Captain Van Brocklin won a close battle by a 
timely home-run in the eighth inning which proved to be 
the winning tally in a finely played game ending 2-1 in 
our favor. The track and field team did not fare so 
well, as both the Army and Virginia—it was a triangular 
meet—scored more points than we did. The tennis team 
scored a close win over Harvard and the crews lost all 
three races on the Housatonic. The initial appearance 
of the new rowing régime was not auspicious but it 
takes time to work out all good things and we must 
patiently await further developments which must come. 


TO THE SPECTATOR.—While we are on the 
subject of athletics we would like to commend in passing 


our friends at Ithaca for attempting to stem the tide of 
unsportsmanlike comment which sweeps from opposing 
grandstands during most intercollegiate contests. The 
following is taken from “Sport Stuff,” a column con- 
ducted for the Cornell Alumni News by Romeyn Berry, 
Graduate Manager of Athletics at Cornell: 


“It is true of most college crowds that they behave like gentle- 
folk and sportsmen at football games, track meets, tennis matches 
and boat races, but in quite another way—sometimes—at baseball 
games, wrestling bouts, and basketball games. 


“The upperclass leadership of Cornell University is trying to 
equalize things and on the standard of the first named group of 
games. Their efforts met with a marked initial success at the 
matches of Saturday. 


“There were some preparatory articles in the Sun. A committee 
of upperclassmen passed out printed cards to the crowds as they 
came in. The cards bore this legend: 

“*The teams who come here to play with us and the officials 


who conduct our games are the guests of the University and of 
the Athletic Association. 


66 


‘We owe it to ourselves to see that they are treated at all 
times and under all circumstances with the utmost courtesy and 
consideration. In’ this connection all spectators are urged to co- 
operate in seeing that the following suggestions are observed: 

“*1, Please refrain from all personal remarks addressed to the 
players, the bench, or the officials. 

““2. It is inevitable that some decisions must be close. You 
may not agree with the correctness ef some of them, but the 
officials are in a better position to see them than any spectator 
can be. Please do not attempt to ride the officials or comment 
on their decisions. 

“ ‘3. As a general proposition, games are pleasanter for every 
one when spectators confine their audible expressions to sponta- 
neous applause and organized cheering under the direction of the 
cheer leaders.’ ‘is 


— 


AN EXCELLENT GLEE CLUB.—At the end of 
last year the Columbia University Glee Club organized 
independently of the Instrumental Club, and the first 
season under the new arrangement is just concluded. 
Our songsters have made quite a name for themselves 
and they wound up their first year in a blaze of glory 
at Town Hall last Friday night, after winning second 
place in the intercollegiates recently held at Carnegie 
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Hall. The season’s farewell concert was in the nature 
of a triumph to which a friendly audience made up very 
considerably of alumni, contributed. Certainly Columbia 
has every reason to be proud of its Glee Club this year. 
Their numbers are well chosen, voices are well matched, 
and their entire performance is run off in a thoroughly 
workmanlike manner. Indications seem.to point to the 
fact that the separation of the two clubs was a good 
thing, at least from the Glee Club’s standpoint. 


THE CLASS OF 1904 IN TYPE.—One of the 
liveliest of our younger classes 1s 1904 and we are 
pleased to see a revival of the 1904 Bulletin, a publication 


that makes its appearance whenever that particular class 
is getting ready to do something notable. It doesn’t take 
much mathematical thought to cipher out the fact that 
this class is about to celebrate the twentieth anniver- 
sary of its graduation—the Bulletin is a silent but elo-. 
quent assistant in the work of the committee working 
up the reunion. It is breezy in tone and the three issues 
that have already appeared this spring are filled with 
pertinent facts of Columbia, all of which are designed to 
hring the members of the class down to date in their 
information about their Alma Mater. We commend this 
very interesting and successful experiment to other re- 
union classes. 


A Little Poughkeepsie Dope 


Columbia is proud of her rowing 
prestige, and a great part of her fame has 
been gained in races other than those rowed 
in the Poughkeepsie Regatta. An examina- 
tion into the records made by the various 
participating institutions since this premier 
rowing event in America was established 
will be exceedingly interesting, for un- 
doubtedly the winner of the Varsity race 
on the Hudson, in a heavy majority of 
cases, is the best crew in the country. It 
is practically generally conceded that from 
a rowing standpoint the Poughkeepsie 
Regatta is the greatest rowing event on 
this side of the Atlantic. Some enthusiasts, 
the chairman of our University Committee 
on Athletics being one, aver that this race 
is the greatest sporting event in the world. 
We won't attempt to quarrel with the 
statement, but in view of the acknowledged 
importance of the regatta im amateur 
circles and assuming its championship 
aspect, what has been the nature of Co- 
lumbia’s success in it since it was first 
rowed in 1895? 

The accompanying tables will illustrate 
in a pretty vivid manner the extent of our 
success and failure. We have not included 
statistics for the four-oared race because 
it was inserted in the list of events presum- 
ably to afford a few first class substitutes 
an opportunity to atone for a hard year’s 
grind. The Junior Varsity cight-oared 
race took its place in 1914, proved popular 
immediately and is destined to remain as 
one of the main events of the regatta. 

Adopting a method of scoring similar to 
that used in cross country running—one 
point for first place, two points for second 
place, etc, the low score man winning— 
we find that the standing of the crews 
that regularly participate in the Junior 
Varsity race is as follows: 


Average 
Crew Score Races place 
Columbia «ccvesacn eee an2l 7 3.00 
Cornell ...essesssoessesss. 9 7 1.29 
Pennsylvania ......0.+2002-22 7 3.14 
Syracuse osc ee os ga oe ee ee 14 6 2.33 


The Pennsylvania 150-pound crew took 


By Morningsideliner 


part in this race in 1922 and finished last. 
The standing of the crews in the Junior 
Varsity event therefore is: first, Cornell; 
second, Syracuse; third. Columbia; fourth, 
Pennsylvania. Columbia finished last three 
times, Pennsylvania, twice, and Syracuse, 
once. The complete record follows: 


Junior Varsity Ratings 
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In the Freshman event the field widens 
and we find that Wisconsin, who has not 
rowed at Poughkeepsie since 1914, but 
who is returning to the Hudson this year, 
took part in twelve races. Washington 
was represented for the first time in a 
Freshman event in 1923. It will be noted 
that Yale’s one Freshman race was a vic- 
tory, and that Harvard won two second 
places. 


Adopting the same method of scoring 
as used above we find the record to be: 


Average 
Crew Score Races place 
Columbia cee ae we ee Wes ve R7 25 3.48 
Cornell oe cee ae eh anah 40 26 1.54 
Pennsylvania .....ceceeees 88 25 3.52 
Syracuse seseesessscssese 45 20 Zend 
WISCONSIN occ cee cee ewes 37 12 3.08 
Washington ccexced acc aay’ 2 1 2.00 
AC vepeace: bata drake a E ashen Bien 1 1 1.00 
Harvard 66rd od etenen 4 2 2.00 


Eliminating the irregular participants 
and counting in Wisconsin who sent crews 
to Poughkeepsie year after year until row- 
ing was abolished at the institution, the 
standing is: first, Cornell; second, Syra- 
cuse; third, Wisconsin; fourth, Columbia; 
fifth, Pennsylvania. Columbia and Penn- 
sylvania each finished last in the Freshman 
race ten times, Cornell twice, Syracuse 
once and Wisconsin three times... Cornell 


finished last (behind Yale and Harvard) 
in a special race at Poughkeepsie in 1897 
a week before the main event, and again 
in 1907, when Wisconsin won. The com- 
plete record follows: 


Freshman Ratings 
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In the big race several additional crews 
have been represented. In addition to Yale 
and Harvard, who made their appearance 
at Poughkeepsie only in 1896 and 1897, 
Washington, Wisconsin and Georgetown 
have been frequent visitors, The Navy 
has appeared on occasion. Both Stantord 
and California have been present, the 
former twice and the latter once. The 
scoring brings out some very interesting 
points: 


Crew Score Races place 

Average 
Columbia serores oe tan eae 87 26 3.35 
Cornell sharana wt Ki oe tes 49 27 1.89 
Pennsylvania .....-6..200- 93 26 3.58 
SVFACse nat tastes anes ed 67 20 3.35 
Wisconsin a. Gace oad sate ew 66 17 3.88 
Georgetown coc. cee ee eee OF 8 4.03 
Washington ..........000. 11 4 2.75 
Navy bs ee eee ree Santina « 8 4 2.00 
Yale hale ws Ene tet 2 1 2.00 
Harvard: 4004 4¢0056 44 Oe 5 2 2.50 
Stanford erasa Seles Ge ar 8 2 4.00 
California acc 6< pela oh 2 1 2.00 


Again, disregarding the casuals, we find 
the standing to be: first, Cornell; Columbia 
and Syracuse practically tied for second 
place (the percentage are 3.346 to 3.35 
with Columbia on the smaller end of the 
score); fourth, Pennsylvania; fifth, Wis- 
consin; sixth, Georgetown. Columbia was 
last in Varsity races five times; Penn- 
sylvania, ten times; Syracuse, twice; Wis- 
consin) ;fivey times; Georgetown, thrice, 
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and Harvard and Stanford, each once. 
The complete record is as follows: 
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the main event. It would surprise the 
majority of rowing fans if they were told 


Varsity Ratings 
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A complete recapitulation brings out 
some very interesting facts, as the table 
below will show: 


=ou d Am uSyracuse 
Ouwbwe <Wisconsin 
o uw N= m e C Georgetown 
oom omme mWashington 
coco wNavy 
oocc~™ OHarvard 
onroco~cStanford 
coccoecCaifornia 


ocoocoecyale 


that Wisconsin’s record at Poughkeepsie 
equals Pennsylvania’s. Yet such is a fact. 
Another remarkable feature of this 


Summary of Ratings 


Cornell 
Pennsylvania 
Syracuse 


First Place 
Second Place 
Third Place 
Fourth Place 
Fifth Place 
Sixth Place 
Seventh Place 
Totals 
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The all-time Poughkeepsie score there- 


fore is: 
Average 
Crew Score Races place 

Columbia é.% ind o0sot dee 195 58 3.36 
Cornell. kee eoshase ss cas 98 60 1.60 
Pennsylvania ............ 206 58 3.55 
Syracuse .......0....0060: 126 46 2.74 
Wisconsin ........0..0085 103 29 3.55 
Georgetown ...........-. 37 8 4.63 
Washington ............. 13 5 2.60 
Navy eee es eee te a 7 4 1.75 
Weal@ 26a era eke ee eos 3 2 1.50 
Harvard 46 -468628.04i 4025 7 4 1.75 
Stanford: 2.é0c08 21544000 ws 8 2 4.00 
California .20c.6n505 wesed 2 1 2.00 
Penn-150 cichseceevecues 5 1 5.00 


This puts Cornell far in the lead in the 
history of the regatta. No one else is any- 
where near the up-state college. Syracuse 
is second; Columbia, third; Wisconsin 
and Pennsylvania are tied for fourth 
place. Columbia finished last in the various 
races of the regatta eighteen times ; Cornell, 
only twice; Pennsylvania, twenty-two 
times; Syracuse, four times; Wisconsin, 
eight times; Georgetown, thrice, and Har- 
vard, Stanford and the Penn 150-pounders, 
each once. 

There are some points brought out in the 
table which are not noticed usually by those 
who are interested in the Poughkeepsie 
Regatta. For example it is not generally 
understood that Wisconsin has entered, in 
all, twenty-nine crews at Poughkeepsie, 
nor that she took part in twelve separate 
regattas. The fact that Cornell finished 
last only two times, and below third only 
once before the 1922 season, is a remark- 
able tribute to the skill and prowess of 
the sweepswingers from Cayuga’s waters. 
The Ithacans rowed two more races than 
any other navy because, as stated above, 
in 1897 Yale, Harvard and Cornell rowed 
Varsity and Freshman races a week before 
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record of Cornell’s is that they have main- 
tained a high general average in spite of 
the fact that they have not won a Varsity 
race since the War, Syracuse finishing 
ahead of the Ithacans in four out of the 
last five Varsity starts, Columbia once, 
California once, Washington once, and the 
Navy three times. 

All this is very interesting “dope,” but 
what conclusions can we draw from it to 
analyze Columbia's position? A com- 
parison of the general averages calculated 
above shows 


Junior Fresk- 


Crew Varsity man Varsity General 
Columbia ........ 3.00 3.48 3.35 3.36 
Cornell .......... 1.29 1.54 1.89 1.60 
Pennsylvania ....3.14 3.52 3.58 3.55 
Syracuse ........2.33 2.25 3.35 2.74 
Wisconsin ...... —— 3.08 3.88 3.55 


We see Cornell out in front, and Co- 
lumbia and Syracuse even for second 
honors in the Varsity event, although 
Syracuse is far ahead of us in the prelimi- 
nary races, and, of course, the deduction 
to be drawn is that if we could register 
a better record in the Freshman and 
Junior Varsity races, or rather have better 
Freshman and Junior Varsity crews, we 
would consistently feed this better material 
into our Varsity crews, with better chances 
to cross the finish line first oftener than 
two times in twenty-six races. Of course, 
everybody knows that if we have better 
secondary crews the Varsity will be a 
better combination—but haven't we con- 
crete evidence here in these figures to ex- 
plain just why we haven't registered more 
than three victories out of fifty-eight 
starts somewhere on the upper reaches) of 
Hudson River? 
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Urge Contributions to Columbiana 

The most gratifying recent feature of 
the Columbiana work is the increasing use 
to which the Collection is being put as a 
source of information, particularly by un- 
dergraduate students. This is as it should 
be, for one of the chief purposes of the 
organization is to make Columbiana the 
one complete repository of records of the 
life of Columbia. It should be unnecessary 
to call attention again to the present and 
future importance of such records, or to 
the need of co-operation and help from 
Alumni and students alike. It may, how- 
ever, be well to rehearse the scheme of 
operations. 

The first task of the present rearrange- 
ment was to classify existing but scattered 
material in such a way that all records 
under a given head should be combined 
into a complete chronological unit. In this 
process the material naturally grouped it- 
self into three main divisions—the College 
and University, the Undergraduates, and 
the Alumni. Under the first division each 
phrase of institutional life forms a dis- 
tinct unit-—histcrical matter, charters, cata- 
logues, religious activities, records of Com- 
mencement, celebrations, convocations, etc., 
reports and proceedings, records of each 
school, descriptions and views of buildings 
and grounds, and personal records of offi- 
cers and instructors. 

The Undergraduate Division embraces 
the student press, literary and debating so- 
cieties, football, crew and other athletic 
interests, musical and dramatic activities, 
fraternities, undergraduate traditions, ete. 

Under Alumni is found an individual 
record of each class, in the form of year 
books, class histories, etc.. and class scrap 
books, made up of original memorabilia 
chronologically arranged on sheets of linen 
instead of paper. This division is perhaps 
the most important and certainly not the 
least picturesque part of the collection. Its 
value, of course, depends absolutely on the 
willingness of students and Alumni to keep 
it supplied with matter relating to the 
classes. Purely graduate interests are 
represented by records of the Alumni 
Council and Federation, the College, Mines 
and other School Associations, and the 
Local Alumm Clubs, and personal records 
of Alumni. 

Finally, Columbiana possesses the nuc- 
leus of what it 1s hoped will become a 
large collection of badges, pins, medals, 
and similar memorabilia, and a large num- 
ber of valuable prints picturing all stages 
of Co'umbia history. A selecticn of these 
are to be placed on the walls of the Co- 
lumbiana Room in chronological sequence. 

For all of these classes of records we 
bespeak contributions. As the periodical 
reports show, such gifts are constantly 
coming in, sometimes from quite unex- 
pected outside sources. But it will always 
be the inside sources in which the com- 
pleteness.of) the archives must depend. 

As will be seen_from the foregoing out- 
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line, the arrangement provides above all 
for usability. If you want to know the 
full history of the Goodwood Cup; who 
was president of the Class of 1876 in the 
sophomore year; what concerts the Glee 
Club gave in 1910; what the original of 
the Gemot is; if you want to prepare lan- 
tern slides of your class; you will find 
the material on the Columbiana shelves, 
or not at all. Moreover, it will always be 
found there, as no removal of the records 
from the room is permitted, except that 
the class or society archives may be taken 
out for use at a dinner. 

Until all the the preliminary work under 
this plan is finished, various essential needs 
are not provided for. Pictures must be 
framed; valuable documents must undergo 


preservative treatment; binders and other 
supplies must be provided; interesting 
memorabilia must be reproduced,—and 
bricks cannot be made without straw. 

The situation has been recognized by 
the College Alumni Association and by 
three loyal Alumni, who together have 
generously provided a fund of $250 for the 
purposes named. This gift has been used 
11 the preliminary expenses of reorgani- 
zation and additional funds to a similar 
amount are needed to place the enterprise 
on a completed footing. Thereafter the 
cost of maintaining it will be small. 

J. Arthur Booth, ’78, ’82P&S, has again 
demonstrated his Alumni spirit by pre- 
senting to Columbiana a fully equipped 
camera, for use in reproducing material 


in the Collection. His gift greatly facili- 
tates this side of the work, which has al- 
ready proved of general interest, and will 
make the contents of the archives more 
readily available to News readers. 

Other recent gifts are: a large number 
of early Actas and Spectators, given by 
H. L. Hall; Baccalaureate Sermon of 1865, 
from Miss C. E. Dudley; College Alumn: 
Association membership certificate; ‘76 
Class Day programme, from Dennistoun 
Wood, ’02, ’67 Class Day programme, 
from A. L. Foster, 67; letter of Dr. 
Anthon, 1821 statutes, constitution of the 
Barnard Society, from W. W. Scrugham, 
’80; campus photographs, from P. H. Gold- 
smith; “A Hoosier Autobiography,” W. D. 
Foulke, ’69. R. ARROWSMITH, ‘82. 


Why the Spring Reunion? 


OLUMBIA 

COLLEGE is 
so rich in his- 
tory and tradi- 
tion, that if at- 
tempts were 
made to mark a 
day for each 
and only the 
most significant 
personages and events, the Great Cal- 
endar-Maker would have to grant a new 
system of seasons twelve months long, 
each month consisting of a hundred days. 
As there seem to be insurmountable diff- 
culties in the way of remolding the pres- 
ent Calendar, the only alternative at hand 
is to combine occasions and celebrate them 
in groups. 

THE SPRING REUNION, to be held 
May 14, is such a combinatjon affair: — 

To begin with, there is Dame Spring 
herself. We have it on good authority that 
Columbia has never to date been without a 
spring at about this time of year. The 
Standing Committee therefore feels that 
the time-honored commemoration should 
be repeated 
without inter- 
ruption. Mam- 
selle will thus 
with Madam 
Moon be the 
only ones of 
the flapper sex 
invited. 

Then, there ts 
the last mect- 
ing before 
C ommencement 
of the Associa- 
tion of the 
Alumni of Co- 
lumbia College. 
For many dec- 
ades such a 
meeting has 
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By A. O. Eimer, '06 


been held. Formerly it took the form of a 
gathering and entertainment indoors. For 
the last three years the meeting has been 
so much more agreeably held outdoors that 
this custom has come to stay. 

LOCUS: the Van Am Quadrangle. No 
better place than that named for John 
Howard Van Amringe could be selected 
in which to renew and strengthen Colum- 
bia lore, of which he is himself now so 
big a part. This is a fitting opportunity 
for all his “old boys” (those, too, who 
were not privileged to sit under him) to 
pay their respects, by trying to carry on 
the loyal work for the good of Columbia 
which he was ever at to the very day 
of his death. 

Because, in the old days—before there 
were any remote dreams of playgrounds 
like Baker Field—athletics were restricted 
to a great extent, the college student had 
to find a vent for his overflow of exuber- 
ance in singing. Historical evidence is 
divided between the theory that he played 
much harder at much rougher games and 
sang better than the etude of today, and 
the theory that he played little or not at 


AT THE SPRING REUNION LAST YEAR 


all, did his rowing in rainbow colored jer- 
sey, damsel at elbow, spent his sporting 
time in the smoke-haze of the college 
tavern, reaching for the bottom oí steins 
with nose tilted sharply up, and sang only 
in token of victory over some particularly 
stubborn tankard conquered, and then the 
song was of necessity hoarse and strained 
because the hero had gone through so 
arduous a struggle before success attended 
him. Let us incline to the former theory, 
because his defamers say that the old-timer 
knew only one song, “Crambambuli”’; for 
we do know that Columbia’s traditions of 
song are diversified and of the highest, 
which could not be were the latter allega- 
tion true. 

At the Spring Reunion the song tradi- 
tions come strongly to the fore with the 
INTERCLASS SONG CONTEST for 
the NOTES & KEYS PRIZE and the fin- 
ished renditions that the GLEE CLUB 
and the STUDENT BAND give. The 
unfortunate graduate who has never heard 
Columbia’s songs sung by the Glee Club or 
by a well-rehearsed class of undergradu- 
ates, two hundred strong, or played with 
rare spirit by 
the Band, has 
indeed missed 
an inspiration. 

The NOTES 
& KEYS CUP 
was first 
awarded in 
1910. For sev- 
eral years the 
contests were 
annually held 
on the Low Lib- 
rary steps. The 
winning classes, 
from the Class 
of 1911 down to 
the Class of 
1924 (who won 
in 1923, and 
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will try hard to repeat), have their names 
on the trophy. The rules governing the 
contest will be announced to the audience 
at the time. 

Equally significant of the evening’s do- 
ings will be the induction into the Van Am 
Club, the sophomore society, of those 
Freshmen who have been elected to suc- 
ceed the present members when they pass 
on into the Juntor Class at Commencement. 

The Van Am Club is, in a way, the 
particular custodian of Columbia Ways. 
The members are by their charter guard- 
ians and guides in matters of Columbia's 
good manners and traditions. They are 
the designated hosts at University recep- 
tions. They are liaisqn officers between 
the University and its guests. Among 
their many privileges is that of bringing 
Columbia to the attention of first-raters 
among preparatory school boys. Although 
founded only in 1923 (on Alumni Day), 
the Van Am Club has made its influence 
strongly felt for the welfare of the Uni- 
versity, raising constantly the standards 
of behavior and good sportsmanship, by 
which university men are judged, on the 
Campus and on the athletic field. 

Finally, we have in the Spring Reunion 
an opportunity to meet intimately officers 
and students of the College, to shake 
hands and “dish the dirt” with our own 
classmates, and to lead the college senior 
to the threshold of his Alumni association, 
that he may see he is not to be uncondi- 
tionally released to the world at large 
after graduation in June—and no further 
notice taken of him. On the contrary he 
must be made to feel that his associations, 
friendships, activities, and—yes, his re- 
sponsibilities as well, are to be enlarged. 
He is to learn that an oarsman, for ex- 
ample, or a swimmer, or a debater, does 
not belong in one groove of time, in that 
the value of his rowing or swimming or 
debating at college is only half accom- 
plished if he has not received or if he 
fails to pass on the accumulated experi- 
ence, which is tradition, of those who went 
before him. 

To the unavoidable regrets of life, add 
not that of failing to attend this most 
enjoyable and highly profitable occasion. 
The details have been sent by letter and 
circular to all Alumni of Columbia Col- 
lege. 


J. H. Morecroft, Professor of Electrical 
Engineering, delivered an address on 
“Radio,” before a meeting of the Bridge- 
port (Conn.) section of the American So- 
- ciety of Mechanical Engineers, held at the 
Stratfield Hotel, Bridgeport, on the eve- 
niug of March 19, 


Edward M. Earle, 17, ’23PhD., Assistant 
Professor of History, is to represent Co- 
lumbia University at the inauguration of 
Miss Adams at Constantinople Woman’s 
College, June 9, Constantinople, Turkey. 
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To Help Rebuild the Louvain Library 


The present status of the Columbia Fund 
in aid of the rebuilding of the Library of 
Louvain University is as follows: 
Undergraduate contributions.... $3,099.66 
Previously acknowledged in the 


A E stu det E 6,445.85 
Received by the Columbia Alum- 
ni Louvain Committee, from 

PDE g Ack en eE aS 647.85 

Total acsaosvenacieet daw $10,193.36 


The contributors whose gifts make up 
the $647.85 acknowledged above were: 


Ernest M. Anderson, 718 
Rogers H. Bacon, ’96 

H. McC. Bangs, ‘06 

Bertha A. Bennett, °19T.C. 
Helen A. Bishop, ’22T.C. 
Edwin M. Blake, ’90Mines 
Warren S. Blauvelt, ’90Mines 
Clara R. Brian, '19S.S. 
Frederick M. Bright, 719 
William Brill, ’87P&S 

Hetty S. Browne 

E. Erdine Burden, ’21 

Agnes E. Bury, ’17S.S. 
Frederick M. Capen, 795 
Warwick S. Carpenter, ’04 
Evelyn Cohen, ’19T.C. 
William F. Cooley, '09 Ph.D. 
Jeanette R. Cranstoun, ’17S.S. 
George B. Crumbie, ’85L. 
Loretta C. Delaney, ’23S.S. 
Thomas F. Delaney, ’23T.C. 
Laban Dennis, ’66P&S 

Mary E. Diefenderfer, ’21T.C. 
Carlos F. Ferrer, ’83Mines 

J. S. French, ’20T.C. 

Anna Gates, ’21S.S. 

Edith R. Gerow, T.C. 
Josephine C. Gleason 
Margaret Green, ’22T.C. 
Elizabeth Maud Haley, ’04T.C. 
Thomas A. Hegarty, 718 
Caroline Hendrickson 

Hazel Donham Higgins, ’15T.C. 
E. O. Holland, ’12Ph.D. 
Muriel B. Hutchings, ’23S.S. 
C. Oliver Iselin, ’74L. 
Thomas Jabine, °13S. 
Euphemia Johnson, ’01B. 

J. B. Johnson, ’00 

Janet C. Jones, ’16T.C. 
Edmund S. Joy, ’88L. 

Robert L. Joyce, ’23A.M. 
William H. Keller 

David Ker, ’17 

H. B. Knight, ’00 

Samuel J. Kopetzky, ’"98P&S 
William S. Lahey, '13 (In Memoriam). 
John Wood Lamont, ’19 
Samuel M. Landsman, ’89P&S 


= John Earle Lathrop, 7138S. 


Inez Lawless, S.S. 

Sarah L. Lewis, ’19T.C. 
Dorothy K. Luster, ’13T.C. 
William Macbean, ’03P&S 
Miriam R. Maginnis, ’20T.C. 
Jeremiah N. Martin, ’95P&S 


Wilbur Fisk Martin, ’87P&S 
John B. McCook, ’94P&S 
Robert W. McCracken, °16 
Ellen B. McGowan, ’10T.C. 
Helen Meredith, '22T.C. 

P. H. Metcalf 

Eleanor Ann Meyer, ’19T.C. 
Marian E. Mills, ’20T.C. 
Mrs. Alexander Murdock 
Willimetta O. Nash, ’03T.C. 
Edgar J. Nathan, ’80 

Charles J. Ogden, ’00 
Robert R. O'Loughlin, 718 
Rosa Catherine Paschal, ’24 T.C. 
Mary M. Piefferdon, ’19S.S. 
Abram S. Post, ’84Mines 
Evalin Pribble, ’11T.C. 
Charles G. Profhtt, °17 
Harriet N. Puryear, ‘O4B. 

B. R. Putnam, ’93A.M. 
Edith L. Rains, ’21S.S. 
Angus M. Raphael, ’07 
Manley A. Raymond, ’77L. 
Helen L. Relihen, ’23S.S. 
Genetha Riffe, ’25 A.M. 
Paul H. Ringer, ’01 

Simon P. Roach, '14S.S. 
Lida S. Roberts 

Robert B. Rogers, ’05S. 

G. C. L. Schuchard, ’23A.M. 
F. L. Scott 

Rudolph Seldner, '94Mines 
Margaret J. Shepard, ’94T.C. 
Marion Shwitzer, ’10T.C. 
Emma F. Sides 

Ludwig Simon, ’94P&S. 
Miriam S. Skidmore 
Malcolm C. Spence, ’22 
Eunice Stebbins, °16S.S. 

W. Barclay Stephens, ’93 P&S 
H. C. Stevens, ’13S 

Aileen W. Stowell, ’23T.C. 
Aline C. Stratford, ’97B. 

M. L. Thomas, `’23T.C. 
Moreton R. Thompson, ’00S. 
Harold A. Titcomb, ’98Mines 
Gerard Tonachelle, ’23Bu. 
Frank C. Touton, ’19Ph.D. 
Flora Trites, ’16T.C. 

Annie G. Turnbull, ’08B. 
Ernest H. Van Fossan, ’13L. 
Ada B. Viele, ’23T.C. 

Albert W. von Lilienthal, ’93 
Herbert T. Wade, '93 

Jane B. Walker, ’06A.M. 
Thomas F. X. Walsh, ‘20A.M. 
Kenneth Webb, ’06 

George Wenner, ’86P&S 
Zetella Wertz, °23 

Leonard D. White, ’87 
Charles B. Willard, ’14L. 
Clara E. Willard, ’23S.S. 
Mornay Williams, ’78 

John R. Wilson, 713 
Fleurette R. Withers, ’16T.C. 
Carl M. Withus, ’20 
Dennistoun Wood, ’02S. 
Harriet J. Woodiord, ’23T.C. 
I. Ogden Woodruff, ’04 
J?YDonald Young, "t9 
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Washington Alumni Give Luncheon 
for Dean Stone) 


What was probably the most successful 
gathering of Columbia Alumni outside of 
the metropolitan district in recent years 
was the luncheon welcoming Harlan F. 
Stone, ’98L, new Attorney General, to 
Washington, given at the University Club 
on April 29, by Alumni residing in the 
District of Columbia. Seventy-five men 
were present. Guerra Everett, 719, ’22L, 
was secretary of the luncheon committee, 
with Oliver Hoyem, ’17J, Elbridge Colby, 
"12, ’22PhD, and Robert E. Goldsby, ’23L, 
assisting him in the arrangements. 


In addition to the members of the lunch- 
eon committee there were also seated at 
the guest table, Secretary Hughes, ’84L, 
’07Hon.; Admiral Luther E. Gregory, 
’93Mines; William Cullen Dennis, a former 
member of the Law School Faculty, and 
Chairman Henry C. Hall, ’83L, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
meeting was addressed by Secretary 
Hughes and Dean Stone. 


Those present were: 


Charles L. G. Anderson, ’84P&S; Al- 
fred Anthony, 98S; Maj. Willis P. Baker, 
'ISP&S; Frederic Bancroft, '85PhD; 
Benjamin H. Bartholow, '15, ’17L; Marcus 
Benjamin, ’78PhD; Charles F. Boots, '22L; 
Henry C. Campbell; Mitchell B. Carroll; 
William Carson; Robert W. Chubb, ’20L; 
Albert T. Clark, ’17L; Captain Elbridge 
Colby, °12; Howard T. Cole, ’11S; 
Charles D. Council; Aaron L. Cricher, '22; 
William Cullen Dennis; Francis Colt de 


2334 subscriptions to date 


Wolf, '22L; Fayette B. Dow, ’09L; Dale 
D. Drain, '09L; Horace B. Drury, ’13AM, 
15PhD; Guerra Everett, °19, ’22L; 
Frederic E. Farrington, ’02AM, 04PhD; 
Edward D. Freeman, ’03L; Carlyle D. 
Geisler, '17S; Charles B. Going, ’82S; 
Robert E. Goldsby, ’23L; Rear Admiral 
Luther E. Gregory, ‘93S; Hon. Henry C. 
Hall, ‘83L; Richard S. Harvey, ’88; 
Frazier D. Head, '82L; Arthur T. Heiden- 
reich, ’23; Melvin D. Hildreth, ’16L; 
Oliver Hoyem, ’17J; Henry T. Kilburn, 
"17; Captain Egmont F. Koenig ;’12; Hector 
Lazo; H. Paul Laurent, 710S; Frederic 
P. Lee, ’18L; George W. A. Luckey, 
701PhD; George J. Lyon, ’04S; Aubrey 
R. Marrs, ’20L: Wallace M. McClure, 
"1I5AM; Glenn E. McHugh, ’21L; Lewis 
B. Miller, ’22PhD; Marcus Nadler, ’22Bu; 
Theophilus Parsons, ’99, '02L; Major E. 
Ormonde Power, '94L; Thomas T. Read, 
"23; Ernest C. Ropes, '99; William C. 
Ruedicer, ’01PhD; John Seward, ’95Mines ; 
Thomas G. Shearman, ‘00L; Stanley P. 
Smith, ’20AM; Charles Evans Hughes, 
"84L, ‘'04Hon; Harlan Fiske Stone, ’98L; 
Dr. Pavel Stransky; Harold G. Sutton, 
’"21Bu; Ivan P. Tashoff, 12S; George O. 
Totten, Jr., °91FA; Glenn I. Tucker, ’15J; 
Matthew Van Siclen, 06S; William R. 
Vallance, ’14L; Francis Walker, ’93AM, 
95PhD; William Waller, ’78: George S. 
Ward, ’13L; George W. Wharton, '97; 
Richard H. Wilmer, ’17L; Lester G. Wil- 
son, 01S; Moses J. Wright, OSL; J. W. 
Paul; George Samuel Rice, ’87Mines; 
E!lsworth Chapman Alvord, ’21L; Ernest 
Harvey Van Fossan, ’11, ’13L; J. R. Sloan; 
Boles; and Parker. 


Columbia Alumni Fund Class Report 


Last Law Luncheon on May 22 


The last of the series of monthly lunch- 
eons of the Law School Alumni Associa- 
tion for the present season will be held at 
the Bankers’ Club, 120 Broadway, New 
York, on Thursday, May 22, 1924, at one 
p. m. sharp. 


The speaker and guest at the luncheon 
will be the Honorable Robert von 
Moschzisker, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. Edward R. Finch, 
’O8L, retiring President of the Association, 
will preside. 

Members wishing to make reservations 
for the luncheon should get in touch with 
the secretary of the Luncheon Committee, 
Frederick R. Crane, '21, at 61 Broadway, 
New York. The cost of the luncheon, 
$2.50, is payable at the door. Members 
may bring their friends with them. 


Columbians at Convention of American 
Institute of Electrical Engineering 

Columbia Alumni took a prominent part 
in the spring convention of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, held at 
Birmingham, Ala., April 8-11. Chester 
Lichtenberg, ’06S, presented a paper on 
“Automatic Substations for Industrial 
Plants”; and C. E. Von Sothen, '15S, read 
a paper on “Automatic Substations for 
Mines.” 

F. S. Dellenbaugh, ’10S, now at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, took an 
active part in the discussions, as did Pro- 
fessor W. I. Slichter, 96S, who was Vice- 
President in charge of the convention. 


Amount subscribed $41,502.86 


(Does not include 10th and 25th Reunion Classes) 


AS oF APRIL 26, 1924. 
Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


No. of 
Class Representative Subscribers 
l e Scanian we E EE W. Leo Johnson............... 2 
T920 a aar aeea ee Frederick P. Benedict........... 61 
1917 Law............ Benjamin H. Bartholow........ 52 
LOI E e EE E EEN John D. Craven................. 50 
LOND. suey era buy oe Walter Neale ...............0.. 50 
1902 P&S............ Frederick T. van Beuren, Jr..... 38 
1923) ic EE ee oe oes J. Stuart Blundell ....... Stites aed 37 
1896 P&S............ W. J. Mersereau................ 33 
1905 Law............ James E. Finegan.............. 32 

Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 

Amount 
Class Representative Subscribed 
TEIT coaren oenn John G. Neeser.............005. $813 
ISSI mosis nde deere d H. F. Nordeman............... 773 
1894 Law: yea cc yes Frank A. Dillingham........... 700 
POO: separa nie Archibald Douglas ............. 596 
a Gleaner eee a ee John J. Bellman... ............. 505 
1884 Mines... Abram S. Post................. 505 
1895 Mines........... A. Lerry POStscc. veer eicsweadks 438 
1890 Mines.......... Charles H. Hart................ 425 
1896 Law............ Henry A. Uterhart............. 420 


As oF May 3, 1924. 


Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


No. of 
Class Representative Subscribers 
1922. then aatnes yawns W. Leo Johnson ............... 62 
T9270 ienee nEn ia Frederick P. Benedict .......... 6l 
1917 Law ........... Benjamin H. Bartholow ....... 53 
LOG ITEE E E John D. Craven ............... 52 
IOT niser liaa Hubert G. Larson ............. 50 
IOI wc Sete enen techies Warner Pyne iccccc.. Geosciences 44 
1902 P&S? eorura kas Frederick T. van Beuren, Jr. ... 38 
1928) tne sot CERERE J. Stuart Blundell .............. 37 
1896 P&S b aitandoas .W. J. MGfserea. ove esa sce eds 34 
1905 Law ........... James E. Finegan ............. 34 


Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 


Amount 
Class Representative Subscribed 
189} 2s ch4eeneweees John G. Neeser ............... $313 
WAR: yuh ee awe sedated H. F. Nordeman .............. 773 
1804 Law ........... Frank A. Dillingham .......... 709 
TRF: Sak ees owe eke Archibald Douglas ............. 598 
1895 Mines ......... A. Terry Post .................543 
1884 Mines .......... Abram S. Post .............222.988 
ISOT Sens Oe orice John J. Bellman............... 505 
1890 Mines ......... Charles H. Hart .........6.%5%5 430 
1896 Law ........... Henry A. Uterhart ............ 420 


Note.—All subscriptions are listed in full to the credit of cach class to which a subscriber belongs. 
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Paris Alumni Honor Douglas John- 


son, 03PhD 
On Saturday, April 12, at the Club de la 
Renaissance Française, the Columbia 


Alumni Club of Paris gave a dinner in 
honor of Professor Douglas Johnson, 
’03PhD, Exchange Professor to the 
French universities and representing in 
that capacity seven great American uni- 
versities. The president of the Club, 
Joseph DuVivier, ’02, ’02L, formerly 
Assistant District Attorney of New York 
County and now a successful lawyer 
in Paris, presided. An interesting letter 
from Horatio S. Krans, ’00, gives a de- 
tailed account of the dinner. Extracts 
from his letter follow: 


“The Club, at which the dinner was held, 
has a charming cachet of the French eigh- 
teenth century, the carved panels and 
decorations being of that period. It was 
once the Hotel of the Duc de Luynes, long 
afterwards the Hotel of President Thiers, 
and later still for a time the Paris resi- 
dence of Edward VII, when he was Prince 
of Wales. The Club de la Renaissance 
is famous for its good cuisine and the 
Columbians there assembled were deli- 
cately and abundantly fed with the kinds 
of food most convenient for those whose 
digestions are solid. The Club has also a 
cellar (of the kind theoretically non- 
existent now in the United States of 
America) which ts estimable, and contains, 
we were given to understand, a supply of 
the wines that make glad the heart of 
man. 


“At the end of the dinner, Professor 
Johnson gave a most interesting account 
of his experiences as a lecturer in twelve 
of the seventeen French provincial uni- 
versities and took occasion in the course 
of his remarks to give the lie to that 
preposterously false rumor, set going and 
kept going, heavens knows how or by 
whom, which would have us believe that 
Americans are not well received in France. 
His own reception was everywhere the 
perfection of cordiality. 


“Here I may add, in a parenthesis, that 
Professor Johnson's success in France has 
been altogether exceptional. His purely 
scientific lectures have been highly 
esteemed, and those of the lectures which 
had a semi-popular character not less. 
His personal success was complete, and to 
this his services to the Allied cause dur- 
ing the War and his championship in 
America, even before the War, of the 
justice of the French cause contributed. 
Paris is a city that is lectured almost to 
death. It is the most be-lectured city in 
the civilized world and, where lectures are 
concerned, its appetite is only moderate. 
In spite of this, Professor Johnson had 
audiences in Paris that filled the large 
Ampitheatre Richelieu at the Sorbonne. 
At the end of the last lecture of the 
series, Professor Johnson left the ampi- 
theatre in the midst of appreciative ap- 


plause to don his coat and hat and make 
his departure. The applause, however, 
continued and grew louder. The professor 
was forced to leave the ante-room, return 
to the ampitheatre, and bow his acknow- 
ledgments to his appreciative French 
hearers. This unqualified success was a 
matter of pride, in particular, to such 


Columbians as were present, and in a gen- 
eral way should be a matter of pride and 
satisfaction to Alma Mater. 

“Let me close the above lengthy par- 
enthesis by returning to the subject of our 
dinner. It wound up cheerfully by the 
singing of Columbia songs, with the 
‘Marscillaise’ at the very end.” 


Judge Mayer, ’86L, Is New President of Law Alumni 


Association 


The Alumni of the Law School met for 
their annual meeting at the Columbia Club 
on Thursday evening, April 24. The elec- 
tion of officers and members of the Stand- 
ing Committee was held and the meeting 
was addressed by William Draper Lewis, 
Esq., who spoke on the work of the Amer- 
ican Law Institute of which he is director. 

George Brokaw Compton, ‘09, ’13L, re- 
ported for the Nominating Committee and 
the nominees were unanimously elected as 
follows: 

President: Julius M. Mayer, ’86L; Vice- 
Presidents: Frank L. Polk, '97L; Edwin 
P. Grosvenor, ’04L, and Charles J. Mc- 
Dermott, ’89L; Secretary: Howard Oster- 
hout, "12L; Treasurer: James McKown, 
Jr, ’17L; Assistant Secretary: Douglas 
M. Black, ’18L; Members of the Stand- 
ing Committee: John M. Wolsey, IL; 
Kenneth M. Spence, ’09L; Huger W. 
Jervey, ’13L, and John Vance Hewitt, ’12L, 
to serve for three years; and William 
Bondy, ’91L, and Harold A. Content, ’11L, 
to serve for one year. 

Edwin P. Grosvenor, ‘L, reported for 
the Committee to consider the plan for 
Regional Directors. The Committee pro- 
posed an amendment to the Constitution 
of the Association to provide for one di- 
rector to be elected from each of the Fed- 
eral Judicial Circuits, whose duties would 
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JUDGE JULIUS M. MAYER, ’86L, 


Who succeeds Judge Edward R. Finch, ‘98L)\Cas 
President of the Law Alumni Association. 


he to advise with regard to Alumni affairs 
and confer once a year at the University 
with the faculty and Alumni officers. De- 
tails of the proposal will be sent to all 
members of the Association for recom- 
mendatton before the plan is put to a 
vote, probably in the fall of this year. 


Julius M. Mayer, ’86L, the new Pres- 
ident of the Association, spoke briefly 
of the great service of the retiring pres- 
ident during his term of office. The plan 
for regional directors is the latest sug- 
gestion made by Judge Finch, ’98, retiring 
President, to extend the usefulness of the 
Association. During his incumbency, the 
membership has been increased to such 
an extent that today the Law School Asso- 
ciation is the largest active law Alumni 
body in the world. Judge Mayer made 
the announcement that the Standing Com- 
mittee has arranged a testimonial dinner 
to Judge Finch, to be held at the Columbia 
University Club on Monday, June 2. Com- 
plete announcement will be made in due 
course. 


In the address of the evening, Dean 
Lewis explained the origin of the Amer- 
ican Law Institute beginning with the 
work of a sub-committee of the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools and later 
carried forward after a conference of 
representative lawyers held in New York 
two years ago. In an effort to clarify our 
law, particularly the common law, and at 
the same time to preserve its flexibility 
the American Law Institute is now en- 
gaged in re-stating the law, subject by 
subject. There has been organized a board 
of advisors in each of several subjects, in- 
cluding contracts, torts and conflict of 
laws, and a reporter who in the first in- 
stance prepares and submits to the con- 
ference of advisors statements of the topic 
under consideration. After discussion, re- 
drafting and amendments, these state- 
ments will be submitted to the Council of 
the Institute, a body representative in the 
finest sense of the Bench, Bar and the 
Law School Faculties throughout the 
country. Eventually the re-statements 
when approved will be published as the 
work of the Institute and with its sanc- 
tion. It is proposed that the publication 
when finally made, after opportunity for 
full examination and criticism, will com- 
mand respect as authority upon its own 
merits and \because of the eminence and 
representative character of the members 
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of the Institute. Dean Lewis pointed out 
many of the problems and difficulties of 
the enterprise. His address made clear 
not only the high goal toward which this 
work is aiming, but the scholarly care and 
thoroughness with which it is being carried 
on to practical accomplishments. 


Columbia at Englewood College 
Dinner 

The Sixteenth Annual Dinner of the 
College Men of Englewood, New Jersey, 
was this year a distinctly Columbia affair. 
The blue and white printed menu, the 
“Stand, Columbia!” which began the sing- 
ing, and the “Sans Souci” which concluded 
it; Toastmaster Clinton H. Blake, Jr., ’04, 
and the principal speakers, Dean Keppel, 
98, and Professor John Erskine, ’00—all 
contributed to make the evening of April 
29 at the Knickerbocker Golf Club one 
which reflected credit on Columbia men’s 
ability to conduct a successful college 
dinner. 

Those present as guests of the Club 
were H. V. D. Moore, Mayor of Engle- 
wood; Frederick P. Keppel, 98; John 
Erskine, 00; the Reverend J. R. Lynes, 
and President Fraser of the Knickerbocker 
Golf Club. The dinner was attended by 
150 men, eighteen of whom came from 
Columbia. The following Columbia men 
were present: Frederick P. Keppel, ’98; 
John Erskine, ’00; Clinton H. Blake, Jr., 
04; Charles S. Bartow, Jr., 716; Frederic 
B. Clark, 05S; Dexter B. Dawes, ’94FA; 
Arthur B. Griffin, "97; Harwood Hoadley, 
00; Frederick S. Keeler, '91FA; Donald 
V. Lowe, ’11S; Walter R. Mohr, ’13; 
William Redfield Porter, 06; H. R. Reed, 
04S; Walter E. Ruprecht, °13; Frank 
Welles, 07, ’08L; and Edward DeWitt, 
"86, ’88L. 


De 


Farrand, ’91 P&S, Addresses-Phi Beta 
Kappa Initiates 

Twenty-five students at Columbia have 
been recently elected to membership in the 
Phi Beta Kappa Fraternity. Election to 
the society depends upon a student's schol- 
astic average, and only students who have 
maintained high rating throughout their 
college course are eligible. Livingston 
Farrand, 91P&S, President of Cornell 
University, delivered the annual oration 
before the chapter, his subject being “Cer- 
tain Tendencies imn American Education.” 
Following the exercises in Philosophy 
Hall, the society held its annual banquet 
in the new Faculty Club. 

Irwin Edman, ‘17, read the Phi Beta 
Kappa poem, one of his own compositions. 
It dealt with a philosophical discussion of 
religion. 

Those elected to membership were Mar- 
shall W. Baldwin, ’24; Pierre A. Clamens, 
"24; Wiliam A. S. Dollard, ’24; Edward 
M. Friend, '24; Jacob T. Friend, ’24; Ed- 
mond M. Gagey, ’24; John W. Gassner, 
"24; George R. Geiger, ’24; George W. 


Hartmann, ’24; Theodore Herberg, ’25; 
Edward E. Lewis, ’24; Savino Longo- 
bardi, ’°25; Raymond T. McGoldrick, ’24; 
Edwin B. Matzke, '24; Henry S. Miller, 
24; Morris Monsky, ’25; Sylvan E. Mool- 
ten, ’24; Lawrence H. Odell, ’24; Donald 
Price, ’24; Henry W. Raudenbush, ’24; 
Milton N. Rosenberg, ’24; Nathaniel Ross, 
24; Meyer Schapiro, ’24; Maxwell Schu- 
bert, ’25; and George Waschek, ’24. 


Barnes Host to the Early Eighties 


No consideration of the possible results 
of defying the popular thirteen superstition 
deterred that number of the Early Eighties’ 
old guard from enjoying a lunch given by 
George H. Barnes, ’83, President of the 
Society, at the Bankers’ Club on April 23. 
There were most of the surviving parents 
of the organization, including all the orig- 
inal Committee on Organization appointed 
at the first meeting held on the Columbia 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated the events 
listed below will be held at the Colum- 
bia University Club, 4 West Forty- 
third Street. Telephone, Longacre 8200. 


Fripay, May 9. 
Class of 1876. Dinner. 


SaTuRDAY, May 10. 
Class of 1910P&S. Dinner. 


Monpay, May 12. 

Graduate Schools Alumni Association. 
Dinner and Address. Faculty Club. 
7.00 p. m. Professor Dixon Ryan 
Fox, 711, 717Ph.D. 

WepnNeEspAy, May 14. 


Class of 1902. The Two-Up Club. 
Golf Tournament. Westchester-Bilt- 


more Club. 

Class of 1920. Dinner. Hotel Majes- 
tic. 72nd Street and Central Park 
West, New York City. 

Spring Reunion. Van Am Quadrangle 
on the Campus. 8 p. m. 


Trurspay, May 15. 
Class of 1921. Dinner. 7 p. m. 


WepbneEspay, May 21. 
Class of 1907. Dinner. 


THurspay, May 22. 
New Jersey Alumni Club. Annual Golf 
Tournament. Montclair Country Club, 
Class of 1922 College and Science. 
Dinner. 
Monpay, May 26. 
Class of 1911. Dinner. 


Monpay, JUNE 2. 
Law Alumni Association. Testimonial 
Dinner to Judge Edward R. Finch. 
7.00 p. m. Informal. 


Tuespay, JUNE 3. 
Class of 1894 College and Mines. 
ner and Meeting. 7 p. m. 
Alumni Trustee Nominating Conven- 
tion. Trustees’ Room, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 4 p. m. 


Din- 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4. 
Commencement Day. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 7. 
Class of 1914P&S. Dinner. 


a 


University Club Car at the Poughkeepsie 
Regatta, June 26, 1907,—Livingston, ’80; 
Demorest, ’81; Arrowsmith, ’82; Barnes, 
"83, and Jenkins, 84, with the “acting” 
secretary of that day, Romaine, 82. Ton- 
nele, ’80; Sawyer, ’81; Palmer, ’83; 
Stearns, ’83Mines; Mulford, ’82P&S, and 
Reed, ’83, and Henry, ’84, together with a 
vacant chair representing Wiley, 82, who 
was unavoidably detained, completed the 
circle about a generous round table, over 
which the host, happily restored in health, 
presided with his old-time verve. 

The lunch gave the usual occasion for 
reminiscence, song, and discussion of the 
still unsettled question of priority in nam- 
ing the Society. Demorest, with appro- 
priate remarks, transferred Van <Am's 
President’s Badge to his successor in office, 
the unfailing toasts to the memory of the 
Dean, Georges Renault, and other de- 
parted members were drunk, and the guests 
lingered until late in the afternoon with 
no diminution, even at their advanced 
years, in the enjoyment always assured at 
a gathering of their cherished society. 


1884 Holds Fortietht Anniversary 
Dinner at University Club 

The 40th Anniversary Dinner of ’84 
School of Arts was held at the University 
Club on the 28th of April, and out of the 
44 remaining members of the Class, 30 
were present, namely: 

Edgar S. Appleby, John Conger Baker, 
Charles M. Cannon, Christopher Robert 
Carter, William S. Day, Frank Eno Ellis, 
Rev. Theodore W. Harris, Ambrose D. 
Henry, Wilham Mitchell, Vail Hoffman, 
John Foster Jenkins, William A. Jones, 
Jr., Henry Powell Kellogg, George Mason 
La Monte, Norman Fairlie Nelson, Ed- 
ward Mills Perry, Charles A. Rapallo, Jr., 
Jacob Haywood Roberts, Louis B. Rolston, 
Rev. Creighton Spencer-Mounsey, John 
Bright Stevens, Herbert Charles Taylor, 
Lincoln Van Cott, Samuel C. Van Dusen, 
J. Mayhew Wainwright, John Tempest 
Walker, James Henry Ward, William 
Henry Wetmore, Israel Albert Wash- 
burne, Obadiah Wilbur Kitchell, and 
Augustine Smith. 

A wonderful foregathering was had in 
the refectory adjoining the dining room 
prior to the Dinner and old acquaintances 
were renewed and everyone looked over the 
other fellow to see how the years had dealt 
with him, and then the Class, having re- 
acquired their youthful and well known 
sporting proclivities, filed into the dining 
room and from that time until they left 
to associate with ’84 Mines, who were hav- 
ing their Dinner in the adjoining room, 
there was no lull of any kind. 

Ambrose D. Henry was unanimously 
elected President of the Class for the rest 
of his life and Cannon was likewise given 
a life tenure of the offices of Sccretary 
and Treasurer. 

The,-opening „prayer prior to sitting 
down to meat was made by the Rev. 
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Theodore W. Harris and the recessional 
was pronounced by the Rev. Creighton 
Spencer-Mounsey. 

Lou Rolston presented to the Class re- 
productions of the Class picture taken in 
freshman year which were greatly appre- 
ciated as souvenirs of the occasion. 


After the Dinner, but long after, the 
Arts and Mines fraternized together, and 
the long and short of the meeting was that 
a good, though quiet time was had by all. 


~ Speeches were made by J. Mayhew 
Wainwright, the Congressional member of 
the Class and by Jake Roberts, the Long 
Island Land Vendor, and by Ed. Perry 
and a few, and only just a few, by Am- 
brose D. Henry. 


The goodness of the time and the quiet- 
ness of the same can be verified by inquir- 
ing of any member of ’84 School of Mines 
who were in the adjoining dining room. 

Harry Bennett kept the spirits of all at 
high pitch by his usual well known high- 
class piano work. C. M. C. 


Details Announced for 1899’s Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary Celebration 

Arrangements in charge of an enthusi- 
astic committee would seem to insure the 
success of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
of the Class of 1899. Ernest A. Cardozo, 
chairman, has been very much on the job 
and notices as to the activities of the three 
days’ “vacation” have already been sent to 
Class members. 

Rooms have been engaged at Briarcliff 
Lodge, Briarcliff, New York, and the class 
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is cordially invited to be present at the 
Lodge from Sunday afternoon, June 1, 
to Wednesday morning, June 4. Arrange- 
ments of all kinds have been made for 
what promises to be a wonderful party, 
where old friendships can be renewed and 
strengthened. And all this is free! 


The Class will attend all of the exercises 
on Commencement Day, including the 
Alumni luncheon, the University ball game 
with Pennsylvania, and the Reunion of 
the Alumni in the evening. There will be 
no expense to any member of ’99 for these 
events, as the Committee will procure all 
necessary tickets and pay all expenses on 
Commencement Day. 

At the conclusion of the ball game the 
Committee has arranged for transportation 
to Baker Field, where the Bronze Lion, 
that is to be their Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
gift, will be presented to the University 
with fitting ceremonies. 


Class of 1902 Takes the Air 
The Two-Up Club, of the Class of 1902, 
will hold its Spring Jamboree at the West- 


chester-Biltmore Country Club at Rye, 
New York, on Wednesday, May 14, 1924. 


Golf, tennis, trap shooting and many 
other sports will make up the larger part 
and main attraction of the occasion. The 
notice says: “If too dignified, old or de- 
crepit to qualify in any of the above 
sports, there will be a first aid room in 
charge of a competent committee who will 
minister to the more hopeless cases, at- 
tacks of sunstroke, etc.” A Class luncheon 
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will be served at 12:30 on the terrace of 
the Sports House. Ail of the day’s events 
will be over in time for the participants 
to return to the city and attend the An- 


nual Spring Reunion of the College 
Alumni Association. 
Dave Smyth will defend the Class 


Trophy Cup for golfers and there will be 
the usual cup for runner-up. 

This “stupendous aggregation of scin- 
tillating attractions” will be offered at the 
nominal fee of five dollars a head. This 
charge includes luncheon, first aid, and 
the day’s fee for either golf, tennis, or 
trap-shooting. 

The Committee in charge of arrange- 
ments is composed of R. H. Johnston, 
Chairman, of 17 West 60th Street, to- 
gether with Stanley Brown, W. L. Glen- 
ney, H. M. Hayes, H. S. Holland, W. N. 
Powers, and Lyman R. Rhoades, Jr. 


Club Elections | 

At a meeting of the Committee on Ad- 
missions at the Columbia University Club, 
held on April 28, the following Alumni 
were duly elected to membership: Howard 
Birkett, "16S; Joseph H. Broderick, ’20, 
’23L; Henry J. A. Collins, ’23L; Harold 
J. Cone, 18; Horace Coon, ’23J; Stuart 
P. Coxhead, ’23; Chrystie Ludlow Douglas, 
23; Richard Fleming, ’23Bu; Hugh L. 
Forman, ’10GrStu; Halbert W. Keck, ’22; 
R'chard G. Mannheim, ’23; Paul Mat- 
thews, ’23L; Alfred McCourt, ’'23; J. 
Robert Melish, '23; Malcolm C. Spence, 
22; Leon E. Spencer, '22L; and Russell 
Knapp Tether, ’23. 
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BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
309-315 WEST 83D ST., NEW YORK 
“From Primary to College” 


Forty-fourth year. All grades. Small classes, 
Individual instruction. New Gymnasium, 
roof playground and Swimming Pool on 
Premises. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Phone Schuyler 4836 
L. D. Ray, '82, Headmaster 


Riverdale Country School 


RIVERDALE-ON-HUDSON 
New Yorx 
FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia ‘99 
HEADMASTER 


A College Preparatory Boarding and Day 
School of High Scholastic Standing 


Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory of 
One Hundred Single Rooms 


For illustrated catalog address the 
Hea ster 


If you have seen 
this spot, forget 
it and read be- 
low: 


WE’LL MAIL ANY BOOK OR 
ARTICLE TO ANY COLUM- 
BIA ALUMNUS AT A DIS- 
COUNT OF AT LEAST 10%. 


PLEASE REFER TO THIS AD 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PRESS BOOKSTORE 


Onthe Campus Journalism Building 
2960 Broadway, New York 


“THE STORE WHERE YOU 
TRADED DURING COL- 
LEGE DAYS" 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


curema A 1799 


40 Wall Street, New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits 
over $23,500,000.00 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 
RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice- President 


DIRECTORS 


Georce McNer 
ARTHUR G. Mzeyrr 
Joun C. Moore 
CuHarzes E. Ports 
P. A. RowLey 
SAMUEL SLOAN 
JAMES SPEYER 
Car. F. STURHARN 
GEORGE ZABRISKIE 


. E. ALDRED 

TEPHEN BAKER 
BerrrRaĮm H. BORDEN 
MARSHALL FIELD 
MICHAEL FRIEDSAM 
W ALTER JENNINGS 
Raymonp E. Jones 
Henry K. McHarg 
Joun Stewart Baker 


Madison Avenue Office: 
MADISON AVE. AT 43rd ST. 
Union Square Office: 
BROADWAY AT 16th ST. 


28 conveniently located offices in the 
Boroughs of Ducens and Brooklyn 
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Procrastination 1s more than the thief of 
time; it sometimes cramps one’s style. If 
we had written our column last week in- 
stead of this, we could have filled at least 
one column with optimistic statements 
about our various teams. 

There are, however, some bright spots. 
The Track Team had at least performed 
well at the Penn Relays the Saturday be- 
fore; and there were only three crews in 
each of the races on the Housatonic. 

The Baseball Team and the Tennis Team 
are performing yeoman service in uphold- 
ing Columbia's standing in the Spring 
sports. So far the Tennis Team has 
played seven matches, and has won them 
all with a total season's score to date 
of 35-10 in their favor. As a matter of 
fact, the Tennis Team has maintained a 
very high standing in Intercollegiate cir- 
cles in the past few years, and has been 
one of the bright spots of Columbia ath- 
letics. 

Andy Coakley is running a close race 
with Gil Dobie of Cornell for Intercolle- 
giate honors not only in despondency but 
in success. He has not quite attained the 
aura of gloom that the Ithacan Prince of 
Pessimists has, but he manages to turn 
out successful teams every year despite the 
usual forecasts of no material, poor 
weather, inadequate facilities, etc., etc. 
The team has made a very fine showing 
so far. It has won its last four games, 
retrieving last Saturday from a total loss 
by beating the Army in a thrilling 2-1 
game. 

The Track Team started the season at 
the Penn Relays with one Intercollegiate 
Championship and two seconds: but the 
following week Old Man Ineligibility de- 
prived the team of four of its best per- 
formers. The result was a rather dis- 
appointing showing in the Triangular Meet 
against Virginia and the Army. The 
bright spot of the defeat, however, was 
the promising performance by a number 
of new men. who if they can evade the 
clutches of the senile gentleman who has 
caused so much trouble this year should be 
consistent point winners next year, 


The track team without Captain Walter 
Koppisch, Schmid and Sohst, all three be- 
ing on probation for poor work in the 
mid-semester examinations, took third in 
the triangular meet with the Army and 
the University of Virginia on Saturday, 
May 3. at West Point. The cadets were 
the winners with 65 points. Virginia 
scored 38% points and Columbia was only 
able to gather in 234 points. 

Winkopn was the only Columbia win- 
ner. He placed first in the high jump. 


Columbia will hold its annual inter- 
scholastic track and field games for out 
of town high schools on South Field. May 
31. and for the metropolitan schools on 
June 6. 

The golf team lost ta Harvard and 
Dartmouth on Friday afternoon on the 
links of the Westchester-Biltmore Club, 
both scores beine 8 to 1 against the (Blue 
and White players. 
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Crew Lose First Meet of Season 


Three third places were all that Colum- 
bia oarsmen brought back with them from 
the triangular regatta with Yale and 
Pennsylvania on Saturday, May 3, over a 
mile and a half course at Derby, Conn. 
Yale won the varsity race and Penn the 
junior varsity race. The Yale freshmen 
captured the freshmen race. 

The showing of the Columbia varsity 
was disheartening to the group of Colum- 
bia men who went up to Derby to see 
the debut of the new coaching régime. 
The Columbia shells were outclassed from 
the start, and although the men fought 
hard throughout, they were no match either 
in power or in form for Yale and Penn- 
sylvania. 

The performance of the Yale varsity was 
of the highest calibre and left a favorable 
impression on the hundreds of people who 
saw the race. 

Jack Lawrence, writing in the New York 
Herald Tribune, had this to say of the 
Columbia showing: 

“Fred Miller's crews showed nothing 
but a great willingness to try. They were 
outclassed in all three acts of the annual 
triangular regatta. The husky varsity crew 
seemed to have plenty of power but lacked 
the knowledge of how to apply it. Co- 
lumbia’s freshmen looked better to this 
writer than either the junior varsity or 
varsity combinations, but there were plenty 
of defects in all three.” 

The Yale varsity beat Penn to the finish 
line by seven lengths and Columbia was 
a ee of open water behind the Red and 

ue. 


Win from West Point at Baseball 


A home run by Captain Van Brocklin 
in the eighth inning gave Columbia a 2-to-1 
victory over the Army at West Point on 
Saturday, May 3. 

The game resulted in a pitching duel 
between the Columbia captain and Miller 
of the Army, with Van having a slight 
edge. Columbia came through the game 
with 6 hits while the Army batters were 
only able to get 4 hits. 

The other game scheduled for the past 
week, that with Cornell on Wednesday, 
was postponed because of rain at Ithaca. 

In the Army game Columbia was first to 
score. In the second inning, Zegri and 
Stack both hit safely. With Zegri round- 
ing third base, a poor throw on the part 
of Cousland, Army catcher, gave Zegri a 
chance to make home. 

The cadets tied the score in the fourth 


Spring Sports Calendar 
Saturpay, May 10. 


Baseball: Wesleyan, at South Field; 
Crew: Harvard-Pennsylvania, at 
Cambridge (Varsity and Junior Var- 
sity); Track: Rutgers, at New 
Brunswick; Freshman Baseball: 
Concordia Prep, at Bronxville. 


Monpay, May 12. 
Baseball: Fordham, at South Field. 


WepneEsnay, May 14. 
Baseball: Rutgers, at South Field; 
Freshman Baseball: Pawling, at 
Pawling. 
SATURDAY, May 17. 
Baseball: Dartmouth, at South Field : 
Crew: Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, in New York; Track: 
Dartmouth, at_ South Field: Fresh- 


man Baseball: Montclair Academy, 
at\Baker- Field, 
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inning. Browning beat out a bunt and 
stole second. A single by Roosma brought 
him in. 

One hand stops by Mannheim and 
Storck and a fast double play by Bing- 
ham, Browning and Dasher were the high 
lights of the day. 


Wagner made his first appearance of the 
season at third. Alex Watt, regular third 
baseman, has been declared ineligible be- 
cause of scholastic troubles. 


The tennis team won its seventh straight 
victory by defeating the strong Harvard 
team at Cambridge, Mass., on Saturday 
by a score of 5 to 4. Columbia captured 
4 singles matches and 1 doubles. 


Captain Frank T. Anderson defeated 
W. W. Ingraham, the Harvard star, 6-3, 
6-4. Jerry Lang beat Captain Karl Pfaff- 
man of the Crimson team, 9-7, 6-4. Dick 
Marshall and P. Kong were the other 
singles winners for Columbia. 

Anderson and Lang clinched the match 
by winning from Pfaffman and Ingraham, 
6-2, 11-9. 

The Harvard freshmen team defeated 
our freshmen, 8 to 1. 


Nelson Metcalf, who coached football 
in 1915 and 1916, has recently been ap- 
pointed to Ames, Iowa, to take charge of 
the Iowa State physical education depart- 
ment. After leaving Columbia he coached 
at Oberlin and the University of Minne- 
sota. 


Change in College Association 
Constitution 


The following notice was recently 
sent to all members of the College 
Alumni Association, by Ward Mel- 
ville, ‘09, Secretary of the Association: 

“Notice is hereby given of a special 
meeting of this Association to be held 
on Wednesday, May 14, 1924, at 8 
o'clock p. m., in Van Amringe Quad- 
rangle of Columbia University, 116th 
Street and Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., at which will be proposed 
the following amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the Association: 

“Amend the first sentence of Section 
1 of Article III by striking out the 
words two and fifty and substituting 
therefor the words three and one hun- 
dred, respectively, and by inserting after 
the word annually the words in ad- 
cance, so that the sentence shall read: 


ARTICLE III—DUES 


“Sec. 1. Every regular and asso- 
ciate member shall hereafter pay to the 
Treasurer the sum of three dollars, 
annually, in advance, during the -first 
five years after the graduation of the 
class to which such member belonged. 
and five dollars annually thereafter; or 
in licu thereof, a life-membership fee 
of one hundred dollars as a commuta- 
tion of annual dues, 

This amendment will be proposed by 
authority of Section 1 of Article XI of 
the Constitution: 

“Amendments to this Constitution 
and By-Laws may be proposed at the 
annual meeting of this Association, or 
at a special meeting regularly called, 
and shall lie over for decision to the 
next annual or special meeting of this 
Association. 

“The consent of two-thirds of the 
regular members present shall be nec- 
essary to their adoption.” 
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Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York. 
Mail ad- 

ressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


Telephone, Morningside 1400). 


83, ’86PhD, ’04Hon—On Saturday, 


-April 12, A. V. Williams Jackson, Pro- 


fessor of Indo-Iranian Languages at 
Columbia, gave a public lecture in Roa- 
noke, Virginia, on “Persia, Past and 
Present, with its Outlook for the Fu- 
ture.” 

’°93— Andrew Varick Stout, of the New 
York Stock Exchange firm of Domi- 
nick and Dominick, at 115 Broadway, 
New York, returned a short time ago 
from Europe, where he had enjoyed a 
two months’ pleasure trip. 

’93—Albert Payson Terhune, novelist, 
short story writer, and dog lover, re- 
cently returned from an extended stay 
in the Mediterranean vicinity where he 
has been in search of new material for 


stories. He says, “There is a lot of 
‘bunk’ about the Mediterranean and 
Egypt. The little old board walk at 


Coney has it all over those places for 
sunshine. We have it for days, while 
they have it for hours. I was chilled to 
the marrow on the Egvptian desert at 
night. Never again! Me for the collies 
and Pompton Lakes.” Terhune’s New 
York City address is 200 West 78th 
Street. 

’02S—“‘No. Sir! There's nothing like 
it on earth!” applies to F. W. James’ 
job, home, wife, “kid,” friends, and last 
(but not least) himself. His job is the 
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Francis Emory Fitca, Inc. 


PRINTERS & PUBLISHERS 


The Fitch Service—it’s readable: 
Bowling Green 1986 
138 Pearl Street New York 


MurpxHy’s 
Kartoon Kuts 
Do tHE WORK 
P. C. Murray, °17 


President 


311 East Hall 
Columbia University 


New York 


Brighten Up Your Copy! 


The COLLEGE BOOK STORE 
A. G. SerrLz:, Proprietor 
BOOKS, SA ATIONTEY, TOSS: PINS 


Student? Discounts 
Prices Guerenteed the Lowest 


3334 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR 120TH STREET 


COLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


5, 7, and 9 West 93d Street 
Founded 1764 Telephone 3787 River 


Fireproof building. Boys prepared for Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, 
and other colleges. Approved by Regents. 
Strong Primary and Elementary Schools. 
Gymnasium. Playground. 


Freperic A. ALDEN, Headmaster 


CUI LINGSWORTH 


Qlothing 


Furnishings 


TWELVE EAST FORTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Furnishings 


Comfort all summer is 
offered in the fit and fine 
texture of our imported fur- 
nishings. Oxford cheviot 
shirts and English cricket 
cloth flannels; foulard and 
other silk scarfs; English 
linen collars; patterned 
woolen golf and half hose. 


Sack Suits, Sport Suits (four- 
piece), Dinner Suits, Top 


Coats, and Chesterfields. 
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manufacture of the Nelson Truck Load- 
er, and it keeps him so busy that he has 
little time for anything else. “Friends? 
Never see ’em any more (sniff, sniff). 
Alone in the great city. Nothing like it 
on earth, not even Chicago.” James’ ad- 
dress is 1262 Rich Terrace, West New 
Brighton, New York. 

03, ’06L—Lawrason Riggs is receiv- 
ing the congratulations of his friends on 
winning the kelly pool prize of the Cen- 
tury Club. In his spare time, Riggs is 
a lawyer with the firm of Pendleton, 
Anderson, Iselin and Riggs, at 25 Broad 
Street, New York. He resides at 61 
East 90th Street, City. 

09—-Pelham St. George Bissell, Spe- 
cial United States District Attorney, has 
just made application for enrollment in 
Barnard College, in the Class of 1945, of 


Miss Elizabeth Goodwin Bissell, who 
arrived in New York on Saturday, April 
12. Miss Elizabeth, who is Bissell’s 
sixth daughter and eighth child, is 
named after a common ancestor of her 
father and mother, a daughter of Elder 
William Goodwin, one of the original 
settlers of Hartford, Connecticut. 


Necrology Notes 


’70L—Leo C. Dessar, on April 20, 
1924, at his residence, Alwyn Court, at 
Seventh Avenue and Fifty-eighth Street. 
Aged 71 years. 

Dessar left school to become a drum- 
mer boy with the Union Forces in the 
Civil War. After graduating from the 


Columbia Law School, he established 
his practice in this city. He served as 
an Assemblyman and as Justice of the 
Municipal Court, and was the author of 
a historical novel, “The Royal En- 
chantress.” He was one of the oldest 
member of the Manhattan Club. 

77L—Leonard Kalisch, on April 13, 
ee suddenly of heart disease, in New- 
ark. 

Kalisch was admitted to the New Jer- 
sey bar in the same year of his gradua- 
tion from the Columbia Law School. 
He was a New Jersey Assemblyman in 
1888, 1889 and 1891, and was appointed 
judge of the First Criminal Court dur- 
ing Governor Abbett’s second term. 

He is survived by his widow and three 
brothers, Abner Kalisch, ’74L, Burnham 
Kalisch, ’79, and Samuel Kalisch, ’70L. 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CoLumsia ALUMNI News, New York. 


BANKING 
ae ee ence aN I ee 
New York City 
JAMES BROWN, ’83Mines 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
COM MERCIAL CREDITS 


TRAVELERS CREDITS 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
59 Wall Street Telephone, Bowling Green 1660 
-e 


CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, JR., 83 
GeneraL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 
R 7 


oom 61 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


New York City 
J. S. LANGTHORN, ’91 Mines 
LANGTHORN & SMITH, INC. 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS : 
General Building Construction and Alterations 


120 Liberty Street Tel. Rector we 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 
J. PARKE CHANNING, ’83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


61 Broadway 
i Alired L. Jaros, Jr., ’11S 
New York City Sibert L Baum, °09, 118 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Fitz Roy 5395 


New York City 
DANIEL E. MORAN, ’84 Mines 
MORAN, MAURICE & PROCTOR 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Vanderbilt 9538 
9 East 45th Street Vanderbilt 9539 


New York City 

INDUSTRIAL POWER PLANTS Fuge, Economy 

DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., Igor 
Griggs and Myers 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
347 Fifth Avenue 
Reports, Investigations, Complete Design and 
Specifications, Alterations for the Production of 
Fuel Economy, Heating, Ventilation, Refrigera- 
tion. 


New York City 
D. B. STEINMAN, ’09C.E., ’11Ph.D. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Design and Construction of Bridges and Other 
tructures. Reports. Advisory Service. 


25 Church Street. Telephone Rector 1174 


New York City 
EDWARD S. CLINCH, JR., 1900F.E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating and Ventilating 
Refrigeration 


Telephone Fitz Roy 3919 


Electrical 
Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Ince. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 

River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Pier 

Sheds, Bulkheads, Foundations, Reinforced Con- 

crete Bridges. Caissons—Subaqueous Pipe and 

Cable Laying, Marine Salvaging, Divers and 

Special Dredging. 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 5980 


PRINTERS 


WıiıLLiam H. Friepsan, 1907S, Treasurer. 


CAREY CRAFT PRESS 


Direct Mail Advertising Campaigns Planned 
and Executed — Catalogues — Publica- 
tions—Broadsides—Booklets—Color 
Reproductions—Display Cutouts 


In New York, Number In Philadelphia, Number 
406-426 W. 31st Street 1420 Chestnut Street 
Tel. Chickering 1000 Tel. Locust 4511-4512 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
WARD R. CLARK, ’16 


LIFE INSURANCE 
“Men’s debts live after them. Their income is 


oft interred with their bones.” 
Rector 4883 135 Broadway 


New York City 


C. H. ELLARD, '97 
INSURANCE 
Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


New York City wiles MacRossie, °11 


llan MacRossie, Jr., ’14 
MacRossig & MacRossiz 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 
4 East 46th Street Telephone Vanderbilt 1193 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 
HAROLD BAXTER, ’06E.M., ’14LL.B. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
220-221 Fleming Building 
Specializing in Engineering Matters. 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY EICKHOFF, ’75L. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City Vanderbilt 4140, 4141 
WALLACE WHITE, ’13 ’15M.E. 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 
Bar Building 36 West 44th Street 


New York City 


ALBERT C. NOLTE, ’Ir4E.E. 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
Patent, Trade Mark, Copyright 


and Unfair Competition Practice, Exclusively. 
United States and Foreign Countries 


110 East 42nd Street Murray Hill 6522-3 


Atlanta, Ga., and Philadelphia, Penna. 


Max Harris WILENSKY, 
B.A., LL.B., '14L., °15M.A. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 


General Practice. Specialties:—Public Utilities, 
Engineering, Estates, Artists’ Counsellor, 
and all Business Relations. 


40 W. Alabama Street and 366 Ponce De Leon 
Avenue (mailing address, P. O. Box 172), 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


TESTING LABORATORY 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF CiviL ENGINEERING 


Testing Laboratories 


Commercial investigations and , researches 
made in connection with the physical proper- 
ties of structural materials, 
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STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


Ludwig van Beethoven, of whom 

it has been said that he was the 
greatest of all musicians. A generation 
later was born the Steinway Piano, which 
is acknowledged to be the greatest of all 
pianofortes. What a pity it is that the 
greatest master could not himself have 
played upon the greatest instrument — 
that these two could not have been born 
together! Though the Steinway was de- 
nied Beethoven, it was here in time for 


O: the 26th of March, 1827, died 


Liszt and Rubinstein, for Wagner, Berlioz 
and Gounod. And today, a still greater 
Steinway than these great men knew, 
responds to the touch of Paderewksi, 
Rachmaninoff and Hofmann. Such, in 
fact, are the fortunes of time, that today, 
this Instrument of the Immortals, 
this piano, more perfect than any 
Beethoven ever dreamed of, can be pos- 
sessed and played and cherished not only 
by the few who are the masters of music, 
but by the many who are its lovers. 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible fe sic lovers to own a Steinway. 
i Pies $875 and a Dig freight at points duien from Nas Vouk. as 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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THE ALUMNUS AND THE FUND.—We don’t 
blame alumni for being hazy about the purpose of a lot 
of so-called “alumni work.” The general impression 
has gone abroad that alumni associations exist merely to 
get nioney for one purpose or another and the ultimate 
destination of the funds so collected is frequently ques- 
tionable. The difficulty in the situation is that alumni 
in general don’t have the slightest conception of what it 
is all about and by “it” we mean the modern University 
itself and Columbia alumni activity in particular. 

For the past three decades college and university 
alumni all over the country have been busying them- 
selves with the great American game of “organizing.” 
There is hardly an institution of collegiate grade or 
better from Maine to California that does not have its 
society of Alumni and constituent organizations—the 
local clubs. In addition there are thousands of profes- 
sional, class and sentimental organizations, not to men- 
tion fraternities, all of which at not infrequent intervals 


pester the graduate for contributions designed to further 
a project which is destined to work out the salvation of 
the association concerned. Since the war, however, 
a great deal of serious thinking has been done, and par- 
ticularly in the larger institutions it is a general belief 
that this period of organization is now passed, and that, 
if the alumni are ever going to justify the existence of 
the mechanisms built up, they must record some concrete 
achievement, directly traceable to the good of the educa- 
tional institution they represent, or alumni publics will 
judge the result as useless and wasteful of time, effort 
and money. 

The notion that an alumni association is purely a social 
animal is now mediaeval. Good times can be used as a 
means to an end, but there is more to this intangible 
something that “311 East Hall” represents than just 
good times. A brief glance at the Columbia situation, 
in the light of the past few decades, will indicate pretty 
conclusively just what we mean. Alumni participation 
in Columbia affairs, much less alumni understanding of 
what Columbia University means, was practically 
negligible when Columbia moved to Morningside 
Heights. In alumni parlance we were still in the annual 
banquet stage. Underneath it all was a deep reverence 
for Columbia and all that she stood for in the past, 
but the alumni had little to do with the expansion of the 
University after it left Forty-ninth Street. Gradually 
loose ends were picked up as the alumni themselves be- 
gan to realize their shortcomings. The first class re- 
unions on the new site were inspired by the Class of 
1892 at its Decennial in 1902 and from that time for- 
ward we have been making attempts to solve that par- 
ticular social aspect of alumni activity. Direct alumni 
representation on the Board of Trustees had been put 
forward as early as 1854, but it wasn’t until early in 
the Twentieth Century that any real attempt was made 
to bring it about. It became a fact in 1908 and the in- 
fluence of the Early Eighties in their efforts to trans- 
plant the spirit of the Forty-ninth Street days to the 
new site was one of the biggest factors in the alumni 
reawakening of that time? Soon. after that followed 
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the Alumni Federation, designed to 
provide a mechanism by which any 
alumni organization of any depart- 
ment of the University could be cer- 
tain of material help and guidance, 
if needed, in furthering its purpose, 
and centralizing and making perma- 
nent all alumni interest in the Uni- 
versity. | 

All this was a logical develop- 
ment. Then came the war to inter- 
rupt for a time, but after Mars 
stepped from the stage progress con- 
tinued, under handicaps perhaps, but nevertheless surely. 
After the central office had been provided, the mechanism 
we mentioned earlier, the next thing was to make it 
function. 

It is not our purpose to catalogue here the things which 
we think graduates ought to do to aid the work of the 
institution which they represent. This is not the time 
for that. But one thing that alumni have been asked to 
do, and always will be asked to do, is to contribute to the 
financial support of that institution. It is just as much 
a part of their graduate life as buying the morning 
paper is of their private life. No Columbia man ever 
gave as much to Columbia as he received from her. A 
conscientious alumnus, whether of Columbia or of some 
other institution, will recognize his obligation to his 
college or university. The difficulty in the situation is 
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that it is not always easy to tell him how to discharge 
it. If there were some recognized medium of exchange 
other than money that could be used freely in an 
academic community we believe frankly it would be 
more welcome from alumni than financial contributions. 
But in the absence of any such, and recognizing the 
general uses to which contributions in money can be 
put, the emphasis unfortunately had to be placed on the 
material gift. It is too bad, but it is true. 

But that doesn’t relieve the alumnus from this respon- 
sibility, and alumni of this University who have for dec- 
ades given freely of their time and of themselves to 
make the graduates understand how much they owe to 
Columbia, decided that an Alumni Fund to which con- 
tributions of any amount could be made each vear should 
be established for the single purpose of providing a 
means for graduates and former students to make con- 
crete expression of their regard for what Columbia 
means to them. No one ought to have to be persuaded 
to make a subscription to the Fund. The men who are 
back of it and who are interested in watching it develop, 
as it has, are satisfied that if the real purpose is clearly 
and correctly put before graduates of all generations, and 
explained to classes annually entering the alumni ranks, 
the University will in time have an endowment, con- 
tributed by her sons, with which she can continually 
increase her power and ‘maintain her prestige. 

The Fund isn’t anything revolutionary, in fact it is 
“old stuff.” Alumni activity has taken different forms 


The Alumni Fund gives a chance to be part and parcel of and to keep up an interest in the College 
or University. It provides means of offsetting what may be due to the Columbia of the past, by helping the 


Columbia of today and the Columbia of tomorrow. 


It affords the opportunity to be as necessary and as 


important to the University, according to one’s allotment of worldly goods, as the wealthiest gift-giving 


Alumnus. 


Does not this Alumni Fund mean the establishment of broad and intimate contact, substantially 


based, between Columbia, the University, and the sons of Columbia—the kind of contact that makes for real 


and wholesome progress? 


Keeping up with the Procession 


“THE strongest evidence of the 
worth-whileness of the Alumni 
Fund lies in the growing support of 
the Alumni of the Fund. 

In 1920-21, 973 general subscrib- 
ers contributed $16,744. 

In 1921-22, 2,224 
general subscrib- 
ers contributed 
$20,866. 

— In 1922-23, 2,812 
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general subscribers contributed 


$35,157. 

The 1923-24 showing is, in part, 
yours to make. 

Already we have gained over last 
year—but it should be more. 

And it will be more when every 
loyal Alumnus expresses his loyalty 
to Columbia with his contribution to 
this Fund. 

Will you? 
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311 East Hall, Columbia University 
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at different institutions. Yale men are organized pri- 
marily by classes and Yale first conceived the idea of an 
Alumni Fund which in the last thirty years has grown 
to huge proportions. Now the graduates of that insti- 
tution turn over to Yale annually approximately a 
quarter of a million dollars, and during the war years 
the actual cash contributions to Yale from Yale graduates 
was nearly two million dollars. At Harvard the trend 
of alumni organization is somewhat different. The As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs is the most active organization 
of local clubs in America. Their interest in Harvard 
affairs is not so much financial as advisory, and their 
record is notable. Former President Eliot made a state- 
ment some years ago that the Associated Harvard Clubs 


young in the game. We believe that we can do a great 
deal to help Columbia by means of the Alumni Fund 
and there is evidence already that the University 
appreciates that fact. 

What else we can do remains to be worked out, but 
we have the one avenue of approach right now. Let’s 
cherish and develop it. This issue of the News is being 
sent to thousands of alumni for the purpose of pointing 
out to them just how sincerely the Alumni Fund is re- 
garded and how important it 1s that they contribute to 
it. The News hopes it has been able to do its share in 
bringing the matter to their attention and that a great 
many men will be induced to join the ranks of those 
who use the Fund as one means of acknowledging 


was the best single influence in Harvard life. 
Each institution has its own method. We are 


it goes. 


And so 
them. 


in part at least all that this University has done for 


The Columbia Alumni Fund 


Perhaps the Alumni of Columbia do not 
yet realize that in the history of the Uni- 
versity the Alumni Fund is the first at- 
tempt to provide a means for every 
alumnus to contribute regularly to Co- 
lumbia’s support. But that is a statement 
of fact. 

The Fund is a young institution. Its 
founders and proponents during the early 
years of its history have been convinced 
that if a Columbia alumnus can be made 
to understand the magnitude of the Uni- 
versity’s public service and the extent of 
her educational achievement, he will con- 
tribute voluntarily to her support, either 
of himself, of his ability or of his means. 
In adopting this broad view these men 
have undertaken the mammoth task of 
acquainting our large and diversified body 
of alumni with facts and conditions which 
in a large university vary from academic 
generation to academic generation with 
great rapidity. This is particularly true 
of an institution which has grown as 
stupendously as Columbia has in so short 
a time. Yet this policy, it is felt, will 
prove to be the wisest in the long run. It 
means hard and incessant work on the part 
of those Alumni who share the belief that 
graduate support is a contributing factor 
in the success of any educational. institu- 
tion. It means overcoming the handicap 
of absence of “tradition” which naturally 
followed the physical transfer from one 
metropolitan locality to another. It means 
careful and painstaking explanation of the 
growth of the University, department by 
department. It requires skillful interpre- 
tation of the exact meaning of such com- 
paratively new educational phenomena as 
Summer Session and University Extension. 
It demands almost superhuman persuasive 
power to show that an institution with as 
much capital as Columbia has, nevertheless, 
is sorely in need of funds for running ex- 


penses. A daily press, eager for sensational 
headlines, can in one day upset and almost 
nullify the carefully planned work of years, 
by placing the wrong emphasis on an official 
University report. Alumni themselves are 
known to be most unreasonable on occa- 
sion. Here and there in our graduate ranks 
are those who are disgruntled for one 
reason or another. The job isn’t easy to 
placate all. It requires patience, tact, com- 
mon sense, energy, charity, hope and 
faith that the Columbia Alumnus has 
innate good sense and that broad point of 
view which his education must have given 
him to be of lasting value. 

In spite of the magnitude of the job, 
steady progress has been registered. Else- 
where in this issue the record can be found. 
What the Alumni Fund Committee 1s try- 
ing to do is to convince individuals that 
they should contribute; the emphasis has 
been along this line rather than on volume 
of money which it is felt will come in time. 
If an Alumnus won't contribute unless 
cajoled into it by the thousand and one 
methods familiar to almost everyone to- 
day, the support of that man will mean 
nothing of permanent value. 

The extent to which the Fund can and 
must grow will be immediately apparent 
by just a few illustrations. General sub- 
scriptions last year were approximately 
$30,000.00. This represents the income at 
5% on an addition to the University’s 
endowment of $600,000.00. Less than 
3.000 ` Alumni subscribed. There are 
roughly 21,000 Alumni of the University 
and of this number between 9,000 and 10,- 
000 studied in Columbia College, and in 
the Schools of Engineering and Fine Arts. 
If 5,000 Alumni subscribe annually to the 
Fund at the present per capita rate of 
subscription, the total contributions will 
represent the income on an addition to 
the endowment of a million dollars. Ifthe 


rate per subscriber would increase, as it 
must and will, the reader can easily esti- 
mate the result. 

Think this over and calculate just how 
important is the multiplication of contri- 
butions by individuals. The sum total of 
many subscriptions of whatever amount is 
what counts. This is where you, Mr. 
Alumnus, should be in the picture. 

Facts in the history of the Fund and 
in its operation are interesting and im- 
portant. To Willard V. King, ’89, the 
credit is due for suggesting it and but for 
the fact that the University was faced 
with a large deficit in the year 1918, the 
project would have been started several 
years earlier. Because of our entry into 
the War, the organization of the Fund 
was abandoned temporarily and a drive 
was made by the Alumni to assist in pay- 
ing the University’s deficit for the year 
1918-19. This was successful to the ex- 
tent of more than $200,000 and the Uni- 
versity was enabled, by this contribution 
from its sons, to make up its deficit for 
that year. 

After this drive the Alumni Federation 
renewed its activities for organizing the 
Fund and brought it into existence by ap- 
pointing a com- 
mittee of twenty- 

RIGAT amound 
one. These men, Tvs Conner 
appointed by the | 
President of the 
Alumni Federa- 
tion, were divided 
into groups of 
seven, the names 
being drawn by 
lot, one group to 
serve for one 
year, one for two 
and one for three 
yearsy and there- 
after allomembers 
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of the Committee have been appointed to: 


serve for three years by the Chairman of 
the Alumni Fund Committee, with the 
advice of the President of the Federation. 

Comparison of the third year of our 
Fund with the experience of the funds of 
other universities in the third year of their 
existence is also interesting. In the third 
year of the Yale Alumni Fund, only 7.6° 
of the entire number of Yale alumni sub- 
scribed, while Cornell, with 20,000 alumni, 
had only 4.1% subscribe. Brown Univer- 


or a total contribution of $50,000—the 
equivalent of an income derived from an 
endowment of one million dollars ? 

Some uses to which the Alumni Fund 
can be put will be found in various articles 
in this number of the News, and it would 
take more space than this issue contains 
tc enumerate all of the additional uses to 
which the Fund might be properly ap- 
plied. 


STEPHEN G. Witirams, ‘81, 2L, 
‘RS Ph.D., Chairman, 


The Alumni Bookshelf 


79, °84 PhD, ’04L—Edwin Robert An- 
derson Seligman: “Principles of Eco- 
nomics, with special reference to Amer- 
ican Conditions.” Longmans. $3.50. 

The tenth edition of a book that for 
two decades has held a preeminent posi- 
tion in the literature of this subject. In 
this, the latest revision, changes necessi- 


sity, with 3.875 alumni, how- 
ever, had a record of 35.75% 
and Dartmouth, with 6,000 
alumni, had 17.776¢. 


The general subscriptions 
from Columbia Alumni in the 
third year amounted to about 
$10 per man. The alumni of 
Yale in the third year of the 
Yale fund gave an average of 
$10.75 per man; Brown, 
$13.88; Cornell, $17.63; and 
Dartmouth, $17.98. 


It is interesting to know 
that the expenses of collect- 
ing funds in the third year 
varied from 4.66% at Dart- 
mouth to 28.93% at Yale. It 
is comforting to note that the 
average cost per subscription 
at Columbia has dropped 
slightly in cach year of the 
existence of our Fund. Con- 
tributors to the Columbia 
Alumni Fund therefore need 
not fear that it is being ex- 
travagantly managed. 

Each year a certain part of 
the Fund is turned over to 
the University to be used for 
general purposes and another 
part is added to the Permanent 
Alumni Fund, which now 
amounts to $27,500. The Class 
of 1895 began this fund by a 
gift of $5,000. Only the in- 
come of this fund may be 
used. Last year this income 
amounted to $805.56 and each 
year as the Permanent Fund 
is added to the amount of in- 
come derived therefrom will, 
of course, increase. 

Columbia now has over 
21.000 Alumni of all schools 
of the University. Of these, 
the College, Schools of Science 


To the Alumni 


May 11, 1924. 


The appropriations for the maintenance of the 
work of the University for the year beginning July 
1, 1924, as contained in detail in the budget recently 
adopted, involve an estimated deficit in general in- 
come of $237,500 for the year ending June 30, 1925. 

If each living holder of a degree from Columbia 
University were to contribute ten dollars through the 
Alumni Fund for the general purposes of the Uni- 
versity, this great deficit would be met and no 
single person would be sensibly affected. It is just 
at this point in the financial administration of the 
University that the Alumni Fund can find its great- 
est usefulness. Gifts for specific purposes, whether 
necessary or not, are reasonably numerous. Gifts 
for general purposes are relatively rare and are 
urgently needed. 

The late John Stewart Kennedy, a Trustee of the 
University from 1903 to 1909, and one of the most 
influential and highly respected men of affairs that 
this country has known, left a magnificent benefac- 
tion to Columbia without a line of designation or 
restriction. He did this after serving for several 
years upon the Committee on Finance where he came 
to know at first hand the needs of the University and 
how these needs could best be met. His example has 
been followed by others and it is worthy of note that 
those Trustees who in recent years have so gen- 
erously remembered Columbia in their wills, have 
almost without exception made unrestricted and un- 
designated bequests. 

Would it not be practicable to spread abroad so 
fine a spirit of service among the living alumni and 
to bring home to them so forcibly their continued 
membership in the University and their continuing 
responsibility for its welfare, that every alumnus 
could undertake, no matter what else he might do, 
to contribute to the Alumni Fund ten dollars before 
May 31st of each year, to be used in meeting the 
general needs of the University. If there were need 
of more money for the work of the next year than 
the income available would provide, then the Alumni 
Fund would make that work possible. This would be 
like adding five million dollars to the permanent en- 
dowment of the University. 
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tated by the Great War have 
been introduced. 

"821, °99Hon — Theodore 
Roosevelt, T. S. Van Dyke, 
and D. G. Elliot: “The Deer 
Family.” Macmillan. $1.75. 

Experiences in hunting 
and shooting deer. A new 
edition of a book first pub- 
lished over twenty vears 
ago. 

98 PhD-—Edward L. 
Thorndike: “The Psychology 
of Algebra.” Macmillan 
Company. 

A technical educational 
analysis of the subject. 

99 Ph D—Robert Sessions 
Woodworth: “Dynamic Psv- 
chology.” Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. $2.00. 

The Jesup lectures for 
1916-17, given at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural 
History with the cooperation 
of the University are repro- 
duced in this book, with en- 
largements and modifica- 
tions. 

708A M—Harry Emerson 
Fosdick and Sherwood 
Eddy: “Science and Relg- 
ion.” Doran. 10c. 

A pamphlet,—in the 
“Christianity and Personal 
Problems” series. 


11—-Dixon Ryan Fox: 
“Herbert Levi Osgood, an 
American Scholar.” Colum- 
bia University Press. $1.50. 

A short biography of a 
much loved Columbia 
scholar, written by his son- 
in-law. 

11 PhD—Carl Clinton Van 
Doren: “Many Minds.” 
Knopf. $2.50. 


and Architecture have about 10,000. But 
there were only 2,812 Alumni who sub- 
scribed last year and yet there are thou- 
sands who could give at least $1 each year. 
There are literally thousands who could 
readily afford to give $10 or more each 
year and hundreds who could give without 
difficulty upwards of $100. Is it too much 
to ask our Alumni to give freely so that 
at least 25¢¢ of the Alumni contribute on 
n average of not less than $10 from each, 


During the week of April 7th to 12th, 
Dr. Charles P. Berkey, Professor of 
Geology, lectured before the Geographic 
Society of Chicago, the Sigma Xi Society 
of Northwestern University, and the 
Union League Club of Chicago on the 
Exploratory Investigations of the Third 
Asiatic Expedition. On the 10th a lecture 
was given before the Dip and Strike Club 
of Northwestern University on the Geo- 
logic Problems of the Catskill Aqueduct. 


A new book of critical essays in which 
the literary editor of The Century con- 
tinues his appraisal of contemporary 
American writers. 

17 Hon—Arthur James Balfour: “The- 
ism and Thought.” Doran. $4.00. 

Lectures delivered at the University of 
Glasgow in 1922-23. The author seeks 
to determine in what theory of the uni- 
verse the good, the beautiful and the true 
can most-effectively, be maintained. 
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The Alumni Fund and Its Relation to the Schools of the University 


(Being Contributions from Alumni of the University, Dealing with Uses of the Fund from the Attitude of the 


What Subscriptions Can Do for Columbia 
College 

In making a suggestion as to the most 
useful form that gifts from the Alumni 
might take it is desirable to have in mind 
not merely the needs of the College but 
in particular those needs which the Alumni 
can observe and to which they can con- 
tribute by specific class contributions. 


Through the regular process of budget 
making the Trustees have always met the 
normal expenses of instruction and library 
facilities. The generous gift of Mr. Baker 
has furnished us with an athletic field 
which is rapidly being made available for 
the use of the College. The great lack 
at the present time is an adequate supply 
of strong, lusty boys who have the time 
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and the energy to go out for sports, pre- 
serving a proper balance between the extra 
curricula and their studies. It is believed 
that we have the system and the morale 
which will enable our students to keep the 
balance between the different aspects of 
their College experience that is desirable, 
and are justified in making the conditions 
as favorable as we can for the participa- 
tion on the part of our students in games. 
The principal reason why this is impos- 
sible for many students is on account of 
the necessity of their supporting themselves 
through College. Many a student who finds 
no time to take part in all sides of College 
life 1s working half the night six days a 
week in order to earn money for his tuition 
and necessary expenses. Funds which may 
be made available for scholarships and for 
loans are the most crying need of the Col- 
lege at the present time. We could use 
profitably for scholarships alone in the year 
1924-25 the income on $600,000 more than 
we possess. Scholarship funds or loan 
funds can be donated by classes or by 
individuals with proper designation con- 
cerning the donor, thus affording an ideal 
form of memorial to a class or an in- 
dividual. 

There are certain other needs of the 


Several Schools of Columbia) 


College but there is little use to mention 
them now in view of the fact that the 
need for scholarship and loan funds stands 
in a class by itself at the present time, 
and all efforts should be bent to the in- 
crease of these funds on the part of the 
Alumni. It should be remarked that loan 
funds are administered through the col- 
laboration of the Bursar’s office and the 
Dean's office. During recent years the 
loss on account of bad debts has reached 
only about five per cent. of the total funds 
Icaned. It is, therefore, obvious that funds 
presented as additions to our loan funds 
would not be depleted but could be easily 
brought up to par at any time either by 


a small additional gift by the original 


donor or possibly by some arrangement 
which could be made with the Trustees. 
As soon as the Student Hall is avail- 
able for use, which 1s likely to be in the 
near future, there will also be a very con- 
siderable opportunity for equipment of 
this building in perhaps a more satisfac- 
tory way than the Trustees would feel they 
could afford. For instance, it is very de- 
sirable that a grill room where the stu- 
dents can sit around in the evening, eating 
and talking, should be a room which they 
will all remember for its simple beauty as 
long as they live. The satisfactory char- 
acter of this room should be insured when 
the plans of the building are made. Per- 
haps the Alumni could make this a mem- 
orial room of some kind. We cannot think 
of any more fitting memorial for the 
Alumni of the College who lost their lives 
in the war than a room where generation 
after generation of boys can sit together 
and form the associations and friendships 
which really make the College. 
A. B. A. Braney, ‘02, ’05L, 
WILLIAM A. MEIKLEHAM, ‘86, 
GERALD S. O’LouGHL Nn, ‘03, ’06L, 
Warp MELVILLE, ’09. 


Progress in the Engineering Schools 

Since the adoption of the present pro- 
gram of engineering instruction under 
which Columbia University limits itself to 
furnish to students who have a good gen- 
eral education, the highest type of pro- 
fessional training in engincering, the 
Faculty has given much attention to the 
development of the instruction and the 
adjustment of the curriculum and admis- 
sion requirements. A year ago the ad- 
mission requirements were changed so as 
to put more emphasis on the general edu- 
cation of the applicant and to require less 
of the specialized scientific subjects some 
of which were carried over into the en- 
gineering curriculum. More recently, the 
Faculty has adopted resolutions which, 
when put into effect, will provide that a 
student who offers elementary algebra 


complete, plane and solid geometry, 
trigonometry, physics and chemistry for 
admission to Columbia College may pre- 
pare himself for admission to the Engineer- 
ing Schools in two years and one Summer 
Session instead of the three years which is 
the minimum at the present time. 


For many years the curriculums have 
allowed of little or no flexibility, but with- 
in recent years, elective courses have 
gradually been introduced. At the present 
time, the Faculty is engaged in revising 
the programs so that elective courses will 
be allowed in all the engineering schedules. 
This will enable the student to have a 
choice, within certain limits, of the subjects 
which he will pursue, and will thereby 
assure a greater interest 1n and devotion 
to his work. Some of these elective 
courses are being taken from other depart- 
ments of the University, such as the School 
of Business, in which there is a wide 
range of subjects from which to choose 
which will be of great benefit to the 
engineer. During the past year, Dr. Colin 
G. Fink, Secretary and Ex-President of 
the American Electro-Chemical Society, 
has been added to the staff of Chemical 
Engineering as Associate Professor and 
Mr. William A. Shoudy, Engineer in 
charge of the steam plants of the Adiron- 
dack Power Company, has been made a 
member of the Mechanical Engineering 
Department as Associate in Steam En- 
gineering. 

The needs of the School are many and 
various, such as more floor space for the 
Civil Engineering Testing Laboratory 
where it is now impossible to place ma- 
chinery available at the present time. The 
laboratories of the Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Department are also somewhat in the 
same position. Plans have already been 
worked out for additional buildings for 
chemistry and chemical engineering to be 
built as soon as the funds are available. 
Improvements also have lately been made 
in the. Mining and Metallurgical Labora- 
tories and others are contemplated in the 
near future. Although the Trustees have 
been as liberal as possible in allotments of 
money for additions to equipment, particu- 
larly in the past 
year, there re- 
mains very much 
to be added. 


An outstanding 
feature of our 
Engineering 
Schools is the 
close contact be- 
tween the student 
and Faculty 
where they come 
into „more inti- 
mate. relations) to 
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one another than is usual elsewhere. This 
is due in great measure to the customs 
and traditions of the School and is made 
possible in a very high degree by the small 
number of students in each class. 

It is well known that the Engineering 
Schools are among the most expensive to 
run in the University, and in order to keep 
up with developments, new equipment is 
constantly wanted on all sides. The tui- 
tion paid by a student covers but a small 
percentage of the cost to the University, 
and is very low in the case of Engineering 
students. Should it not then be our 
privilege to help our Alma Mater by 
liberal subscriptions to the Alumni Fund 
that we may bear our share in carrying 
on the work of our Schools of Mines, 
Engineering and Cemistry ? 

Joun J. Ryan, ’09S, 

Tuomas H. HARRINGTON, ’89 
Mines, 

J. S. LanctHorn, ’91 Mines, 

WittrAM E. Bropny, ’15S, 

Mitton L. Corne xt, ’05S, 


The Alumni Fund and the Law School 

In view of the fact that almost one-half 
of the living Alumni of the Law School 
are active members of the Law School 
Alumni Association, it is perhaps not too 
much to say that in spirit and loyalty to 
Columbia the Law Alumni are second to 
none. They are proud of the high stand- 
ards of scholarship and educational attain- 
ment accomplished under the direction of 
Dean Harlan F. Stone. It is, however, only 
too true that few realize that the great 
work has been but begun and that the 
future holds out to the Columbia Law 
School an unexampled opportunity for 
progress and leadership. 

The time has come when there must be 
several new appointments to the Law 
faculty. We must be in a position to com- 
mand the very best and most pre-eminent 
legal scholars of the country. Our Law 
Library can never be too complete. Pro- 
fessor Frederick C. Hicks, our Librarian, 
can think of numerous additions of im- 
portance which wi!l fill gaps. We must 


be in a position to buy without stint when- 
ever the opportunity for a favorable and 
necessary purchase presents itself. In 
buildings and general equipment, rooms 
and facilities for the faculty and students, 
many changes and improvements must be 
made in the not distant future. We all 
wish these things to be done. We like to 
picture the Columbia Law School as stand- 
ing íor the very best in everything. These 
things can not be done, however, without 
unqualified financial support on the part 
of every graduate of the School, through 
the medium of the Columbia Alumni Fund. 

While everyone knows about the Fund 
in a gencral way it is not unlikely that 
many, if not most, of the Alumni fail to 
realize what a vital part the Fund has 
come to play in the financing of the Uni- 
versity budget. Taking the salaries of the 
professors and teaching staff alone, and 
eliminating the Summer Session and Ex- 
tension Teaching work, it is an astounding 
tact that the entire tuition fees of the stu- 
dents pay but from 5512% to 57⁄2% of 
such salaries. Taking the cost of educa- 
tion as a whole, the tuition fees pay no 
more than 37% to 39% of the total ex- 
pense. It is true that the general endow- 
ment funds of the University make up part 
of the difference; but in spite of this, the 
estimated deficits for the past five years 


have been very large. They are: 
BOLD) arssaaweseca eee . . $251,219.86 
LO: aa AA 112,543.21 
i! oe ne ee ee a 142,949.18 
1923. MEES PEET E T 122,942.74 
ee E T 160,399.28 


Without the help of the Alumni Fund 
such estimated deficits would never have 
been met and the fine opportunity for 
public service and the raising of the stand- 
ards of the profession would be lost. 

If only every individual alumnus, no 
matter how large or how small his means 
may be, would realize that he personally 
holds it in his power to maintain Colum- 
bia Law School in her commanding posi- 
tion, the rest of the task would indeed 
be easy. If you have not already sub- 
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scribed we urge you to do so now! You 
know the name of your Class representa- 
tive and we hope you will write to him 
ai once. 


Every contribution, no matter how mod- 
est, helps to accomplish the desired re- 
sults. 

Enward R. Fixcu, ‘98L, 

Retiring President, Alumni Association 

of the Law School. 


Jurrius M. MAYER, ’86L, 
President, Alumni Association of the 
Law School. 


The Future of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons 


The College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
the School of Medicine of Columbia Uni- 
versity, that has occupied its present site 
for nearly thirty-five years is going to 
move. When the plans for the proposed 
new Medical Center are finally approved 
and the central structure has been erected 
on the plot at 168th Street, the doors of 
the old brick building in Fifty-ninth Street 
will close forever upon the activities of 
P&S in that location. 


To those of us who have shared the 
strenuous years of work in that old school- 
house, memory recalls the personalities of 
the great men in medicine whose portraits 
now adorn its walls. Wherefore a little 
sadness of farewell is mingled with our 
interest in greeting the fulfillment of the 
long-planned, long-deferred metamor- 
phosis of an isolated Medical School into 
the dominant factor of a great Medical 
Center. But the advantages to be gained 
from this coöperative association of medi- 
cal activities is so great as to admit no 
hesitation of regret and we shall see the 
College move into new quarters and take 
on new relationships confident that the 
future spirit of P&S will be worthy of the 
old traditions. 


In the central group building the College 
will have the great advantage of immediate 
contact with the Presbyterian Hospital, 
which will make the present alliance be- 
tween these two institutions of incalculably 
greater value. But there is very much 
more involved in the prospective move 
than the mere juxtaposition of Medical 
School and General Hospital. The ultimate 
plan for the Medical Center includes also 
a general out-patient clinic, a maternity 
hospital, a children’s hospital, an eye 
hospital, an ear, nose and throat hospital, 
a psycopathic hospital, a neurologic insti- 
tute and hospital and perhaps other special 
institutions. Such additional institutions, 
according to present plans, will all be 
grouped around the great central building. 
This is arranged to house not only the 
Medical School and the Presbyterian 
Hospital, but the Out-Patient Clinic, the 
Dental School, the School of Nursing and 
perhaps a School of Public Health as 
welk By_ formulating the conception and 
injtiating the development of this Medical 
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Center, the P&S has increased its own 
Capacity for influence and has rendered 
a notable service to the City of New York. 
For research and medical education can not 
fail to be stimulated in this vicinity and 
the practical benefits that result from im- 
provements in these are bound to be felt 
by the community. In medical ‘education 
study, research and the care of the sick 
are interdependent. The close geographic 
union of class rooms, laboratories, wards 
and out-patient clinics will therefore offer 
the best possible opportunities for study- 
ing and teaching medicine, while the uni- 
fied educational policy permeating them all 
will distinctively facilitate the use of these 
opportunities. In this group there will be 
associated laboratories not surpassed in 
quality and completeness by those of any 
other school. The entire field of investiga- 
tion will be open for research and prob- 
lems which could hardly be undertaken by 
any school or hospital alone may be carried 
forward with the codperation of the whole 
group. The community which, in the end, 
all these collected institutions scek to serve, 
will be no less the gainer for their co- 
operation. The patient who goes to the 
unattached hospital secures only the ser- 
vices—excellent though they be—of physi- 
cians connected with its single staff. But 
the individual entering any hospital of the 
Medical Center commands, at need, the 
skill and resources of all physicians on the 
staffs of all the hospitals united in the 
group. 

It is easy to understand the importance 
of this great undertaking but it is not so 
easy to comprehend its tremendous size 
and the enormous complexity of its details. 
The plot upon which the Medical Center 
will grow is twenty acres in extent. That 
portion alone of the central group build- 
ing, which P&S will occupy, is more than 
twice as large as the present buildings. 
Money will be needed for the maintenance 
and development of these broadening ac- 
tivities of the Medical School—more money 
than an uninterested, uninformed public 
will give. We look to the Alumni of P&S 


to help us interest and inform the public. 
We ask for their sympathy and their sup- 
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THE UPPER LECTURE ROOM AT P. AND S. 


ON AN' ENDOWMENT OF '$5;000,000 


port in helping to advance medical educa- 
tion and the care of the sick. 
SAMUEL W. Lampert, ’85P&S. 
W. GILMAN TuHompson, ’81 P&S. 
FrANcis Carter Woop, '94P&S. 
WILLIAM Darracu, '01P&S. 


The Fund as Seen by the Alumnus of the 
Graduate Faculties 

Columbia is a big university. She 
gathers to her each year men and women 
from all over the world, from every pro- 
fession in life, from every race and from 
every creed. There is no single educational 
institution in America that has done this 
as consistently as has Columbia, and the 
eminence she now enjoys is the result of 
the far-sightedness and vision of those 
who were in charge of her destinies forty 
years ago, and of the loyal and able 
coterie of scholars and administrators who 
have been guiding her since. 

None of her students truly represents 
the University idea and ideal as do those 
who have attended her graduate schools. 
They come to Columbia as to a fountain 
for educational refreshment. Their minds 
are at play. Their undergraduate days 
may have been spent in every state of the 
American Union, in Paris, in Prague, in 
Oxford, in Bucarest, in Allahabad, in 
Tokio, in Salamanca, in Bologna, in Edin- 
burgh, in Buenos Aires. They affiliate 
with Columbia to gain knowledge which 
they can not get under favorable auspices 
at places whence they come. They bring 
to Columbia a respect engendered by the 
position she holds in the educational world 
and by the educational accomplishment 
she has scored. They are serious in their 
veneration of this record when they come, 
and they are serious when they leave. The 
misfortune has been that Columbia has 
not made it plain to them just how seri- 
ously they are needed in her life after 
they leave. 

The Alumni Federation of Columbia 
University was the first organization at 
Columbia University designed to represent 
the entire alumni body and it is very 
young. It recognizes the very important 
fact that alumni of the Graduate Schools 
are proud of their connection with Colum- 

bia and that they wish to 
be identified with any gen- 
eral alumni undertaking. 
That these alumni wish to 
share in responsibilities 
common to all graduates of 
the University, there has 
-never been any question. 
The Federation has organ- 
ized the Alumni Fund, 
which is not a mere money 
raising machine. It is con- 
cerned with keeping grad- 
ates fully informed of the 
work Columbia is conduct- 
ing in the educational 
world and it seeks to make 
plain to all graduates one 
clear fact—that if they 
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wish to do so, one way they can help is 
to make a contribution in money, of any 
amount that their means dictate in any 
one year. The total amount annually col- 
lected is turned over to the University 
without any strings attached. It is used 
for general purposes of the University and 
Alumni frequently make suggestions for 
its use. For example, every alumnus of 
the graduate faculties who went through 
the throes of printing a dissertation will 
appreciate the advisability of establishing 
a revolving fund to aid those who need 
help in meeting printing costs. A recom- 
mendation is already filed with the Uni- 
versity suggesting that part of the revenue 
accruing from the Alumni Fund be used 
for this purpose. 


There is nothing in the Alumni Fund 
inconsistent with reason and everything 
commends it to the attention of all who 
have ever attended the Graduate Schools. 
This we do most heartily. 


CHARLES A. Downer, '01PhD, 
THomas D. RamBaut,’81, '83L, ’84PhD, 
HergerT R. Moony, ’01PhD, 

STEPHEN P. Duccan, '94AM, ’02PhD, 
ALLEN W. PorterFieE_p, ’11PhD. 


Particular Needs of the School of 
Architecture 

The School of Architecture of Columbia 
University is a privileged part of a great 
educational institution. The privileges are 
many and they are varied also. Being 
in New York its students have unusual 
opportunities for study and observation; 
they are in close touch with all the great 
movements in new methods of construc- 
tion, in the de- 
velopment of new 
tendencies toward 
the creation of a 
style in architec- 
ture which shall 
be typically 
American; they 
have the oppor- 
tunity of coming 
in contact with 
the architects who 
are well. known 
and. who. have \a 
high standing if 
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their profession, and to receive from them 
their suggestions, their advice and the bene- 
fit of their experiences, 

The School has high standards of schol- 
arship, in quality and strength of design; 
in short, of profitable attainment and suc- 
cess. In the last two years it can proudly 
boast of two Rome Prize winners and of 
the Medal of the Societé des Architectes 
Diplomés par le Gouvernement Francais 
for excellence in Design at the Beaux- 
Arts. 

The School enjoys an atmosphere of 
fellowship and good will in its classes, in 
the atelier and in the association between 
the members of the faculty and the stu- 
dents. The scope of its cultural training 
is very broad and its aim is to bring forth 
Architects who shall be a credit to the pro- 
fession. 

The graduates of the School of Archi- 
tecture at Columbia must feel and do feel 
a debt of gratitude to the School where 
they spent so many pleasant hours; where 
they struggled together under the terrible 
strain of a last “charrette”; where they 
enjoyed such sound and wholesome com- 
panionship and where they made such good 
and lasting friendships. 

These are sentimental views, if you 
wish, but they are nevertheless true. 

We are very happy to be able to present 
to the graduates of the School the follow- 
ing suggestions, by means of which they 
can show their appreciation and the recog- 
nition of the above facts. 


The creation of scholarships for fifth- 
year men of recognized ability. The crea- 
tion and maintenance of a LOAN FUND 
for needy and worthy students; the means 
to develop and beautify the open court 
between Fayerweather and Avery Halls 
so as to make of it a real architectural 
museum for the display of the reproduc- 
tions of the orders in actual size, in order 
that the students may be able to wander 
through this court and study these models, 
and admire their splendor and beauty. 
Such a museum should also contain life- 
size statuary, casts, fountains and archi- 
tectural decorative motives. 


Other needs are: the means to obtain 
more working books for. reference and use 
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in the drafting-room; display cases and 
boards for drawings and problems; the 
enlargement and framing of photographs 
of well known modern buildings. 

The graduates of the School of Archi- 
tecture may accomplish any one of these 
aims directly or through the co-operation 
with the Alumni Fund. 

Considering the eighteen classes in the 
School of Architecture from 1906 to 1923 
inclusive, we have the following informa- 
tion: There are 257 living members in 
the eighteen classes and of these only 
twenty-two are Fund = subscribers, thus 
making a percentage of 7.5%. The total 
class subscriptions for 1922-23 amounted 
to $200.00, or an average of $11.11 per 
class, or really less than one tenth of 
what it should be. 

All the graduates of the School hold 
positions of importance and they consti- 
tute one of the most valuable assets of 
the School. Their interest and devotion 
to the School should be maintained at a 
high pitch and should find expression in 
their co-operation and assistance to the 
School. There is no better way to show 
these than by contributing to the Fund. 

The University and the School need 
your support. 

Give it to them. 

Joun RusseLL Pore, "94F.A., 
D. Everetr Warp, ’92 F.A., 
Evcar J. Mor ier, ’95 F.A. 


Why the School of Business is interested 
in the Fund 

It may appear to graduates of the School 
of Business, one of the professional 
schools of the University, that they have 
little interest in the Alumni Fund and its 
development as a useful adjunct to the 
general income of Columbia University. 
We must acknowledge that there exists a 
feeling that when thé word “Alumni” is 
used the reference belongs rather to the 
graduates of Columbia College than to 
those who have obtained their degrees from 
other schools of the University. Through 
the existence of the Alumni Federation 
and the increasing recognition of the grad- 
uates of the various schools, the view re- 
ferred to is rapidly disappearing. Never- 
theless it still persists to some extent and 
may interfere with the increase in the 


“ Alumni Fund whereby those who regard 


with affection the school in which they 
obtained their training, might through 
ccntributions give expression to their 
appreciation. It may be well for us to give 
this matter very careful consideration as 
it is far from true and also as the School 
of Business is vitally and directly inter- 
ested in the finances of the University. 

A study of the budget of the University 
will show that the expenses of the various 
schools are met from the general income 
of the institution. This consists of fees 
of students, income from general endow- 
ment and to some extent, income from spe- 
cial funds. It is this general income which 
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is amplified by the gifts of the Alumni 
as expressed in the Alumni Fund and it 
is this general income to which all the 
schools must look for their support. We 
should understand that Columbia Univer- 
sity is not a mere congeries of schools, 
each pursuing its own path as one of a 
number of federated institutions. Colum- 
bia is one and indivisible with a central 
administration and control and a central 
means of support. Hence when the income 
of the University is increased, all the 
schools share in the advantage. 

The School of Business 1s now about 
to enter its new building set apart for its 
own use. A school consists of its staff and 
its students and it is often identified with 
a certain building. The School of Busi- 
ness has had hitherto only its body of in- 
structors and students.—now it enters into 
its own home. The new building will be 
truly the home of the School and this will 
be indicated by the inscription—Business 
—which will appear over the main entrance 
as the building is approached from the 
campus. This beautiful and useful struc- 
ture has been assigned to the School by 
the University authorities who will equip 
the building and maintain it for the use 
of the School from the funds of the Uni- 
versity, 1. e., from general income. 


We wish to emphasize, therefore, that 
to maintain the staff of the School, to 
provide equipment for the instructors and 
for the students, to care for the building 
which now becomes the home of the School, 
the Trustees of the University must look 
to general income. It, therefore, becomes 
clear that the Alumni of the School as 
they look back upon their career as students 
and as they look forward to the develop- 
ment of the School in which they are 
peculiarly interested, should take an ex- 
traordinary interest in the increase of gen- 
eral income from their contributions to 
the Alumni Fund. We must remember 
also that the welfare of the students is 
not confined to the narrow limits of the 
School in which they are located. They 
obtain extraordinary advantages by reason 
of their close association with the other 
schools of the University. Beyond this, 
they share (With them the use of the Lib- 
rary, the privileges of the general gym- 
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nasium, the opportunity to live in Univer- 
sity dormitories,—in fact they must look 
to the University as the general source of 
the advantages which they experience 
while members of the School of Business. 

This in a very reasonable sense is, how- 
ever, the selfish view and the basis of the 
argument so far has been the advantage 
which would accrue to the School of Busi- 
ness because of its own share in the gen- 
eral income of the University. An insti- 
tution which is regarded as one in organi- 
zation and control does not encourage the 
selfish view as the welfare of all con- 
duces to the welfare of the few. Hence 
the welfare of the University as a whole 
ig an advantage to the individual school. 
There is, however, something more than 
this for very few students do not feel a 


loyalty to the institution which has been 
an important part in their development. 
They are desirous of making the institution 
which deserves their loyalty more and 
more helpful to their fellows. 

With these considerations in mind, the 
School of Business, which is one of the 
youngest of the schools of the University, 
may well be interested in the increase of 
the Alumni Fund which means so much 
for the development of the School in which 
the Alumni are in particular interested, 
and for the general welfare of the entire 
institution which demands their regard 
and consideration. 

J. Howard Cartson, ’21Bu., 
Joun N. Penn, '22Bu., 
WitLi1aAMm H. HEIstTe1n, '22Bu., 
Roy W. Arno.p, ’23Bu. 


Law Alumni Association Plans Testimonial Dinner to 
Judge Finch, ’98L, Retiring President 


As a fitting testimonial to his untiring 
energy, his many unselfish labors and his 
great interest in behalf of the Association 
of which he has been President for the 
past three years, the Standing Comnmiittee 
of the Columbia Law School Alumni As- 
sociation has unanimously decided to 
tender Justice Edward Ridley Finch, ‘98L, 
a testimonial dinner. This banner event 
will be held at the Columbia Universiry 
Club on Monday evening, June 2, at 7 
o'clock, and will take its place as the first 
real large event scheduled by the Alumni 
for Commencement week. All graduates 
uf the Law School, the J.aw Factity, and 
the undergraduates will be invited to share 
in this signal honor to Judge Finch. 

The speakers will include President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, 82, Dean Harlan 
Fisk Stone, '98L, Attorney General of the 
United States, Huger W. Jervey, 713L, 
Dean-Elect of the Law School, and 
Stephen G. Williams, Class of ’81, ’82L, 
Chairman of the Columbia Alumni Fund, 
former President of the Columbia Alumni 
Federation. Judge Julius M. Mayer, ’86L, 
the newly elected President of the Law 
School Alumni Association will preside. 
The Committee has been particularly for- 
tunate in securing the acceptance of the 
Attorney General of the United States to 
speak. It 1s hoped that the Alumni of the 
Law School will take this opportunity, by 
their presence in large numbers, to show 
their whole-hearted appreciation of the 
real accomplishments of the guest of the 
evening, and at the same time give a rous- 
ing reception to Attorney General Stone 
upon his first appearance in New York 
after his appointment. 


The Committee in charge of the arrange- 
ments has decided to make it a real family 
affair by holding it during the University 
Commencement week and at the Columbia 
University Club, and to invite the Presi- 
dents of the other constituent alumni asso- 
ciations of the University and the officers 
of the Columbia Alumni Federation. 


Under the inspiring leadership of Judge 
Finch, who has always taken a keen in- 
terest in Alumni matters generally, the 
Alumni Association of the Law School 
has grown in the last three years from 
three or four hundred to about two thou- 
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sand active members. It was during his 
administration that the monster Law 
School Alumni reunion and dinner—one 
of the largest in the history of Columbia 
Alumni—was held at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania on February 10, 1922. Judge Finch 
has inaugurated the policy of getting out 
a Law School annual register, containing 
the names of all graduates of the Law 
School, arranged alphabetically, gcograpi- 
cally, and by classes, which has already 
proved very valuable for legal reference 
work. His latest plan, which will be put 
in operation during the coming year, is to 
have the Law School Alumni elect nine 
Regional Directors, one from each Federal 
Judicial circuit in the United States, who 
will formulate general Alumni policies 
and mect in Convention during Commence- 
ment week each year on the Campus, thus 
stimulating out-of-town Alumni interest. 


The officers and standing committee of 
the Law School Alumni Association who 
are actively in charge of the dinner and 
who constitute the Committee on Invita- 
tion are the following: De Lano Andrews, 
21L; Robert C. Beatty, ’94L; Douglas M. 
Black, °16, ’"18L; John Vernou Bouvier, 
Jr., '86, ’88L; Allan B. A. Bradley, ’02, 
’05L; Charles C. Burlingham, ’81L; Edwin 
P. Grosvenor, ’04L; John Vance Hewitt, 
'I2L; Russell C. Leffingwell, ’02L; George 
DeForest Lord, ’17L; Julius M. Mayer, 
'86L, ’21Hon.; Charles J. McDermott, 
'89L; James McKown, Jr., °17L; Harold 
R. Medina, ’12L; Gerald S. O'Loughlin, 
03, ‘06L; Howard Osterhout, 710, "12L; 
Kenneth M. Spence, ’06, ’09L; and Harlan 
Fiske Stone, ’98L. 


Noted Professors to Lecture at 1924 
Summer Session 

The University is preparing for the 
largest influx of summer students in its 
history. The session of 1924, beginning 
July 7 and continuing for six weeks, will 
make the twenty-fifth aniversary of the 
founding of this branch of instruction at 
Columbia. The attendance of the summer 
school has risen from 417 students in 1900 
to 12,675 in 1923, and applications al- 
ready received indicate that a record mark 
of 14,600 will be attained. 

The official summer session announce- 
ment recently issued lists more than 800 
courses, comprising practically the entire 
range of higher learning as well as ele- 
mentary and intermediate subjects. Offer- 
ings in language courses will be enriched 
hy the presence of noted foreign scholars. 

Hundreds of instructors drawn not alone 
from the Columbia faculties but from 
other leading universities in this and other 
countries will conduct class room and lab- 
oratory work. Among the appointments 
to the summer faculty are: Ralph W. 
Aigler, professor of law, University of 
Michigan; John S. Bassett, professor of 
history, Smith College; Harry G. Brown, 
professor of economics, Missouri; Wilbur 
G. Foye, professor of geology, Wesleyan; 
Charles Edward A. Winslow, professor of 
public health, Yale; Lyman P. Wilson, 
professor of law, Cornell; Erville B. 
Woods, professor of sociology, Dart- 
mouth; Craig Baird, professor of rhetoric 
and argumentation, . l 


Bates College; 
Arthur C. L. 
Brown, professor 


of English, North- 
western; Dr. Alex- 
ander E. Cance, 
Massachusetts 
Agricultural Col- 
lege; Theodore 
Collier, professor 
of European his- 
tory, Brown; Wil- 
bur H./Cherry, pro- 
fe Ss ort of Jaw, 
Minnesota; H or- 
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ace A. Eaton, professor of English, Syra- 
cuse; Hugh Hartshorne, professor of re- 
ligious education, University of Southern 
California; Harold C. Goddard, professor 
of English, Swarthmore; Edwin Green- 
law, dean of the Graduate School, North 
Carolina; Hans F. Blichfeldt, professor of 
mathematics, Leland Stanford. 


Masters Reelected President of the 
Mines Association 

The annual meeting of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Schools of Mines, Engi- 
neering and Chemistry was held at the 
Columbia University Club on Thursday 
evening, May 8. The meeting was opened 
with President Harris K. Masters, 94 
Mines, in the Chair. Owing to the in- 
clement weather, only 80 of the 125 mem- 
bers who had signified their intention to be 
present werc there. 

The result of the ballot for officers and 
managers was as follows: 

For the year 1924-1925: President— 
Harris K. Masters, '94Mines; Vice-Pres- 
ident—Charles E. Morrison, '01S, ’01AM, 
’0O8Ph.D.; Treasurer—John Sheafe Dou- 
glas, 90Mines ; Secretary—John A. Church, 
Jr., 00S. 

For the years 1924-1926: Managers— 
A. L. Burns, ’87Mines; Robert H. Wyld, 
03, 04S; Freeman W. Kennedy, ‘09S; H. 
Edward Vollmers, ’20, ’22S. 

At the request of President Masters, 
Prof. J. K. Finch, ’06S, ’11AM, outlined 
briefly the steps which have been taken 
to make the facilities and equipment of 
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the engineering schools more generally 
available to young men interested in se- 
curing an engineering education. 

The remaining business was dispatched 
in rapid order, leaving the rest of the eve- 
ning for a talk by Professor Arthur L. 
Walker, ‘83Mines, on his recent tour to 
South America, Spain, Egypt, India, and 
the Far East, which was beautifully illus- 
trated by slides, many of which were taken 
by him while on his trip, and fully ex- 
plained by him as they were placed upon 
the screen. 

At the close of the meeting, a vote of 
thanks was extended to Professor Walker 
for his interesting lecture. 


May 16, 1924 


“Dekes” Will Celebrate Golden 
Anniversary 


Alumni of the Gamma Beta Chapter of 
Delta Kappa Epsilon will celebrate the Fif- 
tieth Anniversary of the founding of the 
fraternity at Columbia with a Golden 
Jubilee banquet to be held at the McAlpin 
Hotel, Tuesday evening, May 27th. A maj- 
ority of the four hundred living members 
of the chapter are expected to attend and 
will join with the undergraduates in cele- 
brating the event in proper style. 


The.D. K. E. Chapter was an outgrowth 
of Psi Phi, the Columbia crew fraternity 
of former days, and received its charter 
from the national organization in 1874. 
Frank D. Shaw, ’74, and J. Arthur Booth, 
’78, two charter members, have been active 
in tormulating plans for the coming re- 
union. Both men are well known in 
Alumni affairs, and have retained an ac- 
tive interest in Columbia University and in 
alumni affairs ever since their graduaticn. 


The “Deke” reunion is under the direc- 
tion of Walter E. Ruprecht, 713, a former 
Columbia oarsman and now a respected 
figure in the fish business. He is being 
assisted by Frank D. Shaw, '74; J. Arthur 
Booth, ’78, ’82P&S; William R. Brincker- 
hoff, "93; Arthur C. Stratford, 02; Ed- 
ward C. Hall, 06; W. Kenneth Watkins, 
14; Reynolds Benson, °15S; Sydney C. 
Waldecker, "22, and Hubert L. Voight, °25. 
The price of the dinner has been set at 
$5.00 per plate and is payable to Chairman 
Ruprecht at 335 Greenwich St., New York 
City. 
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Much Interest in New Plans of College Alumni Association 


With the appointment of the Plan and 
Scope Committee and the presentation of 
its report, the Association of the Alumni 
of Columbia College has redefined its pur- 
poses and undertaken with renewed vigor 
to carry out more effectively the work of 
the organization. The committee, com- 
posed of Rogers H. Bacon, 96, Chairman; 
Louis D. Ray, ’82; Harold A. Content, '08, 
"11L; John D. Kennedy, 719, and John 
Vernou Bouvier, Jr., ’86, ’88L, invited the 
Chairmen of the other Committees of the 
Association to its organization meeting, 
which was held on March 20, 1924. 

Keen interest, evidenced by earnest and 
full discussion of the problems of the 
Alumni of the College as a part of the 
University, developed a practicable plan 
of activity. To assist in the definition of 
the purposes of the association, Section 2 
of its charter was cited: “The object of 
this corporation shall be to perpetuate the 
friendships and relations arising during 
the course of study in Columbia College, 
to promote the true interests, influence and 
efficiency of Columbia College as an in- 
stitution of sound learning and practical 
education, and with these objects to estab- 
lish lectureships, to have meetings of the 
members of said corporation for social and 
literary purposes and for the management 
of its business.” 

Comparing the present usefulness of 
the Association with what would be its 
force if the purposes stated in its charter 
could be realized, constructive plans were 
presented. Most important in the work 
is tO maintain an active publicity commit- 
tee to keep all the Alumni informed of 
happenings at the University, both curri- 
cular and extra-curricular, athletic anf, 
non-athletic. 

It was realized that the ALUMNI News 
is the ready medium for the dissemina- 
tion of such facts. Following on a dis- 
cussion of the importance of having the 
ALUMNI News sent to all the members of 
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the College Alumni Association, a study 
of the financial condition of the Associa- 
tion revealed the fact that other desirable, 
though less essential, needs were being 
supported by the yearly income. As a sub- 
stitute for the free ticket for the Com- 
mencement Day Luncheon, the Committee 
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suggested that the ALUMNI News be sent 
to each member. 

A proper adjustment of the omitted fea- 
tures, however, was outlined. Inasmuch 
as the Commencement Day Luncheon has 
always been prepared by the Alumni Fed- 
eration, College Alumni will have an op- 
portunity still to enjoy this reunion. In 
the place of the fall reunion with the 
traditional vaudeville, variety type of enter- 
tainment, the Committee urged the Asso- 
ciation to plan for a large banquet with 
prominent Alumni as speakers. Each 
alumnus who attended could be taxed for 
the price of the dinner and in this way 
the usual heavy expense of the fall re- 
union would not have to be met by the 
Association treasury. 

At the rate of $2.00 for the News and 
$1.00 to the Federation as a poll tax, it was 
observed that cach Junior member would 
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(Do not write here) 


Through My Class Representative, 


To the Columbia Alumni Fund: 


As my contribution to the Alumni Fund for the vear ending 
May 31, 1924. 
I enclose my check for the amount I have indicated. 

I will give amount indicated on or before May 31, 1924. 
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NOTE--Checks shculd be drawn to the order of 
4 Ah , otherwise 
specified, contributions will Le used for the general 


the Columbia Alumni Funil. 


support of Columbia University. 
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be a dead loss at $1.00 per year for each 
of the five years of his Junior status. 
After a careful study of the Report of 
the Plan and Scope Committee, the Stand- 
ing Committee determined to present to 
the Association the opportunity to ratify 
the constructed plans suggested. <A special 
meeting of the Association was held on 
Wednesday, May 14, 1924, at 8 p. m., in 
the Van Amringe Quadrangle, and a fur- 
ther mecting scheduled for Wednesday, 
June 4, 1924, at 12.30 in East Hall to con- 
sider the following constitutional amend- 
ment: 

“Amend the first sentence of Section 
1 of Article III by striking out the 
words two and fifty and substituting there- 
for the words three and one hundred re- 
spectively, and by inserting after the word 
annually the words in advance, so that 
the sentence shall read: 


“ARTICLE ITI—DUES 


“Sec. 1. Every regular and associate 
member shall hereafter pay to the Treas- 
urer the sum of three dollars, annually, in 
advance, during the first five years after 
the graduation of the class to which such 
member belonged, and five dollars annu- 
ally thereafter; or in lieu thereof, a life- 
membership fee of one hundred dollars as 
a commutation of annual dues.” 

The plan of charging $3.00 for Junior 
Membership and including with it a sub- 
scription to the ALuMNI News is being 
tried out with the Senior Class at the pres- 
ent time. Although the campaign has been 
in progress but a short time, the returns 
indicate a more general support of the 
College Alumni Association on the part of 
the Class of 1924 than has been shown 
by any other graduating class. 


1917 College and Science to Unite in 
Commencement Celebration 
The two divisions of the Class of 1917, 
College and Science, will combine reunions 
this year and the Joint Committee will 
snare no effort to make this the bigzest 
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Seventeen gathering since seventeen. 
The Committee is planning simple but 
unusual costumes in keeping with the 
balmy month of June—no fur coats, ear 
muffs, false whiskers or red flannels. 

We will gather in Hamilton Hall after 
the Alumni Luncheon, Wednesday, June 
4th. The tax is $3.00. Arts men send 
checks to Charles Hammarstrom, ’17, 4 
West 43rd Street; Science men to Joseph 
Pringle, 17S, 3100 Broadway. 

ALL OUT, SEVENTEEN! 


Form Luncheon Club in Washington 

A note from Guerra Everett, ‘19, notifies 
the News of the organization of the 
“Moore Luncheon Club,” which he describes 
as “an incipient eleemosynary association 
composed of a few Columbia men and one 
or two others interested in international 
law and politics.” The name is a tribute 
to John. Bassett Moore, Hamilton Fish 
Professor of Law at Columbia, who taught 
many of the members of the Club, and 
whose name is familiar to the rest. “The 
name also symbolizes the ideals of the fra- 
ternity,” states Everett, “as the motto is: 
We meet to eat.” 

Alumni living in Washington, D. C., who 
wish to become members of this very active 
organization, can get in touch with Everett 
at the Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, where 
he is chief of the section of Legal Infor- 
mation in the Division of Commercial Laws. 


President Butler has designated Cassius 
Jackson Keyser, 96, AM, ’02Ph.D., Adrain 
Professor of Mathematics, and Edward 


2446 subscriptions to date 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated the events 
listed below will be held at the Colum- 
bia University Club, 4 West Forty- 
third Street. Telephone, Longacre 8200. 

Tuespay, May 20. 


Class of 1900. 25th Reunion Committee 
of Class. Luncheon. 12.30. 
WepneEspay, May 2l. 
Class of 1907. Dinner. 
Tuurspay, May 22. 
New Jersey Alumni Club. Annual Golf 


Tournament. Montclair Country Club. 
Class of 1922 College and Science. 


Dinner, 
Class of 1907. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 
Monpay, May 26. 

Class of 1911. Dinner. 

Alumni Fund Committee. 
5.00 p. m. 

Tuespay, May 27. 

P&S Alumni Association. Spring Meet- 
ing and Dinner. 

Faculty Club, Morningside Drive and 
117th Street. 7.00 p. m. 

Monpay, JUNE 2. 

Law Alumni Association. Testimonial 
Dinner to Judge Edward R. Finch. 
7.00 p.m. Informal. 

Tuesnay, JUNE 3. 

Class of 1894 College and Mines. 
ner and Meeting. 7 p. m. 

Alumni Trustee Nominating Conven- 
tion. Trustees’ Room, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 4 p. m. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4. 

Commencement Day. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 7. 

Class of 1914P&S. Dinner. 


Meeting. 


Din- 


Kasner, ’"97AM, ’99Ph.D., Professor of 
Mathematics, to represent Columbia at the 


Columbia Alumni Fund Class Report 


International Mathematical Congress to be 
held in Toronto during August, 1924. 


Honor New Law Dean 

Professor Huger W. Jervey, "13L, who 
is to succeed Attorney General Harlan F. 
Stone, ’"98L, as Dean of the Law Faculty 
on July 1 next, was the guest at a dinner 
given in his honor last Tuesday evening 
by President Nicholas Murray Butler at 
the President’s House. 

Those present, all of whom were con- 
nected with the Law School either as 
alumni or as teachers, were Judges Julius 
M. Mayer, ’86L, and Francis A. Winslow. 
’89L, of the Federal Bench: Judges Ed- 
ward R. Finch, ’98L, and Joseph M. Pros- 
kauer, '96, ’99L, of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York; Messrs. Frederic 
R. Coudert, 90, "91AM, 94PhD, Jackson 
E. Reynolds, 99L, Albert W. Putnam, 97, 
00L, and Stephen G. Williams, ‘81, ‘82L, 
'83 PhD, Trustees of Columbia University: 
Messrs. William D. Guthrie, '81L, George 
Wellwood Murray, ’76L, Dwight W. Mor- 
row, '99L, John Godfrey Saxe, OOL. and 
George R. Beach, 95, °97L; Professors 
Young B. Smith, ’12L, Thomas I. Parkin- 
son and Howard Lee McBain, OSAM, 
O7PhD, Provost William H. Carpenter, 
and Secretary Frank D. Fackenthal, 06. 


H. Hobart Porter, ’86 Mines, Heads 
Brooklyn City Railroad 

The election of H. Hobart Porter, a 

public utility operator of wide experience, 

as president of the Brooklyn City Railroad 

was announced recently. Porter, who is 


Amount subscribed $47,447.86 


(Does not include 10th and 25th Reunion Classes) 


As oF May 3, 1924. 
Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


Class Representative S te 
122 aiviewa ne W. Leo Johnson................ 63 
L020 EPEA E Frederick P. Benedict........... 61 
1917 Law.......se... Benjamin H. Bartholow......... 53 
e E E E eee John D. Craven................ 52 
TOLD: Sake Gs Genders Hubert G. Larson.............. 50 
VOU 2 carte aetna E Warner Pyne .................. 44 
1902 P&S............ Frederick T. van Beuren, Jr..... 38 
1923. 4s) wise Rass J. Stuart Blundell.............. 37 
1896 P&S............ W. J. Mersereau..............4. 34 
1905 Law............ James E. Finegan.............. 34 


Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 
Amount 


Class | Representative Subscribed 
LOOP E IEE ETE John G. Neeser..............05- $813 
VRS). Siete ok etal Ane H. F. Nordeman ............... 773 
1894 Law............ Frank A. Dillingham............ 700 
L894 ce eae awe e ne Archibald Douglas ............. 598 
1895 Mines........../ AS Terry Posticiccs SAassccawas 048 
1884 Mines.......... Abram S. Post..............45. 531 
D897 ia cats he acaset eons John J. Bellman................ S05 
1890 Mines.......... Charles H. Hart................ 430 
1896 Law............ Henry A. Uterhart.............. 420 


As oF May 10, 1924. 
Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


Class Representative Soa 
920 | he te ala beater Frederick P. Benedict .......... 67 
OZ! eda eiea od nearer W. Leo Johnson ,............. 64 
DIG Seatac ote John D. Craven ............... 54 
1917 Law .......... Benjamin H. Bartholow ........ 53 
NOT es ce ope Paes es Oh Hubert G. Larson ............. 51 
|?) P A E E Warner Pyne ....sssssnesene.. 51 
1902 P&S © aikeicsa aieats Frederick T. Van Beuren, Jr. ... 38 
WO S.-Y cic we hite ei J. Stewart Blundell ............ 37 
1905 Law -vcccksoste ax James E. Finegan ............. 35 
1896 P&S scscees es W. J. Mersereau ............... 34 
Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 

Amount 
Class Representative Subscribed 
Sa E E E TE John G. Neeser ............... $813 
BOS M E E H. F. Nordeman .............. 773 
1894 Law hs cps soe Frank A. Dillingham .......... 700 
ISOL. ata away wee eee Archibald Douglas ............ 569 
1895 Mines .........A. Terry Post ................ 543 
1884 Mines ......... Abram S. Post ................ 531 
VDF ss pat ee onsnod John J. Bellman ............... 505 
1890 Mines ......... Charles H. Hart ............... 430 
1896 Law .......... Henry A. Uterhart ............ 425 


Note.—All subscriptions are listed in full to the credit of cach class to which a subscriber belongs. 
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H. HOBART PORTER, 


’*86 Mines 


also president of the American Water 
Works and Electric Company, succeeds 
Frank Lyman, '78Mines, who becomes 
chairman of the Board of Directors, a 
newly created office. 

In 1920. Porter was appointed director 
of operations of the surface lines of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company and the 
Brooklyn City Railroad. At that time, he 
was operating chief of the latter. 

Porter is a member of the firm of San- 
derson & Porter, 52 William Street. In 


CAN YOU USE 
ENTERPRISE 
AND ENERGY 
THIS SUMMER? 


™“ SUBSCRIPTIONS' CLOSE MAY- 3T 


addition to his connection with the Brook- 


lyn City Railroad and the American Water 
Works and Electric Company, he is presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn City Development 
Corporation, vice-president of the James 
Mills Orchards Corporation, director of 
the National Surety Company, director of 
the Plattsburgh Traction Company, vice- 
president of the Queens Borough Gas and 
Electric Company and a director in the 


What the President Has to Say 


“Among all these gifts none are more 
important than those made through the 
Alumni Fund. While the movement to 
establish this fund and to make parti- 
cipation in it general throughout the 
whole body of alumni is still in its 
fancy, the significance of the fund and 
its potential value are hard to over- 
estimate. So soon as the Trustees feel 


that they can depend with certainty 
year by year upon a substantial income 
from this source, they will be at liberty, 


in making the annual budget, to include 
provision for much of educational im- 
portance that is now postponed. More- 
over, through participation in this fund 
the great body of alumni will have a 
new bond with their Alma Mater and 
a new interest in her activities and her 
progress. Too much cannot be said in 
commendation of those who have, with 
great energy and determination, brought 
this fund into existence and who are 
carrying it forward so vigorously.”— 
Taken from the 1923 Annual Report 
of President Butler. 


Then you will be interest- 

ed in the hundreds of seri- 

ous-minded young men 

and women who will. 
spend this summer earn- 

ing their tuition for next 

fall. 


What can they do? A variety of jobs. 


CLERKS 

SALESMEN 

TYPISTS | 

BOOK KEEPERS . 

COMPANIONS 

MUSICIANS 

HOTEL AND COUNTRY 
CLUB CLERKS 


TUTORS 
CHAUFFEURS 
STENOGRAPHERS 
TIMEKEEPERS 
CARETAKERS 
ATHLETIC DIRECTORS 
CADDY MASTERS 
And so forth 


If you have a job to be filled, or know of one, let the 
Appointments Office know about it. Room 305 East 


Hall. Morningside 1400. 


Your attention is also directed to the members of the 
graduating class who will soon be looking for jobs in 
various lines of work. Would you like to talk to some 


of them? 
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Washington Water Power Company, the 
West Penn Company, the West Penn 
Power Company, the West Penn Railways 
Company and the West Pennsylvania 
Monongahela Company. 


BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
309-315 WEST 83D ST.. NEW YORE 
“From Primary to College” 


Forty-fourth year. All grades. Small classes, 
Individual instruction. New Gymnasium, 
roof playground and Swimming Pool on 
Premises. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Phone Schuyler 4836 
L. D. Ray, '82, Headmaster 


Safety Service 
Satisfaction 


Te 
(0 
Vans 


Storage Moving Packing 
Send for illustrated booklet 


67th Street and Columbus 
Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Telephone, Columbus 2977 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Chartered =) 1799 


40 Wall Street, New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits 
over $23,500,000.00 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 
RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-President 


DIRECT ORS 
Georce McNem 
ARTHUR G. Meyer 
Joun C. Moors 
CuarLES E. Ports 
Row Ley 
SAMURL SLOAN 
James SPEYER 
CarL F. STURHAHN 
GEORGE ZABRISKIE 


. E. ALpRED 

TEPHEN BAKER 
Bertram H. Borpen 
MARSHALL FIELD 
MICHARBL Frizpsam 
W ALTER JENNINGS 
Raymonp E. Jonzs 
Henry K. McHarg 
Jonn Stewart BAKER 


Madison Avenue Office: 
MADISON AVE. AT 43rd ST. 
Union Square Office: 
BROADWAY AT 16th ST. 


28 conveniently located offices in the 
Boroughs —of Dueeds and Brooklyn 
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The Teams Have a Good Week-End 


Columbia had a good week-end. The 
Varsity ball team defeated Wesleyan on 
South Field by a score of 7 to 0. The 
freshmen beat Concordia Prep at Bronx- 
ville by a score of 4 to 3. The trackmen 
won from Rutgers at New Brunswick, 72 
points to 54, and the tennis team advanced 
one step nearer the intercollegiate cham- 
pionship by overcoming the strong Prince- 
ton team on the Princeton courts, 7 
matches to 2. 

The crew, which was scheduled to com- 
pete against Harvard and Pennsylvania on 
the Charles River course at Cambridge, 
Mass., had to return home because of rough 
water. Conditions were such that the three 
coaching staffs considered it inadvisable 


Francis Emory Fitcu, INc. 
PRINTERS & PUBLISHERS 
The Fitch Service—it’s readubly: 
Bowling Green 1986 
138 Pearl Street New York 


The COLLEGE BOOK STORE 
A. G. Serzzr, Proprietor 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS 
AND SOUVENIRS 


Studeni? Discounts 
Prices Guaranteed the Lowest 
rahe AMSTERDAM AVE., NRAR 120TH STREET 


to hold the race in face of steady rains 
and heavy seas. 

The showing of the Varsity against 
Wesleyan was mainly due to the fine pitch- 
ing of Capt. Jack Van Brocklin. He held 
the visitors, undefeated for the season, to 
3 hits and struck out 11 batters. The 
nearest that Wesleyan came to scoring was 
in the fourth inning, when Jacobs, first 
man up, hit for 3 bases. The next batter 
flied out and then Van struck out 2 men. 

Andy Coakley re-arranged his team. 
Horton, who has been playing in center- 
field all season, was moved into short stop 
and Zegri was placed at third. Wagner, 
who had displaced Watt at third, was 
benched. Stack was switched to centre 


MurRPHY’S 
Kartoon Kuts 
Do THE WORK 
P. C. Murpuy, 717 
President 


p 311 East Hall 
« Columbia University 
New Yor 


Brighten Up Your Copy! 


CoLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
5,7, and 9 West 93d Street 
Founded 1764 Telephone 3787 River 
Fireproof boiling. Boys prepared for Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, 
and other colleges. Approved by Regents. 


Strong. Primary and Elementary Schools. 
Gymnasium. ‘Playground. 


Freper:c A. ALtpgen, Headmaster 


The Lazora 


Imported Scotch Grain 


$8 


LUMP! Clump! Clump! 
The Spring Parade is form- 


ing with rank on rank of 
sleek and shiny oxfords. 
The Lazora in the latest broad 
toed modl, wil keep a-marching 
new and lustrous, right thru the 
season. The shoes or a catalog by mail. 


¢, John Ward 


inmens Shoes 


General O 
meral New Werke Cay ee 


New York Shops 


2401, 0 Broadway 

just belo Times 

and in downtown Manhattan 
Broohlyn and Newark 


and Goodwin, in his first start of the sea- 
son, played right. Sprague was in his old 
position at left. 

For 3 innings, Columbia went score- 
less but in the fourth 2 Blue and White 
players crossed the plate. A man scored 
in the fourth and another one in the 
seventh. Three players crossed the plate in 
the eighth. 

The hitting of the men was a great im- 
provement. Columbia gathered 13 hits, 
driving Porter out of the box in the 
seventh. 


The nine on Monday ran into a hurri- 
cane at Hanover, N. H., and was com- 
pletely submerged by a heavy onslaught 
of the Dartmouth hitters. The Green won 
by a score of 24 to 4. 

Both Bliss Price and Irving Taft were 
hit almost at will. 


Ina game in which base running played 
a big part, the Freshmen beat Concordia 
Prep by a score of 4 to 3. The prep 
school team made 5 hits to 4 for the fresh- 
men. Billings, the big pitcher on the frosh 
squad, had to retire in the third inning 
in favor of Hoy. 


In the track meet with Rutgers, Colum- 
bia won every event on the track program 
and the javelin throw. 

Deck, a member of the quarter-mile re- 
lay which won the relay championship of 
America at the Penn Relays, captured the 
100-yard and 220-yard dashes. Columbia 
won all 3 places in the quarter mile. Camp- 
bell, Donaldson and Hearn finishing in 
order, 


The box score follows: 


TRACK EVENTS 


100 Yard Dash—Won by Deck, Columbia; Star- 
key, Columbia, second; Henry, Rutgers, third. 
Time: 0.10 3-5. : 

220-Yard Dash—Won by Deck, Columbia; Star- 
key, Columbia, second; Henry, Rutgers, third. 
Time: 0.22 4-5. : 

440-Yard Run—Won by Campbell, Columbia; 
Donaldson, Columbia, second; Hearn, Columbia, 
third. Time: 0.52 1-5. 

880-Yard Run—Won by Jaeger, Columbta; Bar- 
behenn, Rutgers second; Becker, Columbia, third. 
Time: 2.04 4-5. : 

One Mile Run—Won by Theobald, Columbia; 
Rholfing, Rutgers, second; Brennan, Columbia, 
third. Time: 4.40 1-5. 

Two Mile Run—Won by Moore, Columbia; 
Skeats, Columbia, second; Brennan, Rutgers, third. 
Time: 9.54 5-10. 

120-Yard High Hurdles—Won by Wiley, Co- 
lumbia; Peter, Columbia, second; Edson, Rutgers, 
third. Time: 0.18. 

220-Yard Low Hurdles—Won by Peter, Colum- 


Spring Sports Calendar 


Saturpay, May 17. 
Baseball: Dartmouth, at South Field; 
Crew: Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, in New York; Track: 
Dartmouth, at South Field; Fresh:- 
man Baseball: Montclair Academy, 
at Baker Field. 


Fripay, May 30. 

Baseball: Pennsylvania at Philadel- 
phia; Outdoor Intercollegiates at 
Cambridge, Mass. 

SATURDAY, May 31. 

Baseball: Lafayette at Easton, Pa. 
Crew: Princeton-Pennsylvania-Co- 
lumbia Childs Cup Race at Philadel- 
phia; Outdoor Intercollegiates at 
Cambridge, Mass. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4. 
(Commencement Day.) 
Baseball: Pennsylvania at South Field. 
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bia; Entwhistle, Rutgers, second; Gibson, D., Rut- 
gers, third. Time: 0.27 5-10. 


FIELD EVENTS 


High Jump—Won by Gibson, B., Rutgers; 
Hearn, Columbia, second; Winkoop, Columbia, 
third. Height, 5 feet 8 inches. 

Pole Vault—Won by Watson, Rutgers; tie for 
second place between Brown, Rutgers and Hum- 
phries, Rutgers. Height, 10 feet 10 inches. 

Shot Put—Won by Hazel, Rutgers; Keegan, 
Rutgers, second; Liebowitz, Columbia, third. Dis- 
tance, 40 feet 8 1-2 inches. 

Discus Throw—Won by Keegan, Rutgers; Ha- 
zel, Rutgers, second; Liebowitz, Columbia, third. 
Distance, 116 feet. 

Javelin Throw—Won by Liebowitz, Columbia: 
Schade, Rutgers, second; Humphries, Rutgers, 
third. Distance, 145 feet 1 inch. 

Broad Jump—Won by Henry, Rutgers; Win- 
koop, Columbia, second; Dickerson, Rutgers, third. 
Distance, 20 feet 10 1-4 inches. 


The victory over the Princeton tennis 
players marked the ninth triumph of the 
year for Columbia. The most spectacular 
match of the day was between Capt. And- 
erson of Columbia and Capt. Howard of 
Princeton, Anderson winning by a score 
of 8-6, 2-6, 6-3. 

Lang had an easy time in beating Hicks, 
6-1, 6-3, and Marshall disposed of Miller, 
6-0, 6-3. Weissberger and Kong in the 
singles and Anderson-Lang and Kong- 
Weissberger in the doubles accounted for 
the remaining Columbia points. 


The summaries follow: 


Anderson, Columbia, defeated Howard, Prince- 
ton, 8-6, 2-6, 6-3; Lang, Columbia, defeated Hicks, 
Princeton, 6-1, 6-3; Marshall, Columbia, defeated 
Miller, Princeton, 6-0, 6-3; Weisberger, Columbia, 
defeated Holmsmith, Princeton, 6-3, 6-2; Paton, 
Princeton, defeated Case, Columbia, 6-2, 6-4: 
Kong. Columbia, defeated Taylor, Princeton, 8-6, 
6-3; Anderson and Lang, Columbia, defeated How- 
ard and Holmsmith, Princeton, 6-3, 6-2; Hicks 
and Miller. Princeton. defeated Marshall and 
Case, Columbia, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3; Kong and Weisber- 
ger, Columbia, defeated Paton and Taylor, Prince- 
ton, 1-6, 8-6, 10-8. 


On Wednesday the tennis team beat 
Montclair A. C. by a score of 5 to 3. 
The summaries follow: 


Singles—Anderson, Columbia, defeated French, 
Montclair, 6-1, 6-4; Lang, Columbia, defeated 
Oelsner, Montclair, 6-3, 6-3; Marshall, Columbia, 
defeated Oaklev, Montclair, 9-7, 3-6, 6-4; Powers, 
Montclair, defeated Wiseburger, Columbia, 4-6, 
6-3, 6-2; Swift, Montclair, defeated Case, Colum- 
bia, 6-3, 6-3; Kong, Columbia, defeated Spencer, 
Montclair, 2-6, 6-1, 6-2 

Doubles—Anderson and Lang, Columbia, de- 
feated Jollis and Swift, Montclair, 6-1, 5-7, 6-3: 
French and Oakley, Montclair, defeated Marshall 
and Case, Columbia, 6-4, 2-6, 6-4 


Juan Jose Fuertes, ’25, was re-elected 
captain of the fencing team for next year. 


Jay Gould, ’11, was the big factor in the 
United States winning the Bathurst Cup 
in competition with the English court ten- 
nis players on the other side. 


William Byron Johnston, former cap- 
tain of the wrestling team, former inter- 
collegiate 157-pound champion, and mem- 
ber of the football squad for 3 seasons, 
has made the Olympic team. 


Alumni Notes 


’"63L—E. Francis Hyde, financier and 
philanthropist, has been elected Pres- 
ident of the American Bible Society. 
He had been a Vice-President for five 
years, and a manager for thirty years. 
He is also Chairman of the Finance 
Committee. 

°771.L—Henry Morgenthau, director of 
the League of Nations Commission for 
the Aid of Greek Refugees, arrived in 
Geneva, on April 24, on his way to 
America, where he will participate in 
the Presidential campaign in accord- 
ance with plans which he announced to 
the League when he accepted his ap- 
pointment: He carried with hiin the 


ALL THOSE IN FAVOR? AYE! 
There Are Thousands 


of Columbia Graduates who hold important positions in business and in all the 


professions. 
There Are Hundreds 


of Bank and Corporation Directors—Presidents, Treasurers and Managers of 
Companies, Business and Advertising Managers, Manufacturers, etc., etc.! 


Columbia Alumni 


have important business relations and know many influential people in business. 
Will you help us by writing a brief note of introduction to anybody you may 
know in business—who might advertise in the News? This note will give us 
the opportunity to explain the advantage of advertising in the News to these 
people and may lead to the mutual profit of advertiser and ALUMNI NEWS. 


Phone or drop a line to the Business Manager of the NEWS at 
311 East Hall, Columbia University—Morningside 1400, Ext. 317 


Polish it with Gravel? 


If you had to run the same car all your life you 
would avoid anything that scratched the“finish”. 
Your teeth are meant to last a lifetime. The 
enamel covering your teeth corresponds to the 
polished surface of an automobile. A harsh, 
gritty dentifrice injures the tooth enamel just as 
gravel injures the “finish” of a car. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream contains no 
harsh grit. The mild soap and chalk washes and 
polishes the teeth, does not scratch or scour the 
enamel. A large tube, 25c. 


COLGATE & COMPANY 
Established 1806 


CLEANS 
TEETH rue RIGHT 
WAY 
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Grand Cordon Order of the Saviour, the 
highest decoration of Greece. 

’84L, ’07Hon—Secretary Charles E. 
Hughes was elected President of the 
American Society of International Law 
at a meeting of that organization, held 
in Washington on April 26. He suc- 
ceeds Elihu Root, who was made Hon- 
orary President. Frederic R. Coudert, 
00, "94PhD, was named a Vice- Pres- 
ident of the Society. 

85, *89Mines—The engagement was 
announced on April 8 of Mrs. Maie Ben- 
nett Kimball, to Charles Halsted Mapes. 

Mapes was President of the Columbia 
University Club from 1915 to 1916 and 


If you have seen 
this spot, forget 
it and read be- 
low: 


WE'LL MAIL ANY BOOK OR 
ARTICLE TO ANY COLUM- 
BIA ALUMNUS AT A DIS- 
COUNT OF AT LEAST 10%. 


PLEASE REFER TO THIS AD 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PRESS BOOKSTORE 


Onthe Campus Journalism Building 


2960 Broadway, New York 


“THE STORE WHERE YOU 
TRADED DURING COL- 
LEGE DAYS” 


for five years was Chairman of the Board 
of Stewards of the Poughkeepsie Re- 
gatta. For many years he has held the 
position of Chairman of the Columbia 
University Committee on Athletics. He 
has written “The Man Who One Day 
a Year Would Go ‘Eelin’,” and “Some 
Other Things.” His brother is Victor 
Mapes, ’91, a playwright. 

90, "91AM, ’93L—Appeals for relief 
of the suffering professional classes of 
Germany were made at a luncheon last 
week at the Bankers’ Club, New York, 
by the American Relief Committee for 
German Intellectuals and Artists. James 
W. Gerard, former Ambassador to Ger- 
many, the chairman of the committee, 
announced that the initial contribution 
to the relief fund had been received from 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus 
of Harvard and honorary chairman of 
the committee. 

07, "09S—A_ second son, Richard 
Royce, was born to Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
old E. Vehslage on February 26, at 
White Plains, New York. 

Vehslage is in the New York office of 
the Duplex Printing Press Company, of 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

09S—Richard O. Bonner recently 
moved from 4 Hampton Road, Rockville 
Centre, New York, to 2038 Walnut 
Street, Hamilton Park, Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania. 

’09L--Alfonse F. Spiegel, attorney 
and counsellor at law, announces the 
removal of his offices from 68 William 
Street, to the Singer Building, 149 
Broadway, New York City. His office 
is on the tenth floor, and the room num- 
bers are 1006-1007. 


"10, "12L—Eli S. Wolbarst announces 
the removal of his law office to the Mar- 


“GENERAL 
MOTORS 


bridge Building, 47 West 34th Street, 
New York City. 

’11—An announcement from The 
Bishop’s Committee, informs us that the 
Ordination Service of Raymond Elliott 
Brock to the Diaconate, took place in 
St. James’ Episcopal Church, at Fifth 
and Mitchell Streets, Clovis, New Mex- 
ico, on Tuesday, April 22, 1924. Brock 
resides at 509 Mitchell Street, Clovis, 
New Mexico. 

"13L—Huger W. Jervey, Dean of the 
Columbia Law School, was a guest of 
honor at the annual Founders’ Day din- 
ner of the Alumni Association of the 
University of Virginia, celebrating the 
birthday of Thomas Jefferson, at the 
Hotel Brevoort, New York City, on 
April 14. 

’14— Sterling Baer, who has been liv- 
ing in Miami, Florida, for the last five 
or six months, is now located at 605 
West 156th Street, which was his New 
York address before he left for Florida. 
Baer returned to the city on May 5. 

’20L—Watson Washburn was recently 
named as one of the four members of 
the men’s Olympic team, and also as 
captain of the alternate team. 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


N the 26th of March, 1827, died 

Ludwig van Beethoven, of whom 

it has been said that he was the 
greatest of all musicians. A generation 
later was born the Steinway Piano, which 
is acknowledged to be the greatest of all 
pianofortes. What a pity it is that the 
greatest master could not himself have 
played upon the greatest instrument — 
that these two could not have been born 
together! Though the Steinway was de- 
nied Beethoven, it was here in time for 


Liszt and Rubinstein, for Wagner, Berlioz 
and Gounod. And today, a still greater 
Steinway than these great men knew, 
responds to the touch of Paderewksi, 
Rachmaninoff and Hofmann. Such, in 
fact, are the fortunes of time, that today, 
this Instrument of the Immortals, 
this piano, more perfect than any 
Beethoven ever dreamed of, can be pos- 
sessed and played and cherished not only 
by the few who are the masters of music, 
but by the many who are its lovers. 


Steinway G Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 
Prices: $875 and up, plus freight at points distant from New York. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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THE ELECTION OF ALUMNI TRUSTEES.— 
As the Commencement season approaches we are im- 
pressed with the fact that the alumni magazines of many 
sister Institutions are filled with alumni trustee “dope.” 
The barenness of our own columns in this respect is 
quite a contrast and we wonder whether our method 
of choosing these alumni representatives on the Board 
of Trustees does not have something to do with the 
apparent apathy. 

Our system of choosing Alumni Trustees has proved 
eminently satisfactory from the standpoint of selecting 
capable men. Then why change it? There is only one 
good argument in favor of a change and that is to in- 
crease the interest of the alumni in the life of the Uni- 
versity. Perhaps the interest would be magnified if 
changes could be devised whereby graduates could take 
a more direct part in the actual choice of Alumni 
Trustees. Take our present svstem, for example. At 


last year’s convention seven school associations, seven 
local clubs and the General Members of the Federation 
were represented. Of this entire group only two school 
associations and the General Members chose repre- 
sentatives by post card ballot. All the other delegates 
were chosen by committees. A great majority of the 
alumni therefore have no active participation in the ac- 
tual selection of representatives, let alone of the Alumni 
Trustee himself. This may work for general efficiency 
in producing Alumni Trustees but it is hardly an effec- 
tive way of increasing alumni interest in the University. 

The News recalls that before the present method 
was adopted consideration had been given to a plan for 
the selection of Alumni Trustees by postal ballot. There 
are advantages and disadvantages to this plan. It has 
been tried by several other institutions with good and 
bad results, and we do not profess to know how it would 
work out at Columbia. If proper provision could be 
made in a nominating round so that the ultimate choice 
could be made by almost any method from a small group 
of eligible men we do not believe any harm could result 
and we believe a great deal of good might. Certainly 
it seems reasonable to suppose that a more comprehen- 
sive mechanism for the proposal of eligible names would 
be acceptable to the alumni. Although anyone ten years 
out of the University can now be named as a candi- 
date the general procedure has been to wait and present 
names on the floor of the convention. This does not 
permit that mature or deliberate consideration of quali- 
fications comparable to study that could be made of a 
candidate's fitness were it possible to announce his name 
in advance and accompany the announcement with data 
stating those qualifications in brief yet comprehensive 
scope. 

For that reason the News is in favor of a combina- 
tion of the present convention plan with the addition 
of some means for securing more candidates for the 
nomination. If a plan could be devised whereby the 
alumni could each, vear havea choice-between at least 
half a dozen men any one of whomdQvould be an accepta- 
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ble candidate the interest of the graduates in the Uni- 
versity would be considerably strengthened. 

In the first place we think it highly desirable that 
alumni should be made more fully acquainted with the 
duties expected of an Alumni Trustee. If a clear state- 
ment of these duties could be devised and sent to alumni 
organizations of all schools early in the fall asking for 
the names of eligible men and if these names could be 
submitted to the alumni when the notices of the con- 
vention are sent out, we believe greater interest would 
develop not only in the actual choice but in any Uni- 
versity program which involves the choice each year 
of one alumnus to assist in University government. 


We believe also that consideration might be given to 


a plan whereby a primary vote by mail could be con-- 


ducted for the selection of eligible candidates for the 
alumni trusteeship becoming vacant, the convention to 
make its final choice for Alumni Trustee from the names 
so secured. Still another plan has been mentioned for 
a convention to be held for the securing of nominations 
of a certain number of eligible names, the final choice 
to be determined afterward by a mail vote from eligible 
Alumni. 

We believe any of these methods of popularizing the 
final choice of an Alumni Trustee would increase the 
interest of the alumni in the system and in the Univer- 
sity, provided proper safeguards could be thrown around 
any procedure so that the good points of the convention 
plan of nomination would be assured. 


COMMENCEMENT PLANS.—If the weather 
man who temporarily deserted us last Commencement 
Day lends his accustomed cooperation, the 1924 Com- 
mencement Day program should be the best Columbia 
has had for many a year. A hard working committee 
has arranged each event with unusual care. We need 
not go into details here, but we can point out a few 
high spots. 

A box luncheon will be served in the Grove. Our 
customary idea of a box luncheon is some dry bread, 
a hard boiled egg, a limp leaf of lettuce and a banana. 
Loud roars of protest from the committee which prom- 
ises to demonstrate this year when a box luncheon is 
not a box luncheon! It seems that there is no descrip- 
tive term readily available for the method of distribut- 
ing food which will be served at midday this Commence- 
ment, so this much maligned term had to be used. We 
understand, however, that read edible food will be 
served against which no complaint can be lodged. We 
wish everybody luck and we believe they will have it 
or the committee is taking its collective life in its col- 
lective horny hand. 


Then there are to be no speeches. We don’t agree 
with this but we won’t complain because we believe we 
haven't yet determined just what will be the final out- 
come of the age-old argument over the merits or de- 
merits of having speakers address the alumni on Com- 
mencement Day. 


Following this absence of speeches there will be a cos- 
tume parade and a ball game. The costume parade on 
South Field will be soft-pedalled until after the game 
because special emphasis is to be placed on the parade 
after the game, which by the way will be with our old 
friends from Pennsylvania. After Captain Van Brock- 
lin wins with a timely hit in the ninth the whole crowd 
will break loose and will proceed in circus parade forma- 
tion up Broadway to Baker Field where the real party 
will be held. Several formal presentations will be made. 
One of these is the loudest roaring lion in existence. 
He’s all ready and he’s quite a lion—a lion with a past 
and a lion that is going to have a future. After he is 
properly introduced to those who come to do him honor 
there will be some food and after the food the Decennial 
Class will conduct a circus. Let’s go back to that cos- 
tume parade for a minute as the same old costume par- 
ade this year is to be a real old-fashioned circus parade 
with ill-smelling elephants and camels an’ everything. 
Then after the circus there is to be Sans Souci and we 
can talk it over. For next year the ball game will be 
played on Baker Field and the whole party will be held 
at one place. 


Meantime all alumni who want to have one of the 
biggest and best times in Columbia annals had better 
set apart June 4th as a day when business will have to 
take care of itself. 


THE LAST CALL.—We have said enough about 
the Alumni Fund this year to elicit contributions from 
the most blasé graduate. We are not, at this late date, 
going to do more than point out the fact that any alum- 
nus who has not yet contributed to the Fund this year 
must do so as soon as he reads this or it will be too late 
to have his name listed with the elect. 


THE INTER-CLASS ORGANIZATIONS.—Per- 
haps unique in alumni life, the inter-class organizations 
characteristic of Columbia, are proving not only a de- 
light, but a boon. Started years ago with the dis- 
tinguished “Early Eighties,” strengthened by the “Upper 
Eighties” (these two now merged in “The Older Gradu- 
ates”) and enlivened by the effervescent “Last of the 
Forty-niners,” now just “The Forty-niners,” these 
groups have added to the gaiety of nations, and, con- 
trary to the perturbations of the fearsome, have served 
to strengthen the class organizations. 


Their function is to gather for annual or more fre- 
quent reunions, men of the same college generation. The 
result is a strengthening of the ties that bind us to 
Columbia and to one another, an opportunity to honor 
distinguished sons of Columbia, such as Brander Mat- 
thews whom the Forty-niners have just acclaimed, and 
an eagerness for class affairs. Perhaps the Early Nine- 
ties and the 1900’s will soon feel the desirability of this 
cross-current of alumni enthusiasm. The form is too 
good to let lapse. 
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Geologic Explorations in the Gobi Desert* 


By Dr. Charles P. Berkey, Professor of Geology 


(Published 


Unexplored regions have always at- 
tracted the curious and daring of the race, 
and, in more recent years, the scientist, in 
whom these elements are combined, and 
who besides wants to know. Even the 
bleakest stretches of the frigid North have 
lured these men, while the jungles of the 
tropics as well as the most barren desert 
wastes have not failed in their attraction. 
A new and wholly untouched country has 
always been the ideal of such adventurers, 
but, since the natural sciences, especially 
geology and paleontology, have come into 
prominence as fields of research, unoccu- 
pied regions have proved to be but little 
more unknown in these respects than some 
that have been inhabited for ages. 


Central Asia is such a region, all the 
more important for certain lines of in- 
vestigation just because it has been in- 
habited for so long a time, and because its 
early human history is believed to merge 
without a break into the geologic story of 
the past. It is all part of one and the 
same story—the human and the geologic— 
and many scientists have come to believe 
or to hope that certain chapters might be 
read in the deserts of Asia more fully 
than in any other region of the earth. 
The time has fully come, surely, when its 
natural records ought to be scanned. For 
not only does Asia provide virgin ground 
for such investigation, but it is becoming 
more and more apparent that this is 
ground which ought to carry data of pro- 
found significance. It appears probable 
that all races of Man may have originated 
in Asia and spread into other regions in 
successive waves of migration, and the 
suggestion has been made with some degree 
of plausibility that the same continent may 
have played an equally important part in 
the history of many other races of living 
things. 

Perhaps it is not wholly an accident 
that has made the continent of Asia so 
important in the development of man. It 
is possible that both man and beast have 
been more directly dependent on the be- 
havior of the earth than has been credited. 
Geologic environment—the whole physical 
setting of the past while this great con- 
tinent was making—may be a more im- 
portant factor in producing the particular 
results of the present day than is fully 
appreciated. Geologic history and the 
story of life run side by side, not equally 
dependent one on the other by any means, 
for life is always subject to geologic set- 
ting, and to some degree is compelled to 


"(Numerous lectures on this general topic have 
been given by Dr. Berkey, chief geolouist of the 
Third Asiatic Expedition sent out by the American 
Museum of Natural History. None of these have 
been published, although several special articles 
have appeared. The accompanying memorandum 
gives @ rapid survey of the purpose of the Ex- 
pedition and a glimpse nto the nature of the 
results.) 


by permission of the American Museum of Natural History). 


adjust itself to the endless changes that the 
surface of the Earth presents. Thus it 
happens that geologic explorations in Asia 
take on a special significance. The un- 
ravelling of that story ought to give a 
better understanding of the long series of 
stages through which life progress has 
been made. 

Some such considerations as these were 
in the minds of the members of the Third 
Asiatic Expedition and its sponsors, and 
served to give direction and point to their 
undertaking. It is quite outside my pur- 
pose and surely not necessary to give an 
account of this now well known expedi- 
tion. It was well equipped, its scientific 
staff was prepared to make every exertion 
in order to prove the quality of the little 
known but enormous expanses of desert 
country in central Asia. They were de- 
termined to do as much as could be done 
on a hurried reconnaissance toward inter- 
preting its physiographic features and 
geologic structure and to determine if they 
could the significance of the processes 
represented in the rocks made in former 
times. They set out to discover and read 
the story of the fossil remains that might 
lie buried in its strata. Whether any such 
finds could be made no one knew, but 
whatever contribution the country had to 
offer must be found. Geographers, pale- 
ontologists, geologists—all bent their 
energy to one purpose, that of unravelling 
that part of the story which was written in 
the language of their own science, from 
the present back to the beginning. 

The region had been crossed by others, 
but with less success in detecting the ele- 
ments of the complicated structure of the 
ground. Many natural difficulties face 
the would-be investigator in such sur- 
roundings. Slow and tiresome travel, 
privation and occasional danger, heat, cold 
and inexhaustible winds, drifting sands 
and almost trackless wastes—these together 
make the task a complicated one for an 
investigation whose scientific uncertainties 
and puzzles are only a part of the prac- 
tical problem. 

It ts’ particularly gratifying to note that 
one of the very first geologic observers 
Was our own countryman, Raphael Pum- 
pelly, who crossed this region with a 
camel caravan in the dead of winter in 
1864. Afterwards the famous geologist 
von Richthofen, and later the Russian 
geologist Obruchev crossed different por- 
tions of the desert interior, and described 
a series of strata of comparatively simple 
habit, that were recognized as having been 
laid down on an older floor in late geologic 
time. Von Richthofen called them the 
Han Hai beds, and Obruchev the Gobi 
Series, but neither discovered much of 
special significance in them, or found it 
possible to read much of the geologic story 


tral region had a very different habit. 


belonging to their development. Little 
guidance was found in any of the older 
accounts, except for the encouragement 
that comes from being assured by com- 
petent men that features of favorable 
character are to be seen. As a matter of 
fact, the geology had to be built up almost 
as if no beginning had been made, the 
chief help coming from work done a thou- 
sand miles away in China by Bailey Willis, 
’78Mines, whose “Research in China” con- 
stitutes a great geologic contribution. 

In spite of all the uncertainties, it was 
the good fortune of the Expedition, in its 
3,000 miles of traverse in central Mongolia, 
to come upon districts of special im- 
portance, and to discover the keys to their 
geologic interpretation. The strata of 
Obruchev’s Gobi Series proved to be a 
complex, but withal a complex of readable 
history, the physical units of which gave 
up their secrets one by one—the animal life 
of their time, evidence of their physical 
surroundings, the processes governing the 
geologic changes and climatic factors. One 
locality after another added its contribu- 
tion to the unfolding story. 

The Desert of Gobi occupies a great 
basin-like depression in a very extensive 
plateau. From every side one must climb 
up to it over a mountainous rim, beyond 
which it stretches off for a thousand miles 
and more of desert and semi-desert coun- 
try. In very early geologic time this cen- 
It 
was mountainous and rugged, and its rivers 
drained to the surrounding seas. After a 
very long period of erosion, however, the 
continent was worn down to a peneplane. 
Before that time, epochs of mountain fold- 
ing, of volcanism and of elevation and 
subsidence, with their resulting complexi- 
ties of product and structure, were con- 
trolling factors. Since that time, mountain 
folding has not occurred again in that 
region; but by some of the inner forces 
of the earth the whole region has been 
lifted and warped and otherwise deformed, 
so that the streams which formerly carried 
the sediments to the sea turned inland and 
made deposits in the bottoms of the inland 
basins. 

Ever since lower Cretaceous time, per- 
haps as long as fifty million years ago, 
when these changes first came about, the 
region has been of continental habit. 
Centers of deposition shifted as additional 
warpings took place, but deposits were 
always made somewhere, and by piecing 
together the data of all these strata, a sur- 
prisingly complete geologic column can be 
constructed. Even the animal hfe of these 
times is remarkably well indicated. The 
hones of animals were covered up with 
the other debris, washed into the depres- 
sions whose sediments were forming, and 
in this way a fairly, continuous series of 
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them has been preserved with unusual per- 
fection. There are remains of dinosaurs 
of Cretaceous age, and mammals of Ter- 
tiary age. The great monster land animal 
Baluchitherium of the Oligocene, whose 
skull measures nearly five feet in length, 
lay buried in the same patch of bad lands 
where hundreds of other skeletons and 
skulls were found, some of them tiny 
things and so delicate that they must be 
handled with great care to preserve them 
at all. At one place on the Hsanda Gol, 
thirty miles north of the Altai Mountains, 
both dinosaur skeletons and fossil mosqui- 
toes were found in the strata exposed in 
the same valley side. 

Almost perfect conditions have made it 
possible to preserve even so fragile and 
destructible a thing as a dinosaur egg. 
This astonishing record marks these Gobi 
fields as among the most prolific and 
promising fossil fields of the world. The 
Gohi region seems to have been one of 
particularly favorable continental condi- 
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tions from times more ancient than some 
of the great mountain ranges of the pres- 
ent day. These same fossil mosquitoes and 
dinosaur eggs are at least three times as old 
as the uplift of the Himalaya Mountains or 
the Alps. When the dinosaur eggs were 
fresh the open sea occupied the sites where 
these great mountain ranges now stand. 
Therefore one may study the succession of 
forms here, representing development 
under comparatively stable conditions, 
while great areas of the rest of the Earth 
were making. 

One does not find these explanations, 
however, on signboards! They must be 
literally dug up out of the ground. Prog- 
ress is slow, painstaking and very labor- 
ious. Mile after mile the work must go 
on, records must be kept, and the relations 
of formations studied, until the contused 
lot of data begins to take on form and 
substance. Maps are drawn, cross-sections 
constructed, collections made, and the 
meaning of the whole mass of data takes 
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previous exploration are 
recognized. AN 
ave correlations suggested by the characteristic fossil 
are based on the work of the Third Asiatice Expedition, 


shape day by day, until in the end a 
consistent story can be discovered, the 
thread that connects them all. 


Of course, many important features 
must have been missed entirely. Even so, 
a successful expedition must find the 
significant things and map out the range 
of possibilities and determine the quality 
of scientific contributions that the region 
ought to furnish. This 1s what the Third 
Asiatic Expedition undertook to do in the 
Gobi. It has made thousands of systematic 
observations and has pieced together the 
evidence for a much more complete story 
of the origin and history of central Asia 
than has been available before. It has 
brought back many tons of exceedingly 
valuable material, much of it hitherto ab- 
solutely unknown. It has laid a traverse 
of comparatively accurate and detailed 
structural and stratigraphic determination 
across Mongolia, and has proven once for 
all that the interior basin regions of Asia 
carry records of enormous scientific im- 


portance. Instead of being a hopeless 
and unproductive sand waste, the Gobi 
has proved to be a magnificent feld 


for geologic and paleontologic investiga- 
tion. 

It has been well shown by Pumpelly in 
his “Explorations in Turkestan,” and by 
Huntington in his “Pulse of Asia,” that the 
Asia of historic and near-historic times 
has been subject to many fluctuations in 
climate, with consequent favorable and un- 
favorable conditions. Undoubtedly this 
has been an exceedingly important thing 
to the races of Man in later time, but if 
was left for the Third Asiatic Expedition 
to hring forth the evidence that the con- 
tinent of Asia has operated in this same 
way for many ages, and that this kind of 
history goes back continuously to times 
beyond our comprehension. Altogether it 
presents an amazing picture. The records 
are complete enough to show that the 
region has been of continental type with 
an invigorating climate of recurring desert 
and semi-desert character, the home of 
many races of pre-historic monsters for 
almost countless ages. The proof that 
central Asia has had such a history is of 
special significance in connection with the 
development of the higher forms of animal 
life, including Man. 

Some of the finds have been spectacu- 
lar, many, equally important ones must 
necessarily attract little attention, but all 
together they have created a sororis ngly 
general public interest in geologic in- 
vestigation. This is good fortune added 
to productive results, and makes possible, 
because of the friends it has made, the 
plan for a continuation of this research 
for five years longer. In 1925 an addi- 
tional year of reconnaissance is planned, 
and then the accumulated data and inter- 
pretative studies will be organized into a 
series of volumes planned to embody the 
scientific returns. Even now there is enough 
material) to) ocup? a staff for years. 
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All Set for Commencement 


Final plans for the 1924 Commencement 
Day Exercises and Alumni Reunion and 
Celebration on June 4, as announced in the 
circular which went out to all graduates 
last week, outline a program of events 
that will undoubtedly meet with strong 
favor with the thousands of Alumni who 
are expected to return for the festivities 
thts year. 

When the last Penn batter goes out, 
giving Columbia the victory in the annual 
Commencement Day ball game, and the 
Alumni crowds start the march to Baker 
Field, the program will assume the guise 
of a circus come to town. It will begin 
with a real parade up Broadway in buses 
with a band in very third bus, and a few 
wild animals mixed in with many more 
wild Indians, and culminating in a real 
Barnum and Bailey performance under 
the maintop at Baker Field. 


The circus parade and performance are 
under the supervision of 1914, the Decen- 
nial Class. A. H. Haaren, Chairman, has 
refused to give out details as to the nature 
of the various acts, other than that every 
one is of the kind that must not be missed. 
One bit of information has leaked out. 
The Freak Show, without which no self- 
respecting circus would attempt to func- 
tion, will be presented by the Class of 
1909. Yes, that’s hard to believe, but the 
press agent promises some absolutely new 
and novel monstrosities from Jack Ryan 
and his cohorts. It has been positively 
denied, however, that the Commencement 
Day Chairman, Fred Seward, '99, will ap- 
pear as the bearded lady. 


The Commencement Day festivities will 
start on Tuesday, June 3, with the annual 
Campus Night, at which the University is 
host to all Alumni, their families and 
friends. This is a function which has 
been only recently revived since the war 
and has in the past been one of the most 
enjoyable features of the entire week. It 
is an informal party, held in the Quad- 
rangle, with music for dancing, and has 
proven most popular with the graduates. 


The Commencement Day luncheon will 
again be held out of doors on the Green. 
It will furnish an opportunity to the 
Alumni to renew old acquaintanceships 
and start the day off right. The only 
talking which will be done will be by the 
diners themselves. The Committee plans 
to serve luncheon promptly at one o'clock 
in order that the paraders may get into 
their costumes and into South Field by 
three o'clock. The game will start prompt- 
ly with the arrival of the graduates, and 
the circus parade after the game is sched- 
uled for tive o'clock. An opportunity will 
be given those Alumni who do not plan 
to return to the Campus later in the even- 
ing to secure their street clothes and take 
them along to Baker Field where ample 
facilities for checking will be provided. 

Shortly after the procession has reached 


the Stadium site, the dedicatory exercises 
of the Bronze Lion of the Class of 1899 
will be held. Chairman Ernest A. Cardozo 
has planned a most impressive ceremony, 
in which George S. Hellman will read 
the dedicatory poem, and Arthur A. Fowler 
will make the address of presentation. The 
gift will be received on behalf of the 
University by President Butler. 

Following these exercises will come the 
presentation of the Class of 1909 Flag 
Pole, its fifteenth anniversary gift. 

Then comes the dinner, superintended 
by Jim Robinson, ’04, with chowder, 
steak, ctc., which will be served under 
tents, with the various classes sitting as 
units. The tents will be pitched around 
the circumference of the practice field and 
will serve during the entire evening as the 
headquarters of the various classes. In 
the centre of the field will be erected the 
large tent in which the evening's per- 
formance will be staged. 


Cornell Re-elected President of Co- 
lumbia University Club 

The twenty-third annual meeting of the 
Columbia University Club was held at the 
club house, 4 West Forty-third Street, on 
the evening of May 7. 

The meeting was well attended. Several 
members were present who were among 
the pioneers making up the first official 
meeting of the club held at Sherry’s on 
August 14, 1901. It is significant to note 
that for over twenty years these men have 
seldom been absent from a club meeting. 
Their enthusiasm for the club idea persists 
and is confirmed by the fact that younger 
members have grasped the germ of their 
vision and are showing a great interest 
in the destiny of the club. There are many 
advantages that accrue to the member and 
to the University by a well organized, 
active and enthusiastic alumni club exist- 
ing in a city containing so many alumni 
of the University. 

President Milton L. Cornell, ’05, briefly 
reviewed the history of the Club from its 


MILTON TL. CORNELL, '05S 


modest beginning with a membership of 
less than 200 members on down to the 
present, with a splendid club house and’ 
an active membership of over 2,200 mem- 
bers. He mentioned the Club’s growing 
prestige among university clubs in the city 
and felt that the Club was fulfilling the 
purposes for which it was organized to an 
increasing extent. This is shown by the 
interest taken in university activities and 
the willingness of the Club to codperate 
wherever possible in the advancement of 
Alma Mater’s interests. The President 
paid a tribute to the vision and good judg- 
ment of the men who have guided the Club 
through the difficult years of its early 
existence and through the trying years of. 
the war. 

The Treasurer’s report showed the Club 
to be in a sound financial condition, due 
to a large extent to the careful super- 
vision of finances by past and present 
governing officials, and increased patron- 
age that has been the natural result of 
a rapidly increasing membership. The 
Treasurer felt that even the least sanguine 
should fine in the excellent results of the 
past two years’ operation the promise of a 
healthy expansion of facilities and service. 

Many words of appreciation were ex- 
pressed for the splendid work of the 
officers, governors and committees during 
the year. 

By unanimous vote the following off- 
cers, governors and committeemen were 
elected: 

President: Milton Longacre Cornell, 
05S; Vice-President: Harris K. Masters, 
94Mines; Secretary: W. Kenneth Watkins, 
"14; Treasurer: Arthur L. Marvin, ’97. 

Board of Governors (term of office ex- 
piring May, 1927); C. G. Mourraille, '95; 
Gale H. Carter, 96S; Irwin H. Cornell, 
03S; Ward Melville, ‘09; W. Barrett 
Brown, ’19. 

Committee on Admissions (term of office 
expiring May, 1927): Charles N. Kent, 
96; William K. Ludlam, ’01S; William 
F. Allen, ‘03; W. Bayard Long, ‘08; 
Reynolds Benson, ’15S; (term of office 
expiring May, 1926): Nelson N. Alex- 
ander, 719. 

Nominating Committee (to nominate 
ticket for annual meeting to be held in 
May, 1925): William <A. Kimbel, ’09, 
Chairman; Gerald S. O'Loughlin, ’03; 
Allan MacRossie, ’°14; Herbert A. Koenig, 
"20; and Howard A. Poillon, ’01S. 

E. B. B. 


Spring Meeting of P&S Alumni 

The Association of the Alumni of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons will 
hold its Spring Meeting on Tuesday, May 
27, 1924, at the Faculty House, Columbia 
University. Dinner will be served at 7.00 
p. m., followed by an address by A. J. 
Mundt of the Engineering Department of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
who will speak,on “Fhe Advancement in 
Telegraphy.” 
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The Forty-Niners Hail Brander Matthews ’71 


Hear the Columbia of Fifty Years Ago Rebuilt, and Enjoy Butler, 82, and DeMille, ’00 


“My Lord Bathurst,” whom Burke cites 
as having seen America grow in the space 
of his life from a speck on the horizon to 
England’s greatest foreign asset at the 
time, was not a more vivid example for 
the statesmen of George III than Brander 
Matthews proved to be for Forty-niners 
at their eleventh annual dinner. Gathered 
at the Columbia University Club, Tues- 
day evening, May 6, four-score to whom 
the Forty-ninth Street years are among 
the fondest of memories, could visualize 
through the eyes of this keen wit, observer, 
philosopher, and loyal servant of Colum- 
bia, something of the difference between 
the college of one hundred and twenty 
students and eight professors in ’87, 
located in and about the famous “Maison 
de Punk,” and the Morningside of today. 
Everyone realized that no happier link 
could bind these generations, and felt a 
sense of high privilege in being present. 
Professor Matthews, always well beloved, 
endeared himself more than ever to this 
Forty-niners’ group, mostly former stu- 
dents, and received the hearty acclaim of 
the gathering. 

Signalized by the genial, affectionate. 
and graceful introduction of “Brander” 
by President Butler; by the tribute on 
behalf of former students; by William C. 
DeMille, playwright and motion picture 
artist; by the leadership of a double quartet 
from the Glee Club in the singing of 
many old Columbia songs; by the breath 
of Spring from the flowers profusely 
brightening the tables; by the mingling of 
friends in different classes in the same 
generation beginning with ’95 and through 
1900, and by excellence of menu and of 
service characteristic of the Club, the 
dinner inspired everyone with the precious 
vitality of the Forty-niners, and the de- 
termination to make this annual occasion 
constantly a greater success. 

Without dues or any other formality 
of membership, even the nuisance of send- 
ing money ahead for the dinner, the Forty- 
niners do elect officers—always unani- 
mously. The presidency goes to each class 
in succession, and with “98 next in line, 
Frederick Paul Keppel was chosen. Fred 
V. Jones, ‘00, becomes Treasurer, and, as 
always, Frank S. Hackett, 99, Secretary. 
The Executive Committee consists of 
David H. Taylor, 95; Terry Post, ’95; 
Everett Gould, "96; H. K. Bird, 96; Ellery 
Anderson, ‘97; J. H. Fuhe, '97; William 
B. Symmes, 798; Thomas B. Peck, ’98; 
Ernest A. Cardozo, "99; Howard Chap- 
man, ‘99: Roger Durham, '00, and Arthur 
D. Underhill, ’00. 

1900 won the annual distinction for the 
largest representation, with one member 
present for each century. Just who marked 
the first century wasn’t decided, but cer- 
tain it is that DeMille with 
denotes the last. 


his movies 


President John J. Bellman, ’97, opened 
the ceremonies by asking the President of 
the University to present Professor Mat- 
thews. 

To reproduce without stenography the 
delighttul phraseology of Dr. Butler's 
tribute is beyond the writer; but this 
transcript may give some little idea: 

“Chauncey Depew on his ninetieth birth- 
day was asked by a friend just leaving for 
Boston, whether he had any message for 
Dr. Eliot who had celebrated his ninetieth 
several weeks before. ‘Please take him 
full message of respect,’ said Mr. Depew, 
‘from a younger man to an older.’ This 
is perhaps the way I feel with relation to 
Brander. 

“Universities are made out of personali- 
ties and anecdotes. Everything else is a 
by-product. If you subtract these two 
from Oxford, there 1s nothing left but 
architecture and books. 

“Brander Matthews is a personality. He 
has had orations pronounced over him be- 
fore. Thirty years ago a great banquet, 
given in his honor by men of letters, was 
presided over by Mark Twain. When 
warmed up to his subject, he turned to 
that subject and said, ‘I well remember 
when my mother first allowed me to pro- 
nounce on the Sabbath Day the awful 
name of Brander!’ 

“He is ‘Brander’ to everybody, old and 
young. He has builded himself into the 
imperishable fabric of Columbia. One of 
my happiest claims to credit is for having 
brought about his appointment. We needed 
distinction of mind, person, utterance, 
men of letters apart from academic rela- 
tionship, not merely the pedogogic learn- 
ing of the scholar, but the inspiration of 
an interpreter of the literary arts. Recog- 
nized in France and in England, as well 
as in America, as Master Critic, and subtle 
dramatist, Brander Matthews bent himself 
to the academic task with scrupulous 
fidelity and always increasing distinction. 
No successor can ever share this distinc- 
ton. His personal acquaintance with men 
of letters of the Victorian cra was vast. 
In interpreting letters to a generation of 
American youth, he has always been able 
to add the personal touch—some anecdote, 
which lifts the curtain for the gaze of the 
ambitious student.. No one who had not 
known these hterary men could have 
brought to the class room this stimulus. 

“I know of no greater or happier service 
a man of letters can render than im teach- 
ing eager and ardent youth, and Brander 
Matthews is supremely a man of letters. 
His ‘Shakespeare’ and ‘Mohere,’ two 
massive contributions to the interpreta- 
tion of classic drama, his ‘Vignettes of 
Manhattan,’ illuminating the life and the 
social history of this island, and his count- 
less critiques, indicate but a httle of. the 
range of his contribution to literature. He 


has in a score of ways made richer 
American letters in our time. 

“Speaking for thousands, I regret that 
he has felt it desirable to Jay down the 
academic burden. He lessens in no degree 
his interest, he -withdraws not a whit his 
personal presence and enduring charm, he 
will continue to meet various groups of 
students, if only for an hour, to listen to 
his rich human wisdom and experience. 
For him, this retirement is but a lesserfing 
of the academic burden. 

“It 1s not generally recognized that dur- 
ing the late seventies, eighties, and early 
nineties there were drawn into the acade- 
mic career men of exceptional competence, 
large ability, and unusual culture. They 
are now growing old in the service and 
are asking to be relieved. We cannot find 
similar men to take their places because 
they do not exist, but we are trying to 
discover men of quality, promise, and 
capacity. The search is increasingly anx- 
ious and difficult, with reasons not far to 
see. The solicitations of other professions 
and of active business are constant. The 
old common centers of the rich and deep 
culture have been broken up. For thirty 
years we have been surrounded by an in- 
creasing movement for specialization. Few 
men are broadly trained over a wide area 
of learning. What we have been doing is 
not very wise or fortunate, but it is a 
movement. Too often we have been satis- 
fed to substitute narrow men for broad 
men sharpened to a point. The latter has 
a relatively large surface upon which 
reflection and exposure can beat; the nar- 
row man may go deeper, but he cannot 
overcome his narrowness. The broad man, 
sharpened to a point, is the ideal servant 
of the intellectual life, and the ideal 
exponent of everything for which a uni- 
versity stands. 

“Don't blame us, therefore, if we cannot 
find another Brander. There isn’t any. 
If we can find a man with some share of 
his personality, be it in any field of learn- 
ing, we can set him in the presence of the 
opportunity to become a worthy successor. 
All this, of course, is said without relation 
to any individual. 

“In your name, I salute Brander. On 
behalf of this representative body of Co- 
lumbia men, for themselves, for their 
college, and for their university, we offer 
affectionate greeting and grateful apprecia- 
tion for a generation of personal and 
scholarly devotion.” 

The whole gathering rose and heartily 
cheered both President Butler and Brander 
Matthews. Seating himself on the arm of 
his chair, he spoke in the low familiar 
tone of his class room, and held every 
hearer intent to the very last. 

“I havent any prepared = speech,” he 
hégany ““Thevoceasion is one to talk from 
the heart. ram so full of appreciation of 
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the chance to greet so many of my old 
students and friends that I want just to 
have you feel a little something of the 
Columbia of my day, of the Forty-ninth 
Street that you didn’t know. 


“After three score years and ten, I find 
the tendency growing stronger to recall 
the days of my youth, to think about the 
life that is mine, and I fear to talk about 
it. I was eighteen when I came back 
from Europe in ’67. Determined to enter 
Columbia with the class of ’71 where my 
friends were, but lacking a year in prepara- 
tion because of my travels, I tutored for a 
winter and was just able to pass the en- 
trance examinations in the spring. Though 
it was decided at first that I might not 
enter the Sophomore class, my father in- 
terceded with President Barnard, and, for 
once, a decision of Van Am that I must 
enter the Freshman class was reversed. 


“I had the great misfortune of being a 
clever boy. He is one who doesn’t have 
to study and doesn’t learn anything, and 
so my college course was a time of wan- 
dering through, readily passing examina- 
tions, but absorbing precious little know- 
ledge. You can’t imagine the Columbia 
of that day. A modern high school. prob- 
ably gives a better all around training. I 
was graduated at nineteen, and not the 
youngest in my class. ’71 had thirty-one 
members; ’72, thirty; ’73, twenty-three, 
and ’74, thirty-six, a total of one hundred 
and twenty. The entire faculty, consisting 
of Drisler, Schmidt, Joy, Peck, Van Am, 
Rood, Short, and Nairne, together with 
President Barnard, signed our diplomas. 
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Commencement Day Headquarters 


Assignments to Class Headquarters 
in Hamilton. Hall will be made in the 
near future. Accommodations will be 
made for all classes and organizations 
which communicate with the Alumni 
Office, 311 East Hall. 


“We were treated as school boys. Un- 
less we wanted to take German, we arrived 
at 9:45 and attended compulsory chapel— 
compulsory for faculty as well as stu- 
dents! Though the Constitution of the 
United States says that ‘Cruel and un- 
usual punishments are prohibited,’ this 
practice nevertheless continued for a long 
time. In the classroom we recited from 
text books exclusively. In Greek we en- 
gaged in the pursuit of the Second Aorist, 
and sometimes caught it. Though all our 
instructors were gentlemen, scholars, and 
learned, there was not a good teacher in 
the lot. Except for the contributions of 
Drisler to Liddell and Scott’s Greek 
Lexicon, not a one had published a book. 
All the men were popular, but they just 
did not know how to teach. Possibly 
Drisler made us feel a little the charm of 
Greek, but it is significant that we read 
Greek tragedies without being told they 
were plays. Possibly, too, Short put some 
little life into his interpretations of 
Horace, but generally speaking, the con- 
ditions were as hum-drum as could be. 

“At 1:00 o'clock we were through for 
the day, and everyone went home. There 
was no gymnasium, no athletics. There 
seems to have been an athletic association, 
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of which I was treasurer, but I never re- 
ceived any money, and I never rendered 
any report. With dreary verses and 
drearier essays, ‘Cap and Gown’ appeared 
once a month. 


“You will be interested that we not only 
recited logic and political economy from 
books, but particularly English literature— 
“Shaw’s Manual of English and American 
Literature.” This was written by a man 
who probably had not himself read the 
books about the authors of which he gave 
the dry-as-dust fact. Coming from homes 
of culture and refinement where literature 
was read, we found this process deadly. 
There was no suggestion that Shakespeare 
wrote plays that could be acted. Even 
though Booth’s Theatre had opened in 
1869, it was not suggested that we ought 
to see him enact Shakespeare. And this 
was characteristic of college teaching at 
the time. When I was recalling these con- 
ditions some time ago, Professor Louns- 
bury of Yale told me that in the Yale 
courses they never heard even the names 
of books! As to teaching outright, I re- 
call the one striking illustration of the 
difference between prose and _ poetry— 
‘exceedingly beautiful’ (prose), or ‘beauti- 
ful exceedingly’ (poetry). 


“President Barnard was very deaf, and 
with all discipline in his hands, he often 
slipped up because the students were prone 
to take advantage. It is said that while 
he was lecturing, the quartet of 69 would 
proceed uninterrupted with its practice in 
the same room. 

“The School of Medicine, the School 
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of Law, and the School of Mines had little during the progress of any scholastic natural bond with Professor Matthews. 


connection with our Columbia College. 
I went to the School of Law, and sat 
under the great Dwight, who expounded 
law with simplicity, charity, and force. 
He did this four hours each day—two in 
the morning and two in the afternoon, so 
that his classes could have the advantage 
of office work. He was the Law School. 
At the close he gave the oral examinations, 
the only ones there were, and upon his 
Say-sO a man was admitted to the New 
York Bar. I haven't practiced law, but 
I have preached it. 


“After all, however, college held very 
pleasant associations, and some of us may 
have learned something. Three years ago 
at our Fiftieth Anniversary dinner, with 
Stuyvesant Fish, our permanent class 
president, nine of us were present. The 
bad boys of our college days were all 
dead, and so were the good boys. It was 
the middle of the class who had survived, 
the eupeptic. 

“We lived under rules 
college. Here are a few: 

“During the hours set apart for college 
exercises, it will not be in order for stu- 
dents to linger about the grounds, the 
passages, or the vacant rooms.’ 

“It will not be in order, at any time, 
to throw any kind of missiles upon the 
college premises, except such as are used 
in games of recreation permitted by the 
president.’ 

“'It is not 
tobacco in 
premises.’ 

“It is not in order to leave a class room 


of order im 


in order to make use of 
any form upon the college 


exercise.’ 

“Tt will not be in order to carry into 
the chapel books, papers, canes, umbrellas 
or other articles unsuited to the place.’ 

“After graduating in ’71, I was away 
from Columbia for twenty years, and then 
I was asked to lecture for Professor Price 
during one of his absences. Finding a 
new life and a new spirit, I was delighted 
to take part in the building of a new Co- 
lumbia. After thirty-three years, I quit 
on the 13th of June. It is very sad. I 
am still able to teach, and I am in perfect 
health, except for a couple of game legs 
which will not allow me to be certain of 
keeping my dates. If I can’t keep my 
dates, I don’t want to keep my job. I 
have always enjoyed this job, and it is a 
constant pleasure to meet my students 
everywhere. It warms my heart to have 
them speak to me, as they constantly do. 

“Well, it will be delightful to be right 
here in my own New York, to keep con- 
stantly in touch with Columbia, and to 
have the pleasure from time to time of 
being with such groups as this—a privilege, 
gentlemen, the enjoyment of which this 
evening my heart is too full to allow me 
to express.” 


After the ovation to Professor Matthews 
had subsided, John Erskine, ’00, was asked 
by President Bellman to present William 
C. DeMille, ’00. 

Erskine called attention to the fact that 
in Brander Matthews’ classes at the one 
time had been Clayton Hamilton, Dramatic 
Critic; Billy DeMille, and Upton Sinclair. 
Always given to the stage, DeMille had a 


After his graduation he went to the 
Sargent School, and later there became a 
member of the faculty. He had progressed 
far in the real arts of the drama when the 
moving pictures attracted his attention, 
and he joined the California colony. “He 
returns periodically to lie cheerfully about 
the California climate and the intellectual 
life in Hollywood,” said Erskine. “No one 
in our class, however, is more fitted to 
pay tribute to the retiring Professor of 
Dramatic Literature.” 


DeMille spoke as follows: 

“If the feelings of one’s heart are the 
hadge of fitness for a tribute of apprecia- 
tion, I agree with John Erskine that I am 
perhaps the best qualified to express our 
gratitude. I owe more to Brander Mat- 
thews than to any other of my teachers, 
not just for subject matter imparted, but 
for his wise points of view, gently and 
wittily disseminated. Education after all 
is the manner in which one thinks rather 
than the knowledge one possesses. I 
brought away from the classes of this 
great teacher a desire to see values truly, 
and this will never subside. I think 
Brander Matthews one of the greatest 
teachers of his generation. 

“When I left New York ten years ago 
to go into the great West—'the wide open 
spaces where men are men’—I trailed my 
academic robe. After about a year with 
the moving picture men, I dropped it 
altogether, for I discovered that by them 
I was presumed to be illiterate. 

“This thing, the motion picture, 15 more 
than a game; it is a great enterprise. 
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ISIK oeseri enni John G. Neeser <boakaecincwe $813 
ISSI i tecnewaeewees H. F. Nordeman .............. 773 
1894 Law .......... Frank A. Dillingham .......... 700 
LOS: E aud alne Sees Archibald Douglas ............ 599 
1895 Mines .........2 A. Terry Post ¢ cs sucesacrecys 543 
1884+ Mines .......... Aþpram S.POSt woeien ieee Fades 531 
ISO > 2 beta uiee teneret John J. Bellman ............... 505 
1890 Mines ......... Charles H. Hart ssescetaxcunl a4 430 
1896 Law .......... Henry A. Uterhart ............ 425 


As oF May 17, 1924. 
Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


Class Representative Sa kas 
T920: nee Frederick P. Benedict........... 
O2 erate EE W. Leo Johnson................ 64 
1917 AW boos eae ess Benjamin H. Bartholow....,... 57 
DON dre T ree te Warner Pyne esreriesin o tannsi 56 
IOIO aeree EARR John D. Craven .............0.. 55 
eo e RE E E es Hubert G. Larson.............. 51 
1902 PRS ossa oessa Frederick T. Van Beuren, Jr..... 38 
E E SEEE E E J. Stuart Blundell ......0....... 38 
1905 Law........ena. James E. Finegan.............. 38 
E FAE EEEE EE, Arthur K. Paddock............. 36 
Classes leading in amount subscribed for current year. 
Amount 
Class Representative Subscribed 
TOW 2 ott doko ear nats fohn Le IN GCSer2s..3acdssanesahas $813 
Tool) G ois bat ae ene iis H. F. Nordeman..............- 789 
1894 Law............ Frank A. Dillngham........... 700 
LOO A eae haa aoe oS Archibald Douglas ............. 601 
1895 Mines 224.4% x bees Ay Terry 2 OStsci35 55 00t<o4e eris 548 
1884 Mines .........0- Aram Se: Potea es fa eset <2 531 
Paa r A EE E John J. Bellman................ 517 
POS LAW da rosii atia James FE. Finegan.............. 471 
1890 Mines .......... Charles Flv ‘Harticec ic 6ocnweas 430 
[SUG Ea Wiese bee ee Henry A. Uterhart............. 425 


Note.—All subscriptions are listed in full to the credit of each class to which a subscriber belongs. 
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What holds me to it is my unfailing belief 
in its importance. It is becoming one of 
the greatest means of forming public 
thought and education. The big cities do 
not need it nearly so much as the hamlet. 
Mountaineers, for example, now have 
some notion of what finger bowls are for! 

“We in the game are, of course, aware 
that about ninety-eight per cent. of the 
pictures are rot. Under the circumstances 
they have to be. The attempt to be artistic 
in motion pictures is only ten or twelve 
years old. There simply are not brains 
enough as yet to offset the commercial 
necessity which has forced this hot-house 
growth. There are nine hundred feature 
films produced each year. How many 
excellent plays in a year?” 

“Not nine.’ answered Professor Mat- 
thews. 


“This percentage of wunexcellence is 
about right for the other arts. Of all the 
books, paintings, and music unloaded upon 
the public each year, very few indeed are 
worth while. We are going into a new 
country where everything 1s vague, and we 
can sec only a step ahead. The motion 
picture must produce its own artists in 
the next generation. After all, it is a new 
form of telling a story, the first new form 
in five hundred years. The great mass of 
public taste must be moulded to respond 
to what is better, and this will take time. 
It is interesting to know, though, that bad 
art in motion pictures is beginning to fail 
financially. A group of serious students 
are at work in motion pictures, and if we 
can carry some sense of crude art form 
to the tremendous masses, they will want 
to know more about other art forms. 


“We are hampered on every side by 
censorship. In effect, this amounts to 
control by a collection of medieval minds, 
mid-Victorian tastes, and utter inability to 
agree that what 1s good in one State may 
be good in another. By these, I am told 
what I may or may not say. Fifteen hun- 
dred boards of censorship keep me from 
talking to my public directly as I do in the 
theatre. What is wrong in Pennsylvania, 
is right in Ohio, and vice versa. 

“The difference between censorship and 
law is fundamental. When we have laws, 
we know what we are dealing with; but 
the censor makes his own laws, interprets 
them, and imposes sentence. You have no 
idea of the depth of assininity to which 
censorship can sink. In my little picture 
‘Grumpy.’ for example, in many States the 
diamond robbery is cut out! Either we 
have got to be free in the motion pictures, 
or the men of brains have got to get out.” 

Among those present were: Class 
of 1895: Keppler, Moeller, Coykendall, 
Virgin, Beach, Thayer, Huntoon, Whiting, 
McKinlay; Class of 1896: Toch, Roberts, 
Alexander, Prosser, Van Ness, Kemp, 
Bacon, Halsey, Denton, Allen, Slichter; 
Class of 1807: Bellman, Smith, Jr., Fulle, 
Cone, Fry, Lewine, Hess. Machen, Clarke; 
Class of 1898:  Vredenburgh,. Vogel, 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated the events 
listed below will be held at the Colum- 
bia University Club, 4 West Forty- 
third Street. Telephone, Longacre 8200. 


Monpay, May 26. 


Class of 1911. Dinner. 7.00 p. m. 
Alumni Fund Committee. Meeting. 
5.00 p. m. 


TuEspay, May 27. 


P&S Alumni Association. Spring Meet- 
ing and Dinner. Faculty Club, Morn- 
ingside Drive and 117th Street. 7.00 
p. m. 


WepNEspAy, May 28. 


Class of 1905 College and Science. 
Dinner and meeting. 7.00 p. m. 


Monpay, JUNE 2. 


Law Alumni Association. Testimonial 
Dinner to Judge Edward R. Finch. 
7.00 p. m. Informal. 


Tuespay, JUNE 3. 

Class of 1894 College and Mines. 
ner and Meeting. Z p. m. 

Alumni Trustee Nominating Conven- 
tion. Trustees’ Room, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 4 p. m. 

Class of 1880. Dinner. 

Class of 1912 College and Science. 
ne: Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff, 
Nes 

Graduate Schools Alumni Association. 
Meeting. Faculty Club, 117th Street 
and Morningside Drive, New York. 
6.30 p. m 

Class of 


Din- 


1909. Annual Dinner and 
Meeting. 7.00 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4. 
Commencement Day. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 7. 
Class of 1914P&S. Dinner. 


McClure, Stillwell, Lobo, Lowther, Hud- 
son, Smith, McLellan, Maguire, Kunz; 
Class of 1899: Fisher, Durham, McDer- 
mott, Ernst, Pell, Cardozo, Hinck, De 
Peyster, Bryant, Hackett, Hellman; Class 
of 1900: DeMille, Erskine, Barlow, Meiss- 
ner, Reilly, Allen, Wemlinger, Ford, Green, 
Van Deerlin, Hawkes, Durham, Giddings, 
Underhill, Goodwillie, St. Clair, and Cane. 

Before the speaking, the Forty-niners 
were also joined by the following mem- 
bers of the Class of 1880: J. D. Livingston, 
T. Tonnele, W. B. Kunhardt, W. Elliott, 
L. Engel, E. P. Clark, and H. Smith. 

F. S. H. 


Professor Hall Will Coach Glee Club 

At the Annual Dinner held at the Co- 
lumbia Club last week, the retiring manag- 
ing board of the Glee Club announced the 
oficers which will have charge of the 
Club for the coming season. Professor 
Walter Henry Hall was named as Coach. 
He will fill the office which is opened by 
the graduation of Morris W. Watkins, 
‘24, who has acted as both Coach and 
Leader for the past season. 

Yalma Kimari, ’25, was chosen as Man- 
ager. He is a resident of New York City 
and has been a member of the Club for 
three years, singing in the second ‘tenor 


section. He has acted as an Assistant 
Manager for the past season. 

Milton Rehg, ’25, was elected by the 
members of the club to take the duties 
of Leader for the coming season. He has 
been prominent on the club this year as 
a baritone soloist. 

Leslie Dawson, ’25, was named by the 
Board to fill the office of Publicity Man- 
ager, he will be the third member of the 
Managing Board for 1924-25. Dawson has 
also been with the Club for the past three 
years as a tenor. 


Bouvier, °86, Will Preside at D. K. E. 
Dinner 

Former members of the Gamma Beta 
Chapter of Delta Kappa Epsilon will 
celebrate the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
founding of the order at Columbia with 
a “Golden Jubilee” banquet at the McAlpin 
next Tuesday evening, May 27. Over two 
hundred members of the fraternity, repre- 
sentative of all classes from 1874 to 1924, 
are expected to be present at the first 
Dinner the organization has held since 
1919. John Vernou Bouvier, Jr., ’86, will 
be toastmaster for the occasion. 

The list of speakers will include the fol- 
lowing members of the fraternity: Fred- 
erick Coykendall, ’95, member of the Board 
of University Trustees; Duncan Hodge 
Brown, ‘05, Bishop of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Chicago; George R. Beach, ’95, 
President of the Alumni Federation; 
Reynolds Benson, ’15, Graduate Manager 
of Athletics; Alan B. A. Bradley, '02; 
Frank D. Shaw, ’74, and J. Arthur Booth, 
"78, ’82P&S. 

Alumni of the chapter desiring to attend 
the Dinner have been requested to send in 
their reservations to Ruprecht at 335 
Greenwich Street, New York City. The 
undergraduate chapter will attend in a 
body and as part of the evening's enter- 
tainment will sing the “Golden Anniversary 
March,” composed by Henry S. Stewart, 
‘23, with words by Corey H. Ford, ’23. 


1912 at Commencement 

Final arrangements have now been made, 
and the Class of 1912 will spend June 3 
at Briarcliff Lodge, Westchester County. 
The attractions include a golf tournament, 
with a silver medal for low gross score, 
a bronze medal for low net score, and a 
beautiful Booby for highest gross. Any- 
one caught trying for the latter will be 
disqualified. 

Tennis courts will be reserved both 
morning and afternoon. If there are sufh- 
cient entries, a tournament will be ar- 
ranged. There will also be swimming, as 
the Lodge has both outdoor and indoor 
pools. 

Members of the Class may also bring 
guests to enjoy the day with them. Wil- 
liam Judson Timmons, Secretary of the 
Class, Room 1018, 120 Broadway, New 
York, wilh be, glad-to give his classmates 
any information desired. 
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BERKELEY-IRVING 


School for Boys 
309-315 WEST 83D ST, NEW YORK 
“From Primary to College” 


Forty-fourth year. All grades. Small classes 
Individual instruction. New Gymnasium, 
roof playground and Swimming Pool on 
Premises. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Phone Schuyler 4836 
L. D. Ray, ’82, Headmaster 


Riverdale Country School 


VERDALE-ON-H UDSON 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia '99 
HEADMASTER 


A College Pr t Boarding and Da 
School of High Scholastic Standing 


Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory of 
One Hundred Single Rooms 


For illustrated catalog address the 
Headmaster 


If you have seen 
this spot, forget 
it and read be- 
low: 


WE’LL MAIL ANY BOOK OR 
ARTICLE TO ANY COLUM- 
BIA ALUMNUS AT A DIS- 
COUNT OF AT LEAST 10%. 


PLEASE REFER TO THIS AD 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PRESS BOOKSTORE 


On the Campus Journalism Building 
2960 Broadway, New York 


“THE STORE WHERE YOU 
TRADED DURING COL- 
iILEGE DAYS" 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


comet TA 1799 


40 Wall Street, New York 
Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits 


over $23,500,000.00 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 
RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 
. E. ALDRED Georcr McNEIR 


TEPHEN BAKER ARTHUR G. MEYER 


Joun C. Moons 
CuHarzes E. POTTS 
P. A. RowLEY 
SAMUEL SLOAN 
JAMES SPEYER 
CarL F. STURHAHN 
GEORGE ZABRISKIE 


Bertram H. BORDEN 
MARSHALL FIELD 
MICHAEL FRIEDSAM 

W ALTER JENNINGS 
RayMonp E. JoNES 
Henry K. McHARG 
Joun STEWART BAKER 


Madison Avenue Office: 
MADISON AVE. AT 43rd ST. 
Union Square Office: 
BROADWAY AT 16th ST. 


28 conveniently located offices in the 
Boroughs of Oueens and Brooklyn 
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Varsity Wins Ten Inning Game from Dartmouth 


In one of the biggest reversals of form 
of the present intercollegiate baseball sea- 
son, Columbia defeated Dartmouth on 
South Field Saturday afternoon, May 17, 
by a score of 6 to 5. The game went into 
ten innings and the Columbia players 
gained sweet revenge for the overwhelming 
beating received earlier in the year at Han- 
over. 

Van Brocklin pitched the entire game 
for Columbia and held the hard-hitting 
Dartmouth batters to five hits. Three of 
the Green hits went for extra bases. Thur- 
ston made two three-base hits, while Harris 
made one triple. 

A single by Stack with Sprague on third 
gave Columbia the deciding run. With 
one out, Sprague had doubled to center 
and made third when Hudgins, Dart- 
mouth’s shortstop, juggled Zegri’s grounder. 
Stack then hit in the same territory, and 
the game was over. Every man on the 
Columbia team hit safely but Zegri and 
Van Brocklin. Barker with a no-hit game 
to his credit started for Dartmouth, but 
only lasted four and two-thirds innings. 
Meehan succeeded to his job. 

It was the last game for the Columbia 
team until May 30, when Pennsylvania 
will be played at Franklin Field. The an- 
oe final examinations began last Mon- 

ay. 


Rutgers Defeated 


The fine pitching of Capt. Van Brocklin 
and the ability of the Columbia players to 
take advantage of the breaks gave the Blue 
and White a victory over the Rutgers 
baseball team on South Field, Wednesday 
afternoon, May 14, by a score of 8 to 2. 
The visitors outhit Columbia eight hits to 
five. Platt of Rutgers made a home run in 


the first inning, and Hazel Homer hit the 
ball for three bases in the second inning. 
He later scored on a single by Butcher. 

Three bases on balls and a wild pitch in 
the first inning gave Columbia a run. Rut- 
gers held onto its one run lead until the 
sixth inning. 

The Rutgers team at this point went up 
in the air and three hits by Columbia gave 


Spring Sports Calendar 
, Fripay, May 30. 

Baseball: Pennsylvania at Philadelpia; 
Outdoor Intercollegiates at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

SaturbDAY, May 31. 
Baseball: Lafayette at Easton, Pa. 
Crew: Princeton-Pennsylvania-Colum- 

bia Childs Cup Race at Philadelphia ; 
Outdoor Intercollegiates at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4. 

(Commencement Day) 


Baseball: Pennsylvania at South Field, 
THURSDAY, JUNE 5. 
Baseball: New York A. C., at Travers 

Island. 


Fripay, JUNE 6. 
Baseball: Crescent A. C., in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 7. 
Baseball: Meiji University, at South 
Field. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 17. 
Crew: Poughkeepsie Regatta, at Pough- 
keepsie. (Varsity, Junior Varsity 
and Freshman.) 


Do You Remember When 
Opportunity Knocked? 


You walked through the big front door with a roll of parch- 
ment in your hand and a great desire to succeed in your heart. 


The world looked big and strange. 
Everyone else was working but where could you fit in? 
were a Freshman all over again. 


You were bewildered a little, 
You 
And then 


Somone Offered You a Real Chance 


to develop yourself and your usefulness in congenial work. Some- 


one to whom you have been grateful ever since. 


worked with all your might. 


For whom you 


There are young men and women coming through Colum- 
bia’s big front door in June with that same desire to succeed, 
and that same enthusiasm and willingness to do real work. 
The finest, highest type of university-trained men and 
women, and they too are listening for the knock of opportunity. 


APPOINTMENTS. OFFICE 


Room 305, East Hall 


Morningside 1400 
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the Blue and White five runs. In the next 
inning two more Columbia men crossed 
the plate. 


The Freshmen ball season came to an 
end on Wednesday afternoon, when Paw- 
ling School was beaten at Pawling by a 
score of 8 to 0. Billings, Bill Cook’s star 
pitcher, held the prep school batters to two 
hits and received good support in the eld. 

The frosh have been unbeaten for the 
season. 


As a curtain raiser to the ball game with 
Dartmouth, the Green track men beat the 
Columbia track team by a score of 98 to 
37. Columbia was only able to get ‘first in 
the 220 yard dash, 2 mile run and the run- 
ning high jump. Stanley Deck the 220, 
Bob Moore the 2 mile run, and Winkopp 
the high jump. 


The 150-pound crew easily defeated the 
lightweight shell from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology over a mile and 
five-sixteenths course on the Harlem River 
on Saturday afternoon. Stroked by Tom- 
my Christie, the Blue and White shell cov- 
ered the course in 6 minutes 31 seconds 
and won by five lengths. 

The second Columbia freshmen crew de- 
feated De Witt Clinton and Stuyvesant. 
The race between the senior and sopho- 
more crews resulted in a victory for the 
seniors by 4 feet and the New York A. C. 
junior crew won from our second 150- 
pound shell by one length. 


The freshmen track team won a close 
meet on Friday with the New York Uni- 
versity freshmen team on South Field. The 


score was 60 to 56. The outcome was in 
doubt until the last events on the program 
had been run off. 

Columbia won three of the track events 
and every field event. Palmer Wright was 
the big scorer of the day with four first 
places. He captured the two hurdles and 
the javelin and the high jump. 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York. 
Mail ad- 
oes to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 

fice, will be properly forwarded. For 
Sack letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


(Teleph one, Morningside 1400). 


?78— Marcus Benjamin has recently re- 
ceived from the Italian Government the 
decoration of the Order of the Crown, 
with the rank of cavvaliere. Benjamin’s 
business address is U. S. National Mu- 
seum, Washington, D. C. 

’97FA, ’05AM—Herbert Wheaton 
Congdon, long a practicing architect in 
New York City and for the past half 
dozen years the General Secretary of 
Delta Upsilon, has resigned the latter 
position and moved his home and office 
to Arlington, Vermont, where he will 
make every effort to avoid overwork. 
As he has already been elected Chair- 
man of the Library Committee of that 
town and is threatened with a scout- 
mastership and a layreader’s job in St. 
James’ parish there, it is not certain 
that he will succeed in this laudable 
ambition. 

’98 L— Jeremiah Wood 


was elected 


Chairman of the Nassau County Repub- 
lican Committee, at a meeting of the 
Committee on April 14, at Mineola, Long 
Island. The committee adopted resolu- 
tions endorsing Congressman Robert L. 
Bason for renomination from the First 
District and commending him for his 


_record of achievement. 


700S—John Allen Fulton is now resid- 
ing at Reno, Nevada, where he is a Di- 
rector of the Mackay School of Mines. 

01, ’0SPhD—The National Academy 
of Sciences, the foremost scientific so- 
ciety in America, at its annual meeting 
held in connection with the dedication of 
its new building in Washington, elected 
to membership Lorande Loss Woodruff, 
Professor of Protozoology in Yale Uni- 
versity. 

’02S—The Southern Pacific Company 
recently announced that Dennistoun 
Wood has been promoted from Assist- 
ant Mechanical Engineer and Assistant 
Engineer of Tests, to Engineer of Tests. 
Wood’s home address is 809 Lincoln 
Avenue, Palo Alto, California. 

03 L—-Charles L. Craig, Comptroller 
of the City of New York, gave a Bar 
Association lecture on “Home Rule in 
the Light of a Century’s Experience in 
New York City,” on April 24, at the 
House of the Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York, 42 West Porty 
fourth Street. 


’09, ’11L—Harold S. Schultz has de- 
serted Suffern, New Jersey, to cross the 
line and join the other 1909 Jersey com- 
muters on the Erie. His home address 
is Mahwah, New Jersey. 

‘111.—The firm of Konta, Kirchwey 
and Michael recently announced the re- 


DWIGHT P. ROBINSON & COMPANY: 


INCORPORATED 


ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 


125 East 46TH STREET 


New YORK 
Links Club > 
$ 7 “Design and Construct 


in the toe—no tip! 


UITE A SPECIAL SHOE! 
Designed and bilt in quite a 
special manner! No stiffening 

Golden brown 


calfskin—soft and ezy as a slipper. 
A Post Card Brings a Catalog. 


¢ John Ward 


ri.en's Shoes 


General Offises: 121 Duane street 


New York City 
New Tork Shop 


3401 o} Broidwas 
just belo Timea 

and in downtow ai 
Brooklyn and Newark 


Philadelphia Shop 


1221-23 Chestnut street 


Horel a i 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC DEVELOPMENTS 
STEAM POWER PLANTS 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
RAILROAD SHOPS 


® 
l Construct 
OFFICE AND APARTMENT 
BUILDINGS 
Chicago Philadelphia Youngstown Atlanta 
el Adelphia Los Angeles Montreal Rio de Janeiro 
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Francis Emory Fitca, INc. 


PRINTERS & PUBLISHERS 
The Fitch Service—it’s readable 
Bowling Green 1986 
138 Pearl Street New York 


The COLLEGE BOOK STORE 
A. G. SrrLER, Proprietor 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, FLAGS, PINS 
AND SOUVENIRS 


Student? Discounts 
Prices Guerenteed the Lowest 


1334 AMSTERDAM AVE., NEAR [20TH STREET 


moval of its offices to the Westinghouse 
Building, 150 Broadway, New York. 
The members of this firm are Geoffrey 
Konta, ’11L, Karl W. Kirchwey, ’11L, 
and Jerome Michael, ’12L. 


"14, °17L—Samuel C. Coleman, re- 
cently associated with the firm of Bur- 
lingham, Veeder, Masten and Fearey, 
of New York, has opened his own office 
for the practice of law, in Lord’s Court 
Building, 27 William Street, New York. 
Coleman lives at 1391 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 

"15S—Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Bowen 
announce the marriage of their daughter, 
Katherine Louise, to Walford Louis 
Stork, on Wednesday, April 30, at 
Adrian, Michigan. Mr. and Mrs. Stork 
will make their new home at 116 Syca- 
more Street, Wyandotte, Michigan. 


MurpPHy’s 
N Kuts 
Do THE WORK 


P. C. Murpuy, '17 


President 


311 East Hall 
Columbia University 
ew York 


Brighten Up Your Copy! 


CoLUMBIA GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


5, 7, and 9 West 93d Street 
Founded 1764 Telephone 3787 River 


Fireproof building: Boys prepared for Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Harvard, Princeton, Yale, 
and other colleges. Approved by Regents. 
Strong Primary and Elementary Schools. 
Gymnasium. Playground. 


Freperic A. ALpen, Headmaster 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CoLumBIA ALUMNI News, New York. 


BANKING 


New York City 


JAMES BROWN, ’83Mines 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
TRAVELERS CREDITS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


59 Wall Street Telephone, Bowling Green 1660 
CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, JR., ’83 
GENERAL BuILDING CONSTRUCTION 
AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 
Room 617 Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


New York City 


J. S. LANGTHORN, ’91 Mines 


LANGTHORN & SMITH, INC. 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 
General Building Construction and Alterations 


120 Liberty Street Tel. Rector f eae 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 
J. PARKE CHANNING, ’83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Telephone Bowling Green 7340 


61 Broadway 
` Altred L. faros, Jr., °11S 
New York City Albert L. Baum, '09, 11S 


JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Fitz Roy 5395 


New York City 
DANIEL E. MORAN, ’84 Mines 


MORAN, MAURICE & PROCTOR 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Vanderbilt 9538 


9 East 45th Street Vanderbilt 9539 


New York City 


INDUSTRIAL Power PLANTS Fue, Economy 


DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., igor 
Griggs and Myers 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
347 Fifth Avenue 
Reports, Investigations, Complete Design and 
Specifications, ie iad is the Production of 
Fuel Economy, Heating, Ventilation, Refrigera- 
tion. 


New York City 


D. B. STEINMAN, '09C.E., ’11Ph.D. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Design and Construction of Bridges and Other 
tructures. Reports. Advisory Service. 


25 Church Street. Telephone Rector 1174 


New York City 


EDWARD S. CLINCH, Jr., 1900E.E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Electrical Heating and Ventilating 
Plumbing Refrigeration 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Fitz Roy 3919 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Ine. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 

River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Pier 

Sheds, Bulkheads, Foundations, Reinforced Con- 

crete Bridges. Caissons—Subaqueous Pipe and 

Cable Laying, Marine Salvaging, Divers and 

Special Dredging. 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 5980 


PRINTERS 


Wictiram H. FrizgpMan, 1907S, Treasurer. 


CAREY CRAFT PRESS 


Direct Mail Advertising Campaigns Planned 
and Executed — Catalogues — Publica- 
tions—Broadsides—Booklets—Color 
Reproductions—Display Cutouts 
In New York, Number In Philadelphia, Number 
406-426 W. 31st Street 1420 Chestnut Street 
Tel. Chickering 1000 Tel. Locust 4511-4512 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
WARD R. CLARK, ’16 


LIFE INSURANCE 
“Men's debts live after them. Their income is 
oft interred with their bones.” 


Rector 4883 135 Broadway 


New York City 


C. H. ELLARD, ’97 
INSURANCE 
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America’s Tennis Stadium at Forest Hills, Long Island, was built by The Foundation 
Company in record time. It was begun in April and completion was promised for 
the Davis Cup Challenge Round on August 31, 1923. It was actually used for 
the Women’s Nationals on August 13. The West Side Tennis Club, in choosing a 
general contractor, selected The Foundation Company because its record guarantees 
trustworthy workmanship and speed of construction without sacrifice of economy. 
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by The Foundation Company are buildings of every known type. 
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MISTAKEN IDEA.—In a 

communication in this week’s 


issue, proposing a candidate for 
the forthcoming Alumni Trustee- 
ship vacancy, the following state- 
ment occurs: “This is the year 
according to a gentleman’s agree- 
ment heretofore exis’ent among 
the various Alumni groups of 
Columbia University, that the Medical School has the 
nomination to replace its retiring Trustee.” 

Without any reference to the qualifications of anyone 
for service as Alumni Trustee, for the News has always 
been and always will remain strictly impersonal in 
this matter, we are confident there is some misunder- 
standing; or if there is not, the editorial in last week’s 
issue proposing consideration of changes in the method 


of choosing Alumni Trustees should be more than ever 
seriously considered. 

Certainly the original purpose of choosing alumni 
trustees did not contemplate the possibility of trustee 
conventions being considered from year to year accord- 
ing to gentlemen’s agreements. It doesn’t take a Phila- 
delphia lawyer to discover in the Trustees’ Resolution 
providing for the nomination of alumni trustees that 
cach convention is a unit unto itself. The first business 
of the convention is to organize. No reference is made 
to previous conventions, either by reading minutes or by 
receiving reports. Adjournment is taken sine die. There 
is no provision for continuity even were that desirable,— 
which it is not. i 


The sole qualification for the nomination should be 
ability to serve Columbia according to her greatest needs 
without consideration of school affiliation. When the 
system of nomination was first established, there was 
considerable rivalry between the Schools of the Univer- 
sity for the honor of naming the first alumni trustee. 
Two candidates were presented of practically equal abil- 
ity, one from Mines and one from College. The Mines 
man won the nomination. At the next convention a 
College man was chosen who had also graduated from 
Mines, and the Third Alumni Trustee selected was a 
College man only. The friendly rivalry which these 
conventions created led other Schools to present candi- 
dates and both the Medical School and the Law School 
put men forward who were subsequently elected. A 
number of years thereafter, the Graduate Schools pre- 
sented a candidate, who was nominated. But never has 
there been any regulation, actual or implied, that each 
department should be periodically represented. It is 
common sense that there are capable alumni scattered 
throughout the graduate ranks, and that the different 
schools of the University can well be represented in the 
Alumni Trustee group; but to argue that when a College 
man retires a College man be chosen to succeed him, or 
when a Law School graduate retires a Law School grad- 
uate be chosemin; his) stead 1s almost as illogical as pass- 
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ing around the presidency of the United States among the 
different commonwealths of the American Union. 


If the regulations governing the nomination of alumni 
trustees permit the operation of gentlemen’s agreements, 
a study of these regulations should be made with a view 
to changing them so as to preclude the possibility of 
having alumni representatives chosen by vote. There 
is no secret of the fact that electioneering is not impos- 
sible in any open election and we do not argue against 
the right kind of electioneering. But year to year align- 
ment of candidates for Alumni Trusteeship is not desir- 
able and the remotest possibility of its occurrence should 
be eliminated. 


THE REPORT OF THE ALUMNI TRUS- 
TEES.—It is easy to appreciate the importance to 
the University of a wise choice of our Alumni Trustees 
if one realizes the work these men are called upon to do 
and share. The records of these men over a period of 
more than fifteen years—it was in 1908 that the first 
Alumni Trustee was elected—indicate that they are called 
upon to take their place in the heart of University coun- 
cils and divide responsibilities as well as whatever honors 
attached to the post. As representatives of the Alumni, 
their contacts with those from whom and by whom they 
were chosen are not in any measure lessened. One of the 
chief services they can perform is the constant interpre- 
tation of University policy so that the alumni can be 
made more fully cognizant of the details of University 
life and accomplishment. 


The annual report which the Alumni Trustees make 
just before Commencement should be particularly 
illuminating to all graduates, in that University activities 
of known general interest and of special con- 
cern to the alumni can be outlined. If these men, picked 
alumni, will each year give us the benefit of their expe- 
rience, and if we heed carefully what they have to say, 
the result must be a better informed and more helpfully 
active alumni public. 


This year’s report is particularly noteworthy for its 
comprehensiveness. From the mazes of detail in which 
the University’s finances are involved they have culled 
and presented in brief compass figures which show how 
inadequate are the receipts from students’ fees. More and 
more pressing is the need of income from endowment or 
gifts. We have harped on this so regularly in the News 
in pointing out to Alumni why they should support the 
Alumni Fund, that the mere mention of it here should 
be sufficient emphasis. 


The report contains also an announcement of recent 
changes in the engineering departments. For a decade, 
the Schools of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry have 
been on a graduate basis. Many of the older alumni 
have felt that the plan did not sufficiently meet the needs 
of a large number of young men who wanted to study 
scientific subjects but who were not concerned with en- 
gineering specialization offered in a strictly graduate 
school, The outline contained in the Report gives the 


organization of the new plan which undoubtedly provides 
flexibility adequate to the taste of any embryo engineer. 
We are not in a position to comment upon the wisdom 
of the step thus taken but certainly, with the various 
options provided, the Engineering Schools should be able 
to care for anyone who presents adequate qualifications 
for entrance to any first grade engineering institution in 
the country. 


Then the Report again points out enrollment statistics. 
indicating clearly that we have relatively few undergrad- 
uates at Columbia. If the alumni would realize this fact, 
and would remember that in 1910 the total registration in 
the College was less than 700; our judgment of many 
Columbia activities would not be so warped. 


“CLASS LETTERS AND STRAY CATS.”—The 
following paragraphs, which recently appeared in the 
Illinoss Alumni News, might well have been written con- 
cerning letters sent out by the Class Representatives of 
the Columbia Alumni Fund: 


One of your class secretaries in desperation sent out 
with a circular letter not only a stamped return envelope 
but also a pencil for writing the return letter. He might 
have gone even further. He might have written the re- 
turn letter, placing a ballot square alongside, to be 
checked with the illiterate “his mark.” Then, you say, 
surely all class letters would be answered promptly. 

They would not be. 


There are people in the Illini world today who still 
have the backwoods idea that the usual letter is like the 
stray cat—it bothers around, and probably ought to be 
fed, but nobody is under obligations to do anything about 
it. These Illini if greeted on the street by a friend would 
not think of walking on without saying something 
promptly in return; but let that same friend write a 
letter, and it may be weeks or even months, if ever at 
li, before anything is said in return. 


SEE COLUMBIANA.— Although many events on 
Commencement Day will be held at Baker Field, we hope 
the alumni will make it a point to visit the Columbiana 
Collee ion, now housed on the first floor of the Library 
building. For more than a year the assembly of this 
material has gone forward under the capable guidance of 
Robert Arrowsmith, ’82, and special preparations are 
being made to accommodate visitors next week. Class 
secretaries and officers of alumni organizations are par- 
ticularly requested to find out the extent of this under- 
taking. All alumni who are interested in memorabilia 
will find it well worth inspection, © 00 oo 


-= 


LAST WEEKLY ISSUE.—This issue. of the 
News is the last before the Commencement number, 
which will appear toward the end of June. The latter 
number will cover Commencement activities in detail, 
the Summer Session, and the Poughkeepsie Regatta, 
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The Alumni Trustees’ Report 


Resume of Financial Situation of the University—Registration Figures—The Several Schools— Educational 


To the Alumni of Columbia University: 


The purpose of our Alumni Trustee 
Report, as we understand it, is to annually 
distribute among Columbia Alumni infor- 
mation about the most significant features 
of the year at Columbia, to outline briefly 
a summary of our most pressing financial 
and educational problems and to point out 
to them in what ways they can most use- 
fully aid our Alma Mater. We well know 
that in the able and searching reports of 
the President, the Dean’s and other officers 
of the University much if not all of this 
information is given; but it is equally true 


Administration—Present Needs 


trust that the following annual summary 
will be useful and of interest. 


Finances. 


At our request the Treasurer of the 
University has prepared the subjoined 
table of Income and Expenses for Colum- 
bia University (excluding Barnard College, 
Teachers College and the College of 
Pharmacy), for the year ending June 30th, 
1921, which our report of two years ago 
analyzed and discussed and for the fiscal 
year ending June 30th, 1923, together with 
an interesting calculation of percentages of 


May 2, 1924. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY* ~ 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 


INCOME 
1923 

Amount Percentage Amount Percentage 
Tuton e censes eitran $2,313,022.14 44.2 $2,523,212.67 43.18 
General Endowment ......... 874,715.60 16.7 920,990.23 15.77 
Special Endowment .......... 873,785.49 16.7 1,090,906.39 18.68 

Allied Corporations (including 
Presbyterian Hospital).... 658,888.59 12.6 778,735.69 13.34 
Residence Halls ............. 180,213.85 3.4 201,333.70 3.44 
University Commons ......... 146,650.13 2.8 127,389.69 2.17 
GIIS 6s oto oSo ine leew teens 144, 435. 20 2.8 140,051.82 2.40 
Miscellaneous . , ............ 41 836. 91 8 60,618.23 1.02 
$5,233,547.91 100.0 $5,843,238.42 100.00 

EXPENSES 
1921 1923 

Amount Percentage Amount Percentage 
Educational Administration ...$3,913,095.20 75.4 $4,528,381.46 78.83 
Buildings and Grounds ....... 581,706.20 11.2 601,132.45 10.47 
Library ore do vee ease Sewers as 223,115.79 4.3 222,466.70 3.87 
Redemption Fund ........... 200,000.00 3.9 100,000.00 1.75 
Interest on Corporate Debt ... 154,598.33 3.0 145,217.42 2.52 

Business Administration (in- 
cluding insurance) ........ 117,058.22 2.2 147,253.58 2.56 
$5,189,575.04 100.0 *$5, 744,451.61 100.00 
*Note: The total of appropriations for 1923 for conduct of the work included in the 


entire educational system of Columbia University was $8,754,596.10. 


that these reports are often not available 
to the Alumni and that they are not pre- 
pared with the thought of a rapid sum- 
mary but are rather scientific studies made 
by leaders in educational thought and 
progress, each covering his own field. We 
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income and disbursements under the sev- 
eral heads. 

The Alumni will find a careful study of 
the above table most interesting, not only 
as showing the increase of the income and 
expenses of the University in the past two 
years, but as showing how small a return 
the fees for tuition make toward the neces- 
sary expense of University operation and 
how primarily dependent on income from 
endowment the University really is. 

The budgets for the last nine years show 
that the total amounts received for stu- 
dents’ fees (excluding Teachers College, 
Pharmacy, Dentistry, University Extension 
and the Summer Session), is only from 
5514 to 57% per cent of the appropriations 
made by the University for the salaries of 
instructors and the expenses of their offices 
in order to carry on the educational work 
required for the students referred to. It 
has been found further, that if there is 
added to the appropriation for salaries, 
the appropriation for buildings and ad- 
ministrative expenses, necessary to conduct 
the University that the student fees pro- 
vide only from 37 to 39 per cent of the 
total charges. 


Another interesting point in the Treas- 
urer’s report is the fact that the expendi- 
tures almost equal income. If we added 
to our expense the amount necessary. to 


it cannot pay.’ 


ARCHIBALD DOUGLAS, 


94, °96L 
given incomes to our teaching staff more 
generously in line with the salaries paid to 
professional men of today, the University 
would find itself hopelessly in the red, for 
in 1923 our total teaching staff, including 
administrative officers and others, execu- 
tives and retired, had reached the great 
total of 1841. 

We believe that the salaries paid by 
Columbia to the teaching staff are higher 
on the average than those paid by other 
Universities, and the Trustees have con- 
stantly in view the increase not only of 
those of our staff showing conspicuous 
ability but of a greater part of the whole 
personnel. These increases in many cases 
must be inevitably postponed until our in- 
come warrants. To quote from President 
Butler’s last report: “Despite all that has 
been done during the past five years the 
salaries of many officers of instruction, 
particularly those in the lower grades, are 
far from adequate, but it will take more 
than two hundred thousand dollars a year 
to put them where they well might be.” 

In no way can Alumni funds or gifts 
be used to better advantage than in aiding 
in bringing about this increase. 

The fact, however, that the income of 
the University exceeds its expenditures 
should not be misunderstood, for as Presi- 
dent Butler’s report pointed out the 
financial administration of the University 
“has been put upon a sound basis. There 
are no longer distressing annual deficits, 
and the need for temporary borrowing in ` 
anticipation of income has disappeared. 
This does not mean,” continues the Presi- 
dent, “that the University’s needs, even 
the imperative needs of each year, are 
met, but only that the University has 
formed the habit of denying itself those 
satisfactions, however important. for which 
“The surplus of each 
year, if such there be is quickly absorbed 
in the expanding work of the following 


year.’ 
Registration. 


The net total of Resident Students (ex- 
cluding double registrations), for the year 
ending June 30th, 1923, was 30.619. Of 
these 2,054 were in Columbia College, and 
821 in Barnard College. Of the Profes- 
sional schools 683 were in Law, 400 in 
Medicine, 221 in Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry, 638 in Pharmacy, 65 in Archi- 
tecture, 355 in Business, and 4,332 were in 
Teachers College studying Education or 
Practical Arts, and the rest scattered. Po- 
litical Sciences) Philosophy and Pure 


vitally interested 
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Science represented 1872. The great bal- 
ance consisted mostly of 12,567 in Summer 
Sessions and 9,318 in University Exten- 
sion. In addition to the total of 30,619 
above there are 5,417 non resident students 
or special courses. These 36,000 odd 
students coming as they do from all parts 
of the universe indeed make Columbia a 
“complex institution of many-sided inter- 
ests.” 

From the above it is apparent that Co- 
lumbia is carrying out her Educational 
trust to the Nation and indeed to the 


World. 
The College 


Upon the occasion of the recent annual 
spring meeting of the Association of the 
Alumni of Columbia College held in the 
Van Amringe Quadrangle, President But- 
ler laid stress upon the fact that the Col- 
lege was the heart of the University, and, 
asking to be permitted to mix his meta- 
phors, stated that the College was indeed 
the corner stone of the University. At no 
time in the long history of Columbia have 
the morale and the spirit of the under- 
graduate body becn as heartening to those 
in the future of the 
College. In 1913 there were some 826 men 
in the College, and of these 826 but 89 
lived in the dormitories. Now over 800 
findergraduates reside either in the college 
dormitories or in the nearby fraternity 
houses, the total registration in the college 
exceeding 1800. As a result of close asso- 
ciation in the dormitories and on the Col- 
lege Campus there are today at Columbia 
an enthusiastic body of young men welded 
together by their common aspirations and 


` hopes for the future of their Alma Mater. 


The personnel of the men in College is 
extremely satisfactory, and during the past 
year the policies of the Department of 
Admissions which have been in operation 
for the last few years, have been continued 
and strengthened. The fact that fully 
1300 men applied for admission to Colum- 
bia College in a single academic year is 
significant. Since only 550 of these candi- 
dates could be accepted it is obvious that 
a very careful selection from the candi- 
dates who present themselves must be 
made. It is rapidly becoming apparent 
that this selection leads to a student body 
of higher calibre and greater promise of 
success if qualities of character and an ob- 
jective test of intelligence are taken into 
consideration in connection with purely 
scholastic standing. 

During the course of the year a joint 
committee consisting of three undergradu- 
ates, the Graduate Manager of Athletics, 
and an Assistant to the Dean of the Col- 
lege, has been organized to advise those 
students of the College who are interested 


in athletics or other extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. It is the announced policy of the 
College to encourage the students who 
take part in these activities just so far as 
they have the time and the energy to do it 
without embarrassing their academic stand- 
ing. The students of the College at the 
present time are in very considerable 
measure more desirous of taking part in 
these activities than ever before. They do, 
however, need wholesome advice as to the 
way in which their time should be spent 
and their efforts should be directed. The 
Committee referred to includes those 
who are in a position to ascertain all the 
facts in regard to each student, whether 
from the point of view of his classmates, 
his coach, or his professors, and to advise 
him as to the most effective way to carry 
on his college work both academic and 
nonacademic in the most careful manner. 


Plans are under way for the erection as 
promptly as possible of a College Hall on 
the northwest corner of Amsterdam Ave- 
nue and 114th Street. This College Hall 
will fill the long felt need of a building 
where the undergraduates of the college 
will have proper dining room facilities, and 
adequate quarters for their various extra- 
curricular activities. 


That Columbia College is but one of the 
units of a great University is sometimes 
cited as a disadvantage by those who have 
given the subject only superficial considera- 
tion. The fact is exactly the reverse be- 
cause the educational advantages afforded 
by a great University offer the under- 
graduate opportunities which a College 
alone is manifestly unable to furnish to 
the cager and earnest student even though 
he does not intend to pursue a post gradu- 
ate course. The one point of possible 
weakness, of course, from the standpoint 
of a College as a part of a Univer- 
sity, 1s that the great concerns of the 
University as a whole may result in an 
overshadowing of the interests of the Col- 
lege. But this is not the situation at 
Columbia. The University zealously cher- 
ishes the College which is the mother of 
the University. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons 


New York and other coastwise cities 
have had in past years numerous and baf- 
fling cases of tropical fevers or diseases 
brought in as a result of our increasing 
commerce with tropical or sub-tropical 
countries. A real medical problem for the 
treatment of these diseases has arisen. 


Last year after a conference on this 
subject the Island of Porto Rico, appointed 
a distinguished Commission consisting of 
Governor Towner of Porto Rico, the 
speaker of the Porto Rico Senate and 
House and other leaders in the public and 
Educational life of the Island to confer 
with a Committee from Columbia Univer- 
sity. As a result of this conference a 


school for the Study of Tropical Medicine | 


has been founded and is being supported 
by the Island of Porto Rico, under the 
immediate Educational direction of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons and 
the Department of University Extension. 
Three of our Medical Staff whose salaries 
have heen assumed by Porto Rico, will 
make an intensive study of the cause and 
cure of Tropical Diseases. A laboratory 
for the study of parasitic and plant-life 
will be part of the Equipment. 

The result of this Study. will, it is be- 
lieved, be of wide, lasting and practical 
benefit. The University is under obliga- 
tions to Edgar J. Moeller, "95FA, who 
became intensely interested in this plan, 
-visited Porto Rico and did much to bring 
it about. 

During the past year the Faculty of. the 


Medical School advised the abandonment 
of the “full time” teaching system in P. 
& S. and a return to the part-time system 
now general throughout the University is 
being worked out. 

The Committee in charge of the new 
Medical School buildings at 157th Street 
and Broadway have been studying this 
great project during the past year and will 
have matured plans to present within a 


few months. 
School of Law 


During the last year Dean Harlan F. 
Stone, whose conspicuous talents have long 
made him a leader in legal education, has 
been appointed by President Coolidge to 
the great office of Attorney General of the 
United States. At no time since its foun- 
dation has the Law School reached a 
higher efficiency or so auspiciously led in 
contributions in the wide field of public 
legal service than in the past few years 
under Dean Stone. With him the Law 
School also lost Professor Terry by death 
and Judge John Bassett Moore, who per- 
manently retires to take up his duties at 
The Hague. Professor Jervey, trained un- 
der Dean Stone, a man of erudition, 
breadth of educational thought and a law- 
yer of wide practical experience, will as- 
sume the duties as Dean in October, 1924. 

Twenty-five years ago the Law School 
under the leadership of the younger men 
of that day: Keener, Kirchway, Burdick, 
Canfield, Terry, Moore and Stone began 
the most brilliant quarter-century of its 
history and there is no reason to doubt 
that the faculty now carrying on will be 
in any way less brilliant or successful 
than the notable group who preceded them. 

The achievements of the Law School 
Alumni Association under the leadership 
of Judge Finch in increasing its member- 
ship to over eighteen hundred and in 
banding together an enthusiastic body of 
graduates of the Law School throughout 
the United States is well worthy of com- 
ment. The Law School Alumni Associa- 
tion has set a mark that some of our 
Alumni Associations might well follow. 


Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry 


For some years the conviction has been 
growing in the minds of many who have 
studied the problem, that, while the present 
so-called six year course leading to the 
professional engineering degrees represents 
the highest ideals in engineering education 
and is particularly desirable for students 
who intend to undertake research work or 
desire intensive preparation in their pro- 
fessional studies, Columbia was not fully 
meeting its educational opportunity in of- 
fering only such an extensive and exacting 
type of engineering education. The Uni- 
versity has definitely committed itself to 
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the policy of a broad and liberal training 
for engineers, but there 1s an opportunity 
for giving a type of training which, while 
broad, thorough and fundamental, does not 
carry the work to such final completeness 
and detail as is now the practice in the 
six year course. No fundamental changes 
in content have been made, but greater 
flexibility has been brought about by re- 
cent action of the Faculty. 


The engineering schools have hitherto 
demanded, for admission to the three year 
course in engineering, practically all the 
subjects given in the first year of the old 
four year course as well as a number’ of 
other subjects such as English, economics 
and history, which have required at least 
three years of so-called pre-engineering 
study in Columbia College and usually 
more if a student took his college work 
elsewhere than at Columbia. Last year the 
Faculty made a study of the science re- 
quirements, which had been found to be 
too excessive and impractical for students 
coming to Columbia from other colleges. 
They were reduced as much as possible 
without weakening the general high stand- 
ard or breadth of the course. It now ap- 
pears possible, due to this ‘action, for stu- 
dents who take their pre-engineering train- 
ing at Columbia to meet these admission 
requirements in two years and a summer 
session in Columbia College. This plan 
will doubtless appeal to many students who 
are anxious to take our engineering courses 
but are unable for many reasons to spend 
the extra year in “college” study. 

Furthermore, at the end of the second 
year in engineering a really complete 
course in the fundamentals of engineering 
has been secured and for some students 
this is a logical stopping place in their 
engineering training. A degree of B.S. in 
Engineering will be awarded at this point 
in recognition of these facts. 

Obviously such a scheme introduces the 
widest possible flexibility and should at 
once make it possible to more adequately 
meet the widely varying requirements in 
engineering education. The plan now in 
operation has been often criticized as too 
inflexible and too inelastic for our schools 
to properly function, or play the best part 
in advancing the standards of engineering 
education, or to meet in an adequate man- 
ner the demand for various types of train- 
ing in a field which is rapidly expanding 
and broadening. 

The new plan at once leaves a student 
free to choose after adequate advice from 
the University authorities, which one of 
four types of engineering training, all of 
them thoroughly broad and liberal in char- 


acter, best fits his particular needs and re- 
quirements. He will now be able to secure 
a four year course of study leading to a 
B.S. Degree or may spend another year of 
engineering study, in the particular branch 
he intends to follow, and receive his pro- 
fessional degree. Again, he may take 
three years to complete his college work 
before entering the engineering schools, 
receive his A.B. degree after one year in 
engineering, and his B.S. after two years 
or his protessional degree after three. 
There are therefore now offered five op- 
tional plans for courses of four, five, or 
six years’ duration. 


Our Educational Administration 


The University has by its statutes created 
the educational administration of the 
University and divided it into Departments, 
Faculties or Administrative Boards, and 
the University Council. The President is 
ex-officio Chairman of each of the Facul- 
ties and Administrative Boards, and also 
of the Council. 


There is a Department for each of the 
various subjects taught at the University 
as for example the Department of Mathe- 
matics, the Department of Anatomy, etc. 
As can readily be seen almost any De- 
partment may take part in the teaching 
of one or more of the schools of the Uni- 
versity. For example, the Department of 
Mathematics would necessarily take part 
in the instruction in the College, Schools 
of Science and other schools of the Uni- 
versity. Each Department has an organi- 
zation; the senior professor in service of 
any Department being usually head but 
the members of the Department holding 
positions from that of instructor up to full 
professor may nominate by a majority 
vote the head of the Department for ap- 
pointment by the Trustees. 


The next division is that of the Facul- 
ties. The Faculty or Administrative 
Boards—the governing group in the newer 
or smaller schools being more apt to be 
an Administrative Board—of each school 
is appointed by the Trustees but consists 
only of those members of the teaching 
staff giving instruction in that particular 
school who hold the title of either Assist- 
ant Associate or full Professor. Each Fac- 
ulty has its Committee on Instruction and 
these committees in the various Faculties 
have very considerable importance and are 
much relied upon. The Faculty of each 
school, deciding what is required in the 
way of its teaching, applies to and gets in 
touch with the Department having charge 
of that particular subject and arranges 
with it courses of instruction. 


The University Council is composed of 
the Dean or Director of each school and 
in general of two delegates elected by each 
of the several Faculties. 


A suggestion made to the Dean or Di-- 


rector of any of the schools as to the 
advisability of establishing a new course of 
instruction under his Faculty would be 
taken up by him first with the other mem- 
bers of the Faculty and then with the 
members of the Department having con- 
trol of the teaching of that particular 
subject. The question then might go to 
the President for transmission to the 
Trustees direct or through the University 
Council. 

The above is the barest outline of the 
method of educational management of the 
University but it is deemed worthwhile 
to present to the Alumni. 


Baker Field 


Through the further generosity of Mr. 
George F. Baker, the University has been 
able to acquire the lots on Broadway, lying 
east of Baker Field and now holds tna 


‘steps of science and research. But 


single block all of the land north of 218th 
Street west of Broadway and bounded on 
the north and west by the Harlem Ship 
Canal. This rounds out and completes 
the Baker Field Tract. 


Columbia's Needs zi 

Columbia University’s needs are various. 
Additional unrestricted funds would give 
us more opportunity to meet the increase 
in salaries already referred to, would 
serve to establish loan-funds for deserving 
students and give free use of income to 
those thousand demands daily arising in 
the University, the meeting of which means 
so much to the teaching and student body 
and to the public. The University Libra- 
rics and the University Press are checked 
in their usefulness through lack of funds. 
The Scientific and Medical Schools need 
improved equipment to keep pace with 
other Institutions and with the progressive 
from 
the point of view of those most interested 
in the College, our pressing need now is for 

a College Hall. It is hoped that another 
Hee or two either through action by the 
Trustees, or through Alumni Gifts will 
ond this great necessity an accomplished 
act. 


We need, however, more and more the 
active, live and keen interest of our 
Alumni; we need your financial support, 
yet that. is secondary, for the primary de- 
pendence of the University must always 
be on your enthusiastic, aggressive and 
constant loyalty. 


All of which is 
Respectfully submitted, 


WALTER B. JAMES, ’83P&S, 
ARCHIBALD Douctas, '94, 96L., 
T. LupLow CHRYSTIE, 92, 94L. 
WILLIAM J. DONOVAN, 05, 08L., 
WALTER H. ALDRIDGE, '87 Mines, 
STEPHEN G. WILLIAMS, 

"81, "82L, °83Ph.D. 


Columbia University will be represented 
at the celebration of the Centennial of the 
foundation of Kenyon College, Gambier, 
Ohio, on June 14-17, by George B. Pe- 
gram, ’03, Ph.D., Dean of the Faculty of 
Applied Science. 


Professor William Star Myers, of 
Princeton—Lecturer in the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences at Columbia, has just 
completed his book on “American De- 
mocracy Today.” Princeton University 
Press. $1.75. 


STEPHEN G.~ WILLIAMS, *83PhD 


81, ’82L, 
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The Last Word Before Commencement 


ms ARLY returns from 
the Commencement Day 
9 Announcement which went 
® out to the Alumni of all 
schools the first part of 
last week, indicate that the 
1924 graduation exercises 
and Alumni celebration 
will see the return of more 
old Columbia men than in any previous 
year. The program, as arranged by the 
Committee in charge under Frederic K. 
Seward, 99, Chairman, will include the 
annual luncheon on the Green, the ball 
game with the University of Pennsylvania, 
and a parade up Broadway to Baker Field, 
where the 1899 Bronze Lion will be for- 
mally presented to the University. The 
gift will be accepted by President Butler. 
The 1909 Flag Pole will also be formally 
presented, after which will come dinner 
and the entertainment under the direction 
of the Class of 1914, the Decennial Class. 
The entertainment will be in the nature 
of a Circus, with A. H. Haaren, ‘14, in 
charge. 


For the Lawyers 


First on the long list of events of Com- 
mencement Week comes the testimonial 
dinner of the Columbia Law Alumni Asso- 
ciation to the Honorable Edward R. Finch, 
OSL, retiring President of the Association. 
The dinner will be held at the Columbia 
University Club on June 2 and will be for 
Law Alumni only. Talks will be given 
by Judge Finch, Attorney-General Harlan 
F. Stone, '98L, the former dean, Huger 
W. Jervey, ’13L, the new dean, and 
Stephen G. Williams, ‘81, ’82L, ’83Ph.D., 
former President of the Alumni Federa- 
tion. 

Campus Night 

Following the pre-war custom, which 
was revived two years ago, all Columbia 
men, their families and friends are in- 
vited to be the guests of the University, at 
Campus Night on June 3, the evening be- 
fore Commencement. - The party will be 
held in the Quadrangle, where there will 
be music and dancing, and the opportunity 
will be given to Alumni and University 


instructors and officers to meet informally - 


for an evening of spontaneous good fun, 
Commencement Exercises 

The following day, June 4, at eleven 
o'clock, will be held the One Hundred and 
Seventieth Commencement Day Exercises. 
A certain number of Alumni of the reunion 
classes will be able to obtain seats in the 
Gymnasium, and in addition there will be 
amplifiers installed for the benefit of those 
who wish to listen to the exercises from 
the Green. 


Unveiling of John B. Pine Tablet 


Immediately following the graduation 
exercises, the John B. Pine Memorial 
Tablet will be unveiled in St. Paul’s 
napel. Es 


Alumni Luncheon in Grove 

The real beginning of the Alumni side 
of the day's program will come with the 
luncheon in the Green. An innovation has 
been made this year which the Committee 
feels will appeal to the thousand and more 
Alumni who annually meet together at this 
function. In place of the unappetizing cold 
cuts, etc., which have in the past been 
served by unsavory waiters in a hit-or- 
miss manner, the luncheon Committee un- 
der Ralph W. Cary, ‘02, the Chairman, 
has arranged íor an individual box lunch- 
eon for each Alumnus with ice cream and 
coffee furnished by the University Com- 
mons, and served by student waiters. Fol- 
lowing last year’s precedent, the luncheon 
will be served out-of-doors, with the Gym- 
nasium as an alternative in case of rain. 
There will be no speakers. 


Costume Procession and Ball Game 


Immediately after the luncheon, the 
Alumni will assemble by classes in Hamil- 
ton Hall to prepare for the Costume Par- 
ade into South Field. The procession will 
form in the Van Am Quadrangle, and 
reach the baseball stands by three o'clock, 
at which time the game is scheduled to 
start. The attention of the classes and 
their chairmen is especially called to the 
fact that there will be no costume stunts 
staged on South Field, but will be reserved 
until the arrival of the parade at Baker 
Field. 


Calendar 


Unless otherwise indicated the events 
listed below will be held at the Colum- 
bia University Club, 4 West Forty- 
third Street. Telephone, Longacre 8200. 


Monpay, JUNE 2. 


Law Alumni Association. Testimonial 
Dinner to Judge Edward R. Finch. 
7.00 p.m. Informal. 

Alumni Association of the School of 
Architecture. Annual Dinner. Faculty 
Club, 117th Street and Morningside 
Drive. 6.00 p. m. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 3. 


Class of 1894 College and Mines. Din- 
ner and Meeting. 7 p. m. 

Alumni Trustee Nominating Conven- 
tion. Trustees’ Room, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 4 p. m. 

Class of 1880. Dinner. 

Class of 1912 College and Science. 
Outing. Briarcliff Lodge, Briarcliff, 
N. Y. 

Graduate Schools Alumni Association. 
Meeting. Faculty Club, 117th Street 
and Morningside Drive, New York. 
6.30 p. m. 

Class of 1909. Annual Dinner and 
Meeting. 7.00 p. m. 

Class of 1914 Science. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4. 


Commencement Day. 

Class of 1900 College and Science. 
Dinner. Faculty Club, Columbia 
University. 6.00 p. m. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 7. 

Class of 1914P&S. Dinner. 


Dinner. 


To Baker Field Via Bus 

After the Varsity has given Penn its 
annual Commencement Day chastising, the 
costume paraders will assemble on 116th 
Street, where they will embark in buses 
for the excursion up to the Stadium Site. 
Dinner tags must be exhibited before par- 
aders will be allowed to board the buses. 

Presentation of 1899 Bronze Lion 

First on the list of events at Baker 
Field comes the presentation of the Bronze 
Lion, Gift of the Class of 1899, the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Class. Ernest 
A. Cardozo, Chairman of the Anniversary 
Committee, will be Master of Ceremonies. 
George S. Hellman will read a Dedicatory 
Poem, Arthur A. Fowler will present the 
Lion in behalf of the Class to the Univer- 
sity, and President Butler will make the 
address of acceptance. The gift will be 
unveiled by Otto H. Hinck, President of 
the Class of ’99 College, and Howard 
Chapman, President of the Class of ‘99 
Applied Science. 


And the Flag Pole of 1909 

Immediately following, the Class of 1909 
which is celebrating its fifteenth anniver- 
sary, will present a Flag Pole to the Uni- 
versity. 

The Evening Festivities 

Promptly at seven o’clock, dinner will 
be served. The Decennial Class has ar- 
ranged to have a series of tents, erected 
around the main tent in the centre, where 
the circus performance will be staged. The 
Alumni will be seated by classes in the 
outlying tents. The dinner, which will 
consist of chowder, steak, vegetables, pie, 
coffee, etc., will be managed by Jim Rob- 
inson, ‘04, and an industrious Committee. 

The Class of 1914 is in charge of the 
entertainment of the evening and prom- 
ises a variety of acts, both professional and 
amateur. It is expected that several of 
the classes in costume will present stunts, 
some of the acts from the Varsity Show 
will be staged and there will be several 
acts by professional talent. The Class of 
1909 will put on the Freak Show. 

A number of the reunion classes will 
hold special festivities beginning early in 
Commencement Week, and coming to a 
climax with the dinner and show on Com- 
mencement evening. 

1899, the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Class, will begin its celebration on Sun- 
day, June 1, when its members will meet 
at Briarcliff Lodge for three days of golf, 
tennis, swimming and bridge, before re- 
turning to the city for the exercises on 
the fourth. 

1904, the Twentieth Anniversary Class, 
will also make an excursion out of the 
city for the few days preceding Commence- 
ment. Its members will assemble at the 
Hotel Wyandotte, Bellport L. I., on May 
3ist, for several days of golf, tennis and 
bathing, and will return to the city on 
the. morning ‘of Commencement Day. 
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The Genesis of Leo Columbiae 
By Robert Arrowsmith, ’82 


EFORE a college 
custom becomes a 
custom, it must 


there still-born, or emerg- 
ing as an accepted insti- 
tution. Very shortly thereafter its origin 
is lost sight of, and to succeeding gen- 
erations it 1s simply like any other fact 
of nature. No one would think of ques- 
tioning the fact that the Columbia colors 
are blue and white; but neither does it 
occur to any one to query why they are 
blue and white. Yet it is only within a 
short time that the reason for their selec- 
tion was established. The day and hour 
of the birth of the Early Eighties is a 
matter of record, but after seventeen years 
its actual parentage is still a fruitful theme 
for discussion. 


There is, however, one Columbia insti- 
tution of which every detail is known, 
which has passed into an accepted tradi- 
tion, and which will receive the final seal 
of undergraduate and alumni approval 
when the Lion takes his abiding stand on 
Baker Field on Commencement Day. The 
proposal of the lion as the emblem of 
Columbia, the arguments for and against 
it, and its eventual acceptance were duly 
described in the college press of fourteen 
years ago. Now that Leo is to attain the 
enduring recognition of bronze, a sum- 
mary of his brief career is due him. 


At the spring meeting of the College 
Alumni Association in 1910, George 
Brokaw Compton, ’09, a hitherto little 
known graduate of the preceding year and 
recipient of the Association’s prize, made 
his debut in alumni affairs by urging the 
adoption of a Columbia mascot and pre- 
senting the claims of the lion for that dis- 
tinction. The suggestion was not made on the 
spur of the moment, but was the fruit of 
the conviction that Columbia should havea 
tutelary genius and of a prolonged investi- 
gation of the mascots of other universities. 
It was presented with the endorsement of 
Wiliam Curtis Demorest, ‘81, then Pres- 
ident of the Association, and many influen- 
tial alumni, the original lion banner, now 
in the Columbiana Room, was displayed, 
and the new emblem was enthusiastically 
adopted by the meeting. Thus the genesis 
of an entirely new tradition stands to the 
credit of a single individual. 


As a first result, attention was drawn 
to Compton as a man of initiative, and he 
was at once invited to join the staff of the 
ALUMNI News, where his devoted edi- 
torial work led to wider fields of alumni 
activity too well known to require repeti- 
tion here. 

The first reaction to the selection of the 
lion was not entirely favorable. A wordy 


war was for some time conducted in the 
News and the Spectator. The lion was a 
symbol of British domination; it belonged 
to the past, and Columbia was looking to 
the future. Even the crown came in for 
its share of reprobation, one zealous cor- 
respondent going so far as to express the 
view that the epoch of King’s College was 
“less a source of pride than an unfortu- 
nate chapter in our history.” Others ad- 
vocated a choice more truly representative 
of modern Americanism, and pointed out 
that the eagle was the accepted national 
emblem and that the great American bird 
had once soared over the Hudson, where 
the University now stood. To this the re- 
joinder was made that if it was purely a 
question of local habitat, the choice would 
naturally fall on the Harlem goat; that 
the eagle had lost his distinctiveness 
through having already been adopted as the 
emblem of innumerable high school frater- 
nities, fraternal organizations, and hose 
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companies; that both the eagle and the 
goat were locally extinct, and that Colum- 
bia was not a place for dead ones. One 
correspondent suggested that the Columbia 
cheer might perhaps end more appropri- 
ately in a roar than in a bleat. Moreover, 
the lion universally represented royalty and 
primacy, and hence should be considered 
the most fitting embodiment of Columbia. 
The controversy was not of long dura- 
tion, for on May 4, 1910, the Student 
Board adopted the lion as the official mas- 
cot, and within a week a Lion Song was 
being sung on the Campus. 

Once accepted, the new institution was 
quickly assimilated into the body of stu- 
dent tradition and followed the usual 
course of traditions, until, to the present 
generation, it is as integral a part of Uni- 
versity life as any other custom. After 
Commencement it will lose any possible 
trace of indefiniteness, if it ever had any, 
and will for future ages stand as the con- 
crete embodiment of the mighty Columbia 
spirit—a lordly symbol above a lordly 
river. 


To Go Forward with the Building Program 


President Butler recently made an an- 
nouncement of exceptional interest, to the 
effect that the Trustees of the University 
had authorized further steps to carry out 
the building program proposed by the 
President in his Annual Report for 1922 in 
order to meet the present needs of the Uni- 
versity. 

That program was begun with the erec- 
tion of the building for the School of 
Business on the quadrangle on the north- 
cast corner of Broadway and 116th Street. 
This building will be ready for occupancy 
in a few weeks. In addition to providing 
offices, laboratories, and lecture rooms for 
the School of Business, it will contain a 
hall capable of holding some 1,500 per- 
sons, for public meetings, lectures and ad- 
dresses. For years past the only suitable 
hall of this kind has been the Horace Mann 
Auditorium on Broadway and 120th 
Street. Hereafter the University will have 
a second hall of somewhat greater capac- 
ity than the Horace Mann Auditorium. 

Johnson Hall, the new residence build- 
ing for women graduate and professional 
students of the University, 1s rapidly ap- 
proaching completion on East Field and 
will be ready for use in September next. 
This will provide rooms for some 350 gradu- 
ate women as well as commodious and well 
arranged quarters for the Women’s Facul- 
ty Club. 

In addition to these buildings, the Trus- 
tees have now authorized work to begin as 
promptly as possible on two additional 
buildings, both to make provision for ad- 
vanced instruction and research in the 
natural sciences. One of these will be in 
the form of a wing or extension to Have- 
meyer Hall and will run north and south 
on Broadway to the line of 119th Street. 


The estimated cost of this building and 
equipment is $875,000. 

[he second building will be ta proviae 
laboratories for research in physics and 
will stand on the Green running east and 
west at 120th Street just east of Broad- 
way. Its area will be ahout 180 fect by 
60 feet. The estimated cost of this build- 
ing and its equipment is $1,500,000. 

It is hoped that both buildings will be 
ready for use in September, 1925. With 
the completion and occupancy of the new 
Physics Laboratory building on the Green, 
Fayerweather Hall, now occupied by the 
Department of Physics, will be made avail- 
able for the Faculty of Political Science 
now crowded into the upper floors of Kent 
Hall, and the whole of Kent Hall will be 
turned over to the Law School for which 
purpose it was originally planned and 
built. In this way pretty much the en- 
tire graduate work of the University, in- 
cluding Pure and Applied Science, Political 
Science, and Law, will be greatly aided. 

A third important and greatly needed 
building is m contemplation for early erec- 
tion, but work upon it cannot be begun at 
the moment through lack of funds. This 
is the building to be known as Students 
Hall that will stand on South Field at the 
corner of Amsterdam Avenue and 114th 
Street. It will be approximately 200 feet 
long by 60 feet wide and 11 stories high. 
This building 1s to contain a dining hall for 
Columbia College students, accommoda- 
tions for the various and multiform under- 
graduate activities, social, literary, athletic 
and other, and then seven stories will con- 
stitute a new residence hall for under- 
graduates. When this building is com- 
pleted,.the physical equipment of Colum- 
bia CoHege) will be almost ideal for a body’ 
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of not to exceed 2,000 undergraduates, 
which limit is the desire of the Faculty not 
to exceed. Detailed plans and specifica- 
tions for this building are in preparation 
and it is hoped that work upon it may be 
begun within a few months. 

A fourth much needed building planned 
to be placed on Broadway between 119th 
and 120th Streets, to provide laboratories 
for higher instruction and research in 
chemical engineering, is also contemplated 
but its construction must await the pro- 
vision of funds by new gifts to the Uni- 
versity. On account of the great im- 
portance of the work in chemical engincer- 
ing for the manufacturing and transpor- 
tation industries of the country, the Uni- 
versity authorities confidently expect that 
the $1,500,000 needed to build and equip 
this building will be forthcoming in the 
near future. 


American Students in Europe 


The Paris office of the American Um- 
versity Union at 172 Boulevard St. Ger- 
main reports that during the academic year 
now closing there were over three thou- 
sand American students in France, 429 of 
whom were enrolled at the University of 
Paris and 1,348 at other Parisian institu- 
tions of learning; there are 46 American 
candidates now applying for the doctorate 
at French universities; American students 
at French provincial universities number 
434, and 791 students are engaged in in- 
dependent study or research. Students go- 
ing over to France to study will find their 
progress facilitated by inquiry at the above 
address. The London office of the Union 
is at 50 Russell Square, W.C.I, where simi- 
lar information may be obtained and read- 
er’s tickets for research in the British 
Museum Library applied for. 

Professor C. M. Gayley, of the Uni- 
versity of California, has been invited to 
serve as Director of the British Division 
for the academic year 1924-25, anl pro- 
fessor H. C. Lancaster, of Johns Hopkins 
University, as Director of the Continental 
Division. 


New York Bonus Applications 


For the past week, the Columbia Uni- 
versity Post, No. 400, of the American 
Legion, has been at the service of those 
Columbia Alumni and undergraduates who 
served in the World War. Application 
blanks for the New York State World 
War Veterans Bonus have been distributed 
to these men at the Columbia University 
Club and in the office of the Post Com- 
mander, James Duane Livingston, Jr., 
"13S, 22 East Thirty-eight Street, New 
York. 

Columbia men wishing to procure the 
bonus application blank will fnd the 
ofħcers of the Post willing to help them. 
Information can be secured from the Co- 
kimbia University Club, or from Livings- 
on Commander. 


To Help Rebuild the Louvain Library 


The present status of the Columbia Fund 
in aid of the rebuilding of the Library of 
Louvain Umversity is as follows: 
Undergraduate contributions. ... $3,099.66 
Freviously acknowledged in the 


NEWS oeae Le a aae 7,093.70 
Received by the Columbia Alum- 
ni Louvain Committee, from 

April 7 to I2 oreore 1,263.00 

Total. 2 sieina saute taeaueeales $11,456.36 


The contributors whose gifts make up 
the $1,.265,00 acknowledged above were: 
Alphra Ackerman, ’22 T.C. 
L. H. Baekeland, Fac. 

Mary L. Baker, '23 T.C. 
Augustus G. H. Batten, °19 
George R. Beach, 795 
Elsa Behr, '02 T.C. 
Romeo T. Betts, 90Mines 
Edith M. Brett, ‘19 T. C. 
Anne T. Brewer, '22 T.C. 
Edwin H. Brown, 74 L. 
Dorothy Bull, Ext. 
Harold S. Burdick, ‘17S 
George F. Butterworth, ’74 
Matilda G. Campbell, 
E. B. Clark, ‘15 
Helen J. Coffin, 716 S.S. 
Thomas F. Cooke, ‘04S 
Milton L. Cornell, ‘05S 
L. R. Cornman, ‘03P&S 
David Cowee, Jr., ‘72 
Gerald B. Curtis, 06S 
Mrs. Gerald B. Curtis, 
William Darrach, '01P&S 
Leonard H. Davidow, 710 
Vernon M. Davis, 79 L. 
Dexter B. Dawes, ’94 
Oliver K. Doty, '07 
Dora Drowatzky, 
Katherine Estill, ’21 B. 
John Ewen, °95 
Helen M. Falconer, ’21 B. 
Amelie Farquhar, 
Raymond F. Farrell, ’14 F.A., “In Mem- 
oriam.” 
Erma L. Ferguson, ‘23 T.C. 
Mary G. Flint, 20 T. C. 
James P. Forsyth, ’04L 
Claflin Garst, °22 
James P. Gibbs, ’01P&S 
Esther Schiff Goldfrank, ’18B 
Charles E. Graff, '85Mines 
Peter Grimm, ’l1 
Frederick C. Gudebrod, Jr., ’15 
M. S. Guiterman, ’84L 
Abram Gutman, ‘881 
James Gutman, ‘18 
Arthur Habherstroh, '02P&S 
Frank S. Hackett, ‘99 
Patience Haggard, ’22 S.S. 
Agnes A. Hahn, S.S. 
Albert W. Hahn, ’05S 
Thomas H. Harrington, ‘89Mines 
Henry S. Harrison, '00 
Esther W. Hawes, ‘14B 
Octave B. Hebert, “8&Mines 
Margaret Hook, '21 T.C. 


Burt F. Howard, ’95 

Edwin S. Hunt, ’95L 

Isabel D. Jefferson, ’05 T.C. 
Emma Jeffery, '16 T.C. 
Abigal E. Johnson, ’22 T. C. 
Edith W. Johnson, ’22 T.C. 
Pauline Johnson, ’20 T.C. 
Alfred Norton Jong, ‘10 
George A. Jordan, 

Maxwell M. Kahn, 06 
Agnes Scott Kent, 715 S.S. 
Martha G. Knight, 718 T.C. 
Catherine Langford, °22 T.C. 
Irving Langmuir, ‘03S 
George B. Lawson, 

W. H. Lawton, °&7 

Mrs. Henry C. Learned, ’01 T.C. 
Marjorie Libby, ’15 S.S. 
Wm. T. MacDonald, ‘03S 
Lucy Holden Marsh, 

Estella Armstrong Mayfield, '15 S.S. 
William H. McCastline, ‘03P&S 
Mary A. McConnell, S.S. 
Kathryn McHale, ’20 T.C. 
Lucretia Meirs, ‘20 S.S. 
Henry E. Merry, ’97S 

Andre Mesnard, ’21 

J. V. L. Morris, ’21 Ph.D. 
Henri F. Muller, 12Ph.D. 
Peter Murray, ’84P&S 

Nina M. Nash, '20 T.C. 
Helen M. Oakley, ’99 B. 
Thomas P. Oakley, ’09 

Wm. Barclay Parsons, ’79 
Wm. A. Patterson, ’14 

Edith C. Pelton, 05 T.C. 
Nina S. Pretzfeld, ’05B 
Josephine M. Ransome, ’00 T.C. 
R. M. Raymond, ‘89Mines. 
Margaret Renton, ‘10 B. 
Winfred Rhoades, '94 

J. C. Richardson, ’83Mines 
Florence M. Rogers, ’22 S.S. 
George A. Rogers, 92 “In Memoriam” 
Susan A. Rose, 

Girard B. Rosenblatt, ‘02S 
Olive B. Rowland 

Willis C. Royall, ’23 L. 
Abby E. Roys, ’20 T.C.. 
Dorothy L. Savage, ’20 T.C. 
Frank Schaak., Jr., ’09 

Edena Schaumberg, °22 T.C. 
Anna M. Shea, `’ 

Helen J. Sleeper, '17 T.C. 
Halsey K. Smith, ’80Mines 
David W. Smyth, ‘02S. 

Fred Steely, ’23 A.M. 

Alice B. Sterling, '24 T.C. 
H. W. Thatcher, ’18 

Mary C. Thomas, ’04 T.C. 
Theodosius S. Tyng, 71 L. 
Marjorie Van Horn, '22 T.C. 
Frederick H. Von Hofe, 'I7P&S 
Deborah D. Weisel, T.C. 
Ralph O'N. West, 719 
Edward D. Wetmore, ‘84 L. 
Margaret Whitecar, ’20 S.S. 
SarahsO. Whitlock, ’20 T.C. 
Cora Mi Winchell} "09 T.C. 
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Name Delegates to the Alumni 

Trustee Nominating Convention 

To date there have been received at 
the Alumni Office the following list of 
delegates and alternates for the Alumni 
Trustee Nominating Convention at 4.00 
p. m. on June 3, to nominate an Alumni 
Trustee as successor to Walter B. James, 
’83P&S: 

College: Delegates: William A. Meikle- 
ham, ‘86; James R. Knapp, ’00, ‘03L; 
Frederic H. Sill, 94; Alternates: Herbert 
T. Wade, 93; George F. Butterworth, Jr., 
"13, "16L; Mines: Ira H. Woolson, ’84S; 
Milton I. Cornell, ‘05S ; H. Hobart Porter, 
’86S; Alternates: Howard Van Sinderen, 
81S, ’83L; Carl A. Meissner, ‘80S, '14 
Hon; John A. Church, Jr., 06S. 


Law: Delegates: Robert C. Beatty, 
'94L; George Brokaw Compton, '09, ’13L; 
Howard Osterhout, ’10, ’12L; Alternates: 
Edwin P. Grosvenor, ‘04L; A. B. A. Brad- 
ley, ‘02, ‘05L; J. Vance Hewitt, '12L; 
P&S: Delegates: A. L. Goodman, '95P&S ; 
Walter Mendelson, '79P&S: William Van 
V. Hayes, "93P&S; Alternates: J. Arthur 
Booth, '78, ’82P&S; Richard T. Bang, ’76, 
79P&S; George G. Cochran, ’84P&S; 
Graduate Schools: Delegates: Holland 
Thompson, ‘00, ’06Ph.D.; Ernest Hesse, 
12AM; Edmund S. Joy, ’88L, ’92Ph.D.; 
Alternates: Herbert R. Moody, '00, ’01 


Ph.D.; Charles A. Downer, '01Ph.D.; 
John D. Haney, °10Ph.D.; Architects: 
Delegates: Richard H. Dana, ’04FA; 


Richard K. Mosley, ’89FA; Alternates: 
H. S. Kissam, ’86FA; Arthur Lobo, ’04 
FA; Business: Delegate, John K. Fitch, 
02; Northern New York Alumni Club: 
Delegate: Roelif H. Brooks, ’00; Phila- 
delphia Alumni Club: Delegates: Lemuel 
Whitaker, '81, 944M; Charles H. Machen, 
98S; Alternates: C. G. A. Schmidt, ’01S; 
George William Wallace, ’89L; Yonkers 
Alumni Club: Delegates: Algernon S. 
Schafer. '00; Robert H. Goodwillie, ’00S; 
Alternates: Stephen F. Thayer, '95; ’97L; 
Ernest E. Wheeler, ’03L. 


Aid June Law Graduate to Locate 


Following the precedent established last 
year, the Alumni Association of the Law 
School, the Third Year Law Clerkship 
Committee and the Appointments Office are 
co-operating this spring in placing the 
prospective June graduates of the Law 
School with the various New York firms. 

The responses which have been made to 
the letters which were sent out during the 
winter by Douglas M. Black, ’16, ’18L, 
Secretary of the Law Clerkship Committee 
of the Law Alumni Association, would in- 
dicate that a considerable number of posi- 
tions will be open in June for members 
of this year’s graduating class. In addi- 
tion, there has been a large response to 
circulars sent out more recently by the stu- 
dent members of the Law Clerkship Com- 
mittee in conjunction with the Appoint- 


ments Office. This Committee consists of 
five members of the third year class of the 
Law School; Stanton W. Allison, Frank 
Bruce, George J. Hirsch, Walter J. Hess, 
and Beverly R. Myles. 


The Committee meets semi-weekly in the 
ofhce of the Sccretary of Appointments, 
considers the current openings with the 
various law firms, and makes recommen- 
dations of graduates and prospective grad- 
uates, according to the requirements of the 
positions and the qualifications of the can- 
didates. Selections having been made, the 
staff of the Appointments Office handles 
the clerical side of the work, giving the 
candidates details of the openings, making 
appointments, etc. 


Echoes of 1876 on the Device of the 
College Seal 


A page from the January, 1876, Acta 
Columbiana which found its way to the 
News office contains the following inter- 
esting correspondence: 


Dear Acta Columbiana. 


The detailed explanation of the Device 
of the College Seal in the December 
Number of the Acta Columbiana throws 
light on a subject which has often per- 
plexed Columbiads in general, and myself 
in particular, and I desire to thank you 
for your lucid interpretation of the 
mysteries concealed in the honorable and 
highly prized Seal. 


You will appreciate my gratitude if 
I present some of the views of the signi- 
fication of the Seal to which I was led 
by careful and laborious examinations of 


the facsimile impressed upon my sheep- 


skin. 


I am pleased to learn that the imper- 
fectly clad lady of uncertain age, wearing 
such a startled expression, which, aug- 
mented by her abnormally large eyes and 


Photographed by President N FMoort 185%. 
(Given by hin to DeW.H Walter, Colli qi Orqan- 
ist. who gave it te Columbia Colle qe Library Apr seay 


L 


A NEW PICTURE OF OLD COLUMBIA 


A recent search has unearthed another photo- 
graphic print by President Nathaniel F. Moore. 
While not as well preserved as his earlier prints 
recently described in the News, it is of interest 
not only because it was made by a former president 
of Columbia College, but because it is one of 
the last views of the original College, which was 
abandoned three years subsequently for Forty- 
Ninth Street. It is of added interest that, as the 
inscription shows, the print has always been (in 


~ 


Columbia hands. 


dishevelled hair, is intended to represent 
the College. Why however she appears 
seated between two posts surmounted by 
cannon balls, with her feet upon two 
folio volumes is not perfectly clear to 
me, perhaps it symbolizes her connection 
with the Ordnance Department and her 
utter contempt for literature. 


The relationship of the diminutive in- 
fants to the lady in question does not 
appear, but that they are her pets is 
evident from the inscription at the feet of 
one of the three informing us that he is 
the “First Pet.” The remainder of this 
inscription “11. 1. 2.” I have always re- 
garded as akin to the mysterious “4. 11. 
44,” though what the latter means I have 
never been able to ascertain. These in- 
fants are far too lightly clad for our 
rigorous climate, and they are manifestly 
prepared for a bath. Two of them on the 
lady’s left appear to be suffering severely 
from spotted fever, and all of them are 
much younger than any Freshman I ever 
knew at Columbia; that they should pay 
no attention to the book which the lady 
holds out high above their heads is not 
surprising when the total lack of intelli- 
gence in their faces is taken into con- 
sideration. 

The remarkable accuracy with which the 
irregularly shaped sun is depicted is 
delightful to contemplate, but the peculiar 
manner in which the rays issue vertically 
and without diverging is a phenomenon 
of Physics not explained in the course 
I attended. Of course the Latin and 
Greek mottos are readily comprehended 
by an Alumnus of Columbia, but the 
Hebrew legend is a painful reminder of 
the imperfect manner in which the study 
of this interesting language is pursued. 
Many other points (52 in all) might be 
named but I forbear, and again thanking 
you for your solution of the difficult 
problem I am yours as ever. 

AL. UMNuS. 


Columbians Honored 


At the meeting of the National Academy 
of Sciences, held in Washington on April 
30, the following Columbia Alumni were 
elected to membership: Lorande Loss 
Woodruff, 01, ?05PhD, Zoologist at Yale 
University; Hans Zinsser, ’99, ‘03P&S, 
Bacteriologist at Harvard Medical School ; 
and George Sumner Huntington, ’84P&S, 
'04Hon, Anatomist at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Col. Marston T. Bogert, ’90, 94 Mines, 
of the Department of Chemistry addressed 
the Faculty Science Club of New York 
University upon Tuesday evening, May 13, 
upon “Science and Art in the Perfumfe 
Industry,” illustrating his remarks by col- 
ored lantern slides and by samples of per- 
fume (products \froém(various parts of the 
world. 
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Scrugham,’80, ’82L, Elected President 
of the Yonkers Alumni Clnb 

At the annual meeting of the Yonkers 
Alumni Club, held on May 16 at the Getty 
House, Yonkers, William W. Scrugham, 
’80, ‘821, was unanimously elected Presi- 
dent of the Club, together with the fol- 
lowing officers: Harrison Deyo, ‘05, Vice- 
President: Antonio Conti, ’17, Secretary 
and Treasurer. Martin E. Blauvelt, ’05, 
08L, and William W. Foster, 712, were 
elected to the Executive Committee. In 
opening the meeting, Foster, retiring 
President, spoke on “The Duties of Alumni 
to the University.” 

Following a discussion, it was voted to 
reduce the dues of the Club from $4 to $2, 
of which $1 will go to the Alumni Federa- 
tion, in accordance with amendments to 
the Federation Constitution and By-Laws, 
and the balance to the Club treasury. 

The question of extending the scope of 
the Club's activities to cover Westchester 
‘County was brought up by the new Vice- 
President, and it was voted to refer this 
matter to the incoming executive com- 
mittee. 

Those present were: Roper B. Woolfolk, 
15S: Robert A. Ashworth, ’92, ’94AM ; 
Martin E. Blauvelt, '05, 08L; Jerome W. 
Welch, 19; George J. Lawrence, Jr., ’22; 
Antonio M. Conti, ’17; Attilio C. Conti, 
17: Robert H. Goodwitlic, ’00; Julian J. 
Meyer, ‘04P&S; Henry Herz, ’97FA ; Har- 
rison Deyo, ‘05; Hampton E. Ewing, ’88; 
Achille O. Van Suetendael, ’05S; Wilham 
W. Forster, 12; Algernon S. Schafer, ’00: 
James Taylor Lewis, ’89L; and William 
Forster, Sr., ‘81. 


Professor Fox Addresses Graduate Schools 
Alumni 


Professor Dixon Ryan Fox, ’11, '17PhD, 
of the Department of History, was the 
speaker of the evening at a dinner and 
mecting of the Graduate Schools Alumni 
Association held at the Faculty Club on 
Monday, May 12. Professor Fox is his- 
torical advisor in the production of the 
Chronicles of America series of moving 
pictures which are being put out under the 
auspices of the Yale University Press, and 
he told of many interesting features of 
his work. 


The next meeting of the Graduate 
Schools Alumni Association will be held 
at the Faculty Club on the evening of 
June 3, the night before Commencement. 
Dinner will be served at 6.30. The Asso- 
ciation has committed itself to an increased 
interest in the life of the graduate student 
at Columbia and there will be general dis- 
cussion at the meeting of ways in which 
the members of the Association can be of 
use to the University in this regard. Dean 
Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Secretary 
Fackenthal, ‘06, Professor Howard Lee 
McBain, '05AM, '07PhD, Professor Mars- 
ton T. Bogert, ’90, '94Mines, Professor 
Danicl D. Jackson and President Butler 


have been invited to be guests of the Asso- 
ciation at this annual dinner. It is ex- 
pected that the mémbers present at the 
meeting will attend the usual Campus 
Night exercises immediately afterward. 


Class of 1878 Celebrates Forty-sixth 
Anniversary 

The forty-sixth anniversary of the Class 
of '78 was celebrated on May 2, 1924, by 
a very enjoyable banquet held at the Co- 
lumbia University Club. Notwithstand- 
ing the earnest efforts on the part of the 
committee to obtain a large attendance, 
only seven men were present, viz.: John 
Bogert. Henry L. Bogert, W. W. Bliven, 
J. Arthur Booth, T. J. Oakly Rhinelander, 
Jetferson Seligman and J. W. Spalding. 
Letters of regret with a variety of excuses 
for non-attendance were received from 
Adams, Allen, Curtis, Crowe, Dugro, 
Davis, Gregory, Hopkins, Kenyon, Simon- 
son, Underhill, Waller and Williams. A 
most excellent menu was provided, and 
the table was beautifully and tastefully 
decorated with flowers, showing the blue 
and white colors of Columbia. 

A short executive session was held, at 
which the Secretary reported the sudden 
death of James W. Pryor on Thursday, 
April 10, 1924. Pryor was a very popular 
member of the Class, was a member of the 
Psi Upsilon Fraternity, and in the Junior 
year was awarded the Goodwood Cup, 
which, by the way, was the last celebration 
of this interesting event. On motion, 
appropriate resolutions were ordered 
drawn up and made part of the minutes. 

Each member was then called upon to 
speak and allowed to choose his own sub- 
ject. Spalding selected rowing, referring 
especially to the departure of Rice and 
placing Miller in as head coach. No great 
change in results was to be at once ex- 
pected, but eventually this change would 
prove beneficial. Rhinelander called atten- 
tion to the recent Loyalty Parade during 
“Boys’ Week,” consisting of 22,000 boys, 
of whom 12,000 were Catholics and 10,000 
Hebrews. Sehgman thought the United 
States the greatest country in the world; 
of immense resources; a happy great coun- 
try through which a golden stream con- 
stantly flows. 

After the election of Henry L. Bogert 
as President for the ensuing year and a 
handshake all around, the meeting ad- 
journed until May, 1925. 


An Open Letter to the Class of 1906 

Of the work of the Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary Fund Committee of 1906 all mem- 
bers of the class have been advised by let- 
ters and circulars. They speak for them- 
selves,—or, rather, for the Class Fund. 
Reward that committee in a measure by 
the promptness and the liberality with 
which you respond to the appeal. 


Before we arrive at our twenty-fifth, 


preparations must be made for our 
TWENTIETH REUNION, and these 
have been entrusted to the one in the class 
best fitted, I believe, to handle them, and 
to whom the attendant labors and problems 
have no terrors. Robert W. Macbeth, who 
needs no introduction to anyone at Colum- 
bia, has accepted my appointment as Chair- 
man of the Twentieth Anniversary Com- 
mittee of the Class of Nineteen-Six Col- 
lege, Science, and Fine Arts. 


Members of the class who have any sug- 
gestions to make, any data to give in re- 
gard to themselves or their classmates, or 
any assistance to offer, will please com- 
municate with R. W. Macbeth at 15 Fast 
57th Street, New York, telephone Plaza 
7256. 


So as to enable the new committee 
(names of the other members to be given 
out by the chairman later) to concentrate 
its efforts effectually on 1926, on special 
drive is to be made for commencement 
reunions this year or next. This explains 
why there has been no class dinner and re- 
union announcement sent out with the 
Commencement Day Notice, as usual. It 
does not mean, of course, that there will 
not be a gang of 0-Sixers on the Campus 
and at Baker Field on June fourth to have 
their share of the fun with the rest of the 
best. 


Send in your applications promptly to 
Fred Seward, 99, Chairman of the Com- 
mencement Day Committee, 31] East Hall. 
If vou wait till Commencement morning 
you are going to be left this year. The 
Class-Chaplain, Arlie Wiemann, will look 
out for the bodily, as well as the spiritual, 
welfare of the class that day. I understand 
that the attractions include waterless 
luncheons (consisting only of good things 
to eat), silenced speakers, a bus ride across 
the top of Manhattan, a hilarious jamborec 
on Baker field, a view of the bronze Un- 
conquerable Lion, not to mention full 
measures of good-fellowship, and (not 


least, believe me) the rainless, clear, sunny 


weather the Good Overseer has assuredly 
been saving for the day. 

How about going up to see some of these 
doings on June fourth? 


A. O. Eimer, President, 1906. 


Lost from the Class of 1894 


Mail sent to the following members of 
the Class of 94, College and Science has 
been returned: Samuel Fisher Coleman, 
Harry Messinger Fisher, James Cox 
Howell, Albert Richard Morrell, Frederick 
A. Wright, John Hooker, Howard Martin 
Cook, and Edwin H. Messiter. 


Any information which News readers 
may have about these Alumni, will be ap- 
preciated. Call Morningside 1400, Exten- 
sion 92 (the Alumni Office), or communi- 
cate with Thomas L. Leeming, "94 Mines, 
130 William Street, New York (Beekman 
1750). 
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Shy Downtown Nineteen Niners 

As has become usual, 1909's latest at- 
tempt to have one of its monthly luncheons 
in the downtown district met with only 
mediocre success in numbers and most of 
the attendants came from the upper part 
of the city. 

In spite of this, there was an enthusias- 
tic gathering in La Chorrera at 107 Water 
Street on Wednesday, May 7, to celebrate 
the last monthly gathering of the present 
season and to enjoy a most extensive re- 
past presided over by the genial financial 
magnate of the Class, Albert McMaster. 
There must have been many sleepy heads 
in 1909 offices that afternoon, as Mac had 
the waiters drag in all the fatted calves 
to the tune of a six course lunch far beyond 
the usual purchasing power of the humble 
bone that was extracted from each at- 
tendant. 

President Ryan was on hand to greet 
his classmates and to tell the success of 
the drive for the fifteenth year gift to the 
University, as well as to urge Chairman 
John Hanrahan of the Fifteenth Reunion 
Committee to describe in glowing terms 
the plans for the notable Commencement 
Day get-together. John awoke enthusiasm 
in his hearers and there seems every reason 
to think that the class will muster some- 
where in the neighborhood of 150 men 
when the curtain goes up on the Penn- 
sylvania baseball game and costume parade 
next June 4. 

In addition to Albert McMaster, the only 
downtown lunchers were Hunter Van B. 
Berg, William H. Brown and Harold S. 
Schultz. The number was swelled, how- 


2748 subscriptions to date 


ever, by the midtown and uptown men in- 
cluding Walter L. Arnstein, Charles R. 
Carroll, William Fondiller, John Han- 
rahan, Ward Melville, Walter B. Milkman, 
James P. Rome, Louis H. Rovere, John 
J. Ryan, Martin DeF. Smith and David 
Weinstein. 


Davidow, °10, Composes Columbia 
Lion Song 


Columbia has a new Lion song that has 
been written by Leonard H. Davidow, ’10, 
"12L. It is dedicated to the class of 1899 
which is celebrating the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of its commencement and will soon 
present to the College a bronze lion to be 
erected at the highest point of Baker Field. 


The words of the song follow: 


“Princeton has a jungle beast that has 
a frightful howl, 

Eli has a bull-dog with an ugly jowl and 
growl; 

The Navy has a butting goat, the Army 
has a mule, 

But against our lion all these beasts are 
alimalicule. 

Perhaps you are a stranger here, and 
haven't heard before 

The terrible significance of the Columbia 
Lion’s roar: 

(s—s—s) CO-L (H—h) UMB IA. 

“That’s the Columbia Lion’s roar; 

He makes that awful sound 

When a stranger comes around; 

And it means he’s out for gore-rore, rore, 
RORE 

Cornell have a fear, and don't tarry here, 

But go away ;— 


Columbia Alumni Fund Class Report 


(Does not include 10th and 25th Reunion Classes) 


As oF May 17, 1924. 
Classes leading in number of subscribers for current year. 


Our lion’s often gentle, and a trifle senti- 
mental, 

But he’s NOT THAT WAY TODAY. 

(S—S—S) CO-L (H—h) UMB IA 

“That's the way he calls for more, 

If you'd see tomorrow’s sun, better take it 
on the run 

When our Lion starts to roar.” 


1912 to Have Out-of-Town Reunion Prior 
to Commencement Festivities 


The following men attended the May 
monthly luncheon of the Class of 1912 at 
Stewart's Restaurant, 30 Park P.ace, on 
May 2: E. Welle. B. H. Ahlers, R. J. 
Alexander, C. H. Waterbury, A. C. Smith, 
Jr., J. J. Podel, H. F. Cornwall, T. D. 
Zukerman, C. F. Maguire, G. F. McClel- 
land, Walter S. Dickson, H. L. Mellen, 
W. A. Gray, W. A. Stiefel, H. S. Bab- 
cock, E. F. Verplanck, W. J. Timmons. 

Harry Babcock related many interesting 
experiences of his seven years’ sojourn in 
China, and the round table discussion kept 
the crowd far later than the usual time 
spent in the lunch hour rush. Which 
merely proves that these luncheons, held 
on the first Friday of every month at the 
same place, have become an established 
custom with 1912. 


Details of the outing which will be held 
at Briarcliff Lodge June 3 were discussed 
at the meeting and the majority of those 
planning to attend will meet at the Grand 
Central Station, Train No. 221 leaving for 
Scarboro at one o'clock p. m., Eastern 
standard time. Golf, tennis and swimming 
will occupy the afternoon and a dinner 
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1894 Law.........0.6. Frank A. Dillingham........... 700 1894 Law........... Frank A. Dillingham............ 700 
Eate E E E ES, Archibald Douglas ............. 601 1894 6262 Boe ht aswel Archibald Douglas ............. 606 
1895 Mines ..........: A. Terry Post ccck vesicactavess as 548 1895 Mines............ A. Terry Post...............00. 548 
1884 Mines ........... Abram S. Post............0000% 531 1884 Mines...........% Abram: S. Post ......uosenenesene 531 
TRTE ES E sucks John J. Bellman................ OL, - “ISU G26 gate ch ns roi John J. Bellman................ 517 
1905 Law......... ~-.James E. Finegan.............. 471 1905 Law........... James E. Finegan............... 483 
1890 Mines .......... Charles H. Hart............... 430 1890 Mines........... Charles H. Hart................ 430) 
1896 Law............ Henry A. Uterhart............. 425 1896 Law........... Henry A. Uterhart ............. 425 


Note.—All subscriptions are listed in full to the credit of cach class to which a subscriber belongs. 
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will be held in the evening. It is hoped 
that every member who can possibly do so 
will attend this, the first outing of the 
Class. W. J.T. 


Two Hundred Attend Columbia D. K. E. 
Dinner 


Alumni of the Gamma Beta chapter of 
Delta Kappa Epsilon united with the un- 
dergraduates in celebrating the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the society at Columbia with 
a Golden Jubilee banquet at the McAlpin 
Tuesday evening. There were two hun- 
dred members of the order present, repre- 
sentatives of the socicty membership from 
1874 to 1924. 

John Vernou Bouvier, Jr., ’86, was toast- 
master, a post he has occupied on many 
similar occasions in the fraternity’s his- 
tory. The list of speakers included the 
following: Frederick Coykendall, ’95, Uni- 
versity Trustee; George R. Beach, 95, ’97L, 
president of the Alumni Federation; Rey- 
nolds Benson, 'I15, graduate manager of 
athletics; Allan B. A. Bradley, ’02, presi- 
dent of the D. K. E. Alumni Association, 
Frank D. Shaw, ’74, charter member of the 
chapter; and J. Arthur Booth, ’78, ’82P&S, 
also a charter member. 


The Letter Box 


George A. Soper, 99PhD, Proposed as P&S 
Alumni Trustee 


To the Editor: 

The Alumni of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons have recently announced 
that their candidate for the vacancy created 
in the Alumni trustees by the expiration 
of the term of office of Dr. Walter B. 
James, is Dr. George A. Soper, Ph.D., a 
member both of the Associations of the 
Graduate Schools and of the Schools of 
Mines, Engineering and Chemistry. 

This announcement has aroused a great 
deal of interest and enthusiasm among the 
graduates of the College of Physicans and 
Surgeons and among the engineers, most 
of whom know of Dr. Soper’s work. 

The reason for putting forward as a 
candidate for the Alumni trusteeship one 
who does not carry an M.D. degree from 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
although his Ph.D. was obtained largely 
through work done in laboratory study in 
that institution and therefore primarily 
medical in its nature, are numerous. Some 
of them are as follows: 

In the first place the Trustees of the 
University have for the past six years had 
the valuable advice and coöperation of Dr. 
Walter B. James in planning for the con- 
struction and organization of the new 
Medical School. They are, therefore, at 
the present time fully cognizant of Dr. 
James’ point of view and as the plans for 
the medical school development are now 
nearly completed, the membership of a 


physician is not so necessary to the Trus- 
tees as it has been while the plans were 
being drawn. If the Trustces, however, 
need his valuable services further it is 
always possible to elect him a permanent 
member of the Board, for according to the 
By-Laws he is at the present time debarred 
from re-election by the Alumni. 

On the other hand, there are two im- 
portant new departments of the Medical 
School which will need much careful plan- 
ning during the next six years. One is the 
proposed School of Public Health, the 
organization of which has been begun by 
Dr. Haven Emerson; and the other is the 
School of Tropical Medicine, which is 
primarily a school of one phase of public 
health, on the island of Porto Rico. Both 
of these problems are new and must be 
attacked from a fresh point of view. 

It seems wise, therefore, to place the 
broad experience of Dr. Soper, who as a 
sanitary engineer has been engaged in 
problems of public health for the past 
twenty-hve years, at the disposal of the 
Board of Trustees of Columbia Univer- 
sity. This is the chief motive which has 
actuated the P&S Alumni in their nomina- 
tion. 

Some of Dr. Soper’s qualifications for 
the job can be read in Who's Who, others 
are discoverable on working with him. 
Along University lines he has long been 
active. He was on the original Alumni 
Council which proposed and brought the 
Alumni Federation into existence. He has 
been delegate to the Conventions held for 
selection of Alumni Trustees; was a 
charter member and twice president of 
the Association of Doctors of Philosophy, 
now called the Alumni Association of the 
Graduate Schools. 

His wide public health experience began 
when he was recommended by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York 
to take charge of the sanitary rehabilita- 
tion of Galveston, Texas, after the great 
storm of 1900 and his success gained in 
that undertaking may be estimated by the 
fact that, despite the terrible hygienic 
conditions existing after that disaster, no 
typhoid epidemic resulted. 

Dr. Soper early became famous both in 
this country and abroad as the discoverer 
of the first important typhoid carrier— 
the notorious Typhoid Mary—and_ the 
work which he then accomplished has been 
of great value in controlling typhoid 
epidemics which follow the contamination 
of food and water supplies. Among the 
epidemics of which he had direct control 
was that in Ithaca in 1903, which the State 
of New York engaged him to investigate 
and control. His success in this assign- 
ment led to his appointment as engineer 
in charge of the Watertown typhoid epide- 
mic in 1904, and of many similar out- 
breaks of typhoid. Later, when the ques- 
tion of the ventilation of the New York 
subways became a matter of public dis- 
cussion, Dr. Soper was appointed) to;|in- 


vestigate the conditions of that important 
necessity for the life of the city and to 
make a report and prepare proposals for 
the necessary ventilation. The result of 
a vast number of tests is contained in a 
book on “Air and Ventilation of Sub- 
ways” published in 1908, now a standard 
book of reference. A few years follow- 
ing, Dr. Soper was appointed President 
of the Metropolitan Sewerage Commis- 
sion of the State and City of New York. 
The work which he there organized and 
completed has been printed in three large 
quarto-volumes. Another book on “The 
Modern Methods of Street Cleaning” and 
some fifty papers on epidemic diseases, lec- 
tures given on the problems of sanitary 
engineering at Teachers College, the New 
York Academy of Medicine, and before a 
number of medical societies, represent a 
portion of the output of this famous 
graduate of Columbia University. He is 
at present Managing Director of the 
American Society for the Control of 
Cancer, engaged in effectively developing 
another phase of preventive medicine. 

At the beginning of the War he was a 
member of the general committee for mili- 
tary training and of several special com- 
mittees which were organized to direct 
the naval training which was provided by 
the University. During the War he was 
a major in the Sanitary Corps, becoming 
the head of the Division of Epidemiology, 
and made studies of many of the epidemics 
which occurred in the hospitals in this 
country during the period of concentra- 
tion of the troops. 

The Alumni of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons feel that they can do no 
better in the carrying forward of the work 
of that important school of Columbia Uni- 
versity, than to present the name of Dr. 
George A. Soper to the Trustees of Co- 
lumbia University for election as Alumni 
member for the next six years. 

This is the year, according to a gentle- 
man’s agreement heretofore existent among 
the various Alumni groups of Columbia 
University, that the Medical School has 
the nomination to replace its retiring 
Trustee. It is a time in which the Medi- 
cal School needs a man of broad outlook 
to settle many of the large problems which 
are arising with the development of the 
new phases of medical science, and the 
Alumni fect that in choosing George Soper 
they have not only an admirable collabo- 
rator for their own problems but also a 
man who may be of use to the Alumni 
of the Graduate Schools and of the School 
of Mines, Engineering, and Chemistry. 

FrANcIS Carter Woop, '94P&S, 
Treasurer of the Association of the 
Alumni of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. 


In Aid of the American Olympic Team 
To the Editor: . 

The United States of America is send- 
ing to (the Olympic Games a team of over 
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four hundred, which will participate in the 
contests in Track and Field athletics, 
swimming, diving, boxing, wrestling, gym- 
nastics, fencing, shooting, football, tennis, 
rowing, cycling, and the equestrian events, 
including polo. 

As in the past, this team will be largely 
made up of undergraduates or alumni of 
our universities. This intercollegiate unit 
by its example of performance and hbe- 
havior is not only the greatest stimulant 
to the participation in amateur athletics 
by the youth of America, but also in the 
promotion of international goodwill. 

In the past college men have done all 
too little to lead in giving financial support 
to these games. This year, an earnest ef- 
fort is being made by the undergraduates 
of various universities and the Alumni 
Clubs throughout the country to have the 
university men do their part in raising the 
more than $400,000 needed to defray the 
expenses of the team. 

The support of and interest in the Amer- 
ican team should be by ALL AMERICA. 
The ideal plan to ratse $400,000 would be 
to have 400,000 one dollar subscriptions. 
There will be many one dollar subscrip- 
tions, but those who can afford to must 
give more. 

Specifically, the New York Committee 
has one subscription of $5,000 on condi- 
tion that four more of as great an amount 
are secured. There should certainly be 
among the many of financial means in 
our country, more than four who could and 
should duplicate this generous gift. 

The appropriation for the expense to 
each athlete 1s approximately $1,000. To 
underwrite the expenses of one or more 
of these athletes is a privilege and should 
be availed of by individuals, organizations 
including clubs, fraternities and the like, 
for in that way they become the patron 
of, and have a special interest in some 
One particular athlete or athletes, or even 
a team as has young Mr. Hitchcock, who 
underwrote the entire expenses of the 
Polo Team. 

To have ALL AMERICA participate in 
the privilege of supporting their team, the 
message of the games must be distributed, 
and this work is that of volunteers—no 
draftees. All should join forces and ex- 
ercise the privilege of participating in this 
patriotic undertaking. 

The games will be held held in and 
around Paris during June, July and Aug- 
ust of this year, and those who are plan- 
ning to be present should get in touch 
with Frederick W. Rubien, Secretary of 
the American Olympic Committee, 305 
Broadway, to the end that they may re- 
ceive particulars as to the possibility of 
booking on the S. S. America, which sails 
on June 16th, carrying the larger part of 
the American team. If it is that tickets 
for the contests themselves are desired, 
here again Mr. Rubien can and will be of 
service, for blocks of tickets for American 
visitors have been set aside and can be 


purchased at the office of the Committee. 
Won't you urge all of your readers to 
exercise the privilege of subscribing to 
the Olympic Fund and to send such sub- 
scriptions to Julius H. Barnes, Treasurer, 
305 Broadway. New York City; the 
Chairman of the Committee of the dis- 
trict in which he lives; the Intercollegiate 
Association of Amateur Athletes of Amer- 
ica, at 57 East 56th Street, New York 
City. TY 
Faithfully yours, 
Gustavus T. Kirsy, 
’95 Mines, ’98L. 


- Still Going Strong 
To the Editor: 


Your report of our corporate demise is 
grossly exaggerated. The Early Eighties, 
to the best of their knowledge and belief, 
are still very much alive, and are neither 
“merged” in nor submerged by their young- 
er rival, the Older Graduates. It is true 
that in response to an invitation from our 
worthy sister society many of us have in- 
dividually joined her family group, recog- 
nizing her need for an infusion of younger 
and hotter blood. We have even gone so 
far as to loan her our energetic perennial 
Secretary-Treasurer. We join in her fes- 
tivities, and we love her. But we have not 
surrendered our autonomy, and the Society 
of the Early Eighties of Columbia Col- 
lege is and will remain an independent unit 
of distinguished (your own term) sons of 
the old College, until the last of the un- 
aging Standing Committee grow too feeble 
to hold business meetings, or Sergeant 
Mode’s loyalty wanes, or Romaine loses 
his powers as a gold-digger—and all are 
unthinkable. 

ONE OF THEM. 


Checking Up Our Sources 


The News is glad to correct any error 
in its columns and we are grateful to the 
Secretary of one of our best classes for 
bringing our Alumni history closer to 
accuracy. It seems that 1888 was the 
pioneer in holding class reunions on the 
Morningside site. Here is the letter setting 
us straight: 


To the Editor: 


88 Mines would not deprive the Class 
of 92 of any honor which is its just due, 
and we extend our heartiest greetings to 
that class. 

However, I must challenge your state- 
ment in the last issue of the ALUMNI 
News, that ‘92 held the first Decennial at 
the new site and inspired future re-unions 
there. That honor belongs, E am confident, 
to ’88Mines, which held its Decennial Re- 
union at the new site in 1898. This con- 
sisted of a ball game on what is now South 
Field, and a never-to-he-forgotten Beef- 
steak Supper at the “College Tavern,” 
which place of old time refreshment was 
located on the West Side of Broadway, 
north of 121st Street, and one Coleman 
was the presiding genius. ’86Arts was 
our worthy opponent at the ball game. but 
lost to ‘88Mines by one run, I believe. 
The trophy given by ’88Mines and known 


as the Alumni Challenge Trophy passed 
the following year into the hands of ’88 
Arts, where it now remains, that valiant 
Class having beaten us two years in suc- 
cession. 

We do not repine, for it has demon- 
strated that it takes ’88 to lick ’88. 


Very sincerely, 


Octave B. HEBERT, 
Secretary, ’88Mines. 


University Endowment 
To the Editor: 


I was much interested by Dr. Gallant’s 
letter in the News of March 28th, on the 
subject of a Permanent Endowment. 
Would not the twenty-four dollars paid 
for Manhattan Island have to draw a 
higher rate of interest than four per cent., 
in order to grow to twenty-four billions in 
the three centuries that have elapsed, or 
even in four centuries? 


The letter appealed to me particularly, 
because I have for years been dreaming of 
what might be called a Cumulative Endow- 
ment Fund. Several universities have been 
going after their millions, and getting some 
of them. About two weeks ago it was re- 
ported that Bishop Lawrence had made an 
appeal for ten million dollars for Harvard. 
Now let us suppose that Columbia could 
get together two and a half, or three mil- 
lions, something that would yield about a 
hundred thousand dollars a year, and that 
all income up to a hundred thousand a 
year were added to the principal and in- 
vested, any excess over a hundred thousand 
to be at the disposal of the Trustees. 
Alma Mater’s principal would grow at the 
rate of a million every decade, and the 
Trustees would have an increasing amount 
every year, to spend for general purposes. 


Oriıver K. Hann, ’83. 
New York, April 15th, 1924. 


From a Pulitzer Traveling Scholar 
Paris, February 10, 1924. 
To the Editor: 


When I arrived in Paris a few months 
since, I knew very little about the Amer- 
ican University Union in Europe, that 
organization being hardly more than a 
name to me, but, visiting it at first from 
curiosity, I soon made it my headquarters 
in the French capital and received from it 
many kinds of assistance that helped me 
to orient myself promptly, to get informa- 
tion that I needed for my work, and to 
make my French sojourn more profitable 
and agreeable. I am writing this line to 
the News simply to enable its readers to 
have the “tip” that I am passing on to my 
friends. 


Not the least of the things the Union 
did for me was to enable me to establish 
myself at once in a French family, with 
the members of which my relations were 
delightful—and instructive as well. 1 soon 
came to realize, too, what the advice and 
aid ofthe Union_means to American Col- 
legeymen who.arrive in France handicapped 
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by an imperfect knowledge of French, 
confused by the differences between the 
French and American institutions of learn- 
ing, at a loss as to where to lodge and 
feed themselves, and quite innocent of 
where their American degrees will land 
them in the French educational scheme. 

One of the essential things the Union 
is doing—and here I speak from first hand 
knowledge—is to help students to lay plans 
that will enable them to get concrete re- 
sults out of their scholarships, and their 
study and research. 

In America, a European scholarship 
seems to offer certain definite opportuni- 
ties which the student only has to cross 
the ocean to enjoy. But be a student, go 
to France or go to England, and see how 
different it looks; perspective is gone, and 
lack of knowledge of local schools forces 
one to pick and choose blindly, in hopes 
of stumbling right. 

To give such a student a few moments’ 
guidance, at this time, to tell him which 
school comes nearest to his needs, for 
what courses he will receive credit in the 
States, to show him what degree he can 
get and how and when he can get it, is 
to save him weeks of annoyance and 
wasted time. 

Only in this light can the value of the 
work being done by the American Uni- 
versity Union in Europe be appreciated. 
The Union’s best friends are those stu- 
dents who have been given, at critical 
periods, the advice of a director or an 
assistant director whose experience in 
Europe and at home makes them compe- 
tent to guide. 


WEDNESDAY. 


COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS 


Commencement Day Headquarters in 
Hamilton Hall 


The following organizations and 
Classes have received assignments to 
Class Headquarters in Hamilton Hall: 


74 (Fifty-Year Class)...Dean’s Office 
Older Graduates Room No. 213 


‘84 (Forty-Year Class).. “ 
Early Eighties = 
Upper Eighties 


Forty-Niners 
‘99 oN enty-Five Year 


Since the school year 1919-1920, when 
there were sixty-one American students in 
France, the number had increased to 1,392 
in March of 1923. Admirable work is 


ls C OMMENCEMEN 7 Day I! 


May 30, 1924 


being done, whereby American students 
are received in the homes of the best 
French families, first for tea and later 
for dinner. Except for the introductions 
made through the Union, there is little 
opportunity for the average student to 
come into intimate contact with true 
French home life. 

Yet no attempt is made to turn the 
Union into an American social center. 
Frequently students meet in the library, 
the reading room or the office, but the 
Union attempts to aid students learn 
France and the French; rather than to 
encourage the mingling of Americans with 
Americans. 

Truly, without the good offices of the 
Union, the task of the American student 
abroad would be many times more difficult 
than it now is. 

Very truly yours, 
Lee M. MERRIMAN, '22, ’23J. 

[Note.—Merriman was the recipient of 
one of the three Pulitzer Traveling Schol- 
arships awarded at the 1923 Commence- 
ment. His home is at Chicago, I11.—Ed.] 


John Dewey, Professor of Philosophy, 
has been granted leave of absence in order 
to accept an invitaticn to spend the sum- 
mer in Turkey to advise the Turkish Gov- 
ernment in educational matters. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry D. Robb announce 
the birth of Raymond H. on April 30, 
1924. Robb will be remembered as quarter- 
back on the S. A. T. C. football team in 
1918. He now lives in Canton, Ohio. 
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A Championship Tennis Team 


The Columbia tennis team ranks with 
the best for the season in intercollegiate 
circles. Victories were gained over Har- 
vard, Princeton, George Washington Uni- 
versity and the Naval Academy while Yale 
was tied 4 matches to 4. 

The result of the Yale-Columbia meet- 
ing gives both teams the right to inter- 
collegiate honors for the year. An attack 
of heart trouble at New Haven in the 
last encounter of the year forced Capt. 
Frank T. Anderson to drop out of the 
opinies and left the outcome in a dead- 
ock. 

The physical condition of the Blue and 
White captain probably was responsible 
for his defeat earlier in the day at the 
hands of Arnold Jones, Yale captain. It 
was the only setback of the year for 
Anderson. He has earned victories over 
Watson Washburn of the West Side Ten- 
nis Cłub, Davis Cup player and a member 
of the American Olympic Tennis Team, 
Capt. John Howard of Princeton and 
W. W. Ingraham of Harvard among 
others. 

There is no other college team in the 
country strong enough to dispute the 
claim of Yale and Columbia to the college 
title. It is interesting to note that Colum- 
bia and Yale also tied for first place dur- 
ing the past season in water polo. 

In competition with club teams, Colum- 
bia lost only to the strong West Side 
T. C. team by a score of 5 to 3. In this 
match, Anderson and Lang did not play 
their doubles match. 

Dunbarton Country Club of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Richmond (Va.) Country Club, 
Baltimore Country Club, and the Mont- 
clair Athletic Club were teams which lost 
to the Lion. 

Capt. Anderson was ably supported 
throughout the year by Capt.-Elect Jerry 
Lang and Dick Marshall. Lang played the 
number 2 position and Marshall, number 3. 

Both players lost only one match during 
the season, Lang being beaten by Mangan 
of the Dunbarton Country Club and Mar- 
ae by Wilson of the Baltimore Country 

ub. 


George Case, Floyd Weissberger and 
Paul Kong were the other members of 
the team. All three men showed a marked 
improvement as the season went on and 
are fast developing into reliable players. 

The recent announcement that Carl 
Fischer of the Philadelphia College of 
Osteopathy, present intercollegiate title 
holder will sail to compete in the Olympic 
match the first part of next month leaves 
Anderson the general favorite for the 
intercollegiate singles title. 

The tournament will be held at the 
Germantown Cricket Club during the latter 
days of June. The doubles team of Ander- 
son and Lang should be a hard team to 
beat in the doubles play. 

Anderson, Lang, Marshall and Case 
will be available next year for competition. 


Freshman Nine Closes Season Undefeated 


William T. “Doc” Cook has produced 
another winner in bringing his freshmen 
baseball squad through a short season un- 
beaten. The team won from George 
Washington, present P. S. A. L. cham- 
pions, Manual Training, Concordia Prep, 
Pawling, and Poly Prep. 

It was the first frosh ball team since 
before the war. Few persons about the 
campus looked forward to the season with 
optimism. But Doc Cook took some very 
promising material and moulded them in- 
to a very likely looking team. 

The main portion of the pitching fell 
to the lot of Josh Billings, formerly a 
schoolboy star at Brooklyn Prep. Con- 
cordia Prep was the only team which 
caused him much trouble. Hoy from 
Mount St. Mary’s Prep in Maryland is 
another likely looking varsity candidate. 

Ray from All Hallows did the catching 
and with another year’s growth should be 
a very valuable man for Andy Coakley. 
Only three men stole second on him and 
he made but one misplay out of 48 fielding 
chances. 

Capt. Lorch was the big slugger of the 
team, coming through the schedule with a 
batting average of .444. Masor, a first 
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THE 1924 VARSITY TENNIS TEAM 


Left to right (standing): Garrity (Manager), Kong, Weissberger and Case; left to right (seated): 
ng, Anderson (Captain), and Marshall. 


Spring Sports Calendar 
Fripay, May 30. 

Baseball: Pennsylvania at Philadelphia ; 
Outdoor Intercollegiates at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

SaTurDAY, May 31. 


Lafayette at Easton, Pa. 
Princeton-Pennsylvania-Colum- 


Baseball: 
Crew: 


bia Childs Cup Race at Philadelphia; 
Outdoor Intercollegiates at 
bridge, Mass. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4. 


(Commencement Day) 
Baseball: Pennsylvania at South Field, 


Cam- 


THurspay, JUNE 5. 


Baseball: New York A. C., at Travers 
Island. 


Fripay, JUNE 6. 
Baseball: Crescent A. C., in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 7. 


Baseball: Meiji University, at South 


Field. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 17. 


Crew: Poughkeepsie Regatta, at Pough- 
keepsie. (Varsity, Junior Varsity 
and Freshman.) 


baseman; Rothenfeld and Trentacoste, 
shortstop and third baseman, respectively, 
will be strong players next season. 

Masor came from George Washington, 
Rothenfeld from Commerce and Trenta- 
coste from Brooklyn Tech. Lorch lives in 
Waterbury, Conn. He also played on the 
freshmen basketball team and was a mem- 
ber of the first year cross country squad. 
Both Rothenfeld and Trentacoste were on 
the first year basketball team. The former 
was the star player on the basketball team. 


Four Columbia crews will be seen in 
action this week-end. The varsity will 
compete in the Childs Cup regatta on the 
Schuylkill River together with the 150- 
pound crew. The first freshmen will row 
in the race for junior eights on the 
Harlem River on Decoration Day, and the 
third varsity shell will race the same day 
with the New York A. C. junior eight. 


Columbia has entered 65 men for the 
annual outdoor intercollegiates at the 
Harvard Stadium this week-end. Capt. 
Walter Koppisch will not be able to run 
because of the reappearance of an old in- 
jury to his ankle which kept him out of 
the first part of the football schedule. 
He probably will not be able to compete 
in the Olympics. 


The New Jersey Alumni Club is run- 
ning its annual track and field games for 
the high and preparatory schools from 
outside of the metropolitan district on 
Saturday. About 20 schools will be rep- 
resented and there will be 13 events on the 
program. Harold Kelly, ’24, is manager 
of the games. The New Jersey Club is 
donating a trophy to go to the school 
scoring the highest number of points. 


Notes of the Graduate Faculties 


’95PhD, ’17Hon—At the spring meet- 
ing of the American Chemical Society, 
held in Washington recently, Robert A. 
Millikan, professor of physics at the 
California Institute of Technology, spoke 
on “The atom as seen by the physicist”; 
while Dr. Gilbert N. Lewis, professor 
of chemistry at the University of Cali- 
fornia, discussed ‘‘The atom as seen by 
the chemist.” 
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Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York. 
(Telephone, Morningside 1400). Mail ad- 


dressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 


Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


"84, ’86L—The engagement has been 
announced of Miss Elizabeth Brewster 
Hubbard to Vanderbilt Burton Ward, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. James H. Ward. 
Miss Hubbard is the daughter of Mrs. 
Charles Henry Hubbard, of 321 High- 
land Avenue, Syracuse, New York. 

Miss Hubbard is a member of the 
Junior League. Ward is a graduate of 
Yale University, and served overseas 
with the Rainbow Division during the 
World War. 

’90F A—Announcement is made of the 
marriage of Miss Maude E. Miner, of 
67 Park Avenue, New York, to Alex- 
ander M. Hadden, on Tuesday, May 6, 
at St. Thomas’ Church, New York, of 
which Hadden 1s a vestryman, 

Mrs. Hadden is a graduate of Smith 
College and holds a PhD from Columbia. 
Both are active in welfare work. 


’96—-Miss Ethel Sanders Hays, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 


Henry Hays, of Bellehaven, Greenwich, 
Connecticut, was married to Douglas 
Griswold Bonner, of New York, on 
Wednesday, May 7, 1924, in Greenwich. 

’96L—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Mrs. Alice Austrian Block to 
Edgar J. Kohler. Mrs. Block is the 
widow of Henry Block. She ts a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
Adoption Committee of the Free Syna- 
gogue, of the Home for Hebrew Intants, 
and of the Women's Summer Auxiliary 
of the Monmouth Memorial Hospital. 

Kohler is a lawyer, and a member of 
the Bar Association, and the Harmonie, 
Civic, Century, and Bungalow Island 
clubs and a director of the Jewish Board 
of Guardians. 


1900 Notes 


William Townsend Cox and Richard A. 
Lacy are not “among those present” be- 
cause mail addressed to them has been 
repeatedly returned. Does anyone know 
of their whereabouts ? 

John Barent Johnson is with The 
Western Securities Investment Company, 
Western Securities Building, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Archibald McLintock is with the W. H. 


Loomis Talc Company, at Gouverneur, 
New York. _ 
Walter Livingston Oakley, former 


Assistant Varsity Crew Manager, sailed 
for a six weeks’ sojourn in Paris on the 
S. S. America on April 9th. A picture in 
the New York Sun showed him and Mrs. 
Oakley waving audieus from the steamer’s 
rail. 

William Simpson is now located at 874 
Riverdale Road, West Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Moreton Reginald Thompson is with 
the Southern Counties Gas Company, 724 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Alex S. Williams, a Colonel in the U. S. 
Marine Corps, is now stationed with the 
2nd Brigade at Santo Domingo, Dominican 
Republic. 

Lieut. Colonel Norton Ellsworth Wood, 
formerly with the 5th Field Artillery, is 
now in the Quartermaster’s Department 
of the Army, and located at Manila, P. I. 


06S, *11AM—James Kip Finch, Asso- 
vate Professor of Civil Engineering. 


was appointed by President Butler to 
represent the University at the semi- 
centennial of the founding of Purdue 
University, held in La Fayette, Indiana, 
on May 1, 2, and 3. 

07, °10L—Allen Tilton Hopping, at- 
torney and counsellor at law, announces 
that he is now located at 277 Broadway, 
New York City, Suite 1407, where he is 
associated with the firm of Abberley and 
Bryde. Hopping’s home is in Forest 
Hills, Long Island. 

08P&S—R. P. Burke and F. W. Wil- 
kerson, “O9P&S, are both practicing 
medicine in the Bell Building, Montgom- 
ery, Alabama. Burke is specializing in 


eye, car, nose and throat cases, and 
Wilkerson is specializing in medical 
diagnosis. 


08— Edgar Irving Huntington is now 
associated with Richard C. Hollyday 
and Company, Inc., realtors, at 131 East 
34th Street, New York City. 

’09— Mr. and Mrs. Albert M. C. Mc- 
Master and their twin daughters are now 
living at Oradell, New Jersey. Mc- 
Master is manager of the foreign depart- 
ment of Lee, Higginson and Company, 
bankers, at 43 Exchange Place, New 
York. 

709— M. Townsend Rice has changed 
his address and now can be reached at 
525 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

10—Henry V. B. Darlington, rector 
of the Church of the Heavenly Rest, 
New York City, was recently appointed 
an honorary police chaplain by Commis- 
sioner Richard E. Enright. Darlington’s 
rank in the department will be that of 
an inspector. 

12, °17PhD—Richard H. Paynter, 
formerly assistant in psychology at Col- 
umbia, is the chief psychologist on the 
staff of the Child Guidance Clinic of 
the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. The clinic is located in the 
building of the Anita Baldwin Clinic, 
at 1401 South Grand Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California. 

13, ’21PhD—Parker T. Moon, Assist- 
ant professor of history at Columbia, 1s 
hard at work on an elaborate outline of 
international relations, to be published 
in the near future. He writes: “My new 
home is, for the summer, a picturesque 
little cottage at Short Beach, Connecti- 
cut. The new baby is cutting teeth, and 
the ‘new wife’ is cutting former admir- 
ers (I hope she is, at any rate). And the 
‘old friends’ will always be young, if my 
wishes for them are of any use.” 

14, ’716L—Mrs. John Forsyth recently 
announced the marriage of her daughter, 
Clara Morris, to John Lyons Class, on 
Tuesday, April 22, 1924, at Yonkers, New 
York. Class is a lawver, with offices at 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

'14P&S—While staying at the Hotel 
Continental in Paris, Ira I. Kaplan re- 
ceived word from New York that he 
had been appointed to the staff of the 
Bellevue Hospital, in the cancer division. 
Kaplan immediately packed up and 
started for home, to assume his new 
duties. For the present, his New York 
City address is 7 Vestry Street. 

"14, ’15L—Just about once a year we 
get a note from Clarence F. Milheiser, 
but he’s always too modest to tell us 
anything about himself. The following 
comprises all he offers for publication: 
“I can’t waste this annual opportunity 
to ‘bust’ into print, so let me again ex- 
press my appreciation of the News, 
and wish it continued success. I want 
also to plead for a ‘Win’ at Poughkeep- 
sie’—in which prayer the News editors 
unanimously join. 


"15, °17_L—A card which strayed in to 
the News office informs us that Ernest 
H. Edinger is now working in the office 
of the Commissioner of the Salvation 
Army. Edinger lives at 622 Bergen 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

"16, "19P&S—Walter Guernsey Frey, 
Jr., announces the location of his othce 
at 505 Park Avenue (at 62nd Street), 
New York, where his practice will be 
limited to ophthalmology. He is resid- 
ing at 205 Grand Avenue, Astoria. Long 
Island. 

16, "18L—Douvlas M. Black has re- 
cently been elected Chairman of the 
Membership Committee of the New 
York Unit of the Ex-Service Men's Anti- 
Bonus League. The Committee is en- 
rolling the opposition to the Bonus legis- 
lation. The New York Unit is cooper- 
ating with the National Organization, of 
which Knowlton Durham, ‘05, is Presi- 
dent. Black's address is 120 Broadway, 
New York. 

"16, °181.—Victor House, '17L, for- 
merly Assistant United States Attorney 
m New York City, and Raymond L. 
Wise, 716, ’18L, formerly special assistant 
to the United States Attorney and special 
counsel to the Lockwood Committee, 
announce the formation of a partnership 
which will engage in the general practice 
of the law. The firm name is House 
and Wise, and is located at 120 Broad- 
way, New York. 

"16, ’211.L—Frank Padwe, counsellor at 
law, announces the removal of his 
offices from 291 Broadway to the Wool- 
worth Building, 233 Broadway, New 
York, where he will continue in the gen- 
eral practice of the law. 

"16P&S—G. E. Blue is Assistant Chief 
Surgeon of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany, at 505 Bell Building, Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

"16—Howard W. Palmer, who has 
been city editor of the H’atertown (New 
York) Daily Times for the past two 
years, has resigned to accept appoint- 
ment as assistant secretary of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of New York 
State. In his new position, Mr. Palmer 
will be publicity representative of the 
commission. His appointment takes 
effect on June 2. 

717—-Charles A. Hammarstrom is ill at 
his home, 263 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, 
with a touch of appendicitis. 

’"17—A son and heir, Arthur Francis 
McEvoy, Jr., arrived at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur F. McEvoy, a short 
time ago. The McEvoy family resides 
at 152 Green Street, Hudson, New York. 

"17S—lIn a letter to Charles G. Prof- 
fitt, 717, Walter H. Sammis says: “As 
you will note from the above letterhead, 
I have forsaken the wilds of Michigan 
for the refinement of New England. and 
expect to be located here for some time.” 
The letterhead read “Charles H. Tenney 
and Company, 200 Devonshire Street, 
Boston.” 

"17L—Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Needles, of 
Philadelphia, have announced the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Lola 
Frances, to James Lawson Meltzer. 

Miss Needles is a graduate of Smith 
College, Class of 1921. Before coming 
to Columbia, Meltzer received the degree 
of A.B. from Yale. He is practicing law 
in New York, with offices at 149 Broad- 
way. 

"17L—Mr. and Mrs. S. S. Mallinson of 
Dallas, Texas, recently announced the 
engagement of their daughter, Reba, to 
Ernest G. Wadel. son of Mr. and Mrs. 
B. (Wadel,-of- Tyler, Texas. 

W.adel is President of the Tyler Mat- 
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tress Company, Inc., manufacturers of 
high grade mattresses, in Tyler, Texas. 

717, ’21L—The marriage has been an- 
nounced of Miss Martha Michaels to 
Aaron B. Coleman, on Thursday, April 
17, 1924, in New York City. 

Coleman is now with the firm of Woll- 
man and Wollman, at 20 Broad Street, 
New York. 

17J—The firm of Simon and Schuster, 
Inc., of which Robert L. Simon, ’20, and 
M. Lincoln Schuster are partners, recently 
announced that their first book will be 
published in the fall. The name of the 
book is “Life and Letters of Joseph Pu- 
litzer,” by Don C. Seitz, his close friend 
and business associate. The firm of Si- 
mon and Schuster is located at 37 West 
57th Street, New York. 

"17S—Aaron Friedman is now Superin- 
tendent of the States Metals Company, 
in Mellenville, New York. Mail ad- 
dressed to him c/o States Metals Com- 
pany, Inc., Mellenville, New York, will 
reach him. 

"17, ’19P&S—Dr. and Mrs. Harry Go- 
lembe announce the arrival of Carter 
Harry Golembe on April 21, 1924, at 
Liberty, New York. Before her mar- 
riage; Mrs. Golembe was Miss Elizabeth 
Carter, of Seabright, New Jersey. 

Golembe is engaged in the private 
practice of medicine, his practice being 
limited to diseases of the chest. His 
ne is 21 Chestnut Street, Liberty, 


18—The following brief note from 
Harold W. Thatcher is quite to the 
point: “Happy though not married— 
teaching English at The Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania. Last year 
was at the Adirondack-Florida School.” 

719—Mr. and Mrs. Herbert M. Rogers, 
of 114 West 70th Street, New York, 
wish to announce the birth of a daugh- 
ter, Leslie Ruth Rogers, on March 22, 
1924. Mrs. Rogers was formerly Miss 
Ethel Friedman, ’22Bu. 

19, ’19Bu—An interesting note from 
Lee K. Frankel warrants the space it 
gets in the News: “Have been running 


around South America, Mexico, and the 


West Indies for the past five years, try- 
ing to induce the heathen to use safety 
razors. When in town the shoes are 
parked in a little house in Hewlett, Long 
Island. The missus usually hops along 
with me on our jaunts across the line. 
I’ve met a Columbia man in every bar 
from Rio to Havana. Love to Porter 
Murphy, Bob Watt, and all the Spec- 
Jester-K. C. crew.” Frankel works for 
the American Safety Razor Corporation, 
at 303 Jay Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
19L—The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Miss Evelyn Cohen, 
daughter of Mrs. Bernard Cohen, of 
1311 Avenue K, Brooklyn, New York, 


to Louis S. Schwartz, of New York 
City. i 
Schwartz was formerly associated 


with the law firms of Curtis, Mallet- 
Prevost and Colt, and Max D. Steuer, 
and is a member of the New York 
County Lawyers’ Association. No date 
has been set for the wedding. 


719—A note from Angus S. McCabe 
reads as follows: “My home is now in 
Shore Avenue, Mamaroneck, New York, 
and has been since March 8, and God 
willing will be for some time to come, 
i.e.: we bought the house and all appur- 
tenances thereto. .. . Fred Dunn, 19, is 
a swell dentist. .. . Incidentally, he is 
going to be an M. D. too.” McCabe's 
business address is 110 East 42nd Street, 
New York. 
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719, "20AM—Mr. and Mrs. Edgar De- 
Witt Johnson, of White Plains, New 
York, have announced the engagement 
of their daughter, Mildred Mae, to Ralph 
Clymer Hawkins. Miss Johnson is a 
graduate of Smith College. 

’20—The marriage of Miss Gertrude 
C. Welker, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Franklin Welker of 433 West 147 Street, 
New York, to Edward L. Rohdenburg, 
took place on April 22, at the washing- 
ton Heights Baptist Church. Mr. and 
Mrs. Rohdenburg will make their home 
at 655 West 190th Street, New York 
City. 

’20—The marriage of Miss Dorothy 
Phillis Haber and Morton E. Van 
Raalte, took place on April 9, at the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City. Byron E. 
Van Raalte, ’18, brother of the bride- 
groom, was best man. The couple will 
spend their honeymoon at Pinehurst, 
N. C., and on their return will live at 
the Plaza. 

Morton Van Raalte is Vice-President 
of the Van Raalte Company, at 295 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


’20—Perry Ivins, for several years 
prominent in amateur dramatics at Col- 
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umbia and coach of the 1924 Soph Show 
and Varsity Show, is now playing the 
part of Trueman in “Fashion,” the “up- 
roarious revival of 1845,” now appearing 
at the Greenwich Village Theatre. 
“Trueman” is an old man of seventy, 
“strong as a hickory and every whit as 
sound, a good solid farmer of the type 
so common in Victorian plays where vir- 
tue was obviously contrasted against the 
rascalities of the villain.” Ivins has at- 
tracted much favorable criticism from 
the critics. 


20, °*22S—The engagement has been 
announced of Miss Anna Fraser Field, 
of Brooklyn, New York, to G. Lester 
Jones, also of Brooklyn. 

Jones recently won a handball cham- 
pionship in a tournament held at the 
Central Y. M. C. A. He is doing re- 
search and development work for Elmer 
A. Sperry, Brooklyn’s inventor. 


’20, °23S—Le Roy D. Soff has been 


working since last June in the private 


Laboratory of R. H. McKee, Professor 
of Chemical Engineering at Columbia 
and consulting engincer of note. Despite 
the fact (or because of it) that he has 
no wives or children to report, Soff has 


9D 
Camp Nissequogue Harbor 


Wholesome, Salt Water, Boys’ Camp, near Smithtown, L. I. 


| 
| 
| 


6) HE owner of a large estate—with half-mile still salt 


water frontage—in Smithtown colony of Long Island 


—50 miles from New York— 


has converted his property 


into a wholesome summer camp for boys. All facilities 
are available for outdoor life, with companionship of 
qualified counsellors and necessary instructors for general 


and special study as desired. 


Salt water contact is valuable for growing boys— par- 
ticularly those living inland. Convenience to New York 
is appreciated by parents as well as boys. 

Smithtown location is highly desirable. 

The price is very moderate—$350 for the season. 

Attractive booklets have been mailed to personal 
friends of the owner and will be mailed to readers of 


this magazine. 


If fathers who read this have no boy that would appre- 
ciate this camp, booklets will be mailed to desirable boys 


or their parents on request. 


NORMAN PARKE (Owner and Director) 


39 East 39th Street, New York 


Telephone, 1600 Vanderbilt 


After June 20th, address St. James, L. 1., N. Y.. 
Telephone, 103 Se. James 


Owner is member of Class of 1903 at Princeton—Counsellors chosen from 
leading universities 


kw oa 
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sooviansl instruction. New Gymnasium, 
playground and Swimming Pool on 
Prester Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Phone Saare 4836 
L. D. Ray, ’82, Headmaster 


Riverdale Country School 


FRANK S. HACKETT, Columbia ’'99 
HEADMASTER 


A College Pr t Boarding and Da 
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Beautiful New Fire-Proof Dormitory of 
One Hundred Single Rooms 


For illustrated catalog address the 
Headmaster 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PRESS BOOKSTORE 


Onthe Campus Journalism Building 
2960 Broadway, New York 


“THE STORE WHERE YOU 
TRADED DURING COL- 
iLEGE DAYS” 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


cones TO) 1799 


40 Wall Street, New York 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits 
over $23,500,000.00 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 
RAYMOND E. JONES, First Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 
Georce McNeir 
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Madison Avenue Office: 


MADISON AVE. AT 43rd ST. 


Union Square Office: 
BROADWAY AT 16th ST. 


28 conveniently located offices in the 
Boroughs of Queena and Brooklyn 


. E. ALDRED 


been gaining weight, —at the tremendous 
rate of one ounce per fortnight! 

’?21—E. T. Stelle, who has been with 
the Shanghai Branch of the Internation- 
al Banking Corporation, in Shanghai, 
since 1922, has recently been made cash- 
ier of that branch. In a letter to Nich- 
olas McD. McKnight, ’21, he states that 
he has been rowing for the American 


eight which last spring won the Regatta 
at Henli, beating the English, Scotch 
and Australians for the first time in fifty- 
three years. Edward S. J. Phillips, ’11 
FA, was also a member of the American 
crew. Just recently Stelle has been 
elected one of the two American mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the 
Shanghai Rowing Club. 

’21—Leon Chermak, an importer, and 
in partnership with Adolph Posner, ’21, 
left for Europe recently on a business 
trip. For some time to come his address 
will be c/o American Express Com- 
pany, London, England, or Bulwestrasse 
58, Berlin W57, Germany. 

21, ’23L—Joseph J. Clarick wishes to 
announce that he has been admitted to 
the Bar of the State of New Jersey and 
is Now engaged in the general practice 
of the law, with offices at 113 First 
Street, Elizabeth, New Jersey. His resi- 
dence is at 41 Chilton Street, in the 
same city. 

"21Bu—The marriage of Frederick 
Carl Strodel and Miss Helene Emily 
Hoffman took place on Thursday, April 
10, in New York City. The couple will 
be at home at 716 Oak Street, Hunting- 
ton, Indiana, after the first of June. 

Hoffman is Treasurer of The John 
Strodel Company, Department Store, in 
Huntington. 

’21—- Peter M. Riccio is “all alone” in 
New York, his parents having recently 
purchased a home at Wood River Junc- 
tion, Rhode Island. The following ex- 
tract from his note is interesting: “Last 
semester, while teaching French at Col- 
umbia, I became intimately acquainted 
with one of my students, a certain Miss 
Louise Engelhardt, of West Hoboken, 
New Jersey, and things have developed 
so rapidly that we are engaged to be 
married on June 10, 1924. I feel, there- 
fore, that my education has not been 
neglected.” 

°22—-An attractive little card “announc- 
ing the arrival of Celia McGrayne Ol- 
ney to Mr. and Mrs. Julian F. Olney on 
April 14, 1924. Weight, 7 1b. 11 oz.” 
was received recently at the Alumni 
Office. 


?22L—Announcement has been made 
recently of the engagement of Miss 
Katharine Hoppin Post, a daughter of 
Allison Wright Post, ’90, and Mrs. Post, 
of 14 East Sixtieth Street, New York 
and Bernardsville, New Jersey, to J. 
Culbert Palmer, Jr., son of J. Culbert 
Palmer, ’84L, and Mrs. Palmer. Miss 
Post attended Miss Chapin’s School and 
Barnard College, and is a member of the 
Junior League. Palmer received the de- 
gree of A. B. from Yale in 1918. He 
served overseas during the war. 

’°22—-Mr. and Mrs. Christian John 
Wolfe announce the marriage of their 
daughter Edna Antoinette to Carl Rich- 
ard Mos, on Saturday, the fifth of April. 
nineteen hundred and twenty-four, in 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Mos recently returned from Los An- 
geles, California, where he had been 
studying the fundamentals of good mov- 
ing pictures. His address is 216 Oving- 
ton Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


’"22P&S—Ellis B. Soble is getting 
along nicely in his new job. On Febru- 
ary 1, 1924, he opened an office at 381 
Andrews Street, Rochester, New York, 
for the practice of medicine, and seems 
to like his work. He is married and 
living at 214 Berkeley Street, Rochester, 
New York, in Apartment 2,—which 
comprises “2 rooms, bath and kitchen- 
ette.” 

’23—A note from Burton B. Mazur, 
postmarked “Cincinnati, Ohio,” contains 
the following: “Have been out here since 
September, cleaning up—only figura- 
tively—in the power laundry game.’ 
Mazur’s address is c/o Central Y. M. 
C. A. of Cincinnati. 

’23S—Mr. and Mrs. Thomas A. Smith, 
of Superior, Arizona, announce the birth 
of a son, on January 22. Smith says: 
“We are quite proud of him as he is 
very good and has not made me put in 
a double shift yet.” Smith is with the 
Magna Copper Company, in Superior, 
“getting ‘experience’ (the necessary evil) 
in the form of flotation operation.” 


Necrology Notes 


James M. Pryor, °78 


(Minutes of a regular meeting of the 
Class of ’78, held at the Columbia Univer- 
sity Club, 4 West Forty-third Street, New 
York City, on Friday evening, May 2, 
1924.) 

The following resolutions were presented 
and unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, by the death on Thursday, 
April 10, 1924, of our esteemed colleague 
and classmate, James M. Pryor, the Class 
has been deprived of a most valued friend, 
whose popularity, manliness, high char- 
acter and loyalty have rendered his loss 
severely felt; therefore be it 

Resolved, that his fellow members of 
the Class of ’78 do hereby record this 
expression of their deep and lasting grief 
at the great loss which has been sustained 
by them individually and by all who knew 
him. Therefore be it 

Resolved, that this expression of their 
appreciation for our beloved classmate be 
spread upon the minutes and a copy trans- 
mitted to the family, with the assurance 
of our sincere and heartfelt sympathy in 
their bereavement. 

(Signed) J. ArtHuR BootnH, ’78, 

May 2, 1924. Secretary. 

’*81S—Albert L. Colby. of influenza, 
on May 2, in Torquay, England. 

Colby was a member of the faculty at 
Lehigh University for many years. Dur- 
ing the World War he went abroad for 
the Government in connection with the 
standardization of aircraft steels. He 
was a member of the American Chem- 
ical Society, American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, Society of Chemical 
Industry (London), Iron and Steel In- 
stitute (London), International Associa- 
tion for Testing Materials, and many 
other societies. 

In addition to many articles for tech- 
nical publications, Colby wrote volumes 
on heat treatment of forgings, reinforced 
concrete, alloyed steels and standard 
specifications in steel manufacturing. 
He is survived by his wife and two 
children. 

’°81L—Thorndyke McKennee, on April 
20, 1924, in St. Joseph’s Hospital, Far 
Rockaway, New York, following an op- 
eration for appendicitis. Aged 66 years. 

McKennee was admitted to the bar in 
1881; and_ was) associated as clerk with 
the old firm of Larned and Warren. He 
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was also a clerk for General Horatio C. 
King. In 1907, McKennee was appoint- 
ed Assistant District Attorney of 
Queens, and promoted to first assistant 
in 1908. He was elected Commissioner 
of Jurors October 25, 1912, and intro- 
duced the plan of examining jurors at 
night, and established other practices 
to make jury duty less onerous for the 
average citizen. 
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P. C. Murray, °17 


President 


311 East Hall 
Columbia University 
New York 


Francis Emory Fitca, Inc. 
PRINTERS & PUBLISHERS 


McKennee is survived by a son, Cor- 
ning G. McKennee, a lawyer. 
’84Mines—William Bryce, Jr., on 


April 3, 1924, at his home in Oakland, | 


California. 

He was born on February 28th, 186], 
in New York City. For some years 
past, his home had been at Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia. He was an intellectual and 
witty man, with great powers of obser- 
vation, and a lover of nature, science and 
art. 

He is survived by his widow, who was 
a daughter of Admiral Sampson, and 
his sister. 

’*89P&S—Edward S. Bogert, on April 


5, 1924, at the Naval Hospital in Wash- 
ington. Aged 56 years. 

One year after graduation from Co- 
lumbia, Bogert entered the Navy and 
was sent to service on the Atlantic 
Coast. In 1912 he was in command of 
the Naval Hospital at Yokohama, and 
was Fleet Surgeon of the Pacific Fleet 
at the time that this country entered the 
World War, when he was ordered to 
duty with Admiral Sims, who command- 
ed the Sixth Battle Squadron of the 
Grand Fleet. He was placed in charge 
of a naval hospital in Scotland by Ad- 
miral Sims. -In‘the early part of last 
winter Bogert was detailed to duty with 
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USINESS LIFE INSURANCE 

must be recognized as an 
economic factor in indemnity 
for the loss of capital and 
brains. The death of a man 
closely identified with a busi- 
mess cannot but result in a 
shock to the organization, 
possibly affecting its financial 
credit, its business- getting 
ability,orits efficiency of opera- 
tion, all of which may bring 
about pecuniary loss. 


Hence it is both wise and 
prudent for business concerns 
to have the lives of men whose 
death would ab them 

s way properly protecte 
by life insurance, thus assist- 
ing to tide over temporary 
difficulties and provide for 
continuance. 


A man who has great exec- 
utive ability, or whose knowl- 
edge assists in shaping the 
destiny of a business, is of dis- 
tinct economic value to the 
organization, and the same 
may be said of the Financial 
Man in touch with iness 
conditions, banks, bankers,etc. 


The same is true of the Sales 
Manager, whose ability and 
tact have developed the pro- 
ducing factor. It may be true 
of the Buyer of the concern, 
whose knowledge of market 
conditions leads to closer 
trading and better profits; also 
of the Foreman of the shop, 


whose skill and industry have 
become a permanent and sub- 
stantial part of the business. 


The loss of any one of these 
may throw the organization 
out of gear, resulting in dis- 
arrangement and actual loss. 


All business men recognize 
the need of adequate fire- 
insurance protection for their 
credit—in fact, they could get 
no credit if they did not have 
this insurance—and yet loss 
by fire is infrequent and may 
never occur, but death is cer- 
tain to come sooner or later. 


Here is devel a great 
need for the life-insurance 
policy, and it would seem that 
good businessjudgment would 
prompt the setting aside of 
the life-insurance premium 
among the fixed charges of a 
business concern. 


The life-insurance policy is 
easily adaptable to varying 
conditions—to replace ability 
and brains,to safeguard credit, 
to buy out a retiring partner’s 
interest, to satisfy the estate 
of the deceased member, to 
establish an emergency fund 
to tide over re-organization. 


In contracts of this descrip- 
tion, Security of the indemnity 
will be the first thought of 
the careful business man and 
in this respect this Company 
offers the very 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Sixty-one years in business. Now insuring over One Billion Eight 
Hundred Million dollars in policies on 3,300,000 lives. 
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the Joint Army and Navy Examining 
Board in Washington. | 

He is survived by his widow and sev- 
eral sisters. 


92P&S-—-Gustav G. Fisch of heart dis- 
ease, at his home, 1298 Madison Avenue, 
New York, on April 27, 1924. Aged 
fifty-five years. 

On April 28, 1924, a dinner was to 
be given to Fisch at the Hotel Astor, in 
recognition of his Masonic activities, as 
he had been Deputy Grand Master of 
the Fifth Masonic District of New York 
State. 

After his graduation from City College 
and the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Fisch served his interneship at 
Lenox Hill Hospital, and remained asso- 
ciated with that institution throughout 


ee 


TS his life. He was an officer of the Acad- 
OR the great brotherhood of golfers, emy of Medicine, a former President of 
a new shoe with soft gray Buckskin the Pastaa Medical Society, a mamb 
A : of many medical organizations, a director 
ee ee er dos of the Y. M. H. A., and Past Master of 
z tey- P : 1 panels o E Perfect Ashlar Lodge of Masons. 

skin which hold firm at the heel, the ankle He is survived by his wife, who is 
and the instep. Crude rubber soles, diskd, a sister of Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 92, 

which cushion every step and grip the 01 PhD, and a daughter, Stephanie. 
ground wherever you plant them. ’95P&S—Harry Rodman, on April 29, 


at 340 West 86th Street, New York. 


Aged 51 years. 
O odman was a specialist in diseases 


of the Jone ane of neve ear and 
C) throat, with offices at 6 West 72nd 
i NeNnS Shoes Street, New York. He was Vice Presi- 


General Offises: 121 Duane street dent of the Clinical Society of the Hos- 
York. City 


pital for Joint Diseases, surgeon and 

z New Yor oe enian of the Bronx Eye and 

New York Shops Phil . ar Infirmary and chief clinician of the 

1401 0 ea rlatd Philadelphia Shop Joint Dispensary of the Hospital for 
just belo Times Dg 3 Chestnut street : A 

aud in downtown Man hallin just belo the Joint Diseases. He was a Fellow of the 

Brooklyn and Newarh diii i American College of Surgeons and a 


member of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 


The Pulitzer Prize 


for the best American biography teaching patriotic and un- 
selfish services to the people, illustrated by an eminent example 


By MICHAEL PUPIN, Columbia ’83 


Professor of Electro-Mechanics, Columbia University 


“A good autobiography, when it is good, is about the best thing in all literature. This is a good 
autobiography. More than that, it is a great book, worthy to rank, in style and spirit, among the best 
- that the twentieth century has so far produced.” —The Literary Review, New York Evening Post. 


“If it is true, as someone has said, that the tests of a great book are great thought, great style, 


and a great soul expressing itself through the book, then the autobiography of Michael Pupin is such 
a book.” —The Iron Age. 


Fourth large printing. $4.00 at all bookstores. 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


N the 26th of March, 1827, died 
O Ludwig van Beethoven, of whom 

it has been said that he was the 
greatest of all musicians. A generation 
later was born the Steinway Piano, which 
is acknowledged to be the greatest of all 
pianofortes. What a pity it is that the 
greatest master could not himself have 
played upon the greatest instrument — 
that these two could not have been born 
together! Though the Steinway was de- 
nied Beethoven, it was here in time for 


Liszt and Rubinstein, for Wagner, Berlioz 
and Gounod. And today, a still greater 
Steinway than these great men knew, 
responds to the touch of Paderewksi, 
Rachmaninoff and Hofmann. Such, in 
fact, are the fortunes of time, that teday, 
this Instrument of the Immortals, 
this piano, more perfect than any 
Beethoven ever dreamed of, can be pos- 
sessed and played and cherished not only 
by the few who are the masters of music, 
but by the many who are its lovers. 


Steinway & Sons and their dealers have made it conveniently possible for music lovers to own a Steinway. 
Prices: $875 and up, plus freight at points distant from New York. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th Street, New York 
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ONCERNING THE REC- 
ORDS OF TWO WORTHY 
OFFICERS.— Two alumni 
officers are retiring this spring 
from 


posts which they have 


held for several years, and the 
NEWs would be doing them an 
injustice if mention of 
their achievements were omit- 
ted. These two men are John J. Ryan, ’o9S., Presi- 
dent of the Class of 1909 ever since that class held its 
decennial, and Justice Edward Ridley Finch, ’98L., 
whose presidency of the Law School Alumni Asso- 
ciation has been marked by advances hitherto unre- 
corded in Columbia alumni annals. The readers of 
the News are sufficiently familiar with the general 
activities of these two graduates to allow us to re- 


some 


frain from going into their achievements in detail. 
These records are in entirely different fields and are 
peculiarly noteworthy. 

Ryan, in his undergraduate days, was one of the 
most prominent men in the University. He was a 
skillful and powerful athlete, and his huge frame was 
an imposing and commanding presence on the 
campus. He won for himself the respect and admira- 
tion of classmates and collegemates alike and he was 
generally popular from Van Am down to the lowest 
freshman. When his class came to plan for its de- 
cennial—in 1919—it was faced with a situation which 
was almost insurmountable. There were two divi- 
sions, College and Science, which were the two tradi- 
tional divisions of all undergraduate classes until a 
decade ago. In addition to this condition, picture 
the situation in June, 1919. A large proportion of 
and practically all of the most active men in, the class 
had been away to war, and were returning to pick 
up the loose threads of life where they had been laid 
down during 1916-1918—a pre-decennial period which 
decennial classes had always utilized for preparation. 
The future of a class as an alumni organization gen- 
erally hinges upon its record as a decennial class, and 
in spite of the obvious handicaps, 1909 got busy. The 
Commencement reunions of 1919 were not particu- 
larly notable, but they indicated to 1909 that it hid 
a big job on its hands, and that was enough to start 
the ball rolling. Ryan was chosen president of the 
joint organization of the College and Science divi- 
sions, and in the last five years he and his able lieu- 
tenants have brought the class right to the fore in 
Columbia alumni ranks in practically every line of 
endeavor. A good bit of this is due to Ryan person- 
ally, and it is in no attempt to belittle his efforts that 
we say we believe he had an unusual bunch to deal 
with. The class is a good one all the way through. 

Judge Finch made a record just as notable but in 
an entirely different line. He is a graduate of an- 
other institution, but He ‘attended our professional 
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Law School and there received the training which 
enabled him to continue his life work and make a 
name for himself on the bench. He has long been 
an exponent of the theory that a man can have two 
academic allegiances providing one of them is to a 
professional school, and with his own interpretation 
of the situation, he began to market his ideas as soon 
as he was made President of the Law School Alumni 
Association. He too had a loyal corps of helpers, but 
they needed just the type of inspiration and help he 
was able to give them, and under his leadership they 
took hold of an ordinary professional school alumni 
association and turned it into one of the most active 
and useful alumni organizations in the country. Its 
membership has grown from about 400 to upwards 
of two thousand. Its activities have been such that 
the members of the association and all connected 
With it profit thereby, and the various functions 
which the association has organized have been char- 
acterized by their usefulness in advancing the honor 
of the profession and of the Columbia Law School. 
It would be a notable achievement for the president 
of the alumni association of an undergraduate college 
to accomplish what Judge Finch has, but to make 
such a record with a clientele of men most of whom 
have attended other institutions before they came to 
Columbia damns the fallacy that there can be only 
one type of allegiance in alumni circles. 


KY UCCESSFUL CLASS REUNIONS. 
—Lest several reunion classes cele- 
brating this 1924 Commencement 
feel slighted, we feel that we must 
call attention also to the general 
success of the whole proceedings, 

which were entirely agreeable save 
for one inning of a baseball game. For some un- 
known reason classes whose numerals end in “4” and 
in “g” have always been active in alumni affairs. 
This year the famous class of 1874, now considerably 
depleted as to numbers, celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary. However, a few of the old familiar faces 
were on hand to help make the day a success. Then 
1894 was out in force, a class that made a particularly 
good record at its twentieth reunion ten years ago. 
The Class of 1899 outdid itself this year,and we can 
add nothing to what is mentioned elsewhere in the 
News about this class except to say that the Lion, on 
his pedestal overlooking Baker Field, is an imposing 
sight and one which will keep this class’s memory 
green for years to come. The Class of 1909, too, has 
been mentioned above. 1904 added one more reunion 
to a long list of successful parties. The Decennial 
Class, that famous bunch who always link with their 
graduation the Poughkeepsie victory of 1914, were in 
fine form and proved notable hosts in the evening. 
The entire group of reunionists outdid themselves, 
and other Commencement Day managers will have a 
hard time to equal this year’s performances. 
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| HE NEW TRUSTEE AND 
THE OLD.—The News con- 
gratulates the alumni upon 
their choice of H. Hobart 
Porter, ’86Mines, as Alumni 
Trustee to succeed Walter B. 
James, ’83P&S, whose term is 
just about to expire. Dr. 
James was a member of the Board of Trustees 
at a time when the services of one who is as promi- 
nent and forceful a member of his profession were 
particularly useful, and his loss will be keenly felt. 
We are certain that Porter’s work on the Board wili 
follow notably along the path of his distinguished 
predecessors in the alumni trusteeship. 


ALMA} 
W MATER! 
Dou F 


HE QUESTION OF LUNCH- 
EON SPEAKERS.—We are 
still not sold on the total omis- 
sion of speakers after the Com- 
mencement luncheon, although 
we appreciate the fact that at 
this time the Commencement 
Day Committee is faced with 

the difficulty of not having a hall in which luncheon 

can be served, and the transforming of the gymna- 
sium from an auditorium into a banquet hall in the 
short time allotted for the change 1s not adequate 
enough to guarantee general satisfaction both as to 
comfort and food. In a few years, when a Commons 
in a Students’ Hall will be available for such func- 
tions, it will be possible, if the desire should recur, 
to return to Commencement Day speakers. We hope 
there will never be a reversion to the long programs 
which for a time characterized this part of the Dav's 
festivities (?). But we believe on this one occasion 
there is afforded an opportunity for the President of 
the University to address the assembled graduates on 
the work of the year just closing, and we do not 
think it should be passed over. It is a feature of past 

Commencements which should not be lost sight of in 

the face of changing physical conditions. 


AS SUCCESSFUL YEAR.— 
The Alumni Fund ends an- 
other successful year. It is 
common knowledge that this 
has not been a particularly 
easy period for any one to 
raise money for anything. 
Yet the total contributions 
this year are in excess of last 

and the number of contributors is over 16 per cent. 

greater. That speaks volumes for the energy and 
determination of the men who have interested them- 

selves in this alumni undertaking. There is still a 

big job ahead, but these preliminary years are impor- 

tant ones for building; and the foundation must be 
firm. 
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A Birds-Eye View of Commencement 


= "TAD HOUSANDS of re- 
: A) turning alumni, a 
record - breaking 
number of graduates, 
and a uniformly excel- 
lent program of festivi- 
ties and entertainment 
combined to make the 
One Hundred and Seventieth Commence- 
ment of Columbia University, celebrated 
from June 1 to June 4, one of the most 
successful and enjoyable of the long line. 


Academic Exercises 


Commencement festivities opened of- 
ficially on Sunday, June 1, with the Bac- 
calaureate service in the Chapel, which was 
attended by the candidates for the Bache- 
Jor’s degrees from both Columbia and 
Barnard, by the faculties of the several 
schools, the trustees and other University 
Otncers. The Baccalaureate sermon was 
delivered by the Chaplain, the Reverend 
Raymond C. Knox, ’03, while the lesson 
was read by T. Ludlow Chrystie, ’92, a 
member of the Board of Trustees. Pro- 
fessor Walter Henry Hall was in charge 
of the special musical program. 

On the following day, according to the 
traditional custom, the Seniors of the Col- 
lege held their annual Class Day exer- 
cises in the Grove, at which both President 
Butler and Dean Hawkes made short ad- 
dresses to the graduates. The elections to 
Phi Beta Kappa were announced at this 
time, and the various Senior prizes were 
awarded. The Valedictory was delivered 
hy Morris Watkins, the Prophecy by 
David Cort, the Class History by Alfred 
D. Walling, the Class Poem by Otto v. 
St. Whitelock, and the Class Presentation 
by William J. Johnston, Jr. 

Law Alumni Entertain Judge Finch 

On Monday evening at the Columbia 
University Club, the Alumni Association 
of the Law School held its testimonial din- 
ner to the retiring president, the Honorable 
Edward R. Finch, ’98L. Among the 
speakers were the newly elected President, 
Judge Julius Mayer, ’86L, Attorney-Gen- 
eral Harlan F. Stone, ’98L, the former 
Dean of the Law School, Huger W. 
Jervey, ’13L, the new Dean, and Stephen 
G. Williams, ’81, ’82L, ’83Ph.D., former 
President of the Alumni Federation. 


H. Hobart Porter, ’86Mines, New Trustee 
June 3, the day before Commencement, 
the Alumni Trustee Nominating Conven- 
tion was held in the Trustees’ Room of the 
Low Library, at which time H. Hobart 
Porter, ’°86 Mines, was nominated as Six- 
teenth Alumni Trustee of Columbia Uni- 
versity, to succeed Walter B. James, 
"S3P.&S., whose term expired this year. 
On the same day, in the evening, a large 
crowd of alumni, students, University 
people, and their families and friends were 
the guests of the University at Campus 
Night. The party was held in the Quad- 


rangle with music and dancing, and pro- 
vided an evening of spontaneous good fun 
and informality. A special musical pro- 
gram was also rendered in St. Paul's 
Chapel. 
Awarding of Degrees 

First on the long list of University and 
Alumni events on Commencement Day 
came the graduation exercises in the Gym- 
nasium at which degrees or certificates 
were conferred on 4,171 graduates, in 
addition to the eight honorary degrees. 
The degrees were conferred by President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, ’82, and the re- 
cipients of the honorary degrees were pre- 
sented by Professor Edwin A. Seligman, 
79, the University Orator. The recipients 
of the honorary degrees were Robert 
Bridges, poet and editor, James Truslow 
Adams, historian, Booth Tarkington, au- 
thor, Frederick H. Sill, 94, headmaster of 
the Kent School, Adolph S. Ochs, publish- 
er, Victor Lawson, editor, Melville E. 
Stone, founder of the Associated Press, 
and Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Dedicate John B. Pine Tablet 

Immediately following the Commence- 
ment Exercises, the participants adjourned 
to St. Paul’s Chapel, where the memorial 
tablet to John B. Pine, ’77, ’79L, was 
formally dedicated. Then came the meet- 
ing of the College Alumni Association in 
311 East Hall, and then the alumni began 
to assemble in the Grove for the annual 
Commencement Day luncheon. Following 
the precedent set last year, which was re- 
ceived with the greatest of favor, the lunch- 
eon was served out of doors, and without 
speeches. A further innovation was in- 
troduced this year by serving box lunch- 
eons. Ice cream and coffee were provided 
in addition by the University Commons, 
and through the courtesy of George Rup- 
pert, ’99L, near-beer was on tap at the 
luncheon and throughout the remainder of 
the day. The luncheon was under the di- 
rection of Ralph W. Cary, ’02. 

The March to South Fleld 

The elimination of the speeches made it 
possible for the classes to assemble at their 
headquarters in Hamilton Hall promptly 
at two o'clock to prepare for the Costume 
Parade. Hardly had the costumes been 
donned and the makeups completed than a 
deluge of rain threatened to put an end to 
the day’s festivities, but within a few min- 
utes the shower was over and Arthur H. 
Haaren, ’14, Chairman of the Parade Com- 
mittee began to assemble his forces in the 
Van Am Quadrangle. All the old familiar 


UNTIL NEXT YEAR 


This seus of the NEWS completes 
Volume - The first of the thirty-three 
issues of the next volume will be pub- 


lished the latter part of September. 
Meantime the editors take this oppor- 

tunity to wish each and every alumnus 

a pleasant summer season. Good Luck! 


THE EDITORS. 


costumes were present, and some new ones 
among the younger classes as well. 1894, 
the veterans, sprang a surprise on the on- 
lookers by following their laborious parade 
on canes and crutches into South Field with 
some snappy ball practice. 1909 came as 
the freak show, including the strong man, 
the midget, the wild man, the bearded lady 
and the bareback rider. 1919 as bull fight- 
ers and 1921 as “Brander Matthews” won 
favorable comment. 1914, the Decennial 
Class, had the largest number of men pres- 
ent, all of whom were dressed as ring 
masters. 

Although Columbia played air-tight ball 
in all but the first inning of the annual 
Commencement Day game with Penn, the 
lead acquired by the Quakers in that frame 
was too much of a handicap, and Columbia 
lost its first Commencement Day game 
since Andy Coakley’s advent as coach, 
back in 1913. 

The circus parade to Baker Field formed 
on 116th Street at five o'clock, proceeding 
by bus and private car to the stadium site. 
Immediately upon arrival the various dedi- 
Catory exercises were held. 


Presentations at Baker Field 


While the band played “Roar, Lion, 
Roar,” and the great crowd applauded, the 
Bronze Lion, Anniversary Gift of the 
Class of 1899 was unveiled. The address 
of presentation was made by Arthur H. 
Fowler, 799, and the address of acceptance 
was made by President Butler. Immediate- 
ly following, the Class of 1909 F lag Pole 
was presented, George Brokaw Compton, 
09, making the speech of presentation and 
President Butler receiving the gift on be- 
half of the University. Last came the pre- 
sentation by the Class of 1914 of its 
Decennial Gift, a Students’ Loan Fund of 
One Thousand Dollars. 

The Dinner Committee, under the Chair- 
manship of Jim Robinson, ’04, was on the 
job immediately, so that a few minutes 
later six hundred alumni were sitting by 
classes in the smaller tents surrounding the 
big circus top, clamoring for chowder, 
steak and pie, and getting it too. The 
presence of a real lion, and an ambidanger- 
ous one at that, added to the excitement of 
the celebration. 


Last on the program came the enter- 
tainment, which was in the nature of a 
circus, and under the direction of the 
Decennial Class. Acts were put on by 
1919, 1909, and 1904, in addition to several 
features from the Varsity Show, and a 
number of high grade professional acts. 

The outstanding features of the day were 
the excellence of the entertainment and 
the efficiency and promptness with which 
the schedule of events was carried out. 
The entire program was under the direc- 
tion of the Commencement Day Committee 
with Frederic K. Seward, ’99, Chairman, 
and WAT. Taylor,\21;’23L, Secretary. 
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Character Building 


Address of President Nicholas Murray Butler, '82, '84PhD, delivered at the 1924 Commencement Exercises 


In the literature of ancient Greece trag- 
edy not comedy holds foremost place. It 
was the serious business of life, its graver 
problems, its deeper conflicts, its more hid- 
den meanings, that inspired to effort three 
oi the greatest interpreters of human na- 
ture who ever lived. Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Furipides, belong not to ancient Greece, 
for they were given by ancient Greece to 
all mankind everywhere and forever. In 
their verse we read today in classic form 
the story of the never-ending and the 
many-sided clash between man and the 
events that are not of his making. 


In a very real sense, the building of 
character belongs in the field of tragedy, 


e FREDERICK HERBERT SILL, ’94, '24 HON. 
(Doctor of Letters) 


“Graduated from Columbia College with the 
Class of 1894; priest of the Church, eager and 
high-minded teacher and guide of American youth; 
alike competent and fortunate in the building 
both of character and of intelligence.” 


for it too is the outcome of constant con- 
flict between the individual mind and will 
and all that surrounds it, and that either 
invites or conditions its activity. Charac- 
ter, whether good or bad, strong or weak, 
is something which each human being must 
build for himself. It cannot be had by 
gift, or even by inheritance, though inheri- 
tance is often a powerful factor in its 
building. Nor is character something which 
can be fashioned all at once and pointed to 
as a completed product. 


On the contrary, character building is a 
process; it reaches over the years and 
through them. Time and again even the 
latest years of a long life may crown it 
with some new glory or fasten upon it 
some unhappy attribute. 


Character is not the mechanical resultant 
of blind forces; it is rather the product of 
choice. Were there no freedom of choice 
there would be no such thing as what we 
now call character. Temptation is an es- 
sential part of any scheme of salvation in 
which a human being is called upon so to 


fashion matters that salvation may be his 
desert. 

Just as character cannot be built for us 
by others, so self-discipline cannot be dis- 
placed by the discipline of force. Disci- 
pline is the ladder on which one climbs to 
self-discipline, which when reached makes 
further use of the ladder unnecessary. It 
must not be forgotten that in the building 
of character avoidances and denials are 
quite as important as acceptances and af- 
firmation. What we decline to do reveals 
character quite as much as what we choose 
to do. 


There is just now a disposition, perhaps 
a growing disposition, to shift the respon- 
sibility for character building from the 
individual himself to the community of 
which he forms a part. It is often said 
that community interest should take prece- 
dence of individual interest, and that, there- 
fore, the community should control the 
individual both for its own good and his. 
These, however, are phrases and nothing 
more, 

There is no community apart from 
the individuals who compose it. There is 
no community interest apart from the sum 
total of the individual interests of those 
who are the community's members. There- 
fore, as each one of these individuals 
builds his own character, he aids in build- 
ing community character; but there is no 
possibility of reversing the process. 

Let the community by force deprive the 
individual of his initiative, his ambition, 
the fruit of his labor, or the power to 
shape his own opinion, his own conduct, 
his own faith, and you deprive him thereby 
of the power to build his character and 
to make himself. This is not to enrich 
the community but to impoverish it. This 
is not to make excellence possible, but 
rather to compel mediocrity. The more 
numerous weak always desire to control 
and limit the activities of the less numer- 
ous strong. They can only accomplish this 
by the use of that force.which numbers 
give. To do this, however, is to strike at 
the highest interest of the more numerous 
weak themselves. 


Perhaps the chief business of the com- 


emon people is to produce uncommon people. 


Under a democratic system privilege and 
inherited place will steadily lose their sig- 
nificance, and freedom of opportunity will 
be more widely extended generation by 
generation, Of what use is opportunity if 
no advantage may be taken of it? Of 
what avail is it to be permitted to rise if, 
having risen, one is pulled back by force 
to the very level from which he has but 
just climbed by his own capacity and his 
own effort? 


The world holds nothing more precious 
than the individual human soul with all 
the possibilities that lie before it for ex- 


pression and for accomplishment. It is 
rash indeed, and oddly in contradiction 
with every teaching of human history, to 
propose any scheme of social, economic, 
ethical or political organization which will 
by sheer force set limits to the capacity 
of a human soul for usefulness and for 
growth. 


Liberty is the word which we conven- 
tionally use to signify that atmosphere or 
environment in which the’ human soul is 
Icft free to shape and to make itself. It 
has been admirably and more precisely de- 
fined by President Hadley as the power to 
use one’s intelligence in the direction of 
one’s conduct. Denial of liberty by force 
is tyranny, whether that force he exercised 
by a one-headed tyrant or a many-headed 
tyrant. License means the individual's 
failure to attain self-discipline, to deserve 
liberty, and to enjoy its fruits. Between 
tyranny on the one hand and license on 
the other, lies the field of character build- 
ing to the end that one may both deserve 
and enjoy liberty. 

The university is the natural home of 
liberty. Without it there could be no real 
scholarship, no wresting of secrets from 
the constitution of nature and of man, no 
joyous and happy expressions of human 
appreciation and human aspiration in let- 
ters and the fine arts. The university has 
no higher lesson to teach than the signiti- 
cance of liberty, the importance of liberty, 
the worthy use of liberty to the end that 
character may be built constantly stronger 


and firmer. In so far as that lesson 


is learned, the university is justined of 
justified 


its children and has itself to 


them. 
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(Doctor of Letters) 


“Graduated at Princeton with the Class of 187°: 
essayist, poet and critic; maintaining the highest 
literary standards as editor of Scribner's Maga- 
zine; everywhere and always setting the example 
of fine ideals in the field of letters; member of the 
National. Institute of Arts and Letters.” 
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The Commencement Oration 


(Delivered by Edwin R. A. Seligman, ’79, '84L, '85PhD, McVickar Professor of Political Economy, 
In Presenting the Candidates for Honorary Degrees) 


HE great virtues 
of aristocracy, 
according to 
Carlyle, are ease, 
serenity, polite- 
ness; while ac- 
cording to Mat- 
thew Arnold its 
innate forces are 
im penetrability , 
high spirit, and power of haughty resist- 
ance. Should we not prefer the different, 
although a more obvious, threefold cri- 
terion? In the aristocratic scheme we note 
as the first differentiation—the separation of 
classes, the setting off of the more dis- 
tinguished members of the group, irrespec- 
tive perhaps of the manner in which they 
have attained their exalted position. What 
is often overlooked, however, is that de- 
fensible differentiation implies obligation. 
There is a profound truth in the old adage, 
noblesse oblige. It was the failure to rec- 
ognize the political implications of this 
which brought the ancient régime to its 
downfall. 

It is the growing readiness of our cap- 
tains of industry to acknowledge the eco- 
nomic aspects of obligation which gives us 
the hope for and the belief in a future of 
modern capitalism—a capitalism penetrated 
through and through by ideas and ideals 
which are now only inchoate; it is the 
willingness to accept the ethical aspects and 
obligation, which explains the progress 
that modern society, with its actual grada- 
tion of classes, has made in mutual under- 
standing and social helpfulness. 

And the third element in the aristocratic 
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BOOTH TARKINGTON, ’24 Hon. 
(Doctor of Letters) 
“Trained at Princeton University; frequent and 


original contributor to fiction and the drama; 
touching American life at many significant points, 
and always interpreting it with charm and good 


purpose; member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, a true gentleman from Indiana,” 


scheme is veneration. If the aristocratic 
scheme endeavors to hold fast to funda- 
mentals, it is, ideally at least, because it 
has learned to cherish, to foster, in short 
to venerate those who help to perpetuate its 
best traditions by the excellence of their 
achievements. 

On the other hand, democracy has also 
contributed a threefold jewel to the dia- 
dem of human association. The most re- 
splendent gem is liberation. In contrast to 
the virtues of previous political and social 
schemes there was one glaring defect, one 
paramount shortcoming. 

If the story of human progress can be 
written in terms of liberty, the democratic 
venture can well lay claim to finality, at 
least in this respect. For it has freed the 
individual from the trammels of oppres- 
sion, it has snapped the chains of rigid 
convention, it has shaken off the bonds of 
outworn codes and has thrown wide open 
the door of opportunity. In so doing, 
democracy achieves its second aim, for this 
opportunity is afforded not only to each, 
but equally to all. 


Fateful is the error of those who regard 
this equalitarian trait of democracy as im- 
plying the reduction of all to a common 
level; whereas the true democratic ideal is 
to raise all to the plane of the best. Democ- 
racy attains its goal by pulling up, not by 
pulling down. But this participation by all 
in the opportunities of the best can in the 
third place be achieved only through tolera- 
tion. 

The besetting danger of democracy is 
the intolerance of the crowd and the thrall- 
dom of an unenlightened public opinion, 
whereas ideal democracy learns to honor 
the expert and the leader who refuses to 
pander to popular prejudice and who 
stresses the need of tolerating opinions 
which however heretical or distasteful, 
may some time win their way to general 
acceptance. 

The University unites these aims and 
these democratic elements. It typifies dif- 
ferentiation in the contrast between pupil 
and teacher; it represents obligation in 
recalling both to the highest ideals of 
academic life; it stands for veneratiom of 
what is best in culture and scholarship. 
On the other hand, the University is demo- 
cratic in that it liberates the human mind 
from superstition, brings to even the hum- 
blest the message of equal participation in 
the opportunities of education, and empha- 
sizes the toleration of trial and error in its 
search for truth. The function of the 
University is to discipline, to energize, to 
ennoble. 

As we gaze out from the repose and 
seclusion of our academic shades to the 
busy marts of commerce about us, we 


realize that there is a wider communion. _ 


between us, and that the same lesson of 
leadership and achievement is taught in 
both domains. For the qualities that bring 
success in each field are essentially iden- 
tical, 

He who succeeds in or out of the Uni- 
versity must first of all possess imagina- 
tion—the imagination of the business man 
with which he visualizes new combinations, 
the imagination of the poet in which to 
clothe his new creations, the imagination 
of the scholar with the aid of which to 
fashion the warp and woof of his new 
concepts. But imagination is sterile with- 
out enthusiasm—the courage to throw one’s 
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VICTOR FREMONT LAWSON, ’24 Hon. 
(Doctor of Laws) 


“Editor and publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News; building through the years on the founda- 
tions laid at Phillips Academy, Andover; steadily 
Rigged in power and authority in journalism and 
in public affairs; long exercising profound and 
always healthy influence on the public opinion of 
the Middle West.” 


self into the fray, the pertinacity, the 
dogged determination to pursue to the end 
the finely formed resolution and the over- 
mastering ideal. 


It is because certain leaders in the 
world’s work are characterized by these 
attributes; and it is because the University 
recognizes in them the same traits of 
imagination and enthusiasm by which it is 
itself distinguished; it is because of the 
realization of this common bond that the 
University seeks annually to confer upon a 
small group of those who have achieved 
success the meed of its appreciation. 


The gentlemen whom today we are privi- 
leged to honor have won their eminence in 
widely differing fields—in science, in let- 
ters, in education, in journalism, in states- 
manship, and public service. Common to 
them all are devotion to duty and loyalty 
to the conspicuous,ends of social effort 
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The Second Mile 


Baccalaureate Sermon Delivered in St. Paul’s Chapel, June 1, 1924, by Raymond C. Knox, '03, Chaplain of the University 


St. Matthew 5:41: “Whosoever shall com- 
pel thee to go with him one mile, 
go with him two.” 


"saa SA Another marching 
company has reached 
a place of such sig- 
nificance that here- 
after it shall ever be 
marked by one of 
life’s enduring mile- 
stones, In the onward- 
moving course of 
events, you who are 
gathered here have 
come to a border line. 
You have arrived, as 
it has been called, at the line which sepa- 
rates the university visible from the uni- 
versity invisible. From the day when you 
entered Columbia you have been making 
progress, month by month and year by 
year, within the area of the university 
vistble. You have lived and done your 
work always in sight of her walls. These 
stately buildings by which we are sur- 
rounded have become to you familiar 
scenes. They are filled, no doubt, with 
many treasured associations. In pressing 
forward you have had the companionship 
of class-mates and friends, and the aid of 
those to whom your welfare was a willing 
and a deep concern. 

Now, you are to cross the border into 
the land that lies beyond. In this new 
territory, however extensive, you will bear 
none the less the University’s name, but 
there you will realize that in the truest 
sense her domain is invisible. The bond 
that binds you to her will be the tie of 
things unseen. You will share in her life 
mainly by the ideals for which you strive. 
The comradeship which you have known 
here will be maintained, perhaps, only oc- 
casionally by personal meeting; it will con- 
tinue and thrive, sustained by memory and 
the sense of possessing a common pur- 
pose. Beyond the line which divides the 
university visible from the university in- 
visible the region is for each one of you 
unexplored. No one can predict with cer- 
tainty what will there be found. You go 
equipped with a compass and the ability to 
sight by the pole-star. For your future 
progress, for the distance you advance and 
the conquests you make, everything will de- 
pend upon your spirit, upon the courage, 
the convictions and the principles which 
you are now resolved shall guide your life 
and control your conduct in the new coun- 
try that is before you. 

The highest, dominating conviction or 
principle for the guidance of life we find 
expressed in the words of Christ: “Who- 
soever shall compel you to go one mile, go 
with him two.” As a figure of speech it 
is taken from the practice of the Roman 
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soldier to demand that the citizen of a sub- 
ject nation do the menial work of carry- 
ing a burden. To be made to carry a pack 
at the point of a spear was a task resented 
by the ordinary man. It seemed to him a 
submission to tyranny. But in referring to 
it Jesus did not cite it with any such mean- 
ing. With a skill and an insight which we 
see exhibited in the paradox of so many of 
His sayings, He took this practice which 
all knew and used it to illustrate a truth 
of a quite different nature. By pointing to 
the man who faced the necessity of doing a 
difficult task, He set forth a whole philoso- 
phy of life, a principle of living, to enable 
us rightly to meet and successfully to 
achieve every duty. By this striking figure, 
He declared that the true spirit to show 
in life is not that of an unwilling, reluctant 
fulfillment of duties that one cannot escape, 
but at all times and in all situations eagerly 
and ardently to do the utmost. In this 
counsel there is no suggestion of what is 
sometimes called “passive resistance.” Far 
from it. That was not Jesus’ teaching. 
Rather, it is the counsel of positive per- 
formance. A man is master of his life, 
how? Not when he accepts the slave-rule 
of doing only what some one over him or 
the pressure of circumstances compels him 
to do, but when of his own volition he 
gladly gives his strength to render the 
highest service of which he is capable. 
By this spirit, life is completely trans- 
formed. It changes drudgery into delight. 
It rejoices in effort. It ever marches in 
advance of duty. It gives a man the price- 
less quality of individual initiative. It 
causes him not to shirk, but to volunteer 
for the hard task. It is the secret of man’s 
highest attainments. Only on that stretch 
of the road of life which Christ spoke of 
as the second mile is the way of freedom 
and of progress. 


As you cross the line, facing an unknown 
land, go, therefore, in the spirit of the sec- 
ond mile. For how boundless are the pos- 
sibilities of your life as you look upon your 
work not as a burden imposed but as an 
unlimited privilege; not as something 
which you are driven to do by a soldier 
of coercion standing over you, but as a 
welcome opportunity to make the fullest 
use of your talents and training. 


You will scarcely have taken the first 
step across the line when you will be con- 
fronted with the stern duty of earning a 
livelihood. It speaks to us all with the 
voice of authority. It makes an inexor- 
able demand which none can escape. And 
often you will be tempted to feel that this 
necessity is a harsh limitation of life. It 
is frequently called a “ceaseless grind.” 
One engages in his chosen career and 
quickly is caught in a restricting routine. 
He is busy early and late with what ap- 


pear to be only minor occupations. That 
is a wise comment in Alice in Wonderland, 
“It takes a lot of running to stand still.” 
In every profession there are the severe 
exactions by which one’s labor is measured, 
and the endless competition to be met to 
maintain one’s place. 


But these aspects, so familiar to us, are 
only the incidents of the first mile. They 
are the very things which Christ meant can 
be overcome as a man has the spirit to go 
the second. Be willing to do more than 
you are compelled to do and what seemed 
a hindrance will become a highway. For 
with this spirit you will bring to bear upon 
every activity, however trivial, your crea- 
tive power. You will then discern that 
“each way of life has its small uses and its 
large significance.” Your work for the 
moment may not be to do great things, but 
to show how small things can be done 
greatly. You will not be content merely to 
measure your achievements by what others 
have done; you will ever strive to lift up 
the standard. In whatever you do there 
will be infused a new quality, the quality 
of excellence; and you will demonstrate 
that you are the kind of a person who can 
not only execute but also originate. 


Professor William James in a well- 
known essay on the subject, “Of what use 
is a college training?” has given an an- 
swer of which we cannot too often be re- 
minded. “The best claim,” he says, “that 
a college education can possibly make on 
your respect, the best thing it can aspire 
to accomplish for you, is this—it should 
help you to know a good man when you 
see him.” And by this he asserts that it 
gives you the ability to detect the difference 
in persons according to the way in which 
any one, man or woman, does his or her 
work. It gives you “the feeling for a 
good job anywhere, the admiration for the 
really admirable, a disesteem for what is 
cheap and trashy and impermanent.” It 
equips you with “a sense for ideal values.” 

In other words, the difference is between 
those who under constraint go only as far 
as the first mile, and those who on their 
own initiative go the second. For all su- 
perior work, work that is admirable, work 
that is permanent, work that has in it an 
artistic quality and so is a joy forever, 
is the product never of compulsion but 
always of the free, creative spirit. 


To go the second mile leads into that 
vast realm which is the region of discovery. 
Its spirit will make of you a discoverer, 
an explorer, a pioneer. About us is a 
world, a universe, of which we have as 
yet learned very little. All nature is a 
challenge to us to penetrate deeper into a 
knowledge of her mysteries. Surrounding 
us are the fertile fields of man’s unused 
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ent of new and better human relationships. 
“Those who love their own chimney-cor- 
ner,” wrote John Robinson, the first min- 
ister in New England on the voyage across 
the Atlantic, “and dare not fare beyond 
their own towne’s end, shall never have 
the honor to see the wonderful works of 
God.” Resolve, therefore, to go beyond 
and be your occupation what it may, this 
realm of discovery will be always open. 


Along this road you will also find your 
opportunities for service. Service to your 
fellowmen is always best rendered in and 
through the ways you do your daily work. 
If it is neglected there, nothing else can 
ever compensate. It consists in so doing 
your work that you make of it more than 
a means of earning your livelihood or of 
amassing wealth; it is so to perform it that 
therein you make your contribution to hu- 
man welfare. If then you are called to go 
up higher, to a position of public trust, 
you will fulfil its obligation for the same 
end, remembering that “of him to whom 
much has been given, much shall be re- 
quired.” 


In the history of Columbia there have 
been many famed as discoverers and ser- 
vants of the public good, from Clinton to 
Howe, from Hamilton to Stone. These 
all have been men who have gone the sec- 
ond mile. With this heritage and in spirit, 
you also go forth. 


And then, it is this principle, taught us 
by Christ, which will give to the educa- 
tion you have here received its lasting 
value. There once was a time when educa- 
tion was regarded as what one learned in 
the few years spent in school and college. 
It was, therefore, to be got through with 
as quickly or as early as possible and then 
left behind. It came to an end when one 
obtained his degree. After college it was 
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MELVILLE ELIJAH STONE, '24 Hon. 
(Doctor of Laws) 


“Early trained in journalism and severely 
schooled in its every phase; life long student of 
public affairs and counselor of molders and guides 
of public opinion on three continents; for many 
years the directing force of the greatest and fairest 
news service in the world; whose name will always 
be remembered with that of the Associated Press.” 


ADOLPH SIMON OCHS, ’24 Hon. 
(Doctor of Laws) 


“The master-mind of the outstanding triumph of 
modern journalism in any land; building on the 
fiam foundation of sound principle and large vision 


a great organ of public education and public 


opinion which now has no equal in influence, which’ 


sets the standard of excellence for newspaper ser- 
vice and the fair and adequate treatment of the 
world’s news, and which faithfully represents the 
United States to the world and the world to the 
United States.” 


represented by a diploma hung on the wall 
to be viewed in retrospect and “pointed 
to with pride.” His education finished— 
how often have we heard it—he was then 
ready to engage in what was thought of as 
“real life.” 


But this, as we now clearly understand, 
is a false view. It is to look upon educa- 
tion as having reached its farthest 
boundary at the end of the first mile. And 
here again we discover that the true con- 
tent of education consists in the willing- 
ness, the determination to go the second. 
It is not intended only for a part of life, 
but for the whole of life. Rightly re- 
garded, it is not even a preparation for 
life, but a hfe-process which is never 
ended. And the greatest moment that can 
have come to any and every one of you 
here was that moment when you realized 
that your education was not to cease upon 
the day of graduation, but to go on as 
long as life should last. So that with the 
coming of this day to which you once 
looked forward you say now, “not as 
though I had already attained, either were 
already perfect, but I follow after, if I 
may apprehend that for which also I am 
apprehended.” 

“Never to allow your mental and spir- 
itual nature to stagnate,” that was Christ's 
purpose in bidding His followers to go 
the second mile. Everywhere along this 
thoroughfare, stretching far into the fu- 
ture, are the rare scenes of truth and 
beauty, the rich deposits in the earth be- 
neath, and the wide promise of the sky 
above, all waiting to be appropriated and 
enjoyed by those whose minds and spirits 
are ever growing; by those whose educa- 
tion does not cease with a few short years 
but embraces a life-time. 


Today you have the intention and desire 
to go upon this royal road, but the danger 
is that with the passing years your foot- 
step may falter. One’s spiritual energy 
may so flag that ere long he is unable to 
keep up the march. Whenever he stops, 
whether he be five years out of college or 
twenty and five, his youth is passed. He 
has ceased to grow. 


Many explanations may be offered as 
to why a man halts. There is always the 
scarcity of time in which to cultivate the 
life of spirit. The din of the practical 
sounds distractingly in his ears. There 
are the allurements of things which tempt 
with their larger, immediate material re- 
wards. Immersed in getting and spend- 
ing, too soon his ‘‘Nature is subdued to 
what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” 
But however explained, the fact is the 
same; the grip of mental and spiritual 
stagnation has fastened upon him. 


The only way in which to overcome 
these arresting forces is to see to it that 
the life of the spirit is perpetually re- 
newed. Continuously to advance on this 
road of the second mile requires that you 
keep your mind and spirit ever active, 
ever youthful, ever growing, by fresh and 
invigorating contacts with the sources of 
power. We think of those great words 
of St. Paul, “Be not conformed to this 
world, but be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind.” 


To this end, remember always your rela- 
tion to the University of which you are a 
part. You are passing now beyond her 
gates, but let this place ever be to you a 
centre, a centre of power, from which your 
mental and spiritual nature is unfailingly 
restored and vitalized. Ever keep in fel- 
lowship with her life even as she will seek 
to keep in fellowship with yours. Here, 
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JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS, ’24 Hon. 
(Doctor of Letters) 


“Who with sound scholarship, fine sense of value 
and marked charm of style, has reconstructed and 
reinterpreted the story of New England for the 
first century and a half of its existence, and has 
thereby held a new mirror to the face of the pres- 
ent-day America; member of the National Institute 
of) Arts_and Letters.” 
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scholars will be working to increase know- 
ledge, to discover new laws and to make 
them available for progress in every field. 
Here, men and women will carry on the 
endeavor better to comprehend the true 
principles of social and political organiza- 
tion that the evils from which we now 
suffer may be done away. Here will come 
generation after generation of younger 
lives, with fresh hopes, new energies, and 
wider visions. Think, then, of this Uni- 
versity, as a God-given spring, a fountain- 
head of inspiration, by which, as the con- 
tacts are kept free and flowing, you shall 
go on from strength to strength. And the 
reciprocal relation will be no less stimulat- 
ing. All that you are able to accomplish 
will be so much contributed to the life that 
is here and to those who come after you. 
Together, as one great company, we shall 
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“Graduated at the University of Pittsburgh with 
the Class of 1873; intimately and most influentially 
associated with the sound and constructive indus- 
trial and financial development of that great capital 
of industry and its neighborhood; laying aside the 
personal care of large interests to give faithful 
and highly skilled service to the American people; 
as Secretary of the Treasury, forty-ninth in that 
long succession which begins with the name of 
Alexander Hamilton, Columbia's greatest gift to 
the nation; thorough in grasp of the fundamental 
principles of economics and public finance; pa- 
tient and clear in their exposition; untiring and 
courageous in their defence; highest type of gen- 


erous and devoted public servant.’ 


move onward, sustained by Him who is the 
supreme source of all spiritual power and 
in whose light we shall see light! 


And by your readiness to go the second 
mile you will enter into a kind of living 
which in its motive Christ identifed with 
the divine. Indeed, in these words of di- 
rection we have the very essence of His 
teaching. For God Himself, as Christ re- 
vealed Him, is the Spirit of generous out- 
giving. He is the Father whose desire for 
men is to do more than the imperfect things 
for which they ask and to bestow upon 
them the fullness of His bounty. And by 
sharing and exhibiting the same purpose 
we make our action correspond with His. 
We became God-like and the Sons of the 
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Most High. “If ye do good only to those 
who do good to you, what do ye more than 
others?” But “Whomsoever shall compel 
you to go one mile, go with him two,” and 
“Ye shall be perfect”—perfect, that is, by 
the same standard, united by the one spirit 
—“even as your Father in heaven is per- 
fect.” 


Students of Columbia, members of the 
graduating classes: As you come today to 
the border-line which divides the university 
visible from the university invisible, your 
presence gives proof that you have this 
spirit of the second mile. For in the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of those things 
which have belonged to your life here you 
have seen in them not an imposed task but 
a high privilege. With this view of life 
and dominated by this conviction, all that 
lies ahead will be simply a continuation of 
the march you have already begun. May 
it lead you into a fair land; a land in 
which you will do your appointed work with 
satisfaction and happiness because you 
are ever enlarging its service and exalting 
in honor. May your education extend 
through life; your minds renewed and 
quickened from the sources of power, you 
will press farther and farther into the 
truth that sets men free. And as you ad- 
vance on the road, may you do so in the 
conscious companionship of Him who trod 
it before you, with a sense of sharing in 
the highest life of which man can con- 
ceive, even with Him who is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life, and who came “not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister.” 


President Butler Entertains Honorary 
Degree Candidates 


On the evening before Commencement, 
at the President’s House, 60 Morningside 
Drive, President Butler gave his annual 
Commencement dinner in honor of the 
recipients of honorary degrees. 


There were present: Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, Secretary of the Treasury; Booth 
Tarkington, Robert Bridges, James Trus- 
low Adams, Adolph S. Ochs, Victor F. 
Lawson of Chicago, Melville E. Stone, and 
the Rev. Frederick H. Sill, '94, Master of 
Kent School, Connecticut, the honorary 
degree candidates, and also General Wil- 
liam Barclay Parsons, '79, ’82Mines, Bishop 
William T. Manning, ’05Hon., Marcellus 
Hartley Dodge, ’03, Walter B. James, ’83 
P&S, ’03Hon., Ambrose D. Henry, ’84, 
Colonel William J. Donovan, ’05, O8L, 
Frederick Coykendall, 95, ’"97AM, ’97S, 
Rev. Dr. Caleb R. Stetson, ’22Hon., Rector 
of Trinity Parish, Frederick P. Keppel, 
98, Gano Dunn, ’91 Mines, ’14Hon., Bayard 
Swope, H. H. Kohlsaat, George Barr 
Baker, Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, John H. 
Prentice, 97, "98AM, J. Stewart Barney, 
OOF A, Darwin P. Kingsley, Frederick A. 
Goetze, '95Mines, and Professors F. J. E. 
Woodbridge, Brander Matthews, ’71, ’73L, 
’04Hon., Edwin R. A. Seligman, '79, ’84 
AM, ’8L, ’85PhD, ’04Hon. 


June, 1924 


4,179 Degrees Conferred 


Columbia College 
Bachelor of Arts 


School of Law 
Bachelor of Laws 
Master of Laws 


Schools of Mines, Engineering and 


Chemistry 
Enginer of Mines 
Metallurgical Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Electrical Engineer 
Mechanical Engineer 
Chemical Engineer 
Master of Science 


School of Architecture 
Bachelor of Architecture 
Master of Science 


School of Medicine 
Doctor of Medicine 


College of Pharmacy 


Pharmaceutical Chemist ........... 11 


School of Dentistry 
Bachelor of Science 


Doctor of Dental Surgery........ . 165 


School of Business 


Bachelor of Science 
Master of Science 


Certificate in Secretarial Studies.... 


School of Journalism 
Bachelor of Literature 
Master of Science 
Certificate of Proficiency 


Graduate Faculties 


Master of Arts 
Doctor of Philosophy 


University Council 
Bachelor of Science 


Barnard College 
Bachelor of Arts 


Teachers’ College 
Bachelor of Science 
Master of Arts 
Master of Science 
Master’s Diploma in Education 


Bachelor’s Diploma in Education... 


University Extension 
Certificate in Business 
Certificate in Optometry 


Certificate in Secretarial Studies... 


Honorary Degrees 
Doctor of Letters 
Doctor of Laws 
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H. Hobart Porter, ’86 Mines, Succeeds Walter B. James, ’°83 P & S, as 


N Tuesday afternoon, 
June 3, the sixteenth 
committee for the pur- 
pose of nominating an 
Alumni Trustee met in con- 
vention in the Trustees’ 
Room of the Library at 
Columbia University to se- 
lect a successor to Walter B. James, 
’"83P.&S., whose term is to expire on June 
30, 1924. After a session of interesting dis- 
cussion, H. Hobart Porter, ’86 Mines, was 
unanimously nominated Sixteenth Alumni 
Trustee. 


Nicholas Murray Butler, ’82, President 
of the University, in calling the meeting to 
order, described the high quality of the 
character and service of the Trustees of 
Columbia from the beginning of its his- 
tory. Through the efforts of these high- 
minded and active men, the University has 
grown into a large family of several thou- 
sands, with each member unselfish and 
anxious to contribute to the welfare of the 
institution. Most outstanding of all the 
desirable characteristics of Columbia Trus- 
tees has been the uniform spirit of devo- 
tion with which each has entered upon his 
very serious obligations. From the thou- 
sands who have graduated from Columbia 
University, President Butler emphasized 
the importance and grave responsibility of 
picking the man for the Board of Trus- 
tees who could and would carry on the 
work so that the next generation will find 
it well done. 


Upon nomination, George R. Beach, 
95, ’97L, President of the Alumni 
Federation, was duly elected Chair- 
man of the meeting and William T. 
Taylor, ’21, ’231., Executive Secretary of 


the Federation, was elected Secretary. 
Twenty-seven delegates casting 5,154 

representative votes on behalf of the de- 

gree-holding members of the Federation 


Photo by T. W. Kilmer 
WALTER B. JAMES, ’83P&S 


Alumni Trustee 


in their respective constituencies, attended 
the Convention. The Association of the 
Alumni of the Columbia Law School cast 
the largest vote, with a total of 1,710. It 
is interesting to note also that the Law 
Association has come to first place in num- 
bers and is also the largest Association 
ever represented in a Trustee Nominating 
Convention at Columbia. Second in point 
of strength was the Association of the 
Alumni of Columbia College, with 1,365 
votes. Mimes, Engineering and Chemistry, 
with 872 votes, ranked third numerically. 
All of the Associations forming the Alumni 
Federation were represented in the Con- 
vention, as well as a large number of the 
Local Clubs, including New Jersey, Phila- 
delphia, Yonkers, Northern New York, 
and Pittsburgh. General Members of the 
Federation who are not affliated with any 
of the constituent School Associations had 
a voice in the Convention through their 
duly accredited delegates. 


The complete voting strength of the 
Convention with the names of the respec- 
tive delegates, was divided as follows: 


La 1710 


George Brokaw Compton, ’09, ’13L 
Howard Osterhout, 710, 12L 
College 4 fas 6.55 obec nee rina 1365 
William A. Mcikleham, ’86 

James R. Knapp, ’00, ’03L 
Frederic H. Sill, ’94 
Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry 0054.25 ase ecacesss 
Ira H. Woolson, ’85 Mines 
Milton L. Cornell, ’05S 
Howard Van Sinderen, ’81 Mines 
New Jersey ..........cc ccc cee ees 
George R. Beach, ’95, ’97L 
Dallas W. Haines, ’13 


oee ere ee ee eee ese wre ere we eee wre eee 


872 


eoeeevreerrvr eee ee ee se se wm we wm we Hew 


Richard T. Bang, ’79P&S 
Walter Mendelson, '79P&S 
William Van V. Hayes, ’93P&S 
Graduate Schools................ 109 
Ernest Hesse, ’ 
Edmund S. Joy, ’88L, ’92Ph.D 
Unaffiliated General Members.... 79 
John K. Fitch, ’02 
Edgar J. Moeller, ’95FA 
Architects csc wane ena c wives 64 
H. S. Kissam, ’86FA 
Richard K. Mosley, ’89FA 
Philadelphia 
Lemuel Whitaker, ’81, "94AM 
Yonkers 
Algernon S. Schafer, ’00 
Robert H. Goodwillie, ’00S 
Business 
John K. Fitch, ’02 
Northern New York............. 30 
Roelif H. Brooks, ’00 
Pittsburgh 
George R. Beach, ’95, 


When, with the adoption of the rules of 
order for the Committee, the organization 
of the Convention had been completed, 
each delegate was given an opportunity to 
nominate an alumnus to succeed the re- 
tiring Alumni Trustee. 


The Honorable Edward R. Finch, ’98L, 
H. Hobart Porter, ’86Mines, and George 
A. Soper, "98AM, ’99PhD, were proposed 
in the order named, and it was not until 
the third ballot that the names of Judge 
Finch and Dr. Soper were withdrawn by 
their proposers and Porter was unani- 
mously selected by the Convention. 


The new Alumni Trustee has achieved 
fame in the engineering profession, and is 
well-known both in and out of Columbia 
circles. His recent election to the presi- 
dency of the Brooklyn City Railroad is 
but an addition to a long history of note- 
worthy service. Since 1894, Porter has 
been a member of the firm of Sanderson 
and Porter, at 50 Church Street, New 
York. In addition, he has served as Presi- 
dent of the American Water Works and 
Electric Company, American Oil Engi- 
neering Company, Vice-President of the 
Brooklyn City Railroad Company, Queens- 
boro Gas and Electric Company, a direc- 
tor of the West Pennsylvania Traction 
and Water Company, the Plattsburgh 
Traction Company, the National Surety 
Company, the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company, a member of the Board of 
Division of Engineering and of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Research 
Council, a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Engineering Foundation, of 
the Engineering Society, C. E., the In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, and the American Society of Mining 
Engineers. 


Porter’s clubs include the Century, Uni- 
versity, Columbia University, City, Midday, 
Union, Rockaway Hunting, Hamilton, and 
the Brooklyn Clubs. In April, 1922, he 
was elected President of the University 
Club of New York City. 


H. HOBART PORTER, 


’86 Mines 
The ‘Sixteenth Alumni Trustee 
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mmy Prizes and Special Distinctions Awarded at 1924 Commencement 


CCORDING to cus- 
tom there were awarded 
at Commencement, in 
addition to the diplomas 
and degrees and certifi- 
cates, many prizes and 
other distinctions, in 
recognition of high 
P N and other outstanding achieve- 
ments. Besides the Pulitzer Prizes (an- 
nouncement of which appears on another 
page), the list of general prizes included 
the following: 

The Butler Medal: “A medal in silver 
or bronze awarded annually to the grad- 
uate of Columbia University in any of its 
parts who has during the year preceding 
shown the most competence in philosophy 
or in educational theory, practice, 
ministration.” Awarded in silver, in rec- 
ognition of noteworthy contributions to 
school administration through the applica- 
tion of scientific methods to the survey of 
public school systems, particularly in the 
objective study of school buildings, and 
the development of school building pro- 
grams, to Shepherd Ivory Franz, ’94, ’99 
PhD, Director of Laboratories, St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C., and 
Professor of Psychology in George Wash- 
ington University. 

The Class of 1892 Residence Halls 
Scholarships: The Class of 1892 has en- 
dowed a room in Hartley Hall and a room 
in Furnald Hall which are awarded each 
year respectively to that senior in Colum- 
bia College and that last year student 
in the Schools of Mines, Engineering, 
Chemistry, and Architecture, considered 
jointly by the Faculties and classes con- 
cerned, to have shown the best college 
spirit. The awards for the coming year 
were made to John F. Van Brocklin, 25, 
Wilson, N. Y., and Wilfred F. Skeats, 
25S, Orange, N. J. 


DIXON B. GRISWOLD, '24 


Who won the Alumni Prize, given annually 
by the Alumni Association of the College ‘“‘to 
the most faithful and deserving student of the 


graduating class.” Griswold was elected a 
permanent vice-president of the Class of 1924 
at the class elections. 


or ad=- 


The Einstein Prise: Prize of $200, es- 
tablished by Sir Charles and Lady Wal- 
ston in memory of Mr. and Mrs. D. L. 
Einstein, and awarded annually to the 
student who, having been regularly en- 
rolled in the University as a candidate for 
a degree for not less than two academic 
years, is deemed to have done the best 
and most original work in American Di- 


THOMAS CHRYSTIE, 


Winner of the Edward Sutliff Brainard Me- 
morial Prize, awarded to the senior in Colum- 


24 


bia College “who is adjudged by his classmates 
as most worthy of distinction on the ground 
of his qualities of mind and character.” 
Chrystie was elected permanent president of 
the Class of 1924, He is the son of T. Ludlow 
Chrystie, "92, a member of the University 
Board of Trustees, and a prominent figure in 
Columbia alumni and administrative affairs. 


plomacy. Awarded to Morris Kermit 
Bauer, ’24, Brooklyn. 
The Philolexian Prizes: Awarded to 


William M. Stahl, ’25 (Poetry), Trenton, 


N. J.; William M. Stahl, ’25 (Short 
Story); and Frederick A. Packard, ‘26 


(Essay), Morristown, N. J. 


School of Architecture 

Alumni Association Medal: The annual 
medal for proficiency in advanced design 
was won by Thurlow Merrill Prentice, 
24, of Hartford, Conn. 

Prentice also was awarded the medal 
offered by the American Institute of 
Architects “to that student who has dur- 
ing his course maintained the best general 
standard in all departments of his work”; 
and also the Schermerhorn Fellowship, es- 
tablished in recognition of the gifts of F. 
Augustus Schermerhorn, ‘68Mines, to the 
School of Architecture. The Fellow is 
entitled to the income accruing during a 


period of three years from an endowment 
fund of $13,000. 


Columbia College 

The Edward Sutliff Brainard Memorial 
Prize: The annual income of a fund of 
$1,200, gift of Miss Phoebe T. Sutliff in 
memory of her nephew, Edward Sutliff 
Brainard, ’21, awarded to the student in 
the graduating class of Columbia College 
who is adjudged by his classmates asymost 


worthy of distinction on the ground of 
his qualities of mind and character; won 
by Thomas W. Chrystie, ’24, Rye, N. Y. 

The Alumni Prize: Given annually by 
the College Alumni Association to the 
most faithful and deserving student of the 
graduating class; awarded to Dixon B. 
Griswold, ’24, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

The Chanler Historical Prises: Be- 
queathed by J. Winthrop Chanler, 47, and 
supplemented by the gift-of J. Armstrong 
Chaloner, ’83, so as to provide three prizes 
of $500, $100 and $50 respectively, for the 
best essays on the history of civil govern- 
ment in America or some other historical 
subject. Open to seniors in the College; 
awarded this year to Otto v. St. Whitelock, 
‘24, New York City, first prize; Herbert 
Plaut, ‘24, New York City, second prize; 
and Gove B. Harrington, '24, New York 
City, third prize. 

The George William Curtis Medals: 
Established through the generosity of the 
late Samuel Putnam Avery, ‘96Hon, an 
associate of George William Curtis in the 
work of Civil Service Reform, and 
awarded for excellence in the public de- 
livery of original English orations upon 
some appropriate subject; won by Arthur 
K. Burditt, ‘25, Hillside, N. J., first prize; 
John T. Cahill, ’24, New York City, sec- 
ond prize. 

Deutscher Verein Prise in German: 
Prize of $50 established by the Deutscher 
Verein of Columbia University, awarded 
annually to the candidate for the bache- 
lor’s degree with honors in Columbia Col- 
lege deemed most proficient in the study 
of German; won by George W. Hart- 
mann, ’24, of Town of Union, N. J. 

Albert Marion Elsberg Prize: A medal 
and $50, or books having that value, given 
by Mrs. Albert Elsberg in memory of her 
son, Albert Marion Elsberg, ’05, awarded 
for excellence in modern history to a stu- 


MORRIS W. WATKINS, '24 


Who was awarded the Charles M. Rolker, 
Jr., Prize, presented “to the member of the 
graduating class in Columbia College deemed 
by his classmates the most worthy of special 
distinction as an undergraduate student be- 
cause of scholarship, participation in student 
activities, or pre-eminence in athletic sports, 
or in_any combination of these.” 
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dent regularly enrolled in Columbia Col- 
lege for not less than one academic year 
as a candidate for a degree; won by Law- 
rence H. Odell, ’24, of White Plains, N. Y. 

Albert Asher Green Memorial Prize: 
$50 in gold awarded to the member of the 
senior class who, having been for at least 
three years a student in good standing in 
Columbia College, has made the best rec- 
ord in scholarship during his undergrad- 
uate course; awarded to Theodore Her- 
berg, ‘24, of Brooklyn. 

Charles M. Rolker, Jr., Prise: The an- 
nual income of a fund of $1,000, the gift 
of Mrs. C. M. Rolker, in memory of her 
son, Charles M. Rolker, Jr., ‘07, awarded 
tc the member of the graduating class in 
Columbia College deemed by his class- 
mates the most worthy of special distinc- 
tion as an undergraduate student because 
of scholarship, participation in student 
activities, or pre-eminence in athletic 
sports, or in any combination of these; 
awarded to Morris W. Watkins, ’24, of 
Scranton, Pa. 


Benjamin F. Romaine Prise in Greek 
Language and Literature: The annual in- 
come of a fund of $1,000, the gift of Ben- 
jamin F. Romaine, ’71, to be awarded to 
that member of the graduating class of 
Columbia College deemed by the Depart- 
ment of Greek and Latin most proficient 
in the study of the Greek language and 
literature during a residence of at least 
three years in Columbia’ University; 
awarded to Wolcott Balestier Dunham, 
24, of New York City. 

Caroline Phelps Stokes Prise: Prize of 
$40, bequeathed by Caroline Phelps Stokes, 
awarded to a regularly enrolled student in 
Columbia College, Barnard College, or 
Teachers College, who has been a candi- 
date for an academic degree for not less 
than one academic year, and who has 
written the best essay on such topic bear- 
ing upon the rights of man as the 
Committee on Selection shall determine; 
awarded to Charles Haye Friedberg, ‘25, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Professor Van Amringe Mathematical 
Prise: The annual income of a fund of 
$5,000, given by George C. DeWitt, ’67, in 
honor of Professor John Howard Van 
Amringe, and awarded annually to the 
student of Columbia College deemed most 
proficient in the mathematical subjects 
designated during the year of award for 
freshmen and sophomores in the College; 
won by Walter F. Dantzscher, ’25, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Van Am Prise Medal: Bronze medal 
established by the Class of 1898, to be 
awarded to that member of the Sopho- 
more Class who has most distinguished 
himself for service, character and cour- 
tesy in his relations with faculty, fellow 
students and visitors; awarded to Robert 
W. Rowen, ’26, of Great Neck, L. I. 

John Dash Van Buren, Jr., Prise in 
Mathematics: The annual income of $5,000, 


the gift of Mrs. Louis T. Hoyt in memory 
of her nephew, John Dash Van Buren, 
Jr. 05, and awarded to the candidate for 
an academic degree in Columbia College 
who passes the best examination in ana- 
lytical geometry, differential and integral 
calculus, and in such additional subjects 
as the Department of Mathematics may 
prescribe; awarded to Henry W. Rauden- 
bush, Jr., 24, of Jamaica, L. I. 


School of Law 

The Ordronaux Prise in Law: The an- 
nual income of a fund of $3,000 awarded 
to a candidate for the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws of at least one year’s standing, 
for general proficiency in legal study; 
awarded to Harold Seligson, ’24L, of New 
York City. 

James Kent Scholarships: Honorary 
scholarships, awarded by the Faculty of 
Law to those students who have during 
the year won the highest distinction in 
scholarship; won by John G. Madden, '24L, 
of Kansas City, Mo.; Harold Selhgson, 
24L, Robert P. Hamilton, '24L, of Uni- 
versity, Va., Porter R. Chandler, ’24L, of 
Geneseo, N. Y., Frank R. Bruce, 24L, of 
New York, Rogers S. Lamont, 24L, of 
Newark, N. J., David Scheinker, 24L, of 
Brooklyn. 


Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry 


Edward A. Darling Prise: Established 
by a gift of $1,000 from the late Edward 
A. Darling, formerly Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds, and awarded to the 
most faithíul and deserving student of the 
graduating class in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; won by George E. Bock, ’24S, of New 
York. 

Illig Medals: Established by a bequest of 
$2,000 from William C. Illig, ’82Mines, 
and awarded by the faculty to members 
of the graduating class for commendable 
proficiency in their regular studies; won 
by Anthony W. Deller, '24S, of Ridge- 
wood, N. J., Harry E. Bloomsburg, ’24S, 
of Mountain Lakes, N. J., and Robert J. 
Pyle, '24S, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

George Vincent Wendell Memorial 
Medal: Awarded annually by choice of 
the class and the Faculty to that member 
of the graduating class who best exempli- 
fies the ideals of character, scholarship 
and service of the late Professor Wen- 
dell; won by Charles D. Steffens, ’24S, of 
Howells, N. Y. 


Faculty of Political Science 


Bennett Prize: The James Gordon Ben- 
nett Prize, the annual income of $1,000 
awarded for the best essay on some sub- 
ject of contemporaneous interest in the 
domestic or foreign policy of the United 
States; won by Gordon Neander Havens, 
"25, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Robert Noxon Toppan Prize: An an- 
nual prize of $150, endowed in memory of 
the late Robert N. Toppan, awarded to the 
member of the School of Law or School 
of Political Science who passes the” best 


written examination upon a paper prepared 
by the Professor of Constitutional Law; 
won by Robert P. Hamilton, ’24L. 


School of Business 

Montgomery Prise: A prize, the income 
of $1,000, founded by Robert H. Mont- 
gomery, awarded to the member of the 
graduating class of the School of Business 
who has specialized in accounting and who 
is deemed by the staff of the School to 
be most proficient in all courses; won by 
Thomas Whittaker, ’24Bu, of Cranston, 
R. I. 

Alpha Kappa Psi Prize: A cash prize of 
$25, established by this fraternity, awarded 
annually by the Staff of the School to that 
student who completes with distinction the 
work of the first year of the School of 
Business and who excels in addition in in- 
fluence among his fellow students; won by 
Wells Heap, ’25Bu., of Prescott, Ariz. 


School of Medicine 


Watson Prise in Pediatrics: Annual in- 
come of the gift to the University of Dr. 
William Perry Watson, of $5,000, awarded 
annually on the nomination of the Pro- 
fessor of Pediatrics, to that member of 
the graduating class of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons who has been in 
attendance on the regular course of in- 
struction for at least two years and has 
shown the most notable work in the study 
of the diseases of infants and children; 
awarded to Howard C. Taylor, Jr., ’'24P&S, 
of New York. 


College of Pharmacy 
Breitenbach Prise: A cash prize of $200 
given annually by Mr. Max J. Breitenbach 
for the highest proficiency in the Junior 
University Course; awarded to Nathaniel 
F. Sullivan, '24Phar, of West New Brigh- 
ton, S. I. 


Kappa Psi Prise: A gold medal pre- 
scnted annually by the Gamma Chapter 
of the Kappa Psi Fraternity for the high- 
est proficicncy throughout the University 
Course; awarded to Helen A. Timmerman, 
‘24Phar, of New York. 


Scabury Scholarship: A scholarship 
founded by Dr. Henry C. Lovis, in mem- 
ory of George J. Seabury, providing tui- 
tion during the senior year of the Uni- 
versity Course, for the highest standing 
during the first three years; awarded to 
Harold A. Ziegler, ’24Phar, of Long 
Island City, L. I. 


Miss Firor Engaged 


An interesting bit of information was 
gleaned by one of our News reporters, in 
the fact that Miss Elsie M. Firor has re- 
cently become engaged to David L. Dodd, 
instructor in Economics at Columbia. 

Miss Firor is well-known on the Campus 
and among the Alumni as the general bu- 
reau of information, shock-absorber, en- 
cyclopedia, etc., ete, of the School of 
Business, which_position she has held with 
great-suceess’ for’ several years. . 
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Columbia Faculty Members Win Pulitzer Prizes 


” T Commencement the 
University announced 
the awards for the 
several Pulitzer prizes 
and traveling scholarships 
for the year 1924. These 
awards were made at the 
recent annual mecting of 
the Advisory Board of the School of Jour- 


nalism, whose members are: Nicholas 
Murray Butler; Solomon B. Griffin, 
formerly of the Springfield  (Mass.) 


Republican; John L. Heaton, the New 
York World; Victor F. Lawson, the 
Chicago Daily News; Edward Page Mit- 
chell, the New York Herald-Tribune; 
Ralph Pulitzer, the New York World; 
Melville E. Stone, the Associated Press; 
Robert Lincoln O'Brien, the Boston Her- 
ald; Arthur M. Howe, the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle; Joseph Pulitzer, the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch; John Steward Bryan, the Rich- 
mond News Leader; Rollo Ogden, the 
New York Times; Alfred Holman, the 
San Francisco Argonaut. 

All members of the Board participated 
in making the awards, except Mr. Stone, 
who was absent through illness. The Ad- 
visory Board had before it the reports of 
the various juries which had been appointed 
to make recommendations. After hear- 
ing these reports and themselves examining 
the material submitted, the Advisory Board 
awarded the several prizes and traveling 
scholarships as follows: 


Prizes in Journalism. 


1. For the most disinterested and meri- 
torious public service rendered by any 
American newspaper during the year, a 
gold medal costing $500. 

Awarded to the New York World for 
its work in connection with the exposure 
of the Florida peonage evil. 

2. For the best history of the services 
rendered to the public by the American 
press during the preceding year, $1,000. 
No competition. 


3. For the best editorial article written 
during the year, the test of excellence being 
clearness of style, moral purpose, sound 
reasoning and power to influence public 
opinion in the right direction, $500. 


Awarded to the Boston Tlerald, for an 
article entitled “Who Made Coolidge?” 
published September 14, 1923. 

In addition, a special prize of $1,000 was 
awarded to the widow of the late Frank I. 
Cobb in recognition of the distinction and 
influence of her husband's editorial writing 
and service. 


4, For the best example of a reporter's 
work during the year; the test being strict 
accuracy, terseness, the accomplishment of 
some public good commanding public at- 
tention and respect, $1,000. 

Awarded to Magner White for his story 
on the eclipse of the sun, published in the 


San Diego Sun, San Diego, California, 
September 10, 1923. 


5. For the best cartoon published in any 
American newspaper during the year, the 
determining qualities being that the car- 
toon shall embody an idea made clearly 
apparent, shall show good drawing and 
striking pictorial effect, and shall be help- 
ful to some commendable cause of public 
importance, $500. 


Awarded to J. N. Darling for the 
cartoon entitled ‘In Good Old U. S. A.” 
published in the New York Tribune on 
May 6, 1923. 


Prises in Letters. 


l. For the American novel published 
during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American 
lite, and the highest standard of American 
manners and manhood, $1,000. 


Awarded to “The Able McLaughlins,” 
by Margaret Wilson, published by Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1923. 

2. For the original American play per- 
formed in New York, which shall best 
represent the educational value and power 
of the stage in raising the standard of 


good morals, good taste and good man- 
ners, $1,000. 


Awarded to “Hell-Bent Fer Heaven,” 
by Hatcher Hughes, produced at the Klaw 
Theatre in New York during the season 
1923-1924, 

3. For the best book of the year upon 
the history of the United States, $2,000. 


Awarded to “The American Revolution: 
A Constitutional Interpretation,” by 
Charles Howard Mcllwain, published by 
the Macmillan Company, New York, 1923. 


4. For the best American biography 
teaching patriotic and unselfish services to 
the people, illustrated by an eminent ex- 
ample, excluding, as too obvious, the names 
of George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
colu, $1,000. 


Awarded to “From Immigrant to In- 
ventor,” by Michael Pupin, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1923. 


5. For the best volume of verse pub- 
lished during the year by an American 
author, $1,000. 


Awarded to “New Hampshire, A Poem 
with Notes and Grace Notes,” by Robert 
Frost, published by Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, New York, 1923. 


Traveling Scholarships. 


1. Three traveling scholarships, having 
the value of $1,500 each, to graduates of 
the School of Journalism, who shall have 
passed their examinations with the highest 
honor and are otherwise most deserving, 
to enable each of them to spend a year in 
Europe, to study the social, political and 
moral conditions of the people, andthe 


character and principles of the European 
press, 

On the nomination of the teaching staff 
of the School of Journalism, the following 
were appointed: (1) Marian Elizabeth 
Robinson, Orlando, Fla.; (2) Herbert 
Brucker, East Orange, N. J.; (3) Phelps 
Haviland Adams, New York City. Alter- 
nates, (1) Joshua Garrison, Jr., Virginia 
Beach, Va.; (2) Hilda Juanita Couch, 
Nyack, N. Y.; (3) Alfred DeGroff Wall- 
ing, Keyport, N. J. 

2. An annual scholarship, having the 
value of $1,500, to the student of music in 
America who may be deemed the most tal- 
ented and deserving, in order that he may 
continue his studies with the advantage of 
Furopean instruction, on the nomination 
of a jury composed of members of the 
teaching staff of the Department of Music 
in Columbia University and of the teach- 
ing staff of the Institute of Musical Art. 
No award. 


3. An annual scholarship, having the 
value of $1,500, to an art student in Amer- 
ica who shall be certified as the most 
promising and deserving by the National 
Academy of Design, with which the So- 
ciety of American Artists has been merged. 


The Society of American Artists and 
the National Academy .of Design have 
recommended for this scholarship Philip 
Bower, New York City, a student of the 
National Academy of Design Schools. Mr. 
Bower is twenty-eight years of age and 
has been a student of the Academy Schools 
for four years, having studied under Ivan 
G. Olinsky for nearly three years and then 
under Francis C. Jones and Charles W. 
Hawthorne. He has served as monitor in 
both night and day classes. Mr. Bower 
has been very highly commended on ac- 
count of his excellent character and ster- 
ling worth. 


Columbia University Club Elections 

At a meeting of the Committee on Ad- 
missions held on May 26, 1924, the fol- 
lowing were duly elected to membership in 
the Columbia University Club: H. W. 
Blain, ’23; H. L. Bogert, ’78, ’80L:; G. F. 
C. Booss, Jr., ’24; Ferris Booth. ‘24: G. B. 
Brophy, ’24; R. R. Burns, ’23; T. W. 
Chrystie, ’24; David Cort, '24; W. H. 
Davis, ‘14FA; F. W. Devlin, ’23. ’25S: 
D. D. Farr, ’21, ’23L; W. H. Ferris, ‘24: 
E. J. Finnegan, ’23L; C. E. Gately, '23L: 
D. S. Gibbs, ’24; D. B. Griswold, '24: 
Charles Hattauer; J. O. F. Helle, ’23: 
F. S. Hogan, ’24; Russell Huffman, ’21L;: 
William Mallard, ’24L; W. H. Marshall, 
24; R. F. Moore, ’24; P. L. Myers, ‘23: 
H. A. C. Page, ’24; A. H. Patterson, ’23L: 
E. T. Pierce, ’21, 23L; W. G. F. Price, 
’22Bu; F. W. Robertson, 95P&S; W. S. 
Rurode, ’23L; H. S. Steward, '23: Arthur 
Sulzberger, 713; E. B. Tucker, ’23AM; W. 
C. Walker, °24; A. D. Walling, '24; M. 
W. Watkins, 24; and O. v St. Whitelock, 
24. 


* 
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As the Camera Caught Them 


THE ACADEMIC .PROCESSION EN- 
TERING THE CHAPEL FOR THE BAC- 
CALAUREATE SERVICE.—This was the 
first of the formal gatherings of the 170th 
Commencement, the service being held on 
the afternoon of Sunday, June 1. 


Photo by Boldtman 
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CLASS DAY EXERCISES WERE 
HELD IN THE GROVE.—The picture 
shows Dean Hawkes addressing the gath- 
ering of Columbia College seniors and 
their families and friends, at the final 
undergraduate function of the Class of 
1924, 


© Wide World Photos 


THE POWERS THAT BE.—President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, ‘82, '84PhD (left), 
and General William Barclay Parsons, ’79 
’82 Mines (right), Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, proceeding toward the gymnasium 
for the Commencement exercises. 


Photo by Harold Swahn 
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BRANDER HEADS THE PROCES- 

SION.— Professor Brander Matthews, ‘71 

(left), and Professor Daniel D. Jackson 

(right), leading a section of the faculty to 
the exercises on Commencement morning. 


Photo by Harold Swahn 


See 
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NAVAL MEN RECEIVE GRADUATE 
DEGREE FROM COLUMBIA.—By an ar- 
rangement between the Navy Department 
and the Columbia Schools of Mines, Engi- 
neering and Chemistry, a certain quota of 
honor men who graduate each year from 
Annapolis are assigned to spend a year in 
graduate study on Morningside. At the 
conclusion of the year’s work these men 
receive the Columbia degree of Master of 
Science. 

This photograph shows the naval engineers 
in the academic procession to the gymnasium 
for their degrees. 


© Wide World Photos 
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RETURNING FROM THE COMMENCEMENT EXER- 
CISES.—A general view of the academic procession headed by 
William H. McCastline, ’03P&S, University Medical Officer, 
who was faculty marshal of the procession. Directly behind 
Dr. McCastline are President Butler (/eft), and General Par- 
sons (right); Willard V. King, ‘89 (left) and Marcellus Hartley 
Dodge, ’03 (right), trustees of the University, followed by other 
trustees, honorary degree recipients and faculty members. 


© International Newsreel 
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“WHOM THE UNIVERSITY DELIGHTS TO HONOR.” 
—Here are shown the eight prominent personages upon whom 
honorary degrees were conferred at Columbia’s 170th Com- 
mencement, Left to right are Robert Bridges, Doctor of 
Letters; James Truslow Adams, Doctor of Letters; Booth 
Tarkington, Doctor of Letters; the Rev. Frederick H. Sill, ’94, 
Doctor of Letters; Andrew W. Mellon, Doctor of Laws; 
Melville E. Stone, Doctor of Laws; Adolph S. Ochs, Doctor 
of Laws; Victor Fremont Lawson, Doctor of Laws. 


© International Newsreel 
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DIRECTING GENIUS EXHIBITING HIS 
OFA MEMORABLE 7 . » NU WARES — RALPH 
COMMENCEMENT / 4 s CAREY, ’O2, 
DAY, — FRED /, CHAIRMANOF 
SEWARD, ’99, i a \ THE LUNCHEON 
CHAIRMAN r ; COMMITTEE 
4 


A COUPLE OF “GOOD SCOUTS% 
—CHAPLAIN KNOX,’03, ANDO 
TYDON, 711 AM. 


A TRIO OF 
* PROMINENTS4% 
=- (LEFT To RIGHT) 
R.B.COWING, ‘92; 
ae LUDLOW CHRYS: 
IE, 92; WILLARD 
KING, ‘89. 


A MODERN WOND oer 
=JIM ROBINSON, ‘04 
‘WHO KEPT GOOD — 
NATURED WHILE 


“BUDDY” HAAREN, ‘14, STREN- 4 ta J | MANAGING IN GREAT | 
YOUS CHAIRMAN OFA we rs hy SHAPE DAK SLEE] 
STRENUOUS DECEN- Cane vy OFTHE ` BAKER FIELD 
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: NO REASON 
A FOR ANYONE TO 
BE ASHAMED OF AL 
GOOD APPETITE”, SUNG 
BY CARTOONIST MURPHY, 17, 
AND BILL TAYLOR ,/21,‘23L. 


*“THERE’S FRED KEPPEL” @ B 


ARCHIE DOUGLAS, ’94 MINES, 97L, | 

DISCOVERER OF STADIUM DITES 
AND H. MEC. BANGS, ‘OG. 
| 


A PIPE ANDACIGARETTE HOLOING 


HIS FINGER VIOLENTLY AT TH HE A REUNION — EX- ALUMNI SECRETA- 
SUPT. OF B'LD'GS & GROUNDS — ROGERS BACON suai HENRY LEE NORRIS RIES LEVERING TYSON IAM. AND #| 
JOHARLEY PROFFITT, 'I7- 
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Photo by Paul Thompson 


THE OLD YOUNGSTERS OF 1894 
’ on their thirtieth anniversary celebration. The picture shows them staging a class ball game prior 


| 


Nothing was too strenuous for these “old boys’ 
to the Penn-Columbia match. 


Photo by Eimer, 06 


© Wide World Photos ERNEST A. CARDOZO, _'99, 


siTe s > n r : A i š ; Chairman of the ’99 Reunion Com- 
CRUTCHED AND CRIPPLED.—A section of 1894’s contingent in the big mittee, to whom in large measure is 


Costume Parade on South Field. due the success of '99’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary celebration. 
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THE 1899 GROUP AT BRIARCLIFF.—The Class of 1899 spent an enjoyable three-day outing at Briarfliff Ledge prior Ag Commencement, 
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THE SHEIKS RETURN TO MORN. 
INGSIDE.—The Class of 1903 was on 
hand in large numbers, and recalled to 
the minds of many the splendid showing 
of ‘03 at last year’s Twentieth Reunion. 


© Wide World Photos 


SHORE LEAVE FOR 1904.—Cele- 
brating its twentieth reunion, the Class of 
1904 was out in large numbers, taking 
part in each and every phase of the 
Commencement day program, 


Photo by Paul Thompson 
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THE PARADE ENTERING SOUTH FIELD.—Frederic K. 
Seward, 99, Commencement Day Committee Chairman, may be seen 
in white leading the Costume Parade. After the band came the 
several classes, headed by the older graduates. 
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PART OF THE ’05 GROUP.—In this picture our cfficial photog- 
rapher caught the following prominent (ahem!) members of this 
famous Class: (reading left to right) Walter E. F. Bradley, Harrison 
Deyo, Chester W. Cuthell, Harold Webb, and our own “Mit” Cornell. 


Photo by Eimer, '06 
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WHEN SIDE SHOW BECOMES MAIN 
ATTRACTION, — 1909’s_ circus family 
caused quite the most enthusiastic excitement 
of the parade. In addition to the hundred 
clowns there were the following special ex- 
tras fully worth the whole price of admission 
in themselves (left to right): Walter L. 
Arnstein, Herbert S. Schoonmaker, Daniel 
D. Streeter, W. H. Dannat Pell, Harold Vos- 
kamp, John Hanrahan, John Hanrahan, Jr., 
Jack Ryan and Ward Melville. 


© International Newsreel 


1909 IN THE PROCESSION.—The 
photographer was only able to get a 
few of '09 group in this picture. 


Photo by Eimer, ‘06 
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A PORTION OF THE ‘12 OUTING PARTY.—The Class of 1912 
also had an enjoyable party at Briarcliff for the three days preceding 
Commencement, returning to Morningside in time for the festivities 
on Wednesday, June 4. 


OOO 
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A BAND OF ITS OWN.—The Class 
of 1914 cut quite a figure in the parade, 
dressed as ring masters. This picture 
shows the 1914 group just entering South 
Field for the parade prior to the ball 
game. j 

Photo by Paul Thompson ni i ; ” a N re Sree 
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| Fy Wx j a. A RECORD ATTENDANCE.—If cos- 
| = tumes mean anything the Decennial Class 
p TE this year should be able to supply ring 
ere w $ M TN F masters for all the circuses in the coun- 
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Photo by Paul Thompson 
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FATHERS AND SONS.—Here is a 
group of proud fathers of 1914 and their 
voungsters, who got their first taste of 
Columbia at the Decennial celebration of 
daddy. 
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.—The 


- GRADUATES 


SWEET GIRI 


classes of 1920 and 1922S combined for 


the Costume Parade. 


The picture shows 


them wearing their caps and gowns of 


unusual design. 
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A Glorious Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


One of the most notable reunions of 
college classes was held by the Class of 
1899, Columbia College and Schools of 
Applied Science, from Sunday, June 1, 
to Wednesday, June 4, 1924, at Briarcliff 
Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, Scarsboro, New 
York. 

The outing and reunion were under the 
auspices of the 25th Anniversary Com- 
mittee of the joint classes, Arts and Mines, 
and the occasion was the celebration of 
the 25th Anniversary of the Class since 
graduation from College in June, 1899, 


Holiday at Briarcliff Lodge 


All roads seemed to lead to Briarcliff 
Lodge on that Sunday afternoon. Here 
suites of rooms had been reserved and the 
management and representatives of ’99 
cordially greeted and welcomed the ar- 
rivals. There were men who had not seen 
each other for many years and Sunday 
afternoon was devoted to a renewal of the 
old friendships. Later in the evening auc- 
tion bridge was played by the 99 experts. 

The weather man was certainly gracious, 
for the rain which had continually pre- 
vailed gave way to good weather during 
the three days’ outing. On Monday the 
members played informal golf and tennis. 
It was indeed amusing to see the former 
Columbia stars of yesterday stage a real 
comeback. In the evening after dinner 
the Class was entertained by a perform- 
ance of magic by M. L. Ernst, ’99, who is 
Vice-President of the Society of Magic- 
ians. He gave a splendid exhibition and 
the outburst of astonishment and enthusi- 
asm which greeted his interesting and 
well planned acts were a striking testi- 
monial to his skill. The quartet composed 
of the sterling voices of Planten, Seward, 
Ropes and Matthew assisted by Fowler, 
Pell, Hackett and Cole rendered much en- 
tertainment in song and music during the 
entire reunion. A special novelty was the 


mimicry of well known artists by Fowler, 
who also sang several excellent songs. 


Planten and Seward Win Golf Tournament 
On Tuesday the formal tournaments were 
held. A “kicker’s” golf tournament was a 
pleasing diversion. The contestants were: 
Pell, Elmer, T. Parsons, Planten, Morrill, 
Scudder, Hinck, Moffatt, Seward, G. Par- 
sons, Falk, Rossi, Weekes, Vom Baur, 
Godwin and Chapman. The winners of 
the tournament finally turned out to be: 
Planten of the “Mines” and Seward of the 
“Arts.” A leather belt with a handsome 
silver buckle was awarded to each. The 
lowest net in golf scores was a good 80 
„made by Pell. The tennis tournament was 
won by Giffin and Foster after a spirited 
contest in the finals against Fowler and 
Marcus; and each member of the winning 
team received a silver match box. Other 
contestants for the prizes were: De Pey- 
ster and Van Name, Pell and Perkins, 
Ropes and Baker, Hackett and Tuttle. Ex- 
cluded from the tournament on account of 
the pressure of other business were: Hell- 
man, Cardozo, Lichtenstein and Hinck. 

After luncheon the Class discussed the 
publication of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Class Book. The ideas developed will be 
carried out, in due course, by the Commit- 
tee and it is planned to publish a book 
which will form a real contribution to 
literature and will embrace a symposium 
of thoughts which must inevitably be of 
great value. 

An added attraction, which was not on 
the schedule, was a visit to the Lodge of 
about thirty Olympic Mermaids—girl 
aspirants to the swimming and diving 
teams who are to represent the United 
States at the Olympic Games in Paris this 
summer. It is needless to say that the re- 


markable efforts of the contestants in the 
new outdoor swimming pool were loudly 
acclaimed by ’99. 
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Two views of the bronze statue of Columbia's omena 


In Memoriam 


In the evening the formal class dinner 
was held. President Otto H. Hinck, called 
’99 to order and the diners stood at atten- 
tion while the roll call of the deceased 
members of the Class was read. An “In 
Memoriam” toast was offered to those 
“who had gone West.” The names follow: 


Harry Armitage, Walter B. Borg, Wal- 
ter Casamajor, Edward L. DeRose, Wil- 
lam A. DeWitt, Lewis Einstein, William 
W. Lesem, John F. McCann, Louis E. 
Michel, John Purroy Mitchel, E. Lansing 
Satterlee, Henry A. Schroder, James M. 
Schley, Edward D. N. Schulte, Prescott 
A. Sherer, Richard G. Simpson, Harvey S. 
Slade, Davison H. Smith, Henry S. Water- 
man. The names of John Purroy Mitchell, 
99 College, former Mayor of the City of 
New York, and E. Lansing Satterlee, ’99 
Mines, stand out prominently; both died in 
the service of their country during the 


World War. 


Cairns and Fort Get Long Distance Prizes 


The contest for the prizes presented to 
the members of the Class who had traveled 
the longest distance was keenly contested. 
The Committee awarded a prize to B. S. 
Cairns of the “Mines” who came from 
Memphis, Tennessee, and to G. P. Fort, 
of the “College,” who traveled from Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. Other long distance 
travelers were: Weekes from Toronto, 
Parsons from Washington. A telegram 
was received from Wormser! at Buenos 
Aires, 


Honor Hellman, Pell and Cardoz6é 


Three other presentations, as a token of 
affection, were made—a loving cup to 
George S. Hellman, Chairman of the Sub- 
Committee on Memorial, whose unceasing 
labor and brilliant artistic temperament 
contributed in great measure to the bronze 
lion—a useful souvenir to James D. Pell, 
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Chairman of the Outing Committee and 
Treasurer of the General Committee, 
whose energy and zeal were amply re- 
warded by the pleasure given to his class- 
mates—and, finally, another cup to Ernest 
A. Cardozo, Chairman of the Twenty-fitth 
Anniversary Committee, who in response 
thanked the members of the Class for their 
loyalty and friendship. 
New Officers 

The election of officers was held and 
resulted in the re-election of Otto H. 
Hinck, as President. Oscar R. Lichten- 
stein was chosen Secretary otf the Class. 

The Committee had prepared pleasing 
souvenirs for the occasion :—a booklet con- 
taining a reprint from the Spectator of 
1899 of an account of the Class Day exer- 
cises and Spectator’s valedictory to "99; 
a reprint of the freshman photograph 
taken on the 49th Street site; a reproduc- 
tion of the sophomore triumph proclama- 
tion and photographs of the Class at 
the time of graduation and at its decen- 
nial celebration in 1909. The menu of the 
first reunion held at the Hotel Savoy was 
reprinted, opposite to the menu for the 
dinner held at Briarcliff. A miniature lion 
in the shape of a paperweight will be pre- 
sented to each member of the Class. A 
new lion song composed by Leonard H. 
Davidow of the Class of 1910 and dedi- 
cated by the author to 99 was sung with 
vim, and copies were distributed to all of 
the members. The entertainment which 


T'rauings by A. A. Fowler, ’99 


followed consisting of speeches and songs 
was most enjoyable, and well on through 
the wee hours of the morning the regal pro- 
gram was carried on. 


At Morningside 


On Wednesday morning the Class bade 
farewell to Briarcliff with feelings of re- 
gret, and assembled at 12 o'clock at Class 
headquarters in Room 602, Hamilton Hall. 
The Class costume was distributed and 
was donned prior to the Alumni Luncheon. 
It was a unique ragalia, most suitable to 
be worn by a twenty-five-year-old class. 
It consisted of white shoes and socks, white 
fiannel trousers, white shirt, blue and white 
belt, and a white linen sport coat, set off 
by a nifty blue and white bow tie and a ’99 
Columbia hat band. Arm bands consist- 
ing of a Heraldic lion, symbolic of 99's 
gift, were also worn. 


The Class attended the very successful 
box luncheon in the grove and reassembled 
in the 99 room preparatory to the costume 
parade. Then came the torrential rain 
which postponed things for awhile, but 
dampened no one’s ardor, even if it did 
their raiment. 

As soon as the storm ceased the parade 
was formed and the appearance made by 
the Class in its striking costume was most 
praiseworthy. 

Led by the Chairman of the Committee 
and John Marcus, the Standard Bearer, and 
followed by some of the youths of ’99, the 


sons of Hackett, Ernst and Cardozo, the 
Class marched over to the field and took 
their seats in the stand. ’99 received the 
prize for the best costume in the costume 
parade and the greatest number in line. 

Due to a wild and unfortunate first in- 
ning, the plea for victory over Pennsyl- 
vania was in vain. 

The ’99 Bus transported the rooters to 
Baker Field. No less a personage than 
President Butler accompanied the members 
of the class in this conveyance. The circus 
parade was on! Upon the arrival of the 
Alumni at Baker Field, as their steps 
quickened and eyes were uplifted, the great 
bronze lion of 99 was seen. There he was 
—Leo Columbiae! While programs were 
distributed by Anita and Michael Cardozo. 
the friends of the Class and the Alumni 
gathered around the base of the statue. 


Present Twenty-fifth Year Gift 


The ceremonies were formally opened 
by the Chairman of the Twenty-fifth An- 
niversary Committee, who announced that 
the invocation would be given by the Rev. 
Henry C. Staunton, Minister of the First 
Church of Syracuse, New York. The lion 
was unveiled by Otto H. Hinck, President 
of the Class of ’99 College, and Howard 
Chapman, President of the Class of ’99 
Mines, and the magnificent work of art 
sculptured by Frederick R. Roth was re- 
vealed to the multitude amidst exclama- 
tions of wonder and praise. 

The. Chairman introduced George S. 
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Hellman, who recited the dedicatory poem, 
as follows: 


COLUMBIA’S LION 


He stands on immemorial rock that rose 
When man was not, nor any grief of man, 
Nor any human thought of the vast plan 
Which still the gods are silent to disclose. 


Here, on these fields of youth, he overlooks 
Beauty's domain where quiet waters flow 
Circling our island’s end; and here we know 
A wisdom past the logic of all books. 


Sunsets emblazon it on scrolls of flame; 
It is the poignant whisper of the breeze, 
The green and hopeful message of the trees; 
The stars are golden letters of its name, 


Eternal beauty of the dauntless spirit 

That answers Winter with the wit of Spring, 
Make consecrate the gift that now we bring 
To her whose benefactions we inherit! 


Then, lion-hearted shall her children prove, 
Whether in pain of jungle, joy of park; 
For courage is the song that lights the dark, 
And all the virtues to its music move. 


Chairman Cardozo then called upon 
Arthur A. Fowler to present the gift to 
the University. He spoke as follows: 


Mr. President: The Class of ’99 yields 
to none in loyalty to Columbia and in its 
desire to uphold her ideals. When the 
Class met to devise some gift to our Uni- 
versity on the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
fitly to express our devotion, we decided 
that the gift, whatever it might be, must 
be something beautiful and lasting, some- 
thing symbolic and uplifting. We desired 
to embody in a striking and original way 
the spirit of Columbia and thereby to in- 
spire our successors to uphold and advance 
her high traditions. 

You, sir, are a philosopher and will agree 
with us that the world is moved by ideals. 
By their ideals, individuals, institutions 
and nations are measured. 

Since time immemorial, man has ex- 
pressed his aspiration by symbols, and the 
symbol chosen by Columbia is the lion. 

‘We have, therefore, concluded that our 
love of Alma Mater and our desire to pro- 
ject her ideals as an inspiration into the 
future could best be expressed by the gift 
of this heroic and realistic bronze lion 
before which we stand. 

The Sculptor, Mr. Roth, has vividly por- 
trayed a lion at his most impressive and 
glorified moment. This is not a conven- 
tional sculpture or a mere design. This 
is a living and forceful creature, typifying 
the power and vitality of our University. 
The lion is roaring; he is roused and ag- 
gressive, his courage is raised to its high- 
est pitch. He is about to charge. Let his 
foes beware! Here he stands at the gate- 
way of Manhattan, an emblem of the best 
and bravest that is in Columbia and in 
America—courage, power and will to over- 
come. 

On the pedestal we read the inscriptions 
chosen from the Scriptures. 

From Amos—“The Lion hath roared, 
who will not fear?” Predicting the ag- 
gressiveness of attack and the courage 
that will win for Columbia teams many a 
victory on this Field. 

From Proverbs—‘The slothful saith— 
‘There is a lion in the way’.” 

But it is only to the slothful that the lion 
of Columbia will stand as an obstacle, 
while to the ambitious he will blazen the 
way to greatness. 

And again from Proverbs—“But the 
righteous are bold as a lion.” 

An allusion to the soundness of the prin- 
ciples on which Columbia was founded and 
the assurance we may well feel in the suc- 
cess of those principles in the future. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the Class of 
99, I have the honor to present to you and 


the Trustees this great Lion, with the hope 
that he may be a source of inspiration to 
all in the University, a rallying point for 
her undergraduates and an expression of 
our affection for our Alma Mater. 

Long may the Lion roar! Long live 
Columbia! 

President Butler responded as follows: 


Mr. President, Mr. Fowler, and Gen- 
tlemen of 999; my Fellow Alumni: The 
generous and loving thought of ’99 has 
taken a unique, and I venture to think, a 
memorable form. It is highly suitable that 
this memorial, 25 years after graduation, 
should be accompanied in its presentation 
in verse and in formal and stately prose, 
for you have done no ordinary thing. You 
have set out, as Mr. Fowler has stated 
just now, the symbol of an idea and an 
ideal, and you have found it in striking 
fashion and had it embodied in a work that 
has caught the spirit of the idea. 


I wonder whether, in selecting the lion 
as the symbol of Columbia you remem- 
bered the fact that the greatest gift of 
Columbia to the Nation—and I ventured to 
call it to attention this morning on another 
occasion—was he who was affectionately 
known as the “little lion,’ Alexander 
Hamilton. Just as the term of affectionate 
admiration was applied to this great son of 
Columbia by those who loved and honored 
and trusted him, so, in choosing this symbol 
you are harking back to one of our most 
interesting and one of our most honorable 
traditions and associations. 


You have put it here on Baker Field. 
Baker Field is so new that it has not yet 
come to occupy in the minds of the older 
alumni, the place which it is sure to occupy 
in that of their successors; for this is go- 
ing to be the seat and center of much of 
the social and the athletic life of the under- 
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graduate of tomorrow. It is going to be 
the scene of his celebrations, of his fes- 
tivities, and here, only a few moments from 
the center of his academic life, there is 
going to grow up a body of association, a 
body of sentiment, which will be strong 
and tender and real, and it will grow deep- 
er with the years. 

I trust that we shall all see, and not 
when years or even months have passed, 
that we shall see about this granite and 
bronze, about this stately and beautiful 
ugure, many a gathering of excellent and 
exuberant youtlis wno are expressing some 
faith, some satisfaction of achievement in 
the college life of today and of tomorrow. 

You put it on this high plane. It will 
overlook for generations not only the 
whole of Baker Field, but it will overlook 
the setting sun of centuries. Some famous 
thoughts that have been inspired in the 
minds of poets and masters of prose, have 
been suggested by the fact that the Sphinx 
has been sitting for hundreds of years 
facing the rising sun. Why should not our 
lion, facing the setting sun, be the sug- 
gesting power for poets and writers 
of prose in an out of Columbia for a 
long time to come, portraying those very 
qualities which you have described, those 
very traits which you would symbolize, and 
with it, the burden of affection and gen- 
erous regard and loyal devotion to Alma 
Mater of the Class of ’99. 


Here it stands, my friends of ’99; over- 
looking this athletic field and beyond to the 
Hudson’s banks, the lion will watch it all. 

Rousing Columbia cheers for the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Butler, and the sculptor, Mr. 
Roth, led by Hackett were heartily given; 
and while all stood on the raised cliff, at a 
given signal from Seward, the band boldly 
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struck up the refrain of Sans Souci, which 
was sung with great enthusiasm. 

The Columbia Lion of ’99 had been dedi- 
cated—a gift of the Class in loyalty and 
affection—in commemoration of its Twen- 
ty-fifth Anniversary. 

The exercises were most impressive. 
They seemed to carry a symbol—to con- 
vey an intangible ideal expressive of all 
that wonderful story which Columbia typi- 
fies. 

The rays of the setting sun shone down 
on the glistening bronze. The Lion was 
silhouetted against the sky—it was a mag- 
nificent spectacle, not only as a successful 
and realistic work of art, but as a lasting 
monument for the ages, of the embodiment 
of true College spirit. 

In the evening the Committee in conjunc- 
tion with the Commencement Day Com- 
mittee had arranged for a ‘99 tent in 
which dinner was to be served. 

The President of the University dined as 
an honored guest of the Class in the ’99 
Tent, at Baker Field. Other guests were 
the sculptor who designed the lion— 
Frederick W. R. Roth, who was elected an 
honorary member of the Class and Kimber 
Seward of the Class of 1925 Columbia, 
the son of Frederic K. Seward, '99, chair- 
man of the Commencement Day Commit- 
tee. 

The Reunioners 

Among those present at this splendid re- 
union were: H. H. Bowman, C. A. Baker, 
E. A. Cardozo, R. T. Cole, F. A. DePey- 
ster, H. C. Eldert G. Ehret, Jr., B. M. 
L. Ernst, C. H. Elmer, A. A. Fowler, G. 
P. Fort, I. Giffin, H. M. Foster, F. S. 
Hackett, G. S. Hellman, O. H. Hinck, 
O. R. Lichtenstein, J. Marcus, G. Matthew, 
M. R. Moffatt, H. O. Mosenthal, J. D. 
Pell, G. Parsons, T. Parsons, E. C. Ropes, 
F. K. Seward, H. C. Staunton, M. Schuy- 
ler, C. H. Tuttle, W. M. Van Name of the 
“College,” and A. P. Bauman, B. S. Cairns, 
H. Chapman, H. M. Cogan, I. Durham, M. 
S. Falk, R. A. Fliess, H. Fisher, H. Foster, 
A. A. Frank, P. A. Godwin, M. Hyde, P. 
K. Hudson, H. R. Mainzer, W. C. Morrill, 
G. D. Orner, R. J. Planten, H. A. Perkins, 
L. M. Rossi, H. Scudder, R. E. Slaven, C. 
H. Vom Baur, F. R. Weekes, of the 
“Mines.” 


The Twenty-fifth Anniversary Com- 
mittee of the Class of 1899, Columbia Col- 
lege and Schools of Applied Science was 
composed of the following: Chairman, 
Ernest A. Cardozo, Vice-Chairman, Har- 
old H. Oddie, Secretary, Oscar R. Lich- 
tenstein, Treasurer, James D. Pell; ex- 
officio, Otto H. Hinck, Pres. 99 College, 
and Howard Chapman, Pres. ’99 Science. 

College: Charles A. Baker, Harold H. 
Bowman, Ernest A. Cardozo, George 
Ehret, Jr., Henry C. Eldert, Bernard M. 
L. Ernst, Arthur A. Fowler, Frank S. 
Hackett, George S. Hellman, Otto H. 
Hinck, Oscar R. Lichtenstein, George Mat- 
thews, Geoffrey Parsons, James D. Pell, 
Charles Moran, Ernest C. Ropes, Frederic 


K. Seward, Charles H. Tuttle, Warren- 


M. Van Name, Moritz Wormser, Hans 
Zinsser, Walter G. Kellogg, and Frederick 
A. DePeyster. 

Science: Mortimer D. Bryant, William 
B. Bryant, R. Richard Bigelow, Henry 


C. Carpenter, Howard Chapman, Philip 
Godwin, Ainsley C. Oakley, Harold H. 
Oddie, Louis M. Rossi, Carl Hans Vom 
Baur, Bradford Darrach. William C. Mor- 
rill, Henry A. Perkins, Benjamin B. Tilt, 
and Rhinelander Waldo. (Contributed.) 


Twentieth Year Class Enjoys Holiday at Bellport, L. I., 
Morningside and Baker Field 


From the far off Pacific Coast and the 
coal mines of Alabama and many other 
points, the fostering spirit of 1904 drew 
its men back to the Twentieth Reunion of 
the class. The vanguard reached the 
Hotel Wyandotte, at Bellport, Long Island, 
on the afternoon of May 3lst, and the last 
man did not return to New York until 
the morning of June 4th. Thirty men reg- 
istered at the hotel and kept busy for three 
days with golf, tennis, quoits, odd and sun- 
dry games of chance and skill and several 
other avocations. Milt Fies was the best 
sport, always ready to play the other fel- 
low’s game—and beat him. Wally Watson 
had an inexhaustible fund of stories and 
the loudest sweater jacket ever heard east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

The Golf Tournament resulted in Alec 
Eakin’s winning the low gross prize in 
Class “A” and Abendroth the low gross in 
Class “B.” Lou Mayer and Jim Robinson 
tied for the low net in Class “A” and 
Walter Tice won low net in Class “B.” 
Victor Godwin had the best selected score 
in Class “A” and Ed Oppenheimer in Class 
“B.” Bob Carleton and George Miles 
played their first games of golf and aston- 
ished the “pro” at the Bellport Club with 
the number and variety of their strokes. 
An adding machine was requisitioned for 


their afternoon game, but it broke down 
at the ninth hole. 

In pitching quoits Bill Tyler excelled all 
others, but Tommy Cook ran him a close 
second. The consolation prizes in quoits 
were divided between Quinn and Ashley. 
Doctor John Samuel Maeder, Crew Cap- 
tain in 1904, played one set of tennis and 
received a prize for his efforts. F. W. 
Watson won the long distance prize and 
carried a lemonade shaker back to Port- 
land, Oregon, where “men are men and 
love their lemonade.” Clarence Rothschild 
cleaned up in “African golf.” Close har- 
mony obtained at meal times, much to the 
joy of the other diners in the hotel. We 
were actually applauded after a particular- 
ly inspiring rendition of “Sans Souci,” the 
result of the combined tenor efforts of 
Ashley and Fies. Everybody had some 
share in the entertainment and contributed 
to the good times we had. 

The original thirty were augmented by 
many more on Commencement Day, fifty- 
one appearing for lunch in the grove and 
at the base-ball game, and fifty for din- 
ier at Baker Field. In spite of the rain 
the latter two parties were absolutely dry. 
The costumes as usual were the sailor suits 
originally adopted as class costume in 
1907. The class put on the “chaser stunt” 


LINING UP FOR THE PARADE TO BAKER FIELD 


The buses were drawn up on 116th Street during the ball game to take the 
crowd to Baker Field for the festivities of Commencement evening. 
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at the Decennial Circus at Baker Field, 
giving a representation of the old college 
tavern bar and the conditions which exist 
at the present time, and finally pelting the 
audience with confetti. Albert Grant 
Stephenson, returning to his first re-union 
in twenty years, gave a life-like imitation 
of Mike, the old bar tender. 

A class meeting was held immediately 
after dinner at Baker Field and the matter 
of raising funds for the Twenty-fifth Re- 
unton referred to a Committee to be ap- 
pointed by the Presidents of Science and 
College and to report at a class dinner to 
be held early in the winter. 

Fifty-six men in all appeared during 


1909 Presents Flag Pole; 


some part of the re-union. They were as 


follows: 
McAneny, Gravenhorst, Jouard, Oppen- 
heimer, Bovey, Leber, Maeder, Muller, 


Otto, Updike, Goldberger, Seggel, Pitou, 
Robinson, Fish, Myers, Hull, Selvage, 
Whitin, Stephenson, Abendroth, Carleton, 
Mayer, Rothschild, Wyld, Brace, von Ber- 
nuth, Cooke, Tice, Hedinger, Fies, Godwin, 
Denison, Rogers, Shock, Hanau, Chas. R. 
Stein, Kebler, Frazer, Miles, Ashley, Jo- 
chum, W. R. Tyler, Von Bernuth, Benedict, 


Coelos, Reid, Watson, Eakin, Forbes, 
Vogel, Howell, Kahn, Quinn, Wittig, 
Stangland and Church. 

R. L. v. B. 


Also Wins Stunt Prize at 


Commencement 


1909 celebrated its fifteenth anniversary 
on Commencement Day, and every 1909er 
showed the clearest determination to teH 
the world about it. The commemorative 
exercises started with a “rush” and a din- 
ner at the Columbia University Club, the 
night before Commencement, attended by 
fitty members of the Class, and wittily pre- 
sided over by Frederick McCoun. 

At the meeting of the Class the follow- 
ing resolution in appreciation of Jack 
Ryan’s services as President of the Class, 
was passed: 


“Resolved, That the grateful thanks of 
his classmates be extended to Jack Ryan 
and through him to his business associates 
for contributing services and other assist- 
ance in connection with the obtaining and 
erection of the 1909 Lion Flag Pole where- 
by its value as a gift to Columbia was in- 
creased to the extent of at least $1,000.00 
above the amount of money actually dis- 
bursed, and be it further 


“Resolved, That the Class of 1909, Col- 
lege and Science, on the occasion of the 
fitteenth anniversary of its graduation, 
hereby records its affectionate apprecia- 
tion of Jack Ryan's inspiring leadership 
as its president during the past five years 
which has resulted in welding the Class 
into a most effective Columbia unit not 
only by cementing the bonds of personal 
friendship among its own members but 
also by winning for 1909 an enviable repu- 
tation for enthusiastic and loyal indi- 
vidual and Class service for Alma Mater.” 


Jack Ryan, the outgoing President, told 
something of the achievements of the Class 
during the past five years and then handed 
the reins of government over to Ward 
Melville, 1909’s president for the coming 
five years. Melville’s official cabinet is as 
follows: College: John Hanrahan, Ist Vice- 
President: Frederick H. McCoun, 2nd 
Vice-President; Edward J. Grant, Secre- 
tary; W. H. Dannat Pell, Treasurer; 
James P. Rome, Historian; Science: John 
J. Ryan. 1st Vice-President; Harold E. 
Slade, 2nd Vice-President; Herbert S. 
Schoonmaker, Secretary; George E. Stre- 


han, Treasurer; and Freeman W. Kennedy, 
Historian. 

Pell announced that over $1,000 had 
been subscribed by 100 members of the 
Class, to the flagpole for Baker Field. In- 
formal (very much so) speeches followed. 

On Commencement Day, 1909 emerged 
from Hamilton Hall into the quagmire that 
was South Field, marvellously attired as 
circus freaks with attendant clowns and 
pierrots. Jack Ryan, as the Cardiff Giant, 
headed the freaks with diminutive Jack 
Hanrahan, John's seven-year-old son, trudg- 
ing high-hatted at his side as the most 
fascinating of midgets. Wild men from 
Borneo, snake-charmers and antediluvian 
bartenders added to the festivities and the 
joys of grinding motion-picture operators. 

At Baker Field, George Brokaw Comp- 
ton, foster-parent of Columbia’s lion, pre- 
sented the mammoth flagpole, second 
largest on Manhattan Island, together with 
a lion flag the dimenstons of which were 
12’ x 20’. His presentation was as follows: 

“Mr. President, Trustees of Columbia 
University, Fellow Alumni: On the 15th 
Anniversary of its graduation, the Class of 
1909, Science and College, presents this 
flagpole. It is offered as a token of our 
loyalty and of our love for Columbia. 
Our hearts tell us that Columbia College 
and Columbia University are preeminent 
in the educational world. Morningside 
Heights is the educational metropolis of 
America. Baker Field is to become the 
athletic metropolis of America. 

“The lion, Columbia’s mascot, is the 
most splendid combination in nature of 
majestic beauty with surpassing strength. 
He is the king of beasts. He is the embadi- 
ment of our lofty conception of the nobility 
of our Alma Mater. 

“We of 1909 are proud to have con- 
tributed an original idea to weave itself 
into the rich fabric of Columbia’s fascinat- 
ing robe of traditional lore. We are proud 
that our idea has inspired that stirring 
battle song, ‘roar, lion, roar!’ We are 
proud that it has made possible the pre- 
sentation today of that magnificent bronze 
lion yonder by our good friends, the/great 


Class of 1899. ‘Mens sana in Corpore 
sano, runs a Latin motto. 

“It is fitting, therefore, that this 1909 
lion flagpole should adorn Columbia’s 
athletic metropolis as an inspiration to 
future generations of Columbia men to 
emulate and even to surpass Columbia men. 
of the past in distinctive achievement, 
athletic, intellectual and spiritual. 

“Mr. President, on behalf of the Class 
ot 1909, it is my honor and privilege to 
present to the University, the 1909 lion 
flagpole.” 

In accepting the gift, President Butler 
said: 

“Mr. President, Major Compton, Mem- 
bers of the Class of 1909, Fellow Alumni: 
May I, without presumption, add Ladies 
(indicating some of the masqueraders) : 
The first gift that was made to the Uni- 
versity more than a quarter of a century 
ago, when it began the development of 
Morningside Heights, was the flagpole to 
carry always the American Flag, which 
stands at the left of the great library, and 
Was presented by the members of Lafayette 
Post of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
a group of men of New York bearing upon 
their bodies, and in their minds and souls, 
the scars and the records of the great 
Civil combat. They were insistent that the 
lesson of patriotism which the Flag 
teaches, should not be lost upon those who 
came to be members of the new Columbia. 
It is therefore peculiarly appropriate, that 
one of the very first gifts to be made in 
the development of Baker Field should be 
this flagpole, put here for a similar pur- 
pose, and bearing a similar message, and 
that the spokesman of the donors should 
be a gallant soldier in the Great War. 
These are the ways, gentlemen, by which 
our University inclines itself with the 
stern realities of practical life. These are 
the ways by which we mark the fact that 
we are not a society apart, but that we live 
the life of America, that we preach and 
teach the ideals of America, and that, 
when the dreadful time comes, we are 
ready to give everything to serve America. 

“This pole, representing the loyalty and 
the generous thought of the Class of 1909, 
will always carry the Flag which symbol- 
izes everything which America, and not 
less Columbia University, holds most dear 
and most precious. 


“On behalf of the older members of the 
University, of the corporation of the Uni- 
versity itself, I offer you grateful and ap- 
preciative thanks.” 


All hands then adjourned to the circus 
tent where 1909 showed an appreciative 
audience how speedily a college education 
may be acquired. Pelham Bissell, clad in 
strangely familiar academic robes, present- 
ed with due poise and ceremony honorary 
degrees to all the freaks. For this his- 
trionic achievement the Class received the 
prize for the best stunt and dragged its 
collective though antiquated forms back to 
happy_slumbers: McA. C. 
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Decennial Class Provides Commencement Circus; Best 
Entertainment in Years 


Approximately thirty members of the 
Class of 1914 visited West Hampton on 
the Friday before Commencement, and 
stayed over Decoration Day and Sunday, 
playing golf and tennis and other outdoor 
and indoor sports. Besides the good time 
that was had by all, a golf club was 
formed, to be known as the 1914 Iron Men. 
It is expected that in the near future the 
1904 and other Columbia golf clubs will 
be taken into camp by the Iron Men. 

On Commencement Day the members 
of the class gathered in Hamilton Hall 
shortly after ten o'clock, attending to their 
various committee duties. Most of the 
class “were members of this or that com- 
mittee.” 

A large part of the class attended the 
luncheon in the grove, in a body of about 
fitty or more. About 2:15, just before 
the Parade was to begin, Jupe Pluvius 
started rain—insurance! By the time the 
rain was beginning to let up a bit, the bal- 
ance of the class had gathered in Hamilton 


Hall until approximately a hundred Alum- 
ni, representing the Decennial Class, were 
ready to march in the Parade. During 
the latter, an officer of the Class made ar- 
rangements with one of the movie repre- 
sentatives to take pictures of the Class, 
and had them run off several hundred feet 
of film. When, in 1964, the present De- 
cennials have become members of the 
Fifty-Year Class, it will be interesting to 
watch their 1924 Commencement antics. 

After the ball game, the majority of those 
who had attended the luncheon and baseball 
game, attended the presentation exercises 
at Baker Field, and after listening to 1899 
and 1909 make their respective presenta- 
tions, enjoyed hearing the most apprecia- 
tive speech of the evening when President 
Butler accepted the 1914 Class gift of a 
$1,000 loan fund. 


The President said: 


“This is a singularly touching and a 
singularly appropriate giit. Columbia is 
fortunate in having in its membership and 


in having always had in its membership, 
those for whom it was a severe struggle to 
cbtain the benefits of a college education. 
These youths are proud, they are high- 
spirited, they are ambitious. Time and 
time again they allow their zeal and their 
unselfishness to do harm both to their 
physical health and to their education by 
reason of their exertions to earn the where- 
withal to meet the cost of education. 


“A gift like this which can be made im- 
mediately available to those deserving 
youths, who ask not a dole, but a helping 
hand, who ask not a charity but an act of 
brotherly kindness in order that they may 
return to her that fund given for their as- 
sistance while undergraduates, is a singu- 
larly appropriate one. I thank you, and as- 
sure you that you have made a gift that is 
practical and useful in the very highest 
degree, and that will bring happiness and 
Satistaction to many of our ambitious and 
hard-working students.” 


The dinner and circus came next. The 
circus was under the direction of the Class 
of ’14, and was said to be the best thing 
of its kind ever staged at a Columbia party. 
After enjoying the festivities to the full, 
the Fourteeners joined the crowd of home- 
bound, weary Alumni. 


A. H. H. 


The Other Commencement Reunions 


S. H. Thayer, °63, and W. B. Walker, °65, 
Oldest Graduates at Commencement 


To S. H. Thayer, ’63, 65L, of Yonkers, 
N. Y., goes the distinction of being the 
oldest graduate of Columbia to return for 
the Commencement festivities. W. B. 
Walker, ’65, Bennington, Vermont, took 
second honors. While these were the only 
alumni of the sixties or earlier to get back 
for Commencenient, the classes in the sev- 
enties were well represented. 

Four members of the Class of 1871 were 
present: Robert Barbour, Brander Mat- 
thews, Benjamin F. Romaine, and William 
H. Sage. W. C. B. Kemp, of the Class of 
1872, was the only member of his group 
to sign the Alumni office Commencement 
Day register, while H. D. Perrine, ’72L, 
represented the lawyers of that vear. 

The fifty-vear class, 1874, had nine 
members present. the largest representa- 
tion of any of the older classes. These 
men were Spencer Aldrich, Herbert Ap- 
pleton, George F. Butterworth, Otis W. 
Field, Pierre P. Harrower, Frederic W. 
Hinrichs, Alfred Meyer, Frank D. Shaw, 
and Henry T. Scudder. John Coxe Caru- 
ana, and Theodore Sutro represented the 
Class of 1874 Law. From 1875 Law there 
were present C. P. Fagnani and Charles 
K. Lexow. 

Other graduates of the older classes 
that returned for the 1924 Commencement 
were: Theodore F. Lozier, ’76; Edward 
Behr, ’77 Mines; William W. Bliven, ’78, 
80L, J. P. H. De Windt, ’78L, J. Arthur 
Booth, ’78, '82P&S, J. W. Spalding, '78, J. 
Wamsley, ’78L, E. R. A. Seligman, ’79, 


Robert Mazet, ’79L, and William M. Still- 
man, ’79L. 


Small Gathering from 1880 


The Class of 1880 College held its an- 
nual dinner, according to custom, at the 
Columbia University Club on June 3, the 
evening before Commencement. Several 
members of the Class, who rarely fail to 
attend this annual function, were kept 
away this year by absence from the city. 
Consequently there were only nine men 
present: Belden, Blackwell, King, Living- 
ston Lucke, Morgan, O'Neil, Roome and 
Scrugham. The dinner was served in the 
Blue Grotto and the diners subsequently 
adjourned to the Governors’ Room for 
post-prandial conversation and cigars. Sub- 
jects for conversation were never lacking, 
and when the meeting finally broke up the 
hour was “long past curfew.” 


On Commencement Day Blackwell, How- 
ell and Scrugham were the only ’80 men 
who attended any of the events on the 
program, by visiting the Campus. 

W W.S. 


Commencement as Seen by ’84Mines 


“After giving up one-half of my lunch 
ticket the first thing I saw was Ed. Bar- 
ratt hiding behind a Brown Bread sand- 
wich—and they were good; so was the one 
filled with lettuce—in fact, the lunchbox, 
followed by ice cream, was quite O.K. 

“I hope there will be enough boxes for 
next year. Of course we missed the clumsy 
waiters who spill soup over you, andowe 


had no long waits between courses and 
we liked it. 

“Dan Moran and Skid Post were also 
there as usual, but the other ’84 Miners 
probably had not yet recovered from our 
40th anniversary dinner— 


“Not written by D. E. Moran nor sent 
by him.” 


°85Mines Plans for Fortieth Reunion 

In accordance with the long standing 
custom of the Class of ’85Mines, its annual 
dinner was held the night before Com- 
mencement. Six members of the Class, 
Woolson, Marie, Petty, Mannheim, Hunt- 
ington and Norris, foregathered at the 
University Club. Lacombe and Graff, who 
had expected to be present, were prevented 
at the last moment. 

Ira H. Woolson presided and announced 
the election that afternoon of H. Hobart 
Porter, ’86Mines, as Alumni Trustee, and 
told a very interesting story of the Con- 
vention, where he was chairman of the 
Mines delegation. 


Wilbur E. Sanders was unable to be 
present because of his present location in 
Tone, Nevada. However, he sent an “An- 
niversary Poem,” which was read at the 
dinner with much enjoyment. 


Committees were appointed to suggest 
plans for the celebration and financing of 
the fortieth anniversary of the Class, to 
be held next year, when they hope to emu- 
late their twenty-fifth anniversary success 
at which time they had nearly eighty per 
centy of the living members of the Class 
present, R. V. N. 
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°89Mines Celebrates Thirty-fifth 
Anniversary 


Following what seems to have become 
a popular custom, the Class of 1889 Mines 
held their thirty-fifth anniversary dinner 
at the Columbia University Club on the 
night of June 3rd. 

The evening was indeed a jolly one, with 
no chairman, no set speeches, and no 
formality whatever. Everybody talked 
at once, and the whole affair was as free 
and easy as it should have been, consider- 
ing that friendships begun thirty-nine 
years ago were being renewed. 

The Class of 1894 College and Science, 
who were holding their dinner in an ad- 
joining room at the Club, entertained 1889 
royally before the evening had really start- 
ed, and hearty cheers were exchanged that 
sounded like old times on the 49th Street 
Campus. 

Those present at the dinner were: Atha, 
Boring, Bradley, Escobar, Freedman, Gil- 
dersleeve, Harrington, Jopling, Massa, 
Pelton, Provost, Provot, Raymond, Ray- 
nor, Small, Smith, Wainwright, Waters, 
and Whitlock. 

The next day all hands met at the Uni- 
versity for luncheon, parade, ball game 
and Baker Field,—so closing an anniver- 
sary long to be remembered. 


HCR: 


1890 College and Science on Hand 


The Class of 1890 College and Science 
was represented at the Alumni Luncheon, 
costume parade and ball game on Com- 
mencement Day, by Crane, Deppeler, 
Graves, Livingston, Pattou, Powell and 
Seward, of College, and Hoyt, Pelton and 
Welch, of the Mines section. 

The success and popularity of all the 
events was so notable that all those present 
agreed to make the greatest effort to have 
every member of the Class present next 
Commencement Day, which will be the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of 90's graduation. 

CLE 


! 
i 


ee 


Annual Dinner Features 1893 Program at 
Commencement 


1893 celebrated the thirty-first anniver- 
sary of its graduation from Columbia by 
a dinner at the Faculty Club, which was 
one of the most successful of the reunions 
held recently by the class. There were 
present thirteen members, including George 
E Timpson, Leffert Lefferts, John A. Wil- 
son, William H. Bawden, Floyd Appleton, 
Walter S. Newhouse, Stephen H. Keating, 
E. G. Roberts, Thomas P. Peters, Walter 
H. Merrill, F. E. Underhill, and Herbert 
T. Wade. 

Appleton had the distinction of coming 
the longest distance for the reunion, mak- 
ing the trip from Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he is rector of an Episcopal 
church. 

Since the last reunion of the class the 
death of the Reverend Hamilton Bancker 


Phelps was reported, but with that excep- 
tion the Secretary and Historian reported 
nc other changes in the roll. H. R. Kings- 
ley had become a Judge of the Probate 
Court at Rutland, Vermont; W. J. Littell, 
of the United States Navy, was reported 
on duty on the Pacific Coast at various 
paval stations. 


The class treasurer reported that the 
balance in the treasury was being held for 
the preparation of a bronze memorial tab- 
let to be placed in St. Paul's Chapel in 
connection with the commemorative gift of 
the University bell made on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the class. Designs for 
the tablet were reported to be in course of 
preparation, to be submitted to the Board 
of Trustees in the near future. 


A midwinter reunion will be held some 
time in December. Ample notice of the 
meeting will be given to all members, and 
they are urged te make a special effort to 
be present. H. T. W. 
A Strenuous Reunion for the “Old Men” 

of 1894 


At ‘O4’s thirtieth reunion, forty-six men 
were present in all at the Class Dinner 
held at the Columbia University Club on 
the evening of June 3, at Commencement in 
the afternoon of June 4 and at Spuyten 
Duyvil and Baker Field on the evening of 
June 4. 


It was a great reunion. Jim Leeming, 
the class treasurer, made a special trip 
from San Francisco to be present, and 
George Tennille made his first reunion 
from Savannah, Georgia, and is loud in 
his determination never to miss another. 
Cables, telegrams and letters poured in on 
the secretary, so that almost every man in 
the class was cither heard from or present. 


There was a note of sadness when silent 
toasts were drunk to the memory of those 
who had died since our twenty-fifth. De- 
lightful, fine-hearted, splendid fellows all, 
we missed them. 

The Class assembled at the Columbia 
University Club and after a get-together 
song to the accompaniment of Harry 
Masters’ stirring chords. and after an in- 
formal reception to '89, we sat down to a 
bully dinner presided over and made merry 
by the spontaneous wit of Ken Murchison. 
No set speeches were arranged but man 
after man got up and said things close to 
his heart and the climax came when The 
Reverend Frederick H. Sill (our coxswain 
of the record breaking freshman crew that 
heat Yale and Harvard in 1890 at New 
London) arrived after the dinner given by 
Prexy Butler to the recipients of Honorary 
Degrees at the President’s House. We 
did not care whether he was to be made a 
Litt. D. or what not next day, but we did 
know that the gang is never all there till 
Fred arrives. 

And did you see us at the costume 
parade? With crutches and on stretchers, 
bent and bearded and, as our notice said) “on 


the way to the old-men’s home”—but what 
baseball we played after we reached the 
diamond! Someone was even cruel enough 
to suggest that the freshman team was dis- 
guised in our midst—but that is another 
Story. 


After that, into autos and up to Archie 
Douglas’ place at Spuyten Duyvil, where 
Dick—one time dispenser oi pre-prohibi- 
tion beverages at the Columbia Club—pre- 
sided over the sandwiches. Here the “04 
freshman crew, with Coxey Sill in com- 
mand and Bill Nichols stroking, as usual, 
Frank Oakes at 7, and so on up to Freddy 
Douglas at his old place at the bow was 
duly photographed. Everyone managed to 
get in except the coxswain—the photog- 
rapher cut him out, probably fecling that 
he was not fitted for the position any 
longer. 

Then the College section played the 
Mines at baseball. College hit Dick 
Monks freely, Phil Benkhard alone mak- 
ing two home runs. After seven innings 
the game was called with the College, 11, 
and Mines, 7. Erhart was the all around 


star. The board of umpires—three of 
them—Nichols, Tennille and Breck, dis- 


agreed on all decisions and if it had not 
been for the firmness of Loche and Smith 
College would never have won at all. This 
evened the score. The rubber will be 
played at the next reunion. 


After refreshment, out to Baker Field 
for dinner. All except old Trustee Grace, 
who lingered to take a bath after the base- 
ball game. But we all tuned up and had 
a great evening. 

And now we are arranging to have our 
reunions every two years instead of every 
five, for “life is short and time is fleeting.” 
As Ken Murchison says: “The youngest 
class for its age in any college must get 
together oftener.” Here's to 94 and two 
years hence. (Contributed. ) 


Forty-eight Members of 1900 at Annual 
Reunion 


The Class of 1900 College and Science 
held its annual reunion at the Faculty 
Club immediately after the ball game on 
Commencement Day. With forty-eight 
members present, 1900 had what is be- 
lieved to be the largest turnout in recent 
years of a Class out more than twenty 
years. Three of the men were attending 
their first Commencement in twenty-three 
years. Lester Strauss arrived from Vene- 
zuela just in time to attend the dinner. 


As years go by, 1900 continues to show 
itself to be the remarkable class that burst 
on the Columbia horizon twenty-four years 
ago. The boys were there in 1900,—they 
are there more than ever today. Each suc- 
ceeding vear finds the annual reunion bet- 
ter attended than its predecessor and, be- 
lieve it or not, the boys seem to grow 
more youthful in_ appearance. 


Plans» were rhade àt the dinner for the 
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big time the class will “put across” next 
year. 

Those present were: Erskine, Giddings, 
St. Clair, Shaeffer, Lowenstein, Facken- 
thal, Block, Ward, Mortimer, Gregory, 
Raiman, Meissner, Heiniken, G. Smith, 
Rionda, Dusenbury, Leale, Turner, France, 
Duffield. Norman, Cane, Lum, Jones, Wal- 
ter, Knapp, Meeker, McClelland, Barlow, 
Burns, Van Winkle, Wemlinger, Hoffman, 
Reilly, Clinch, Green, Goodwillie, L. B. 
Smith, Steinbach, H. A. Brown, Ambler, 
Strauss, Meeks, Kafka, Josephson, Allen, 
and Immediato. 

Later in the evening, the majority of the 
diners rushed to Baker Field, arriving in 
time to hear the last of the snappiest show 
any decennial class has put on since 1910. 

As years go by it 1s more clear 
That 1900 has no peer. 
E. J. & D. J. B. 


A Full Day for 1907 


The members of 1907, approaching years 
of maturity (?), have become somewhat 
set in their ways. Consequently, they fol- 
lowed their usual program for spending 
the morning of Commencement Day at the 
Hudson River Country Club, lunching 
there and returning to the Campus in the 
afternoon. They were rather conservative 
in their activities and costume, the only 
wild incident in the day being golf as 
played by Bailly and Schwarz, which was 
very wild indeed. Both players, however, 
denied the rumor that they were off the 
course to such an extent that Bill Palmer, 
who started with them, dropped from ex- 
haustion. 

Other noteworthy incidents were that 
Harry Chapin for the first time in seven- 
teen years attended the Class reunion with- 
out a brief-case, the reason being that he 
had lost it. Walter Kelly, returning from 
a business trip, drove his car from De- 
troit and arrived at the same time as 
George Reaney, who started from Brook- 
lyn. Reaney claims that Kelly started half 
an hour earlier, but both of them were 
careful to keep their cars out of sight so 
that no light can be thrown upon the mys- 
tery. 

Allen Hopping brought his daughter to 
the reunion, and she appeared to enjoy im- 
mensely meeting her father’s charming 
(ahem!) classmates. 


Those present at the reunion included 
the following: Bailly, Chapin, Donnelly, 
Hamilton, Hopping, Heidgerd, Kelly, 
Krause, W. T. Miller, Palmer, Reaney, 
Schwarz, and C. B. Spencer. 


Item from 1908 


1908 had a very good turnout at Com- 
mencement, about twenty men appearing. 
Most of them came up for the Costume 
Parade and ball game, and remained dur- 
ing the performance in the evening. 


G. W. J. 


1910 at Commencement 


Once when life was far less dreary, men 
with voices strong and cheery, 
Could be heard at our Commencements 
singing songs of ribald lore. 
Those were days when luscious liquor, 
made the pulse pulsate the quicker, 
our friendships became thicker, 
thicker than they'd been before. 
Little wonder that we languish, memory 
makes our heartstrings sore. 
Croaks the Raven, “Nevermore.” 


And 


Now that we have prohibition, we must 
needs change our position 

For if now at your Commencement, we 
should sing those songs of yore 

Mercenaries, armed might file in, bent on 
stamping out our vile sin, 

And proceed to pour our good gin on the 
floor. 

So we now must sip in secret what we 
used to serve before. 

Choke the Raven, Have some more. 


G. H. B. 


Another Briarcliff Party 


According to those who attended the 
outing of the Class of 1912 at Briarcliff 
Lodge, on June 3, the affair was a decided 
success. The golf tournament, which began 
at 2:30 P.M., was well attended and re- 
sulted in the awarding of the first prize, a 
silver medal, to “Buck” Anderson with a 
low score of 85. Second prize went to 
Tommy Ahearn who scored 87. Although 
the announcement stated that anyone 
caught trying for the booby prize would 
he disqualified, it seemed that Dickson and 
Timmons were doing just that. However, 
the prize went to the latter with a score of 
128 when the former broke a stick and lost 
six balls between the first and third holes. 

Despite the fact that there were thirty- 
five girls trying for the Olympic swimming 
team at the outdoor pool, only a few of 
the men found swimming more attractive 
than tennis and golf. Stiefel, however, 
found it dithcult to judge the winners of 
the contests and as a result secured a 
photograph of the entire swimming group 
to allow himself to look them over at his 
leisure. 

Those present at the outing were: 
Ahearn, Anderson, Brown, Dickson, Kea- 
tor, Palmer, Polhemus, Samuels, Stiefel, 
Timmons, and Trimble. 

The Commencement activities and the 
luncheon were attended by the above, in 
company with Evans, Glock, Gray, Lovett, 
Pyne, Thomas and Smith. 

W. J. T. 


“They're on Their Way!” 

“The Seventeeners” congratulate 1914 
on the best Commencement party we have 
yet attended. To 1909 we doff our hats for 
the side-splitting burlesque on college days, 
staged at Baker Field. However, the com- 
plete returns of the day may be found else+ 


where; this is the story of 1917--God 
bless those numbers—Let’s go! 


First, with 1914 in charge it sure felt 
like the good old days. Just ten years ago 
we were Freshmen,—1917, the greatest 
freshman class that ever enrolled. And 
1914 was the King, the Senior Class, the 
Student Board, and all the rest. Secondly, 
for the first time since our undergraduate 
days, the Science and College sections of 
the class united, and took part in all ac- 
tivities as a unit. 

As usual, 1917 was the hit of the parade. 
Oh, boy, did you see us? Honest, didja? 
Did you see the news photographers and 
movie camera-men who dogged our very 
steps. Gosh, at one time the entire class 
was forced out of the line of march and 
posed while movie cameras clicked and 
kodaks snapped. 1917 was there, we'll tell 
the world! 


The sandwich men! Sure, that was us. 
All on the spur of the moment, too. Due 
to the sudden illness of two members of 
our costume committee and to A. W. O. L. 
on the part of a few others, an eleventh 
hour change in plans was necessary. 
Thanks to the untiring efforts of our demon 
chairman, George Watts, and the deft 
brushes of our cartoonist-secretary, 1917 
was very much in evidence. Man alive, 
did you see our signs? 

The technicalities surrounding the prize 
for attendance is still a mystery to us. 
However, 1917 had thirty-three bona fide 
members of the Class in line and is proud 
of the fact that there was not a scofHaw 
among the gang. Here they are: read ‘em 
and weep: “Red Nose” Allison; “General” 
Bragg: Charlie Hayward: “Harry” Fisher ; 
“Jawn” Fowler; Ed Gluck; “Jim” Har- 
rison (one of the three musketeers) ; 
Archie Curry; Jack Kretzmer ; “Slip-stick”’ 
Lanzetta; Charlie Hammarstrom; “Ike” 
Lovejoy (the second musketeer) ; “Babe” 
Lichtenstein; “Sparkie?” Mahler; Porter 
Cartoon Murphy; “Hank” Noble; “Jingle” 
Pringle; “Free-lunch” Reichard; “Cutey” 
Rodman; Mac Rose; Mort Levie, the 
sylph-like diver; “Hib” Schwarz (the last 
of the musketeers); Ed “Blah-blah” 
Towns: “Phil’ Sheridan; Charlie Prof- 
ftt: George “Tiny” Watts, and “Doc 
Freddy” Wurzbach. PCa Nie 


1918 Leaves Costumes at Home 


Members of the Class of 1918 who at- 
tended the activities on Commencement 
Day proved themselves to be keener weath- 
er prophets than some of the other classes, 
since they foresaw the impending shower 
and left their costumes at home. The only 
thing in the nature of a costume was some 
uncut material in the possession of the 
class Secretary, but a vote of the class 
revealed that the 18ers did not think that 
such a make-shift would get by the censors. 

While the rain was falling the members 
off the class held, an impromptu meeting at 
which “bk. `A. Barber was appointed chair- 
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man of a finance committee. It was also 
decided to hold a meeting of the class as 
early as possible in the fall and get things 
going for an active year. 


After the meeting the Eighteeners went 
out to watch the ball game and later jour- 
neyed up to Baker field for the dinner and 
show. 


‘Branders” of 1921 Will Check Whiskers 
at Door Next Year 


If homegrown whiskers are as uncom- 
fortable as the store variety, we can’t un- 
derstand why Brander Matthews wears 
them. Except that without them he 
wouldn’t be Brander to the thousands of 
Columbia alumni who know and love him. 
At any rate, the Class of 1921, which 
dressed as “Brander” in the Commence- 
ment Day Costume Parade has about de- 
cided to make up as Professor Odell next 
year. Removing a couple of pillows from 
inside the vest after the festivities are 
over will be a lot less painful than tearing 
handfuls of Oscar Bernner’s goat hair 
from the face with large hunks of valuable 
epidermis attached to it. 


As a matter of fact, the 1921 men felt 
that the agony of applying and removing 
the disguises was worth it. What if half 
of the spectators thought we were the 
Ancient Mariner, Charles Evans Hughes, 
or prominent Argentines who had bet on 
Firpo? We had our fill of mirth in pos- 
ing for tin types, skipping around the dia- 
mond and making our friends guess who 
we were. Three 1921 men came up early 
and started to join the squadron of Trustees 
which attended the graduation exercises. 
They got as far as the Library steps when 
one of them, in a moment of abstraction 
lit a cigarette in his customary carefree 
manner. After the conflagration had been 
extinguished, Mr. Peter Brady, who was 
on duty in his dress uniform, blue in color, 
recognized the smouldering ruins as an 


old crony and the three were summarily 
ejected from the line of march. 


Among the 1921 men who paraded and 
went to Baker Field were Andrews, Con- 
don, Henderson, McCarthy, Sager, Carl- 
son, Bingham, McKnight, Sylvester, Ull- 
man, Kahn, Sheftel, Contreras, Bachrach, 
Salinger, Forsyth, Schiff and Taylor. 

Contributed. 


1922 Plans Monthly Luncheons 


A dinner planned to promote good fel- 
lowship, and create exuberance was suc- 
cessfully staged in the Blue Grotto of the 
Columbia University Club, on Thursday, 
May 22, by the Class of 1922. The small 
group was exceedingly congenial, and the 
informal nature of the banquet marked it 
as one of the most pleasant ones ever 
staged by the Class. : 

In the absence of W. H. Johnstone, 
through whose efforts the dinner was ar- 
ranged, Alexander Hadden, Class treas- 
urer, presided. Alec didn’t speak, how- 
ever, nor did any one else, which is one 
of the reasons for the good time. Each 
member did get up long enough to tell of 
his activities in business and otherwise, 
sketching briefly his varied career during 
his two short years of alumni life. The 
fellows who were not on at least their third 
jobs were somewhat in the minority! 

Hadden reminded the Class that it had 
slipped from first place in the number of 
men who contributed to the Alumni Fund. 
Several voluntary contributions were im- 
mediately offered, so the class could regain 
its prestige. 

The congeniality of the meeting had 
such an appeal that it was decided to start 
monthly luncheons next fall. A commit- 
tee headed by Joseph Andrews was ap- 
pointed to arrange matters. A committee 
was also appointed in regard to the Class’ 
participation in Commencement Day ac- 
tivities. Hutton Hinch was made chair- 
man of this committee. K. P. 


ASSEMBLING FOR THE COSTUME PARADE 


Alumni See Columbiana Collection 
at Commencement 

In view of the many other attractions 
of Commencement Day, the number of 
visitors to the Columbiana Room, while 
not as large as had been hoped, was en- 
couraging. Those that did come stayed, 
and evinced genuine interest in going over 
the various reminders of their own college 
days, renewing memories of their classes, 
and examining the ancient memorabilia 
displayed for the occasion. The cases con- 
tained some of the more valuable pieces, 
including the original Black Book, which 
held attention and produced hilarity, the 
“Serious Thoughts” recently described in 
the News, early copies of the Acta and 
Spectator, badges and souvenirs of literary 
societies, medals, Commencement tickets 
from 1800, and other Columbia antiquities 
which evidently possessed attraction for 
the visitors. The walls were covered with 
a selection of documents and views illus- 
trating the beginnings and growth of 
King’s College, the old Columbia of Mur- 
ray and Barclay Streets, the later College 
of Forty-ninth Street, and the new Uni- 
versity of Morningside. With these was 
shown the newly enthroned genius of 
Columbia on his original banner, massive- 
ly framed by Tiffany through the courtesy 
of George F. Kunz, ’98Hon., and presented 
to Columbiana by George B. Compton, ‘09. 

A picturesque reminder of former times 
is the slate on which President Barnard 
noted his daily agenda. This relic lay in a 
drawer of the President’s elaborate desk, 
now in the office of the Department of 
Buildings and Grounds, and was con- 
veniently placed at the right-hand corner, 
just below the presidential ear-trumpet—a 
position which will be recalled by some 
whom one of Nye’s little notes summoned 
to an unsought audience with the august 
head. This slate, an almost pathetic evi- 
dence of the changed functions of the 
President’s position, is filled with nota- 
tions about janitor’s duties, the conduct of 
students in Chapel, supplies of stationery, 
cleaning sidewalks, repairs to lecture 
rooms, etc. Fifty years ago, these were 
the petty matters that frittered away the 
time of the President of Columbia, with- 
out, however, interfering with the pro- 
phetic vision which led to the fruition of 
today. 

The equipment of the Columbiana Room 
will shortly be completed. It is the desire 
and hope of all concerned that it may now 
attract a much wider attention and more 
general use by alumni and students. The 
collection, while a part of the general Li- 
brary, is also an intimate part of graduate 
and undergraduate life, and as such calls 
for interest, cooperation, and use. It offers 
the only means of preserving the mementos 
of your collegiate career so that they may 
be safe, accessible, and useful. 

Among the recent accessions to the col- 
lection’ if a particularly full scrapbook 
kept/by-John Tempest-Walker, ’84, “Coxy,” 
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which contains otherwise unobtainable ma- 
terial for the history of the two activities 
in which his chief interest lay—the Glee 
Club and the Crew. The matter thus put 
at our disposal is now being incorporated 
in the special records of these activities. 


Brander Matthews, ’71, has contributed 
memorabilia of his class, of the Goodwood, 
and of the Alumni Association. Among 
them is the interesting original, by Robert 
Waller, Jr., ’71, of the familiar “I wish I 
had a barrel of rum,” including the famous 
Professor Doremus stanza. Professor 
Matthews also gives the Drisler and the 
Seligman medals. Romaine, ’82, has given 
the original constitution of the Columbia 
College Bicycle Club, of which he was, 
naturally, the secretary. Memorabilia of 
99 come from Hackett and Cardozo, ’99, 
and of ’84 from J. T. Walker, E. G. Bar- 
rett, C. B. Rowland, and A. S. Post, ’84. 
Mrs. D. C. Frazee sends an interesting set 
of Moot Court cases made by A. J. Baker, 
'74L, who died in May. Bishop Lines of 
New Jersey has presented copies of two 
memorial sermons containing valuable ma- 
terial on the early days. President Butler 
has deposited his badge as Delegate to the 
Cleveland Republican Convention in June. 


As may be seen, the collection is grow- 
ing. It will continue to do so, but the rate 
of growth could be greatly stimulated by a 
still more general opening up of existing 
sources of supply. 

KoA 


Robert W. Rowen, ’26, Wins 1898 
Van Am Medal 


Robert W. Rowen, ’26, of Great Neck, 
L. I., was selected by the Van Am Club to 
. receive the Van Am Prize Medal offered 
yearly by the Class of 1898 to “that member 
of the sophomore class who during the 
period of his previous attendance at the 
University shall have most distinguished 
himself for service, character and courtesy 
in his relations with faculty, fellow stu- 
dents and visitors to the University.” 


At its twenty-fifth anniversary last year, 
the Class of 1898 presented a fund of 
$6,500 to the University to be known as 
the “Van Am Prize Fund and the Van Am 
Prize Medal.” Under the provisions of 
the deed of gift, the sophomore to receive 
the medal is chosen each year as the Trus- 
tees of the University designate (this year 
the Trustees allowed the Van Am Club to 
make the selection), and the student who 
receives the medal is given the right to 
designate that university or undergraduate 
activity or activities to which the income 
for the current year of the Prize Fund 
shall be paid. 


Rowen designated the income from the 
fund, which amounts to about $300 after 
the cost of the die for the medal and the 
medal itself has been subtracted, to apply 
as follows: A half of the sum to be spent 
on publicity for Columbia College with 
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a view to posting preparatory and high 
schools on the activities of their alumni 
at Columbia, also to help with the expense 
of sending “Blue Books,” or some other 
interesting booklet on Columbia and her 
traditions to the several preparatory and 
high schools; and the other half of the in- 
come to be spent for new rifles for the 
rifle team and new uniforms for the fenc- 
ing team. 

W. B. Symmes, Jr., 98, representing his 
class, addressed the following letter to 
Rowen, who is at Camp Columbia, Lake- 
side, Conn., taking the civil engineering 
course offered by the University during 
the summer term: 


June 10, 1924. 
Dretar Mr. Rowen: 


I have your letter of June 8 and heartily 
approve of the way in which you have dis- 
tributed the Van Am Prize Fund given by 
the Class of "98. 

I congratulate you on this award. In 
these crowded days too little thought is 
given to service and courtesy in one’s con- 
tact with others. It is, therefore, a great 
pleasure to our Class to recognize one 
who has been chosen by his fellow stu- 
dents as being distinguished for these 
traits of character. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. B. Symmes, JR. 


Tyson Reelected President of Gradu- 
ate Schools Alumni Association 

The annual meeting of the Alumni As- 
sociation of the Graduate Schools of 
Columbia University was held on June 3, 
1924, immediately after the members had 
partaken of a dinner at the Faculty Club. 

The Treasurer reported a balance of 
$620.39, which report showed a balance of 
about $100.00 more on hand than this 
time last year. 

Adam LeRoy Jones, "98Ph.D, chairman 
of the Committee on Nominations, proposed 
the following names for officers for the 
coming year: 

President, Levering Tyson; vice-presi- 
dent, Herbert R. Moody; recording secre- 
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LEVERING TYSON, °11AM 
Reelected President of the Graduate Schools. 
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tary, Ernest Hesse; treasurer, Michael 
Levine; corresponding secretary, John D. 
Haney; additional members of the execu- 
tive committee, E. S. Whitford, Irwin G. 
Jennings; Federation Directors, C. A. 
Downer, Herbert R. Moody, Levering Ty- 
son, all of whom were elected. 

In opening the serious discussion of the 
evening the President of the Association 
reviewed its history in some detail and ex- 
plained to the members present plans which 
the Executive Committee were formulat- 
ing for increasing the usefulness of the 
Association to the members, to the Gradu- 
ate Schools and to the University. He 
called upon Irwin G. Jennings, ’19Ph.D, 
Chairman of the Plan and Scope Commit- 
tee of the Association to report upon the 
activities of the Committee to date, and 
this report was the basis for the discus- 
sion which followed. Professor Marston 
T. Bogert, '90, 94 Mines, one of the guests, 
suggested that the Association consider the 
organization of groups within the parent 
body, cach made up of graduates of a cer- 
tain division of the University, thereby 
centralizing interest and increasing the 
scope of the Association’s work. Other 
guests who spoke were Professor Daniel 
D. Jackson, and Mr. Herbert B. Howe, 
Director of Earl Hall. 


Announcement was made that the Asso- 
ciation would hold a meeting early in the. 
fall to which all students in the Graduate 
Schools would be invited, and that the vari- 
ous standing committees of the Association 
would continue their deliberations during 
the summer months. 


Cleveland Alumni Give Dinner for 
President Butler 


The Columbia University Alumni Club 
of Cleveland gave a dinner in honor of 
President Butler, at the Hotel Statler in 
Cleveland on June 7. 


The speakers at the dinner were Mr. 
Samuel Mather, who bears the unique title 
of “First Citizen of Cleveland,” Dr. 
Charles S. Howe, President of the Case 
School of Applied Science; Dr. Robert 
E. Vinson, President-elect of Western Rce- 
serve University, and Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, ’82, °83A.M., ’84Ph.D., easily the 
most important person present, President 
of a “well known New York college.” Dr. 
Butler’s address was based upon the propo- 
sition that more tolerance should be 
shown for the opinions of our fellow- 
citizens. 

On entering the room, the sixty-one 
Columbia men present joined in singing the 
“Marching Song’’; on reaching their 
tables they remained standing until the 


last strains of “Stand Columbia” died 
away. The ever popular “Sans Souci” 
was sung, as well as “Stand Up And 


Cheer,” and the “Drinking Song.” A num- 
ber of solos were cheerfully “contributed” 
by several of the] Alumni. 
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P. and S. Alumni Shun Medicine for 
Evening on “Telegraphy” 

The Spring Meeting of the Alumni of 

the College of Physicians and Surgeons 


was held at the Faculty House on Tuesday 
evening, May 27, 1924. 


Such unimportant matters as the dinner 
and the business session having been capa- 
bly disposed of, the meeting listened to an 
address on “The Advancement in Tele- 
graphy,” by Mr. A. J. Mundt of the En- 
gineering Department of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. Mr. Mundt’s 
talk was even better than his title promised, 
for not only did he outline the amazing 
improvements which have been recently 
made in the art of telegraphy, but he re- 
lated a number of entertaining anecdotes 
concerning its early days. It appeared that 
Morse was more the popularizer than the 
inventor of the telegraph, and that a large 
share of the credit must go to the American 
genius, Joseph Henry—a name known only 
to the physicist until it became part of the 
vocabulary of every male citizen over ten 
years of age, in the term microhenry. 


Mr. Mundt’s description of the extra- 
ordinary stupidity of the public in accept- 
ing telegraphy would have surprised any- 
one but the physician, who daily sees the 
descendants of that public spurning the 
gifts of modern medicine and turning to 
che quack and the charlatan. Still, it seems 
only fair to say that messages were then 
about seven times as expensive as today. 

Like Gilbert and Sullivan’s policeman, 
the telegraph engineer's lot is not a happy 
one. He must not only devise means of 
sending four, or even eight, messages over 
one single wire, in order to keep down the 
expense of telegraphy, but he must soon 
solve the vexing problem of the high power 
transmission line. These cables, which in 
some cases now carry as much as two 
hundred and twenty thousand volts, and 
which may, in the future, become even 
more heavily loaded, interfere seriously 


by induction with the sending of messages | 


over any wires in their neighborhood. 


At the close of the meeting, Mr. Mundt 
was last seen surrounded by a group of 
members of the association, and such frivo- 
lous and non-medical terms as single cir- 
cuit and superheterodyne were overheard. 


We H. Wy UPES: 


Granberry, Burd, Bacon and Tyson 
Win Jersey Club Golf Prizes 


The anual spring tournament of the 
“New Jersey Buzzers,” the official title of 
the golf organization of the New Jersey 
Alumni Club, was held at the Montclair 
Golf Club on Thursday, May 22. In spite 
of a cold, raw wind, following a night of 
heavy rain, the course was in excellent 
condition and some good scores were turned 
in—as well as some not so good. 


Twenty-four men took part in the day’s 


play, and eleven more turned up for din- 
ner. At the dinner, the following prizes 
were awarded: 
Club Championship Cup to D. Webb 
Granberry, '07P&S., with a gross score 
of 88. 
Golf Club for low net score to C. G. 


Burd, ‘11AM., who tied with J. G. 
Bates, 03, and won the toss for the 
prize. 


Guest’s Cup to Rogers H. Bacon, '96, 
with a gross of 101 and a net of 89. 

Consolation prize, —a cane to encourage 
walking without golf clubs—to Lever- 
ing Tyson, ’11AM., whose first attempt 
at the game yielded a gross of 211, 
which was enough to win almost any 
Consolation Prize. 


A feature of the afternoon was a spe- 
cial match between the Law School, rep- 
resented by Howard Osterhout, '10, ’12L, 
and Edward R. Finch, ’98L, and the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, repre- 
sented by Dr. Granberry and J. K. Adams, 
'O2P&S. The latter team won 7 and 4, 
but they called it a match for a’ that. 


Those present for the day and evening 
were: J. K. Adams, '02P&S; Rogers H. 
Bacon, 96; M. V. B. Brinckerhoff, °85; 
J.-D. Craven, 716; Edward R. Finch, "96L; 
John K. Fitch, 02; John K. Gore, 83; D. 
Webb Granberry, ’07P&S; Dallas W. 
Haines, 713; Charles M. Lum, '81; Robert 
W. Macbeth, ’06; Clarence G. Meeks, 02: 
Howard Osterhout, °10, ’12L; Winston 
Paul, ’09; James L. Robinson, 04; Arthur 
C. Stratford, 02; Levering Tyson, ’11AM; 
and R. H. Wiggin, ’05S. 


Present for the afternoon golf matches 


only, were: John G. Bates, 03; J. S. 
Brown, ’85 P&S; C. G. Burd, TIAM; 
John Fairfield, ’18; Caldwell Morrison, 


'’89 P&S; George Perkins (Guest). 


The following in addition were present 
for the dinner: Leon Abbett, ’86; George 
R. Beach, 795. ’°97L; A. N. Golby, 719; 
Ralph E. Lum, ’00; Aaron A. Melniker, 
’04L; Albert W. Putnam, ’97; Edward M. 
Salley, ’'05L; J. Boyce Smith, Jr., ’01; 
Walter A. Stiefel, '14; William T. Tay- 
lor, ’21; and Stephen G. Williams, ’81, 
’82L, ’83Ph.D. R. W. M. 


Americans Honored in Westminster Abbey 


EMORIAL honors 
are accorded to 
five Americans 
in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Poets’ Corner in 
the South Tran- 
sept contains the 
bust by Brock of 
Henry Wads- 

worth Longfellow (1807 to 1882) placed in 

1884 by English admirers. 

In the Nave near the grave of the Un- 
known Warrior a stone marks the spot 
where the remains of the philanthropist, 
George Peabody (1795 to 1869), lay be- 
fore being removed to Massachusetts. 
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In the Chapter House is a medallion and 
a stained glass window commemorating 


James Russell Lowell (1819 to 1891). 


There is also a memorial to Walter Hines 
Page (1855 to 1918) in the Chapter House. 

On a wall of the South Choir Aisle is 
a tablet in honor of the eminent genealo- 
Colonel Joseph Lemuel Chester, 


gist, 77 


COLONEL JOSEPH LEMUEL CHESTER © 
LL.D. OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW YO SK CITY ` 
AS ALSO DCL, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
BORN 30 APRIL 1&2} AT NORWICH, CONNECTICUT U.S.A. 
DIED 26 MAY 1332 IN LONDON 
WHERE HE HAD RESIDED FOR MANY YEARS _ 


THE LEARNED EDITOR OF 
THE WESTMINSTER ABBEY REGISTER 


IN GRATEPUL MEMORY OF THE DISINTERESTED 
LABOUR OF AN AMERICAN MASTER'OF , 
ENGLISH GENEALOGICAL LEARNING 
THIS TABLET WAS ERECTED ~ a! 
BY THE DEAN AND CHAPTER OF WES r. 
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THE CHESTER TABLET IN WESTMINSTERG y GOOT 


Hon., once editor of the Westminster 
Abbey Register. Chester was born in Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, April 30, 1821, and died 
in London May 28, 1882. He was engaged 
in trade in Philadelphia until 1852 and was 
a frequent contributor to the press, prin- 
cipally under pen names of which the best 
known is Julian Cramer. He then became 
connected with the Philadelphia press and 
was for some time an assistant clerk in the 
United States House of Representatives. 


After 1858 he resided in London, where 
ke devoted himself to searching out the 
genealogy and history of the early settlers 
of New England. Chester compiled an 
abstract of the registers of Westminster 
Abbey and collected from other sources 
much valuable material for local and fam- 
ily histories. In 1869 he assisted in form- 
ing at London the Harleian society for the 
publication of unedited manuscripts relat- 
ing to genealogy and heraldry and was 
chosen a member of its council. 

In 1870 Chester was made one of the 
council of the Historical Society of Great 
Britain. He published “Greenwood Ceme- 
tery and Other Poems” (1843); “A Pre- 
liminary Treatise on the Law of Repulsion” 
(1853); “Educational Laws of Virginia, 
The Personal Narrative of Mrs. Margaret 
Douglas” (1854). 

The “Marriage, Baptismal and Burial 
Registers of the Collegiate Church, or 
Abbey, of St. Peter, Westminster” with 
copious biographical notes by the editor, 
was published in London in 1876. 

Colonel Chester received from Colum- 
bia College the degree of LL.D. in the 
year 1877. Oxford University conferred 

im the Ji ree of D.C.L. in 1881. 
H S.-H; 
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Trustees Place Tablet in Chapel in Memory of 
John B. Pine, ’77, ’79L 


OLLOWING the 

Commencement 
exercises in the 
University gym- 
nasium, the aca- 
demic procession 
marched to the 
Chapel for the 
unveiling of the 
tablet in honor 
of the memory of the late John B. Pine, 
77, ‘79L, for many years a member of 
the Board of Trustees and clerk of that 
body. 

General William Barclay Parsons, ’79, 
’82 Mines, Chairman of the University 
Board of Trustees, made the presentation 
speech. He said: 

“Mr. President, the Trustees have caused 
to be placed upon the walls in this Chapel, 
a permanent testimonial of their appre- 
ciation of the long and valued service ren- 
dered to the University by John Barclay 
Pine of the Class of 1877. He was elected 
a member of the Board in 1890, clerk of 
the Board in 1891; he gave himself without 
stint for nearly one-third of a century 
to the up-building of Columbia. 

“On behalf of the trustees, I present to 
the University a tablet in memory of one 
who was a faithful servant and a devoted 
lover of his alma mater.” 


President Butler in accepting the gift on 
behalf of the University, spoke as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman, it is not easy for me to 
find words appropriate to accept this 
memorial or to give expression to my own 
feeling of its significance. This Univer- 
sity, in all its magnificence, in all its 
strength, in all its many-sided usefulness, 
is the product of the free gifts of those 
who have loved it, and of those who have 
understood its high purpose. Some have 
given of their treasures, some have given 
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of their intelligence and their scholarship, 
some have given of their very hfe’s blood. 
Chief among those who in Columbia's long 
history have put at her complete service 
not only their heads but their hearts, is he 
whose name and service are commemorated 
by this tablet. He was instant from early 
manhood in seeing the possible significance 
of the college of his choice. He was un- 
tiring, unselfish, devoted, to the day of his 
death in carrying it forward on the high 
plane of endeavor which he felt should be- 
long to it. No one was more solicitous 
than he for its good name and none more 
anxious that it should avoid errors alike of 
judgment and of policy. 

“This tablet is precisely where he would 
have liked to have it. That we are on 
Morningside Heights is due chiefly to his 
vision of the significance and possibilities 
of this site. That we have this beautiful 
house of worship is in no small measure 
due to his effort and to his planning. That 
its beauty, its proportions are what they 
are, are evidence of his fine taste and 
anxious study of the problems of this 
building. Few acts of academic legisla- 
tion for thirty years do not bear the trace 
and the evidence of his handiwork. His 
friendships and his affections were as wide 
as the University itself. In passing from 
our earthly sight, he has drawn to him and 
taken with him—and his memory will ever 
remain garlanded by it—the host of affec- 
tions, associations and tendernesses which 
we gave him while he lived. Indeed, he 
builded for the future that which he could 
not with his earthly eyes hope to see; but 
that he does see and will always see the 
Columbia whose name was written on his 
his heart, is the firmest of my beliefs. 

“On behalf of our University, of its 
teachers and scholars, of its great company 
of alumni of which he was so devoted a 
member and exemplar, of our companies 
of students, in which he took the keenest 
and most affectionate interest, I accept and 
shall always cherish this outward and visi- 
ble token of a beautiful and unselfish life.” 


Dr. William Campbell Named First 
Howe Professor of Metallurgy 

Appointment of William Campbell, 
’03 Ph.D, as first Howe Professor of Metal- 
lurgy at Columbia, effective July 1, was 
recently announced. The Columbia Trus- 
tees created the new chair in honor of the 
distinguished service of the late Henry 
Marion Howe, professor of metallurgy 
from 1897 to 1913, and president of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers in 1893. 

Campbell, long a member of the faculty 
of the Columbia Schools of Mines, Engi- 
neering and Chemistry, and internationally 
known as a metallurgist, was born at 


script in comparison 
Gates-head-on-Tyne, England, in 1876 He) Christiani SEBO is the publisher. 


received the degree of B.S. in 1898 and of 
Sc.D. in 1905 from Durham University, 
and in 1903 M.Sc. from the Royal School 
of Mines and Ph.D. from Columbia. 

He was Carnegie Scholar in 1902 and 
Barnard Fellow in 1903. During the war 
he was a commander in the U. S. Navy 
and is now consulting metallurgist to the 
New York Navy Yard. 

Campbell and John Alexander Mathews, 
who received the degree of Ph.D. from 
Columbia in 1900, have been elected to 
membership on the Executive Committee 
of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Mathews was president of the 
Crucible Steel Company of America, re- 
signing to take charge of all of the research 
work of this corporation. 

He was Barnard Fellow during 1900- 
1902, first Carnegie Scholar of the Iron 
and Steel Institute in 1901, and Carnegie 
Medallist. Mathews has just been ap- 
pointed Howe Lecturer for 1925 of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Enginers. 


The Alumni Bookshelf 


94 P& S—Francis Carter Wood: “Can- 


cer, Nature, Diagnosis and Cure.” Funk 


and Wagnalls. 30 cents. 


99P&S, ’99AM—Haven Emerson: 
“Report Upon Health, Sickness and 
Hunger among German Children to the 
American Friends Service Committee.” 
Association for International Concilia- 
tion. Apply. 


’89AM, ’90PhD—Bashford Dean: “A 
Bibliography of Fishes.” American 
Museum of Natural History. $10.00. 


705 PhD—R. O. Stoops: “Elementary 
School Costs in the State of New York.” 
American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Apply. 


12PhD—Lewis Parker Siceloff, and 
David E. Smith: “College Algebra.” 
Ginn, Boston. $1.80. 


’14A M, 715PhD—Marion Rex Trabue: 
“Measuring Results in Education.” The 
American Book Company. 


’17Hon.—Paul Elmer More: “Hellen- 
istic Philosophies.” Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. $3.00. 


The American Book Company has just 
published a “New Complete Business 
Arithmetic,” by George Van Tuyl, of 
the School of Business. 


Robert Ernest Hume, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, has recently written 
a book on “The World’s Living Re- 
ligions.” This is an historical sketch 
with specia! reference to religions’ sacred 

and with 
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Law Alumni Give Dinner in Honor of Judge Finch 


Attorney General Stone and Other Prominent Alumni Among the Speakers 


In appreciation of the record which 
Justice Edward Ridley Finch, ’?98L, made 
as President of the Law School Alumni 
Association, about 400 members of that 
organization met at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club on the evening of Monday, 
June 2. In addition to the guest of honor 
there were present at the speaker’s table 
Attorney General Harlan F. Stone, ‘98L, 
former Dean of the Law School, Presi- 
dent Butler, Justice Julius M. Mayer, ’860L, 
who succeeded Justice Finch as the titular 
head of the Law Association, Huger W. 
Jervey, ‘13L, Dean-elect of the Law 
School, Dwight W. Morrow, ’99L, George 
R. Beach, 795, ’97L, President of the 
Alumni Federation, Stephen G. Williams, 
"81, ’83L, Chairman of the Alumni Fund 
Committee, Milton L. Cornell, 05S, Pres- 
ident of the Columbia University Club, 
and the following presidents of other 
Columbia school alumni associations— 
Chester W. Cuthell, ’05, ’07L (College), 
Harris K. Masters, "94Mines (Mines), 
Henry E. Hale, 96P&S (Medicine), Lev- 
ering Tyson, ’11IAM (Graduate Schools), 
and J. Howard Carlson, ’21Bu (Business). 
The assembly completely filled the main 
dining room at the Club and overflowed 
into the adjacent private rooms. The din- 
ner was arranged by the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Law Association and was 
one of the most successful alumni func- 
tions of the year. 

When the covers were removed Judge 
Mayer, who was toastmaster, introduced 
as the first speaker the Honorable Charles 
J. McDermott, ’89L, who, on behalf of 
the Standing Committee presented Judge 
Finch with a golf bag and a full comple- 
ment of clubs. The guest of honor was 
not given an opportunity to make acknowl- 
edgement at this point, the next speaker 
being Williams, ’81, '83L, who reminisced 
about the Law School of Great Jones 
Street and then spoke in part as follows: 


Remarks of Stephen G. Willlams, '81, '82L 


The Law School Alumni Association 
dates back to 1860, but became disorgan- 
ized and was then started again on a firm 
foundation some twenty odd years ago. 
It has had during that period as Presi- 
dents, I think, Francis Lynde Stetson; 
Judge Ingraham; Judge Holt; George 
Wellwood Murray, one or two others 
whose names I am unable to recall at this 
moment, and the guest of the evening, 
who has proven such a worthy successor 
to the Presidents before him. Through 
his energy and his devotion to the work 
which he undertook, the Association has 
grown to be one of the largest, if not the 
largest. alumni association of Columbia 
University. He has not only done that, 
but he has taken an active interest in 
other matters connected with the Univer- 
sity. He has not heen simply the law 
school man, and, although a graduate of 
Yale University, he has been a loyal Co- 
lumbia University man as so many grad- 
uates of other colleges are. He has 
deserved the esteem of all of us, and my 


last words are that in his successor, Judge 
Mayer, he will tind a worthy successor, 
but that Judge Mayer has a hard job to 
tackle to keep pace with his predecessor. 
Before he introduced the next speaker, 
Judge Mayer read the following extract 
from the history of the Law School. 


History of the Law School 


Kings College in 1773 was the first insti- 
tution of learning in America to establish a 
professorship in law. From that date until 
the college was closed by the Revolutionary 
War, John Vardill occupied the chair. 
When Kings College, after the close of 
the Revolutionary War, had been reorgan- 
ized and named Columbia, her Trustees, on 
December 14, 1784, voted to establish a 
law school, with three professorships, viz.: 
(1) in the Law of Nature and Nations; 
(2) in the Roman Civil Law, and (3) 
Municipal Law. This marks the initial 
phase of legal instruction at Columbia Law 
School. John Jay and Alexander Hamilton 
were among those of whom this pioneer 
law Alma Mater may be justly proud. 

The second phase 1s marked by the illus- 
trious professorship of James Kent, who 
was called to fill the chair of a regular 
e established at Columbia in 
1793. 

The opening lecture of Kents course 
was delivered on November 17, 1794, and 
was published in pamphlet form by the 
College Trustees for private distribution. 
The course consisted of twenty-six lec- 
tures. Upon the fly-leaf of his own copy 
of the opening lecture Kent wrote that he 
was “honored by the attendance through- 
out the course of seven students and 
thirty-six gentlemen, chiefly lawyers and 
law students who did not belong to the 
college.” 

Kent resigned in 1798 to become a Judge 
ot the New York Supreme Court. 

The professorship of law at Columbia 
remained unoccupied until 1823 when Kent 
Was re-appointed to the chair after his re- 
tirement from the office of Chancellor at 
the age of sixty. The lectures he subse- 
quently delivered at Columbia furnished 
the basis for his immortal commentaries. 

Kent continued to discharge the duties 
of law professor until the spring of 1826, 
though his name was carried on the Colum- 
bia catalogues until his death in 1847. 


In 1848 William Betts. a graduate of 
Columbia in the class of 1820, a Trustee 
of the college and a distinguished member 
of the New York Bar, was chosen to the 
professorship made vacant by Chancellor 
Kent’s death. 


After his resignation in 1854, the pro- 
fessorship remained vacant for some years. 
In the fall of 1857 the “School of Juris- 
prudence,” as it was then called at Colum- 
bia, had six students. 


This ended the second phase of the de- 
velopment of instruction in the law at 
Columbia, 


On October 4, 1857, Theodore W. 
Dwight was appointed professor of Mu- 
nicipal Law. During the thirty-four years 
he remained at Columbia Law School, Pro- 
fessor Dwight was an outstanding figure 
and Columbia Law School became a nation 
wide institution. Dwight retired in 1891 
and was succeeded by Dean William A. 
Keener, who came to Columbia from the 
law faculty of Harvard University. With 
Dwight were associated as professors of 
law, George Chase, Judge John Fp Dillen, 


John W. Burgess, Benjamin F. Lee, Al- 
fred G. Reeves, and William A. Keener. 
With Dwight’s retirement the third phase 
of the history of Columbia Law School 
was ended. 

The modern school then began, first with 
Keener as Dean and then with Dean Kirch- 
wey, to whom reference has already been 
made, and then came the leadership of 
Dean Stone, under whom it has gone con- 
stantly forward to a place of high distinc- 
tion and usefulness. 

It is interesting to note that the spirit of 
affection and loyalty to the Law School 
was manifested many years ago. On May 
18, 1860, twenty graduates of the Columbia 
Law School met and adopted a constitution 
and by laws with the following preamble: 

“We whose names are underwritten, do 
hereby constitute ourselves the Association 
of the Alumni of the Law School of Co- 
lumbia College, the object whereof shall 
be to revive and perpetuate, by annual 
meetings and exercises, the memory and 
mutual feeling of those who have partici- 
pated in common labors, common pleas- 
ures and common benefits in their prepara- 
tion for the profession of the law; and to 
advance by every means in our power the 
interests of the Law School of this Asso- 
ciation.” 

In 1902, after the college had become a 
university, the name of this association 
was changed to that of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Law School of Columbia 
University and the original objects ex- 
pressed in the preamble just referred to 
were somewhat enlarged by the following 
addition : 

“To promote the interests of the Law 
School and the University, and to cultivate 
social intercourse among the Alumni, and 
also to endeavor by all means in its power 
to elevate the standards, both as to char- 
acter and attainments, of candidates tor 
admission to the Bar, and to maintain the 
honor and dignity of the profession of the 
law.” 

Passing by many earlier names and com- 
ing to those familiar in our time, the 
presidents who immediately preceded our 
guest of honor were Francis Lynde Stet- 
son, George L. Ingraham, and George 
Wellwood Murray, all lawyers of distinc- 
tion who made their impress upon the 
profession. 


Under the leadership of Judge Finch 
the Association has grown in numbers, and, 
better still, in usefulness. Jt has grown 
from some 400 to upwards of 2,100 mem- 
bers, scattered throughout the entire coun- 
try. This is not an occasion upon which 
to elaborate upon its future program. We 
can, however, best testify to our apprecia- 
tion of the splendid work done by our 
retiring President when we say to him 
that it is our earnest hope to carry it even 
further forward. 


We purpose to bring the Law School 
Alumni Association into closer relation with 
the Law School. to contribute our effort 
toward the further development otf the 
Law School, as an institution of profes- 
sional learning which shall not only fit 
men for the bar. but shall play its part in 
productive scholarship. 

We hope to do our part in helping to 
dignify the practice of the profession and 
to make the lawyer and the courts better 
understood by the people at large. 

We hope to make our own standards of 
a character which shall have a helpful in- 
fluence, not only locally but wherever 
Columbia, Law School men practise their 
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profession, and, to that end, we hope to 
carry out the thought of Judge Finch of 
regional representation which shall bring 
the graduates of the law school into closer 
touch throughout the country. 

In order that these and other objects 
may be attained it is of course necessary 
that there shall be a leadership at the law 
school which shall conform with its his- 
tory and traditions. 


With this as a preliminary he introduced 
Dean-elect Jervey, who made his first 
speech before an audience of Columbia 
Law School graduates. He captured the 
attention of his hearers at once and long 
before he concluded what he had to say 
it was apparent that in him a worthy suc- 
cessor to Dean Stone had been found. Ex- 
cerpts from his address follow: 


The New Dean 


The Alumni of the Law School serve 
the school in two essential ways. In the 
first place you are the good will of the 
institution as a going concern, for no 
matter how sound may be the instruction, 
or how brilliant may be the scholarship of 
the school, nevertheless the judgment and 
appraisal of the public of the school’s work 
is bound to be largely the result of what 
its alumni do and what they say and think 
of it. Your recommendations bring us 
new students. Your cooperation and en- 
thusiasm stimulate the teaching staff to do 
its best. Your own individual success and 
standing at the bar set the final seal of 
approval on the college and the intellectual 
discipline and professional training given 
by the school, and, in the aggregate, and 
the aggregate of your professional stand- 
ing and professional preferment, the law 
school has a very direct and very practical 
share. 

Now, secondly, in addition to your being 
the good will of the school yourself, the 
Alumni of the Law School are the chief 
means through which the school can actu- 
ally put to work on the outside the results 
of its constructive scholarship and its legal 
research. It is the first duty of the law 
school to serve its students in the class 
room, and that service must be accurate, 
sound and sincere; and, in addition to 
those things, in order to do the most effec- 
tive work, it must be electric with high- 
tension personality. 

But there is a vastly important duty for 
the law teacher after the class room work 
is over. The common law lies hidden in 
an overwhelming multiplicity of items, of 
judicial decision and opinion. There are 
constantly needed bolder and fresher gen- 
eralizations, sharper discriminations, more 
effective working hypotheses, and some- 
times a concerted attack on some old and 
outworn doctrine of the law that refuses 
any longer to square with the facts and 
needs of life as we live it today. 

Judge Mayer has told you that he has 
a high appreciation of the work of the 
legal scholar in his class as an aid to the 
work of the legal scholar on the bench, 
but he thinks, as he has told me before, 
that the practical appeal to the bench and 
the bar of this work is too often killed by 
the assumption of a tone of superiority; 
by a kind of bookish contempt for the 
practical affairs of men. And this is my 
suggestion, and not that of the eminent 
judge: Sometimes by a kind of insinuation, 
a scandalous suggestion, the intimation has 
come that perhaps our Lady of the Com- 
mon Law would be a chaster and more 
desirable mistress if the courts would stop 
tinkering with her and leave her to the 
law professors alone... . 


We all recognize that legal education in 
general and the Columbia Law School in 
particular suffered a grievous loss when 
Dean Stone resigned his Deanship. The 
working of his clear mind, his sanity of 
judgment and that kind of sustaining, 
rock-like leadership—which has always 
made me think that, after all, there is 
something in a name—have all been famil- 
iar to you. Now the country as a whole 
is having an opportunity to find him out. 


There is a group of eager, able and 
zealous teachers and scholars on Morning- 
side Heights known collectively as the 
Faculty of the Columbia Law School. 
They are, for the most part, young men, 
as standards of youth go, in the business 
of legal education, and their best years lie 
before them. Now, after all, it is their 
work that weaves the product of the school 
and that determines the measure of its 
success, and the quality of that work, no 
individual Dean by himself can neither 
greatly better nor mar. They are the lungs, 
and the heart, and the vitals of the school, 
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and with them the school is bound to live, 
and grow, and prosper. 

Therefore, as I said to some of you on 
another occasion this spring, I do dare to 
entertain the hope that the coming admin- 
istration shall have and deserve to have 
the enthusiastic support of the faculty, 
alumni and the governing authorities of 
the university, to successfully carry on and 
carry through the precepts and policies laid 
down by Dean Stone, to the end that the 
law school may be preeminently a place of 
sound teaching, progressive and productive 
scholarship and preeminently a place of 
increasing and unfailing service to the 
nation. 


President Butler followed the Dean- 
elect and after paying tribute to the record 
for public service which the Law School 
has made, continued : j 


President Butler’s Address 


Judge Finch has done a much greater 
service than lies on the surface. He has 
done a good deal more than to build up 
this effective Association from a few hun- 
dred to more than two thousand members. 
He has done more than to organize. and 


effectively represent the great body 'Uof' 


opinion of the Law School Alumni. He 
has shown us what personal effort and 
generous personal service, with a definite 
ideal, can accomplish in the way of 
organizing and developing an alumni 
organization in a great university. He has 
set an example not only for his successor, 
but he has set a most admirable example 
for the alumni of other parts of the Uni- 
versity. If they were as well organized 
and as universally organized as are the 
alumni of the Law School, the numerical 
result would be something astounding. 

I have said a great many times and I 
do not hesitate to repeat it, that once a 
member of the University, always a mem- 
ber. And all that happens at graduation 
is that a man crosses the line which sepa- 
rates the University visible from the Uni- 
versity invisible, but his membership, his 
loyalty, his responsibility are there and the 
university cannot do without those. And 
it cannot do without him. The notion of 
the university as a sort of school where a 
few score of individuals teach a few hun- 
dred younger individuals has nothing to 
justify it either in history, in theory or in 
experience. A university is a great human 
organism. It is as fully representative of . 
human enterprise, human initiative and 
human achievement as are the State and 
the Church in their respective spheres. 

It has a general and reasonably definite 
end and it reaches that end by building up 
a society about itself, a permanent society, 
composed of all those individuals who have 
come under its influence or who have put 
their names upon its books. 

That institution, now one of the very 
oldest institutions in the world, older than 
parliamentary government, older than any 
existing national organization, that insti- 
tution has its roots very far deep in human 
history and very deep down in the life and 
experience of most of mankind. 


When the university began, it had a 
four-fold division, the division of the so- 
called faculties as they existed in the early 
Middle Age. Naturally enough, they grew 
increasingly separate, increasingly remote, 
increasingly distinct, until in some lines 
the University was wholly dismembered 
and there was left simply the old faculty 
of philosophy, or liberal arts, with the pro- 
fessional schools of law, medicine and 
theology wholly distinct and by themselves. 

Now, after three or four hundred years, 
we have been rebuilding that unified insti- 
tution on a single foundation. We have 
drawn all these parts together because, as 
a matter of fact, they are actually inter- 
dependent. They belong together. They 
are animated by a common spirit. They 
have a common purpose and they occupy, 
much more largely than is generally recog- 
nized, a common territory. There are 
points where no man can draw the line 
any more between law and economics, 
between physics and chemistry, between 
medicine and physical science. Those lines 
of demarkation that once seemed so fixed, 
so easily settled and set up, have entirely 
disappeared with the many ramifications 
of modern invention and the new inter- 
dependencies that have been brought about. 

So that the Law School of the Univer- 
sity, instead of being something separate 
and apart, is one of the many facets of the 
diamond which represents and reflects the 
dazzling brilliance of the whole. But the 
interesting thing about a highly organized 
subject like law,—and it is true of medicine 
in the same degree,—an interesting thing is 
that the university is not at liberty, what- 
ever may be its resources, however con- 
structive and progressive may be its poli- 
cies. to carry its jnstruction and research 
in those subjects further ahead or faster 
than the great’ bédy of professional opinion 
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in the world outside will and 
justify. 

A law school or a medical school which 
gave some interpretation of law or of med- 
icine which had no relation to the best 
practice and the best opinion and the best 
standards of judgment among those who 
were giving their lives to those great 
careers, would be wholly futile. Therefore, 
the advance and progress of a school of law 
or a school of medicine have got to go hand 
in hand with the progressing body of opin- 
ion, supporting opinion, in the profession 
itself. And the interdependence of the 
professional school and the profession is 
building up a great body of alumni who 
are the liaison officers between the two. 
They are the link to unite the profession 
and the school, to interpret the school to 
the profession and to reflect the needs, the 
ambitions, the aspirations of the professor 
to the school. 


You may have heard a moment ago, 
when Judge Mayer read that very interest- 
ing and illuminating historical note upon 
the history of law at Columbia—you may 
have noticed that in 1784, when the famous 
statute, famous in our academic history, 
was adopted setting up three chairs of law, 
two of the three dealt with what now, in a 
general way, are called subjects of public 
law and only one private or municipal law. 
After one hundred and forty years we are 
still trying to repair the damage that was 
done by the later and complete separation 
of the two and we are now just coming, 
bec cause only now is there supporting opin- 
ion in the profession generally and among 
legal scholars, to a point where these great 
public law subjects may be treated in the 
schools of law with something of the 
emphasis that their importance and funda- 
mental position and legal thinking and 
legal organization deserve. 

The continent of Europe has always had 
an advantage over us in that respect. We 
are now endeavoring to catch up and 
longer are the topics of constitutional law, 
of administrative law, of international law, 
of European legal history regarded as 
French and drawing used to be regarded 
in girls’ schools, as extras, to be taken out 
of hours and paid for by a special fee. 
They are coming to be regarded as part 
of the necessary foundation of legal know- 
ledge and legal thinking. 


support 


I was looking over, a few days ago, a 
plan which I prepared in the month of 
April, 1889, at the request of the Trustees 


of Columbia College, for the organiza- 
tion of the University. In that plan I 


proposed a School of Jurisprudence resting 
upon the third year of the undergraduate 
college course; and having only recently 
examined the methods and scope of 
legal instruction in Germany, France and 
Italy, I pointed out to our trustees that the 
lawyers of the first rank in all those coun- 
tries were uniformly trained in public law 
and in economics. That was regarded as 
a very irrelevant and more or less revolu- 
tionary suggestion. It particularly irritated 
Professor Dwight, who said in our Uni- 
versity Council that those subjects had no 
place in the curriculum of the faculty of 
law. 

We have now come in these thirty odd 
years to a point where everybody realizes 
that they have a most important part and 
that the entire revolution which has gone 


on in our industrial and social life has 
HARLAN F. STONE, ’98L, 

Former Dean of the Law School; now Attorney 
General of the United States 


brought into the immediate purview of 
the law a whole series of phenomena, rela- 
tionships, circumstances and problems that 
were unknown to the law of seventy-five 
or a hundred years ago, which simply illus- 
trates the point which has already been 
mentioned by one or two of those who 
have preceded me—that we are dealing 
with a live, growing organism. We are 
dealing with a school only one of whose 
functions is to prepare men for the bar. 
A still higher function is to represent be- 
fore the academic and the intellectual 
community the law as an intellectual disci- 
pline, as a subject of inquiry, as a great 
foundation stone of our highly organized 
social and political structure and to treat 
it as a living thing, with new problems, new 
inquiries, new researches, and to provide for 
the advanced students and for the legal 
teacher every possible form of apparatus 
that will aid him in that undertaking. 
Therefore, we are at work building up 
our library so that it is not merely a 
students’ library, but it is the companion 
and the laboratory of the research scholar. 
We are drawing to ourselves visitors from 
Europe, from Canada, from Japan, who 
will interpret to our advanced students 
and to our teachers the legal problems of 
their various countries. In other words, 
we are endeavoring to make in no sense a 
trade school of law. nor even in the old, 
narrow sense, a protessional school of law, 
but a university school of law, with the 


closest relationship with the whole [yangeed by \ 


of science, letters, economics and the 
like, and to make it a place where the 
future student of the law will not only get 
that severe and systematic discipline that 
will prepare him for his daily work at the 
bar, but will open his mind and inform 
his mind so that he will take his place as a 
constructive leader in public opinion and 
in the public policy of his land. 

The university has no ideal short of the 
fullest type of public service and when it 
gives the best training in its power to the 
future lawyer and the future physician, and 
the future engineer, and the future archi- 
tect, and the future journalist, and the 
future man of business, what it is insisting 
upon everywhere and always is that his 
profession is, after all, an instrument, and 
that the end is the public good. That in 
them, professional skill, professional wis- 
dom, are the tools with which he plows 
that part of the field of human experience 
which Fate and Providence have entrusted 
to his proper care. Anyone who contrib- 
utes to this thing, whether he contributes 
by giving counsel, whether he contributes 
by devotion and skill in the class-room, 
whether he contributes by inspiration as 
leader and guide or as Dean or as Dean- 
elect or former Dean, have done and do, 
or as a devoted alumnus, practitioner or 
officer of the high judiciary brings to this 
task his personality, his devotion and un- 
derstanding, is helping to build a university 
school of law, and such is your school. 


The applause which greeted President 
Butler at the conclusion of his address was 
continued when Judge Mayer introduced 
the Attorney General. Former Dean Stone, 
back home again for a short space of time, 
was led to make some informal interpreta- 
tions of the work of the Department over 


which he is now supervisor. His predic- 


tions are worth reproducing: 


Attorney General Stone 


It is commonly charged that the Amer- 
ican people are careless about problems of 
government, indifferent to the problems of 
administration. It is not for me at this 
time to pass upon the justice or the in- 
justice of that charge or to endeavor to 
appraise it. But certain it is that in these 
last few months it has become apparent to 
every American citizen that the American 
people have the deepest concern that the 
administration of justice by the Federal 
Government shall be above and beyond 
reproach. I think that spirit in the Amer- 
ican people, that sentiment and the mani- 
festation of it, are more important to the 
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administration of justice than the appoint- 
ment of any particular individual to the 
othce of Attorney General, or to any other 
office in the machinery for the administra- 
tion of justice. 

“Eternal vigilance is the price of Lib- 
erty” and love of justice, devotion to its 
principles and faith in and respect for its 
Institutions are the tributes which we must 
pay if we would have justice. If we pay 
them—it we have that concern for the 
administration of justice, then the springs 
of justice will be undefiled and its admin- 
istration will be efficient. If we should fail 
to maintain to that tribute, then it matters 
not who is appointed to administer justice 
or who is responsible for its administra- 
tion. 

Perhaps, too, I might be permitted to 
refer to those principles, elementary though 
they are, which should guide the adminis- 
tration of justice in a Department of 
Justice. 

We are a government, organized and 
perpetuated on the basis of a few simple 
and well understood principles of govern- 
ment. But it is so easy to depart from 
them—it is so easy for us to forget them 
and it is always incumbent upon us to 
bring back to mind and to restate those 
principles. 

It was my good fortune a few weeks 
ago to be a guest at one of the old colonial 
Virginia estates known as Gunston Hall, 
situated a few miles below Mount Vernon. 
This old colomal house, built in 1758, in 
dignity and in the beauty of its surround- 
ings Is comparable to Mount Vernon itself. 
But the interest in the place to the historian 
and the student of American government 
comes from the fact that it was the resi- 
dence of George Mason, one of the great- 
est statesmen of America, and from the 
fact that within its walls he wrote the 
Virginia Declaration of Rights, one of the 
most remarkable political documents ever 
produced in America, because, although it 
antedated the Declaration of Independence, 
and antedated the Constitution, you find 
embraced within it, in language more satis- 
factory to the lawyer than the rhetoric of 
the Declaration of Independence, the fun- 
damental political philosophy which is 
represented in both the Declaration and in 
the Constitution. 

As I read in that place that document 
again, I felt more than ever before how 
remarkable was that mysterious force which 
produced in that area of Virginia, not more 
than one hundred fifty miles in diameter 
and within a single generation, the greatest 
group of political thinkers and the greatest 
progress in political thinking since Aris- 
totle: George Washington, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Marshall, James Madison, 
George Mason, the Declaration of Rights, 
the Declaration of Independence, the 
American Constitution, the Ten Amend- 
ments to the Constitution embracing the 

“HH of Rights which were taken from the 
Declaration of Rights written by George 
Mason—what era in human history ever 
compared with it? And as I came hack to 
Washington, I brought with me a copy of 
that document, which will appear on the 
walls of my office where you, when you 
come to see me—and I hope you all will in 
due course—will have the opportunity of 
reading 1t—providing only mv official secre- 
tary permits you to remain there long 
enough to accomplish that purpose—but at 
any rate, you will be permitted, I am sure, 
to read its concluding article, which reads 
like this: 

“That no free government can be pre- 
served but by a firm adherence to justice, 
moderation, temperance, frugality and vir- 
tue and by frequent recurrence to funda- 
mental principles.” 


It is that last sentence which particularly 
interests me. What is so needed in the 
present day in Government, in politics, in 
administration, and in law, as a recurrence 
to first principles? And, if 1 mistake not 
the temper ot the American people, they are 
now on the road to a recurrence to first 
principles. But what are the first prin- 
ciples which must control the administra- 
tion of a Department of Justice? They 
are so obvious, so simple, that they will at 
once, I am sure, win your assent, and yet 
the fact that they are simple and obvious 
does not take away the necessity of restat- 
ing them, because it 1s through recurrence 
to first principles that we sail the true 
course. 

First, the Department of Justice exists 
for the administration of law. By that is 
meant all laws, without fear or favor, 
without discrimination as to the particular 
law to be enforced, without discrimination 
as to the person to be affected. There is 
nothing so vital, nothing so important to 
the future of this Republic as teaching the 
lesson of obedience to the law. 

What is the second: That the agents of 
the Government are themselves subject to 
and amenable to the laws, that the end does 
not justify the means and that the means 
employed to secure justice must be con- 
sistent with the ends sought, so that those 
whose duty it is to uphold the system of 
justice, shall not fail and allow it to fall. 

And finally: Our system reposes in the 
courts the authority, the duty and the 
capacity to declare what the law is, to 
determine the rights of litigants, to deter- 
mine the guilt or innocence of those 
charged with crime. It is not for the 
Attorney General, it is not for any other 
officer or body to usurp that function of 
the courts, or to interfere, by his or their 
action, in cases of public interest about 
which there may be differences of opinion, 
so as to thwart the ends of justice as 
administered by the courts. 


Now, if on occasion, so long as I con- 
tinue to be a resident of Washington until 
such time as I return to the home-land and 
resume again the practice of my profession, 
you take note of any action in the De- 
partment of Justice which you do not en- 
tirely understand, if it is criticised—and it 
will be, because you know the Attorney 
General never makes a decision but what 
he disappoints someone and often times 
many—if it is criticised, then I say to you: 
“Recur to first principles before you form 
your judgment of the action taken.” 

I did not intend to devote, especially so 
late in the evening, so much time to shop 
talk. I came here for another purpose, as 
I said before, to greet Judge Finch, to 
express the appreciation which I have and 
which is shared by every other alumnus of 
the Law School for the fine work which he 
has done in building up this organization. 
A great Law School or a great educational 
institution, as President Butler has told 
you, depends upon the welding together of 
a competent teaching staff, the bringing 
into contact with that staff a representa- 
tive body of students, properly trained and 
equipped to do work which they are there 
to engage in, and a body of alumni to act 
as liaison officers between faculty, students 
and the public. 

We have brought that vision to fruition 
and realization. The initial step has been 
taken by Judge Finch in the work which 
he has done in organizing this association. 
By his zeal and willingness to work, devo- 
tion and vision, and, may I add, by virtue 
of the ancient power said to reside in a 
court of equity to compel things to be 
done, he has brought this about. 

And now, as I would once as Dean; of 
the Law School, now in a more humble 


capacity, I express to him my very grate- 
ful thanks and in doing that I think I am 
expressing the thanks of every man here. 

It is a great satistaction to me to know 
that an old pupil is taking up the duties 
of the Dean of the Law School. I said 
I knew him and therefore I knew that that 
speech was in him, and the big one too, and 
we will all be there to hear it. He has the 
capacity for scholarship, the love for it, 
the gift of the teacher. He has a gifted 
voice—you have heard it—and a gifted pen. 
What could have been more ideal than his 
selection to carry on the great work of this 
school? We wish him all success. I con- 
hidently predict it! Under his administra- 
tion I look forward to seeing the School 
grow in dignity, power and in influence. 
He really does not need that advice that 
he spoke of earlier in the evening. But I 
aa gomg to give him a little and that is 
this: 

Never permit the School to grow away 
from the profession. President Butler 
stated it admirably when he gave the ac- 
tion and reaction which go on between 
a school of the university and its alumni, 
especially when they are members of a 
profession. Therefore, for the good of the 
school, keep close to your alumni—for the 
good of the bar and the very great in- 
fluence the school can wield with the bar— 
in raising its standards—in making it a 
better profession, in giving it more faith 
in the strength and value of the profession. 
Keep the school and the profession close 
together. 

The Honored Guest 


And then followed the guest of honor, 
who praised the unselfish interest of his 
co-workers on the Standing Committee, 
giving them the credit for the record which 
the association had made in the alumni 
history of Columbia. In part he said: 


We started out with this Association, as 
you know, to prove that the loyalty of 
graduates to a graduate school could be 
as great as, if not greater than, and that 
their spirit could be as fine as, 1f not finer 
than, the loyalty and spirit of undergrad- 
uates to an undergraduate college. It 
seems to me that even the alumni of a 
graduate school can find a deeper scholar- 
ship, and even a finer basis of association, 
because they have gotten a little further 
along the road and they appreciate a little 
more fully the real living of a life, and 
therefore we can have even a finer basis 
of association among the alumni of a grad- 
uate school than can the undergraduates 
of a college. 

Our membership has grown, and, gen- 
tlemen, if you will just scan the rolls you 
will find it contains a highly distinguished 
and influential membership, and I think I 
can say that this is the largest association 
of its kind in the world. You will also 
realize that there are opportunities for 
service which knock at our doors and 
which would not and could not knock at 
the doors of a less distinguished and less 
influential association. 

Let me for one moment point out some 
of the opportunities for service that stare 
us m the face. I picked up a record on 
appeal the other day containing some 750 
printed pages, and I found that seventeen 
of them consisted of repetitions of titles— 
simply useless printing which could have 
been taken care of by a few words such 
as. “See folio so and so.” That useless 
printing and wastage has gone on in your 
grandfather's time, vour father’s time, and 
now in our time, and unless an association 
such as>this takesfhold of it and checks 
that, wastage’ and useless repetition, per- 
haps it will continue for several more gen- 
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erations. Now, although this appears to 
be a small item in the sphere of the prac- 
tice of law today, nevertheless the elimi- 
nation of this waste would be for the 
benefit of every practising attorney, be- 
cause a client, when he pays a bill, does 
not distinguish between disbursements and 
services and every item of wastage counts! 

Furthermore, gentlemen, in our adminis- 
tration of the law there is the question of 
jury service, and there is a tremendous 
wastage of the time of jurors. Why not, 
in drafting panels for some twenty to 
thirty trial parts of our court, have a com- 
mon jury room where jurors could be 
drawn as needed? We should also provide 
facilities to those serving on panels so that 
they could write or telephone if necessary, 
and, in fact, everything should be done to 
make jury service less irksome. 

There are other things which might be 
done by an Association such as this and 
which would be a benefit to the legal pro- 
fession. Among them is the elimination of 
the vast wastage of time involved because 
each particular judge has to be acquainted 
by the preceding judge, anew, with the 
facts of a case for cach incidental motion 
in the case. That 1s the system as it exists 
now; but if each judge, when he went on 
a case, could come back to every incidental 
motion and try the case with that knowl- 
edge of the case, just think how much more 
efficient would be the administration of 
justice. Now, such a change as this is 
quite radical, and it will require an asso- 
ciation with such a distinguished and in- 
fluential membership as we have to bring 
it about; and, although I do not know 
whether it would be possible to bring this 
about for many years, yet I am mention- 
ing it tonight. 

And then I want to lay emphasis upon 
and deplore the unnecessary antagonism 
existing today as between the citizen and 
the Government. I do not know whether 
this is because our Government has grown 
so much larger, but there is a decided per- 
sonal antagonism between the citizen and 
the Government, and it takes an association 
like ours to dissipate that antagonism. 
Perhaps to the citizen it would seem that 
the Government takes advantage of the 
citizen and resolves all questions against 
the citizen. In the old New England 
“town meeting” the mutual responsibility 
and care resting in both the citizen and 
the government were plain and apparent, 
but that has perhaps become a bit obscure 
today. What we need now, in the place of 
that antagonism, is mutual cooperation be- 
tween the government and the citizen, to- 
gether with a mutual feeling of responsi- 
bility for the best welfare of each. 


And then again, in a big city like ours 
very frequently we miss the neighborly 
feeling that exists in the country and small 
town. We are very apt to become a bit 
“cold” in our associations with one another 
and miss that neighborliness and overlook 
the likeable traits and perhaps sce only the 
shortcomings of one another. Now, it 1s 
such an association as this that can pro- 
mote that neighborliness and fellowship. 
With that new library that they are creat- 
ing at Columbia, we can go up there and 
drink anew from the fountain of law, of 
scholarship and of repose. 

Gentlemen, it seems to me that if, as 
Cardinal Newman so aptly stated, the real 
home of a great university is in a great 
city, how much more is a great city the 
real home of a great graduate school. 

Next winter the time will come when the 
chosen representatives of this Association 
can sit down around a table with the mem- 
bers of the faculty of the law school, pre- 
sided over by the President of the Uni- 
versity, and the trustees, and there help 


to work out what is just as surely coming 
as the night follows the day, namely, the 
laurel wreaths of the destiny of the Colum- 
bia Law School, which means that Colum- 
bia Law School is bound to be the great- 
est law school in this great country of 
ours. 


Urge Subscriptions for Ralph Edward 
Mayer Fund 


Shortly after the death of the late Pro- 
fessor Ralph E. Mayer, ’79 Mines, execu- 
tive secretary of the Alumni Association 
of the Schools of Mines, Engineering and 
Chemistry of Columbia University, a num- 
ber of his friends and former pupils met 
and decided to raise a fund, the income to 
be paid to his family as long as may be 
necessary and later to be used as a loan or 
scholarship fund for the benefit of de- 
serving students in the Schools of Mines, 
Engineering and Chemistry. As the estate 
left by Professor Mayer is not sufficient 
at present to meet the necessary expenses 
of his family, the income from such a fund 
will be of real benefit to them as well as 
later be a means of perpetuating the mem- 
ory of his constant devotion to the Uni- 
versity, his unflagging and sympathetic in- 


terest in the personal welfare of deserv- 
ing and needy students, and of his un- 
selfish service to the Alumni. 

The fitness of this memorial will be 
apparent to all who knew Professor Maver, 
and without doubt, the uses indicated 
would be the ones most acceptable to the 
Professor himself, could his wishes be 
consulted. It is expected that $15,000 will 
be raised, and this can easily be done if 
all who knew Professor Mayer will sub- 
scribe, even if only in small amounts. 
Circulars have already been sent out to 
the Alumni of the School of Mines, Engi- 
neering and Chemistry, but subscriptions 
will be most welcome from all who are 
interested in the raising of such a fund. 
Subscriptions from $2.00 to $500.00 have 
already been sent in and any amount, how- 
ever small, will be acceptable. All of 
Professor Mayer’s former students are 
therefore urged to respond that as many 
as possible may be represented on the list 
of subscribers. 

Checks should be made payable and ad- 
dressed to the “Ralph Edward Maver 
Fund” at Columbia University, New York 
City. 


To Help Rebuild the Louvain Library 


The present status of the Columbia Fund 
in aid of the rebuilding of the Library of 
Louvain University is as follows: 
Undergraduate contributions.... $3,099.66 
Previously acknowledged in the 


NENS arenie wu oa pew wen 8,356.70 
Received by the Columbia Alum- 
ni Louvain Committee, from 

April 13 to June 15........... 1,913.10 

Total iva deaciacmets 24 ween $13,369.46 


The contributors whose gifts make up 
the $1,913.10 acknowledged above were: 


Emilio Agramonte, Jr., 86 Mines 
Walter H. Aldridge, ’87 Mines 
Ethel L. Allen, ’21TC. 

Ruth Atwater, ’23TC. 

Theodora Baldwin, ’00 Barnard 
Francis N. Bangs, ’10 

J. Arthur Barratt, ’80L. 
Randolf C. Barrett, ’05L. 
Edward Bement, ’74L. 

Agnes H. Bennett, ’22 Barnard. 
Morris H. Bernstein, ’08L. 
Edward T. Bishop, ’12L. 

Oscar S. Blinn, ’09, ’11L. 
Francis Blossom, '91 Mines 
Walter L. Bogert, ’88 

K. N. Bostanian, ’16P&S. 

W. B. Bradley, Jr., 717 
Charles C. Brainerd, °93 
Duncan H. Browne, ’05 

Marie Browne 

C. P. Browning, ’13S. 

William B. Bryant, ’99S. 

Mary E. Burnet, 90TC. 

C. B. Burr, ’78P&S. 

Middleton S. Burrill, ’81L. 
Frederick A. Busch, ’93L. 
Joseph P. Byrne, ’10S. 

Don Gelasio Caetani, ’03S. 
William Campbell, ’03 

Ernest A. Cardozo, ’99 

Sidney B. Cardozo, '10 | 
William L. Carns, ’95 | 


Laura Carter, '22TC. 

John F. Casey, ’09P&S. 
Douglas A. Cater, ’96P&S. 
James P. Chapin, ’16. 
Francinia S. Child, 716 Barnard. 
Percy E. Clapp, ’18AM. 
Elizabeth Cline, ’14SS. 

Mrs. Mary F. Closs, ’17TC. 
Josephine G. Cochran 
Margaret B. Collins, 710 Barnard 
George Brokaw Compton, ‘09, ’13L. 
Mrs. F. F. Cooper, 06 Barnard 
Harold L. Costello, ’"18AM. 
W. W. Cumberland, ’14AM. 
Frederick Coykendall, '95, ’97S. 
George A. Crocker, Jr., ’03 
Raimundo de Castro, 01 P&S. 
Delta Zeta Fraternity 

Lucia W. Dement, T.C. 

F. A. De Peyster, ’99 

Anna L. DePlanter, ’20TC. 

D. P. Dickie, 713 

Arthur Dickson, ’11AM. 
Wiliam K. Draper, 88P&S. 
Henry W. Durham, '95 
Knowlton Durham, ’01 

Roger Durham, ’03P&S. 
Ravenna Eckels, ’17TC. 

A. O. Eimer, ’06 

A. Lenora Elkins 

Fannie K. Entrikin 

Bernard M. L. Ernst, ’99 
Mary Evans, ’05TC. 

Duane R. Everson, °16, ’21F A. i 
George R. M. Ewing. ’05S. 
Viscount Exmoult, 84 Mines 
Fanny Fogan, ’05TC. 

Alice J. Fairbanks 

Frank J. Felbel, In Memoriam 
Edgar J. Fisher, 711 Ph.D. 
Harry Fisher, ’99S. 

A. Margaret Fitzgerald 

Alice B. Foote, *19TC. 

M. Adele France, ’23TC. 

A. Stanley Fromholz, 718, '22S. 
T. A. Cannon, 710 

Gil. J. Gil. 07 P&S. 

1. P. Gilligan. (96 

Thomas F.-Githens, 7138S. 
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B. Britton Gottsberger, ’95S. 

Everett W. Gould, 96 

William Green, '54P&S., In Memoriam 

Marie F. Gregory 

John D. Haney, ’10Ph.D. 

Helene Harvitt, ’07 Barnard 

John Herbert Hassinger, ’22 

Clara W. Hasslock, ’12TC. 

Charles L. Hayward, ’17S. 

Esther L. Heffner, SS. 

Frederick R. Henderson, ’23Bu. 

Otto H. Hinck, ’99 

Frederic W. Hinrichs, ’74 

Gertrude C. Hitchcock, ’03 Barnard 

John N. Halliday, In Memoriam 

Sophia Holmes 

M. B. Holt, ’89 Mines 

Arthur F. Hopper 

Robert H. Hutchinson, ’05P&S. 

Alfred F. Isham, ’08 

Olive B. Jagger, ’16TC. 

Theodore C. Janeway, ‘95P&S., In Me- 
moriam 

Susie M. Jones, ’09TC. 

Emil Joseph, ’79, ’81L. 

J. R. Judd, ’01P&S. 

Frederic Kammernu, ’75 

John L. Kantor, ’09 

Evelyn T. Kelly 

George B. Kelly, 719 

Richard Kelly, ’02 

Willis H. Kerr, ’02AM. 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Kilpatrick 

Willard I. Kimm, 715 

Charles A. Kinch, ’73P&S. 

Willard V. King, ’89 

Warren Kinney, 711 

Edith H. Klein, Extension 

Herbert A. Koenig, ’20, ’22L. 

Arthur Kraus, ’08S. 

Henry Krumb, ’98S. 

Harry Kurz, ’16Ph.D. 

Schuyler L. H. Lance, ’22 

Amalia Lantz, ’20TC. 

Daniel J. Leary, ’81 Mines 

Ida S. Leigh, SS. 

Donah Lithauer, '22 Barnard 

John C. Litt, ’20 

Gustavo Lobo, ’98S. 

Mamie Lott, ’21TC. 

Loyal Leale, ’00, ’02L. 

Dorothy Lydecker, 18 

Alfred L. Lyons, ’22 

Charles H. Machen, ’98S. 

Henry B. Machen, ’97S. 

H. F. MacNair, 16 

Clarence A. Manning, '13, ’15 Ph.D. 

The Reverend William T. Manning, 
’05Hon. 

Lucia Massee, ’21TC. 

Francis D. McCormick, ‘20 

John McCormick, '13, ’15L., In Memo- 
riam 

Paul J. McCormick, ’17. 

Walter L. McDermott, ’99 

Margaret E. McTeeridge. ’18TC. 

Mary C. McKenna, ’10TC. 

James P. McManus, ’13L. 

Ellen H. McNair 

Frank S. Meara, ’95P&S. 

Henry A. Mehldau, Jr., ’22 

Paul F. Merian, ‘92L. 

Charles G. Mever. ’01 

Laura Miller, ’03 Barnard 

Louis Miller, ’07P&S. 

Margaret Miller, 23 Barnard 

Maude F. Miller, ’16SS. 

Oscar A. Mockridge, ’06P&S. 

Olive B. Moore, ’19Barnard 

Daniel E. Moran, ’84 

John H. Moriarty, ’16L. 

Geoffrey F. Morgan, 714 

Anne T. Mombert, ’11TC. 

Nicholas W. Muller ,’04 

David M. Natanson, '14P&S. 

Selina Neuhof, ’93P&S. 

R. Newman, ’05P&S. 

William H. Nichols, 96S. 

G. Nilsen 
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J. H. Nitchie, ’70 

Marvin E. Nulsen, ’20S. 
Cyriel Odliner 

Royce Paddock, ’10 
Elizabeth Palmer, 15 Barnard 
Elizabeth Peabody, ’20TC. 
James Pedersen, 90 P&S. 
James D. Pell, ’99 

John M. Pennewill, 719, In Memoriam 
Harold C. Phillips, ’22 

Oliva Pound, '18SS. 

M. E. Pratt, SS. 

James O. Putnam, °10, In Memoriam 
Olive F. Pye, ’18TC. 

Nellie A. Quick, ’21SS. 
Adelaide Rawson, 719 
Lyman W. Rogers, ’20 
Bernard Rosenblatt, ‘08 
Gertrude D. Ross, Barnard 
Marion Ryan, ’23TC. 

Philip S. Sabine, '"98P&S. 

Ida F. Sands 

Edward Schuster, ’02 

Fay E. Scragegin 

Robert E. Seibels, ’14P&S. 
Woolsey A. Shepard, ’01 
Morris Shurberg, ’22 

James B. Sill, ’92 

W. F. Skeats, ’23 

Bessie Smith, '09TC. 

Chester A. Smith, ’23 

Mrs. James T. Smith 
Marjorie Smith, ’20, '21SS. 
Joseph W. Spalding, ’78 
Edith M. Spicer, ’19TC. 
Esther L. Sprague, ’14TC. 
Mrs. Sherman Sprague 
Thomas L. Stedman, ’77P&S. 
Irene Stern, ’24TC. 

Ettie Stetheimer, ’96 Barnard 
Arthur A. Staughton, '88F A, 
Arthur D. Underhill, ’00S. 

F. T. Van Beuren, Jr., ‘02P&S. 
Gladys G. Van Brunt, ’21 

H. R. Van Wagener, ’06S. 
H. E. Vehslage, ‘07 

Milton Wallach, ’18 

George H. Warren, ’10 
Frances A. Watrous 

Charlotte M. Way 

Louis Weiss, ’00 

Alexander McM. Welch, ’90F A. 
Linda C. Weymann 

Charlotte White. ’O4FC. 
Katharine M. Wiener, '22SS. 
H. C. Wilkinson, ’19P&S. 
Henry D. Williams, ’89L, 
Alice E. L. Wolff, ’22TC. 

H. H. Wolff, 98 Mines 

Samuel L. Wolff, ‘971. 

Clara Woodard. ’23SS. 

C. A. Work, 18, °19AM. 

L. T. Work, ‘19, ’21S. 
Margaret Hall Yates, ’OS8Barnard 
Anonymous, (three). 


Trustees Express Appreciation to 
Goodman, °95 P&S 

The News is glad to publish the follow- 
ing letter from the Alumni Trustees: 
To THe Epitor: 

The Alumni Trustees have received a 
letter from Edgar J. Moeller, ‘Q5FA, 
from which we quote as follows: 

“I have read with great interest your 
very complete and excellent report as pub- 
lished in the ALUMNI News, particularly 
that portion referring to the new School of 
Tropical Medicine in Porto Rico. 

“With a full appreciation of your kindly 
motive in mentioning my name in connec- 
tion with this very noteworthy achieve- 
ment for the good of Columbia andrthe 
Medical World in general, I cannot accept 
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the honor which this statement implics, 
except such small portion of it as would 
belong to me, as one of the four men who 
visited Porto Rico in connection with this 
work. 

“The great credit for this achievement 
belongs to Dr. A. L. Goodman, ’95P&S, 
who originally suggested such an affiliation 
to the President of the Porto Rican Senate 
and other prominent Porto Ricans, and 
through further and very able negotiations 
both in Porto Rico and at home, carried 
the matter to a successful conclusion.” 

We regret that through an oversight, the 
Alumni Trustees’ report failed to make 
mention of the others who should have 
credit for their assistance. 

The University owes a great debt to the 
Government and officials of the Island of 
Porto Rico for their generous co-opera- 
tion and particularly to Mr. Barcelo, Presi- 
dent of the Senate and Dr. Ashford, Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Tropical Medicine, 
and to Dr. A. L. Goodman who, as Mr. 
Mocller states, made the original sugges- 
tion and carried negotiations to a success- 
ful conclusion and to the other members of 
the Commission, Dr. Karl Vogel and Dr. 
Lopez Antongiorgi. All these men deserve 
the thanks of Columbia University as well 
as Mr. Moeller who was named in our 
original report and we request the News 
to give prominence to this statement as an 
addition to the report heretofore published 
in the ALUMNI NEWS. 

WALTER B. James, ’83P&S, ’04Hon. 
ARCHIBALD Douctas, '94, ’96L. 

Wititi1aM J. Donovan, ’05, ’08L. 

T. Luptow CHRYSTIE, ’92, ’94L. 

WaLtteR H. ALDRIDGE, ’87 Mines. 
STEPHEN G. WILLIAMS, ’81, ’82L, ’83Ph.D. 


Exeter Wins Columbia Cup 


Emulating its success of last year and 
the previous year, Phillips-Exeter Academy 
again scored a victory over Middlesex in 
the annual race for the Columbia Cup. 
This year’s race was held on Saturday, May 
24, at Concord, Mass., over a half-mile 
course. The races were between the first 
and second fours of the two schools, and 
Excter won both races,—the first by a 
length and a half, and the second by three 
lengths. The races were held under very 
adverse conditions, a high wind making it 
necessary to row the course in the opposite 
direction from which it is usually rowed. 
The time of the race by the first four was 
two minutes, forty-four and four-fifths 
seconds. 

The Columbia Cup, which is now a 
permanent trophy to be rowed for annual- 
ly by Exeter and Middlesex Schools, was 
originally given to the winning 1914 Colum- 
bia Crew by the Alumni, and was known 
as the Hudson Fulton Cup. The Crew pre- 
sented it to Exeter, and the latter has 
done its best—and a very best it has been— 
to make the Cup its permanent property. 

Charles G. Sinclair, ’12, was the dis- 
tinguished guest( of (Exeter, and acted as 
Judge at the finish. 
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Medical Faculty Amends Its Application of “Full-Time” Principle 


One of the most difficult problems of the 
School of Medicine during the last five 
years has been the reorganisation of the 
Departments of Medicine and Surgery to 
meet modern conditions. After three years 
of experimentation a definite policy has 
been adopted by the Faculty. The follow- 
ing report represents their attitude toward 
the subject. This report was unanimously 
approved by the Faculty at its meeting on 
December 17 last and was approved by the 
Trustees at their meeting on January 7 
and later by the Board of Manayers of the 
Presbyterian Hospital. 


By William Darrach, ’01P&S, Dean of the 
i Medical School 


Summary of Report of Committee on Or- 
ganization of the Clinical Departments. 


About two years ago the Departments of 


Medicine and Surgery were reorganized. 


upon a vocational basis providing for the 
employment of a number of strictly full 
time clinicians who were dented the right 
to charge fees for private practice. This 
extraordinary change was made as a result 
of the general dissatisfaction felt at many 
medical schools where the clinical teaching 
and scientific productiveness were consid- 
ered inferior to those in the fundamental 
departments. The inferiority was supposed 
to be largely due to the fact that the clini- 
cians spent less time on their school work 
and took less interest in it. The theory 
was that if the financial attractions of pri- 
vate practice were supplanted by a high 
salary and the individual’s whole energies 
confined to University channels, true ex- 
cellence of teaching must result. The 
theory took no cognizance of the fact that 
the non-clinical group were wholly de- 
voted to the application of science while the 
clinical group must, in addition, practice 
an art or cease to be clinicians. Human 
nature was to be cut to fit an idea. Proper- 
ly speaking this was not a real University 
basis for it was lacking in that essential 
academic freedom which 1s a primary re- 
quisite in University departments. But in 
acknowledgement of a financial honorarium 
at a higher rate than that given to non- 
clinical teachers, the clinicians agreed to 
the imposition of certain restrictions which 
have never been laid upon the officers of 
any other departments of the University. 
This double distinction immediately set 
them apart as objects of interest admira- 
tion, envy or disdain according to the spirit 
and inclination of the commentator; and 
the reasons for making the distinction must 
here be definitely restated. It was believed. 
at the time when this plan of clinical or- 
ganization was adopted by the Medical 
Faculty, that only by offering larger sal- 
aries could clinicians be secured of such 
character as to assure that their full time 
devotion would place the Departments of 
Medicine and Surgery upon the high plane 
of teaching efficiently and scientific pro- 


ductiveness so ardently desired. It was 
further believed that the restrictions, which 
prohibited the clinicians under this arrange- 
ment from receiving any financial compen- 
sation other than their salaries for the 
practice of their profession within the hos- 
pital and which prohibited them from prac- 
ticing it at all outside the hospital, were 
necessary to protect them from the de- 
mands of what is commonly known as pri- 
vate practice. There were two serious 
fallacies in this plan which had been lost 
sight of in that enthusiasm for better clini- 
cal teaching which caused its adoption. In 
the first place, as to compensation: the 
services of the most desirable clinicians 
cannot be secured merely by offering high 
salaries. Many universities can offer fa- 
cilities and opportunities which will at- 
tract such men, but no university can buy 
their continued services under conditions 
which are burdensome and restrictive. In 
the second place, as to restrictions: if the 
University has secured the right type of 
man and if it has provided him with a fair 
salary and with facilities and opportunities 
commensurate with his needs and desires, 
he will neither want to do too. much pri- 
vate practice nor will he have to. His 
tastes lie in other directions: there is no 
need for special prohibitions. One has 
only to recall the names of Delafield, of 
Osler, of Halsted and of others to confirm 
this statement. In case of dissatisfaction 
arising at this School from a failure to 
meet any of the required conditions named 
above a remedy has already been provided 
under the Columbia University statutes, 
Section 65. 


In addition to these fallacies there was 
a certain disingenuousness connected with 
the imposition of the restrictions against 
private practice. This restriction was os- 
tensibly to protect the clinicians from the 
cemands of private practice, but there was 
inherent in the prohibition an implication 
that the clinicians must be prevented from 
succumbing to their own weakness. Such 
an implication is not the best basis for con- 
tinued cordial understanding and loyal ser- 
vice. Some of these objections were in- 
deed foreseen but they were submerged 
in the great desire of the Medical Faculty 
to provide for a reorganization which it 
was hoped might prove to be of tremendous 
benefit to the clinical teaching in Medicime 
and Surgery. The radical plan—incorpo- 
rating a definition of “Full-Time” service 
for clinicians which had not before been 
tried out by any Medical School—was 
finally adopted as offering a chance for a 
very clear cut demonstration of the desir- 
ability or undesirability of the strictest 
sort of full time for clinicians. It was 
adopted on trial—this was definitely stated 
in the last paragraph of the Memorandum 
of December 13, 1919—and the clinicians of 
the Departments of Medicine and Surgery 


undertook with the utmost seriousness and 
with full appreciation of its difficulties the 
scientific trial of this important experiment. 
After this particular plan had been in ef- 
fect for one year a statement of certain 
objections which had been experienced in 
its operation were formulated. They may 
be summarized as follows: It was found 
that the size of the University clinical staff 
was unduly limited by the high cost of the 
plan and by the inability to find enough 
men willing to work under the plan. It 
began to be appreciated by everyone con- 
cerned that the plan was unfair to the non- 
clinical departments in attracting men 
away from them by the higher salaries and 
wider opportunities of similar positions in 
the clinical departments. Moreover the re- 
strictions referred to began to be uncom- 
fortably felt by those upon whom they had 
been imposed. 


As concerned the hospital it was found 
that revenues from private patients had 
been reduced; that it was increasingly dif- 
ficult adequately to man the O. P. D. 
clinics, and that desirable men were lost 
from the clinical staff through their dishke 
for the plan. Private patients objected to 
it and were referred elsewhere by their 
family physicians; and thus the influence 
of the hospital upon the community as well 
as the interest of the community in the hos- 
pital began to diminish. For this interest 
depends more than is generally supposed 
upon the good will of the physicians not 
connected with the hospital who felt that 
the plan discriminated against them both 
professionally and economically. Lastly, 
but perhaps not least of all, many of the 
clinicians limited to unremunerative prac- 
tice felt that they would be financially un- 
anle to continue working much longer un- 
der this plan. 

As a result of many conferences it was 
decided to continue the experiment for 
another vear with one modification in the 
plan. This was to charge fees to private 
patients, the fees to be collected by and 
belong to the Hospital. At the same time 
there was effected a considerable increase 
in the “full time” salaries through the 
generosity of the hospital which paid to 
the University a sum sufficient to cover the 
increase. The continued trial of the plan. 
as modified, has lasted for about a year and 
a half and a careful estimation of the re- 
sults of its operation discovers the exist- 
ence of the same objectionable features as 
were noted at the end of the first year's 
trial with the possible exception that the 
hospital revenues from private cases may 
have increased under the modification stated 
above. But, on the other hand, the fees 
collected by the hospital from private pa- 
tients cared for by the clinicians have not 
been sufficient to reimburse the hospital for 
the increased salaries; and the clinicians 
have therefore felt called upon to care 
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for all the private patients they possibly 
could in order to help mect the deficit. 


So far only objections have been stated. 
There now remains the pleasanter task of 
summarizing the benefits which have ac- 
crued to the University and to the Hos- 
pital during the trial of this particular plan 
of full time service for clinicians. First 
and foremost we have succeeded in obtain- 
ing the right type of men as Directors and 
Associates in the Departments upon which 
fell the brunt of the experiment; men of 
the highest ideals, personal and profession- 
al, with that desirable bent towards in- 
vestigation and teaching which marks the 
man useful to a University. Secondly we 
have developed an esprit de corps which 
has withstood the assaults of several very 
serious differences of opinion and has main- 
tained the most cordial and helpful rela- 
tions between all departments. These are 
the chief benefits but we can add to them 
another considerable one. The sudden and 
complete separation of the clinicians from 
their private practice allowed them, at first, 
the necessary time to complete organiza- 
tions of their Departments which have 
functioned in a highly effective manner in 
spite of the dissatisfactions which arose 
from the plan under which they were func- 
tioning. Moreover, the enforced concen- 
tration of their work at one locale has left 
them convinced of the desirability of this 
feature. On account of the very limited 
size of its staff, the Department of Surgery 
has been able to do comparatively little 
investigative work but the Department of 
Medicine with its larger staff has 
conducted considerable research. And, in 
both Departments, the actual care of the 
sick and the teaching of students has been 
carried on more intensively and with great- 
er satisfaction to the ward patients and to 
the students than perhaps under any other 
type of organization. In balancing the ac- 
count between the advantages and disad- 
vantages it would appear that most of the 
advantages must be credited to the clini- 
cians who have done the work and that 
most of the disadvantages must be debited 
against the plan under which they did it. 
Granted that the right men are doing the 
work, there is one infallible test for the 
success of any plan of organization: Has 
it operated to their satisfaction and to the 
satisfaction of their colleagues in the other 
departments, or has it not? In this case it 
becomes evident that the plan has not oper- 
ated to the satisfaction either of the clini- 
cians concerned or of their colleagues in the 
other departments. After a very careful 
and conscientious test of its merits by 
actual trial of more than two years, it is 
unanimously agreed that the drawbacks of 
the plan in operation outweigh its desirable 
features and that, in the best interests of 
medical education at this University, it 
should be discarded by these Departments. 

At this juncture it cannot be two strong- 
ly emphasized and it must be very clearly 
understood that this proposition for a 


change in the plan of its application does 
not in any way imply an abandonment of 
the principle of full time for clinicians, 
But it should be recognized that the prin- 
ciple of full time bears the same relation 
to the plan of its application as the spirit 
of a law bears to the letter of that law. 
The real essential is to live up to the spirit 
of full time rather than to preserve its 
empty name. This cannot be effected by 
the imposition of restrictions nor by the 
lure of extraordinary salaries. It can only 
be accomplished—as we feel that it has 
been accomplished here at this University 
and Hospital—by securing for the clinical 
departments clinicians of the highest cali- 
ber who desire to work in this spirit, the 
spirit of service. That was indeed the 
idea behind the proposition to reorganize 
the departments of Medicine and Surgery 
at this College two years ago and was ex- 
pressed at the time as follows: *“The main 
purpose is to obtain a more truly university 
type of clinical teacher. The full-time plan 
is a means to this end—a method by which 
it may be obtained. Neither the time ele- 
ment nor the question of fees is, in itself, 
the essential point, and these must not be 
confounded with the primary object.” 
Viewed in the light of this declaration the 
adjustment asked for is in no way op- 
posed to the maintenance of University 
standards in the clinical departments. 
Briefly the proposition is this: To an- 
nounce that the experimental trial of this 
plan of full time for clinicians has been 
completed, the data recorded and the con- 
clusions drawn. To announce that the 
plan has been proven unsatisfactory at the 
Medical School of this University and in 
this Hospital, and to authorize the De- 
partments of Medicine and Surgery to as- 
sume the same rights and duties as the 
other Departments of the University. This 
proposition implies nothing more than the 
removal of the restrictions regarding pri- 
vate practice and the reduction of the sal- 
aries in these Departments to conform with 
those of other Departments in the Medi- 
cal School. In other words, it requires the 
removal of those distinctions between De- 
partments which have become invidious dis- 
tinctions during the trial of this experiment. 
The restrictions should be removed as early 
as it is practicable. The reduction of the 
salaries, on the other hand, should be 
graded over a term of years that will allow 
the clinicians time for the compensatory 
increase in their own earning power. For 
while all Departments of the Medical 
School have shared in the interest of the 
experiment, the clinicians in Medicine and 
Surgery have borne the brunt of it and 
equity requires that they be not penalized 
on its completion. 


* Memorandum on the School of Medicine by 
William Darrach, December 13, 1919, page 7. 


Note: This memorandum was written by Dr. 
Darrach not as an individual but as Dean of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons recording and 
voicing the viewpoint of the Faculty of Medicine 
of Columbia University. 


Under such conditions of academic free- 
dom it is believed that the University ideal 
of teaching can be lived up to more closely : 
for spiritual leadership rather than restric- 
tive legislation will be the impelling force. 
It is expected that the clinical staffs can 
be considerably increased in numbers with- 
out an increase in cost to the University. 
For the large items of the budgets which 
are now concentrated among a few can 
he distribtued in smaller items among a 
number of men, and the young men who 
need financial help and the older men who 
object to the present restrictions can be 
brought back into the service of the De- 
partments. Thus the present burden of 
work in the O. P. D. clinic and in the 
wards and clinical laboratories, which is 
now carried by a few can be better divided 
among an adequate number of workers: 
and provision may be begun for the greater 
burden which is to be expected in the New 
Development of the Proposed Medical 
Centre. It is hoped that revenues to the 
Hospital from private patients may be 
gradually increased by this change and that 
outside contacts may gradually be reestab- 
lished so that the influence of the Hospital 
and of the Medical School upon the com- 
munity may be strengthened, and the inter- 
est of the community in both may be 
renewed. 


Prognostication is at best a difficult and, 
if unqualified, a misleading affair. But, 
if the proposed change meets with the ap- 
proval of the Trustees of the University 
and of the Board of Managers of the Hos- 
pital and is put into effect, one thing ap- 
pears to be certain: that the officers of 
the Medical School will again be work- 
ing under an organization plan of their 
own choosing. It is idle to ask whether 
men work better under agreeable than un- 
der disagreeable conditions. Good work 
has been done in both ways. But it is 
generally accepted that men work longer 
and more contentedly and with less wasted 
effort under congenial working conditions. 
And it may be urged that the most intel- 
ligent men work best in an atmosphere of 
confidence and are unlikely to abuse it; for 
dishonesty is unintelligent. The proposed 
change implies and carries with it a free- 
dom of choice which does not now exist 
in the Departments of Medicine and Sur- 
gery. It does and has existed in the other 
Chnical Departments and there has been 
no hint during the past two years that 
they have abused it. Two years is not a 
long time in which to build up a tradition, 
but we cannot help feeling that a new 
tradition has arisen within those years: a 
tradition of Full Service rather than of 
Full Time; a tradition which has been 
founded by no one Department alone but 
which can be shared equally by all. We 
feel that the present Directors and their 
Associates in the Departments of our 
School are the type of men who will foster 
this tradition. And we confidently expect 
that, .undér) their) inspiring leadership, the 
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troublesome distinctions between ‘“‘full- 
time” and “part-time” will eventually dis- 
appear in the general desire to give full 
service: full-service which can be rendered 
hy any man—if he gives the best there is 
in him to the University. 


Resolutions Regarding Organization of 
Clinical Departments 


December 17, 1923. 

Resolved, That 

1. The Faculty of Medicine approves the 
report of its Committee on Administra- 
tion relating to like academic status in all 
departments of the University. 

2. The Faculty of Medicine recommends 
that the Directors of Medicine and Surgery 
be authorized to organize their departments 
on the same basis as is enjoyed by all other 
departments of the University, and is 


guaranteed under Section 65 of the Uni- 
versity Statutes. 

3. The Faculty of Medicine recom- 
mends that the salaries in the Departments 
of Medicine and Surgery be adjusted to 
conform with those in other departments 
of the Medical School. 

4. The Faculty of Medicine recommends 
that, in order to minimize individual per- 
sonal hardships these adjustments be made 
gradually and in accordance with the spe- 
cific Budget Proposals of the Directors of 
the departments concerned; the complete 
adjustment in all cases to be accomplished 
within three years. 

5. A copy of these resolutions together 
with a copy of the Report upon which 
they are based shall be forwarded to the 
President, for such action, if any, as may 
be necessary. 


The End of the Sports Season 


A Bad Day at Poughkeepsie 


There is no consolation for Columbia 
men in the showing of the Columbia crews 
at the annual Poughkeepsie Regatta on 
Tuesday, June 17. The Blue and White 
was a bad last in both the freshmen and 
varsity races and the junior varsity shell 
was third, finishing behind Pennsylvania 
and Washington and beating Syracuse and 
Cornell to the finish. 

The juniors alone gave the Columbia 
delegation an opportunity to yell, for the 
duel which they had with the University 
of Washington second varsity probably 
was the sole encounter of the day which 


evoked enthusiasm from a Columbia 
standpoint. 

It was a listless regatta and especially 
so for Columbia. Washington, as gener- 
ally expected, captured the varsity race 
with ease, the University of Wisconsin 
being second, Cornell third, Pennsylvania 
fourth and Syracuse fifth. 


The Columbia shell was in the race for 
the first mile and a half. Suddenly at the 
mile and three-quarter marking, the var- 
sity cracked just as if every oarsman in 
the boat decided to paddle over the re- 
mainder of the course. 

Washington at this point had a half of 


Offer “History of Columbia” at 
Sacrifice Price 


Many of the alumni will be glad to 
know that the Columbia University 
Press, the ofhces of which are in the 
Journalism Building on the campus, 
is offering “A History of Columbia 
University” (the regular price of which 
is $2.50) at the reduced price of $1.00, 
with postage prepaid. 

This book was published in commem- 
oration of the 150th anniversary of 
the founding of King’s College, has 
many illustrations of the University, 
old and new, and is cloth bound in 
Columbia blue. It was compiled in 
1904 under the direction of a commit- 
tee consisting of Brander Matthews, 
71, 73L, chairman; John B. Pine, '77; 
Harry Thurston Peck, ’81; Munroe 
Smith, '77L, and Frederick P. Keppel, 
‘08. The articles are by some of the 
most distinguished members of the Co- 
lumbia family. 

Book One deals with “King’s Col- 
lege and Columbia College”; Book 
Two, “The University and the Non- 
professional Graduate Schools”; Book 
Three, “The Professional Schools”; 
Book Four, “The Athliated Colleges”; 
and Book Five, “The Library.” 


a boat length lead with Columbia, Penn- 
sylvania, Cornell and Wisconsin all very 
much in the running. During the rest of 
the race, Columbia gradually dropped back 
and when Syracuse passed the Blue and 
White in the region of the Bridge, the 
last hopes of the Morningside rooters died. 

From the observation train, it was a dif- 
ficult task to pick faults in the mechanism 


Columbia Alumni Fund Class Report 


(Does not include roth and 25th Reunion Classes) 


Classes leading in number of subscribers. 


AT Cose oF Books, 1923-24. 


Classes leading in amount subscribed. 


No. of Amount 

Class Representative Subscribers Class Representative Subscribed 
4 et eae er Frederick P. Benedict............. BZ: 88h evateaka sade re Terman F. Nordeman......... $827.00 
LT cms acb ss Saracens Hubert G. Larson. .............085 B4 18405Mines... 2... 2 ot Ae Derry Post dented ees iaas 648.00 
N22 EEE EE TEA W. Leo Johnson. .............0 085 Td ¢ VBOFS von eae awe Beatie Archibald Douglas............ 626.00 
E A ane ee elec’ Arthur K. Paddock............... 62 1884Mines.......... Abram S. Post............0005 550.00 
I917Law............ Benjamin H. Bartholow........... 6l 1905Law............ James E. Finegan............. 555.00 
VOU AT E Warner Py Nt ie. sce caine ce Ren ds BY TESS onaga woke es James H. Schmelzel........... 925.00 
DEG 5028 E Seite a John D. Crawelcsie sii 4 bea wcegiaeale ew oe 58 1887Mines.......... Harry P- NichGlS¢s2 css eea5ces 452.00 
LOUD AW vce n.a. James E. Finegan................. 48 = 1899Law... 2... eee George E. Ruppert............ 445.00 
O23 or rie bathe le beaters J. Stewart Blundell. .............. 46 1890Mines.......... Charles H. Hart............6. 435.00 
|) Ee PERE T E Edward McGarvey.............005 40 1896Law............ Henry A. Uterhart............ 435.00 
1889Mines.......... Henry C. Pelton.................. 40 1885Mines.......... Ira H. Woolson...........006: 390.00 
VOU 5 E EE E EE Sherman M. Bijur................ SO TR raa eA eay Wiliam H. Hayes..........46- 389.20 
L902 PS S aieeaa Frederick T. van Buren, Jr........ SS IRRI ascae eee isinsde (No Representative) .......... < 385.00 
LIOS PES... onanan Hugh Auchincloss..............00- $6: “O90: C aaeere care hes Je Perry Seward ve ceiodd 25 ens 379.00 
ISOS PES arsu eeuwas Wilham Vanv. Hayes............ Ot. TSS6: so sun decane Percy Fridenberg..........++- 375.00 
l4tlLaw..... eee. Hilary Corwin....... 0... ccc eee es 34 -1897Science......... John J. Bellman............... 357.00 
O00 EE E EE John Hanrahan................... Of TO raa oue esa George R. Beach.............- 348.00 
LO E E E Mage ere. Dallas W. Haines.............0005 32 TS80 aw sc..nasoscu ds Jobe Ee THCdies.. 1062 sara enia 340.00 
ISR E Herman F. Nordeman............. Bl) * TBO? cs srrgal eee arate tl August Zinss€Ci ie. crown gees 330.00 
LOS in reais ctendet Harold Content................00. 31 1S83LLaw..........-. (No Representative)..........- 318.00 
POT Vas ha c.g Soman R. C. Klugescheid.............0... s POOR EEE E mie Harold Content.......ssseses. 315.00 


Note.—All subscriptions are listed in full to the credit of each class to which a subseriber belongs. 


Total: 3347 subscriptions—$68,732.17 


(Total for Last Year: 2812 subscriptions—$65 721.42) 


Office of the Fund: 
311 East Hall, Columbia University, 
New York. 
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of the varsity. It would thus be unfair 
to point out shortcomings in the stroke or 
rigging of the shell. The men were too 
far out in the river and for most of the 
time hidden by other shells in the race. 

During the preliminary practice session, 
Columbia had made a favorable impression 
on the gathering of critics about the river 
and a number of them had picked the Blue 
and White for at least third place. 

“Rusty” Callow, coach of the winning 
Washington shell, found it hard to believe 
that Columbia had crossed the line last. 
His favorable impression of the varsity 
had been founded upon seeing the boat on 
the river in practice. 

No attempt has been made to fasten 
upon Fred Miller, head coach, the sorry 
showing of the Columbia boats. He at- 
tacked the problem in a sane manner and 
handled himself in a way at Poughkeepsie 
that Columbia men do not have to apolo- 
gize for him and his staff. Undoubtedly, 
the year’s experience will greatly help in 
the future. 

The freshmen boat was unquestionably 
weak before the race. Sydney Clarence 
Waldecker, frosh coach, has been troubled 
all year with ineligibilities, injuries, boils 
and accidents. At the beginning of the 
season, prospects were bright but then 
came poor class room reports and injury 
after injury which deprived Waldecker of 
his first three boats. 

Just before the squad left for Pough- 
keepsie, four men of the freshmen boat 
were in an automobile accident and taken 
to the hospital. 


Robert W. Watt, ’14, and Maxwell 
Stevenson, ‘O01, were the bosses of the 
day. “Maxie” as the chairman of the 


Board of Stewards, had complete charge 
of the regatta while Bob was the efficiency 
expert called in by “Maxie” for the occa- 
sion. Both did well and received com- 
mendations from many sources for their 
fine work. 

The AtumMNri News would like to con- 
gratulate Jim Rice for the fine showing 
that his University of Pennsylvania crews 
made in winning both the freshmen and 
junior varsity races. As this issue of the 
ALUMNI NEWS goes to press, everything 
points to the “Old Man” being appointed 
head coach at Penn. Joe Wright has re- 
signed. 


Stack, '24. Jack Van Brocklin of Buffalo, 
N. Y., was re-elected captain of the squad 
after the game, in the locker rooms. 


Columbia can look back upon the 1923- 
24 athletic season with much satisfaction. 
Crew and swimming were the only losing 
sports. The football team broke even but 
the foundation was laid for a winning sys- 
tem of play. 


The quarter mile relay team captured 
the American college title at the Penn Re- 
lays. The wrestling team defeated some 
of the best teams in the East and sent 
Bill Johnston ’24 to the Olympic Games. 

The general high calibre of the fresh- 
men teams insures better varsity squads 
for next season and Columbia athletics 
seem to be on a sound basis. 


Alumni Notes 


Addresses of Columbia Alumni may be 
secured from the Alumni Office, 311 East 
Hall, Columbia University, New York. 
Mail ad- 
ressed to Alumni, in care of the Alumni 
Office, will be properly forwarded. For 
such letters, a return address should ap- 
pear on the envelope in case of non-delivery. 


I eg Morningside 1400). 


"74, "77P&S—At the National Tuber- 
culosis meeting held in Atlanta recently, 
Alfred Meyer caused the adoption of a 
resolution urging general hospitals to 
admit cases of pulmonary tuberculosis 
for the better instruction of young med- 
ical men in that important field. He also 
urged that the International Congress 
in Tuberculosis definitely select Wash- 


ington as the place of its meeting in 
19206. 


Why is the Bark 


on a Iree? 


For protection; just as there is 
enamel on your teeth. When 
the enamel is scratched the 
amount of protection for the 
teeth is decreased. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 


Cream cleans safely and thor- 
oughly. It contains no harsh 
grit to scratch or damage 
the tooth enamel. Colgate’s 
“washes” away the clinging par- 
ticles—removes causes of decay. 
That is all a safe dentifrice 
should do. A large tube 25c. 


COLGATE & COMPANY 
Established 1806 


Penn Captures Commencement Day Game 


A bad first inning was sufficient for the 
University of Pennsylvania baseball team 
to break Columbia’s Commencement Day 
luck. The Red and Blue won by a score 
of 7 to 3, marking the first Commence- 
ment Day setback for Columbia since 1913 
and the first under the coaching regime of 
Andy Coakley. 

The rain held up the game for a num- 
ber of minutes and it was only after the 
burning of considerable straw that the 
two teams could use the diamond. 

In the first inning, Penn made 6 runs, 
enough to settle the outcome of the game. 
An infield error and poor judgment of a 
fly in centre field by Horton gave Penn a 
golden opportunity to score, which the Red 
and Blue batters quickly took advantage of. 

Long, Pennsylvania’s sophomore pitcher, 
held Columbia scoreless until the eighth 
inning. In this inning Columbia made one 
run and in the ninth with one batter gone, 
Roth was substituted for Long. The new 
pitcher was wild and Columbia soon had 
two men cross the plate. 

Williams succeeded him and the belated 
Columbia rally was subdued. 

It was the last game in a Columbia uni- 
form for George Moeschen, ’24, and Joe 


Cruth in Advertising 
Implies Honesty 
in Manufacture 


WILLIAM H. RANKIN 
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"76, "79AM—A portrait of Richard 
Theodore Ely, by John C. Johansen, 
one of the foremost portrait painters in 
America, was recently unveiled at the 
University of Wisconsin. The portrait 
was presented to the University in cele- 
bration of Ely’s seventieth birthday. 

’83L—The firm of Olcott, Bonynge, 
McManus & Ernst, of which William M. 
K. Olcott was a member, has been dis- 
solved. Olcott will continue in the prac- 
tice of the law with offices at 170 Broad- 
way, under the firm name of Olcott, 
Olcott, and Glass. 

’84L—At the annual election of the 
New York State Bar Association on 
May 13, Alfred Jaretzki, Nathan L. Mil- 
ler, '21Hon, former Governor of New 
York, and Bronson Winthrop, ’91L, were 
elected vice-presidents of the Association. 

’85, "89 Mines—The wedding of Charles 
Halsted Mapes and Mrs. Maie Bennett 
Kimball took place on May 21, at the 
home of the bride, 180 West 59th Street, 
New York. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Suffragan Bishop Herbert 
Shipman, ’90. Only members of the im- 
mediate families and a few intimate 
friends were present. After a short 
honeymoon trip, Mr. and Mrs. Mapes 
have made their home at 180 West Fifty- 
ninth Street, New York. 

’°88—John Dynely Prince, American 
Minister to Denmark, and Mrs. Prince 
have returned to Copenhagen after a 
ten days’ visit to Finland, where they 
were lavishly entertained by the Presi- 
dent, Government Ministers, and literary 
and scientific associations. The Lettish 
Minister gave a dinner in honor of 
Prince, in celebration of the publication 
of the Lettish grammar, which the Amer- 
ican Minister undertook at the request 
of the government. 

’88M ines, ’04Hon—Rudolph P. Miller, 
consulting engineer of New York City, 
has been elected president of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association for the 
year 1924-25. Miller’s address is 100 


Morningside Drive, New York. 

’90, °12PhD—Frank P. Graves, presi- 
dent of the University of the State of 
New York, spoke at the dedication of 
a new building at Manhattan College on 
warmest 
good 


“tendered the 
and heartiest 


May 15. He 
congratulations 
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wishes of the Board of Regents and him- 
self, both to Manhattan College and to 
its broad visioned and philanthropic 
sponsors.” 

’92, 701 PhD—Stephen S. Wise was the 
principal guest at a dinner at the Hotel 
Astor on May 15, given by his friends 
in celebration of his fiftieth birthday. 
Max D. Steuer, ’93L, was toastmaster. 
About five hundred persons were pres- 
ent. In a brief address, Wise criticized 
the Immigration Bill, saying in part: 
“For a time America has lapsed from the 
height of generosity and compassion to 
the depths of unsympathetic indifference 
to the weal of the world. That bill yet 
will be repealed when America regains 
sobriety after the moral debauch of five 
post-war years. Our country is never 
permanently or long in the wrong.” 

’93F A—V. Everit Macy recently sent 
in his resignation as Commissioner of 
Welfare of Westchester County to the 
Roard of Supervisors, taking effect on 
June 2. Macy, who had been in office 
for eleven years, explained that he re- 
signed because “the job has grown too 
big for one man unless he can devote 
all his time to it.” 

As Welfare Commissioner he had 
charge of the model East View Peniten- 
tiary, the Grasslands Hospital, and the 
Westchester County Almshouse, as well 
as of other work for betterment of con- 
ditions of the poor. 

’95Mines—In a letter to Louis D. 
Huntoon, ’95Mines, Frederick P. Bayles 
proudly states the following: “My oldest 
son, George, has just completed the 
course in Mining and received his di- 
ploma last Tuesday (June 10). I am 
delighted to advise you that he main- 
tained an average of over 85 per cent. 

. I have had a very successful past 
seven years in consultation work and 
have done considerable important work 
lately.” Bayles’ address is 1220 Union 
Trust Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

’95Mines, ’98I.—Gustavus T. Kirby, of 
the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Olympic Committee, was one of the 
principal speakers at a fund rally con- 
ducted by the American Olympic com- 
mittee on the steps of the Treasury in 
Wall Street on Mav 19. The rally was 
conducted as part of the observance of 


‘he Mayor's Commission on York Memorial 


CORDIALLY INVITES YOU TO ATTEND THE CEREMONIES INCIDENT TO 
THE PRESENTATION BY THIS COMMISSION OF A 


MEMORIAL TABLET from the CITY OF NEW YORK 


TO HER ANCIENT NAMESAKE 


THE CITY OF YORK 
FRIDAY, JULY EIGHTEENTH, NINET EEN TWENTY-FOUR 


HIGH NOON 


CITY OF YORK, GUILDHALL 
ENGLAND 


RODMAN WANAMAKER, Chairman 


A. E. MacKINNON, Secretary 


GROVER A. WHALEN 
H. H. CHARLES 


W. H. DODGE 
F. H. SISSON 


M. C. PEARSON 
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“Olympic Day,” specified by proclama- 
tion of Governor Smith for the purpose 
of stimulating interest in America’s par- 
ticipation in the international games in 
Paris. 

’95, °97L—At a meeting of the Board 
of Town Commissioners of Montclair, 
held on June 24, an ordinance was in- 
troduced, creating a law department and 
the office of Town Counsel, head of that 
department. George R. Beach, Presi- 
dent of the Alumni Federation, was ap- 
pointed temporary supervisor of the de- 
partment, and it is likely that he will 
be permanently retained in that office. 
Beach will have charge of all legal mat- 
ters affecting the town of Montclair, 
and will supervise the offices of the 
Town Counsel and the Town Attorney. 

’961.._—The marriage of Edgar J. Koh- 
ler to Mrs. Alice Austrian Block, took 
place on June 2, at the home of the 
bride, 29 West 85th Street. The bride- 
groom’s father, who is the honorary 
rabbi of Temple Beth-El, officiated. 

After a trip abroad of several months, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kohler will make their 
home in this city. 

97 P& S—Dr. and Mrs. Arthur J. Zim- 
lick have been travelling through Europe 
since last July, when they sailed on the 
Leviathan on its maiden voyage as a 
United States steamship. Their friends 
will be glad to learn that Dr. and Mrs. 
Zimlick are due back on home shores 
about July or August, of 1924. 

98 P&S, ’"98AM—Henry C. Ruhl writes 
that he has been “Trying to cure ills 
and make life worth living to poor and 
middle class of my district for the past 
twenty-five years. Same wife, and have 
five girls and a boy to educate. Oldest 
(a girl—Jean B.) following my steps— 
A.B. Barnard, ’22, and now in second 
year at P&S. “Ruhl is living at 413 
East 153rd Street, New York City. 

’701—On June 11, 1924, Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsy]- 
vania, conferred on Henry W. Shoe- 
maker the degree of Litt.D. Shoemaker 
received the same degree from Juniata 
College, Huntingdon, Pa., in 1917. He 
is Chairman of the Pennsylvania State 
Historical Commission. 

’03— William F. Turnbull, in a recent 
note to the News, has this to say: “I 
will soon be on the briny deep for the 
first time since 1914. May be addressed 
care of American Express Company, 
London, who will forward mail. Would 
like to run into as many Columbia men 
as possible who may be over this sum- 
mer. Expect to be back at New York 
University again next year.” Turnbull is 
an instructor in Mechanical Engineering 
at N. Y. U. 


705—Chalmers Wood, Jr., was recent- 
ly appointed a member of the Commit- 
tee on Admissions of the New York 
Stock Exchange, by its president. 

06, ’08L—John Neville Boyle and Seth 
V. Elting, "17L, have formed a partner- 
ship for the general practice of the law 
under the firm name of Boyle and El- 
ting, at 165 Broadway, New York. 

’706L—Upon the recommendation of 
Attorney General Harlan F. Stone, '98L, 
W. Carr Morrow was nominated by 
President Coolidge to act as special 
government counsel, in proceedings to 
assert and establish government title to 
sections 16 and 36 of Naval Oil Reserve 
No. 1, located in California. The Senate 
confirmed the appointment. 

’09—William A. Kimbel plans a six 
weeks’ trip abroad, with England as 
hisyprincipal stop-off. He left the States 
late_in( June‘and will join his family in 
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England, where they have been staying 
for some four or five weeks. 

’09—V. K. Wellington Koo, Chinese 
Foreign Minister, narrowly escaped seri- 
ous injury when a box brought to his 
home by an unknown messenger ex- 
ploded in the hands of three of his ser- 
vants on May 16. The servants were 
critically injured, but Koo, being in an- 
other room, was unhurt. 

’09— L. James San, formerly associat- 
ed with the Craftsmen Film Labora- 
tories, Inc., has merged that company 
with several of its competitors to form 
the Consolidated Film Industries, Inc., 
of which San is president. The execu- 
tive offices are at 729 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 


’09S— Ernest C. Thompson was mar- 


ried to Miss Kathryne Morgan, of 
Brooklyn, on June 2, 1924, at St. Anne's 
Church, Brooklyn, New York. They 


are spending their honeymoon at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim, Atlantic City. 
When they return Mr. and Mrs. Thomp- 
son will make their home at 1792 El- 
more Place, Brooklyn, New York. 

’09S—John A. Voskamp has just 
moved to a new home in Apartment 
27, at 611 West 177th Street, New York. 
Voskamp, who made such a success on 
Commencement Day as the Wild Man 
of Borneo in the circus parade, is still 
connected with the Department of Sew- 
ers in the Borough of Queens. His 
office is in the Municipal Building, Long 
Island City. 

’13S—C. P. Browning, General Man- 
ager of the Britannia Mining and Smelt- 
ing Co., Ltd., of British Columbia, an- 
nounces the arrival of Edward Jackson 
Browning on May 26th. An extract from 
“Perk’s” letter follows: “Edward J. i 
at present, somewhat handicapped, his 
sister being six vears older; but he says 
time will demonstrate the superiority of 
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Qlothing 


TWELVE EAST FORTY-SIXTH mene NEW YORK 


Sack Suits 


The notable sack suits pre- 
sented this spring were our 
colorful Scotland Tweeds and 


men who plan to stop off at 
New York during the summer, 
we offer suits hand made to 
our British pattern in Saxony, 
light worsteds and flannels. 


CULLING SWORTH 


the masculine intellect.” Perk also in- 
forms us that Jim Moore, ‘12S, is Mine 
Superintendent for the above mentioned 
company, and manages to feed a hungry 
pa with 2400 tons of copper ore each 
ay. 

’13, ’15L—Jacob L. Mulwitz is work- 
ing with his father, in the firm of Samuel 
Mulwitz and Sons, furniture dealers, of 
Port Chester, New York. 

’14, °15B.Mus.—After three years at 
the University of North Dakota as As- 
sistant Professor of Music and Director 
of many musical organizations, Fred A. 
Beidleman has resigned to accept the 
professorship of Music at the College of 
Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington. He 
will also be Director of the Conservatory 
of Music at that College. “As partial 
compensation for having to miss the 
Poughkeepsie Regatta, will be the op- 
portunity to live almost next door to a 
certain crew that gave a good account 
of itself at Poughkeepsie in 1923—that 
of the University of Washington, at 
Seattle (where a good Columbia man, 
Henry Suzzalo, '02AM, ’05PhD, is a 
very popular and successful president).” 

’14, °17L—The engagement has been 
announced of Miss Margery Penne- 
father, to John Harding Cowan. Miss 
Pennefather is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Pennefather, of 502 West 
149th Street, New York. No date has 
been mentioned for the wedding. 

’15S—Alvah Ernest Esser, with the 
“missus” and their son, now reside at 
28 North Boorum Avenue, Flushing, 
Long Island. 

’16—Elbert S. Porter has recently 
been transferred from the New York 
office of the American Woolen Company, 
to a branch office of that Company in 
Shawsheen Village, Massachusetts, 
where he is Assistant Manager of the 
Yarn Department. In a letter to the 
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Alumni Offce, Porter expressed his re- 
gret at being unable to get to New 
York for the Columbia Commencement 
festivities, stating: “My wife, baby 
daughter and business keep me busy 
here.” 

’16, ’18L—‘Ship” Sherpick, of the firm 
of Medina & Sherpick, recently dis- 
tinguished himself by winning a case in 
the Appellate Division against an op- 
ponent who was none other than Nathan 
Miller, ’21Hon., Former Governor otf 
New York. Sherpick had previously 
won each step of the action in the lower 
courts. The case involved the contest- 
ing of a will, and much of the evidence 
was contained in letters more than forty 
years old, which Sherpick secured by 
spending months in examining trunkfuls 
of old letters and other records, as well 
as the records of numerous court pro- 
ceedings since 1887. 

Sherpick insists that he should get 
no credit; that the client originally took 
up the case with Harold Medina, °12L, 
Sherpick’s partner; that he, Sherpick, 
consulted Medina on many points, etc., 
etc.,—all of which is interesting, but may 
be disregarded by those who know of 
“Ship’s” modesty. 

17—When writing to the News, his 
future looked so bright, that Enos W. 
Curtin wrote this poetry (?) so trite: 
“My past’s a dream, My present burdens 
are light, My future it would seem looks 
verra bright.” Curtin is “in the brok- 
erage beezness” at 140 Broadway, New 
York. 

"17, ’"20P&S—A brief summary of the 
activities of D. Henry Milch, since grad- 
uation, is as follows: “1917—A. B. from 
Columbia; 1920—M. D. from P&S; 1920- 
22—Mt. Sinai Hospital; 1922-23—abroad 
for study; 1924—practicing surgeon at 
2178 Broadway, New York.” 

af yA '191.—Franklin Spier, who heads 
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To you capitalists 
— the class of ‘24 


Your college training is in truth acapital. Its value 
is not fixed, but depends on the way you invest it. 

Some men demand a quick return — a high per- 
centage of profit. Others look more to the solidity 
of the investment. 

The man of speculative mind may stake all on the 
lure of a high starting salary, without a thought to 
the company which gives it or where this may lead 
him in ten years. ‘True, his opportunism may reap 
exceptional profit; or else a loss. 

The man who knows that great things develop 
slowly will be content with six months’ progress in 
be kained by what six months’ time—provided he is investing that 

ever helps the time in a company which offers him a future. 
Industry. You who are about to invest, satisfy yourself that 
the security you are getting is gilt-edged. 


Western Electric Company 


This advertisement is one of a series in student 
publications. It may remind alumni of their op- 
portunity to help the undergraduate, by suggestion 
and advice, to get more out of his four years. 


Published in 
the interest of Elec- 
trical Development by 
an Institution that will 
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a service bureau for advertisers, has 
taken new offices at 45 West 45th Street. 
New York. Spier is doing considerable 
writing these days, outside of his busi- 


ness. A series of stories by him were 
recently syndicated ‘by the New York 
Evening Post, and other articles have 


appeared in The International Book Rc- 


view, The Publishers’ Weekly, Ben 
Franklin Monthly, and the New York 
World. Spier expects to organize a 


newspaper syndicate, in addition to his 
other activities. 

’17S— It is evident that Louis V. Place. 
formerly assistant secretary and now 
Vice-President of the W. J. MeCahan 
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Sugar Refining Company of Philadel- 
phia, has little affection tor the Quaker 


City. He is working away at his job, 
“with the hope of eventually getting 
away from dreary Philadelphia.” Until 


he realizes his hope, Place s address will 


be 101 South Front Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
19— Master Paul Gilman Robison 


... Mr. and Mrs. Donald Gilman Rob- 
inson... Wednesday, May 28... 
1/1 West 12th Street, New York. 

20, ‘235—The engagement was an- 
nounced on Decoration Day ot Miss 
Anece Palmer and Jack Nicnninger. The 
latter sent us one of the very attractive 
announcement cards used at an engage- 
ment party given in honor of the couple. 

'20, '235— Lhe engagement has recent- 
lv been announced ot Miss Marion C. 
Cullen, a graduate ot the St. Luke's 
Hospital Training School tor Nurses, to 
W. S. Lienhardt.  Laenhardt’s address 
is 7 Brownell Street, Stapleton, New 
York. 

20, ’21Bu—The marriage has been 
announced of Miss Kathryn Bartram 
Jones, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Llewellyn Jones, of Freehold, New Jer- 
sey, and John Carpenter Litt, President 
of the firm of Kenzel-Litt, general im- 
surance brokers, at 145 John Street, 
New York, on June 7, 1924, at the Pres- 
byterian Church, Freehold, New Jersey. 

’20— The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Miss Ethel Robbins, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Louts Robbins, of 
1220 Park Avenue, New York, to James 
Tropp, a son of Mr. and Mrs. Leopold 
Tropp, of Brooklyn. Miss Robbins has 
already received a degree trom Colum- 
bia, and is now studying for her master’s 
degree. The wedding will take place 
in the early Autumn. 

20, ’21Bu—Carl M. Withus, who is 
with the firm of Hasluns and Sells, 
Edificio Banco Nacional, 555, Havana, 
Cuba, recently experienced no little ex- 
citement when, due to a railroad strike 
on the island he was marooned in the 
interior for two weeks. However. all 
seems to be comparatively peacetul at 
the present time. 

21— The wedding of Miss Helen 
Louise Holton, daughter ot Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Hyde Holton, of Brooklyn, 
to Frederick Whitehouse Henderson, 
took place on Saturday. June 7, at the 
Lafavette Avenue Presbyterian Church 
ot Brooklyn, New York. The bride is a 
graduate of Adelphi Academy, in the 
Class of 1923. 

F. Wesley Devlin, (23. was best man, 
though there were many good men pres- 
ent. Stuart P. Coxhead, °23, George J. 
Hossfeld, (21, and William J. Sager, ‘21, 
were ushers at the wedding. 

"21, ’231.—John J. Wildberg recently 
announced that he has become associat- 
ed with the firm of Greenbaum, Wolff 
and Ernst, at 7 Dey Street, New York, 
in the general practice of the law. 

1922 Alumni Notes 


Walter M. Higley, manager of the 1922 
Football team, is the exceptionally proud 
father of a baby girl. “Bunny” is study- 
ing at the General Theological Seminary 
and will soon be heading active Episco- 
palian congregations. 

Richard Hanson, recently 
now in Europe on business. 

The engagement of Fred Schluter, presi- 
dent of the Class in its sophomore year, 
has recently been announced. 

James D. Todd is an assistant su- 
perintendent at St. Luke’s Hospital. 

Denis Bencoe is now juggling figures, in 


married, is 


the statistical department of the General 
Motors Corp. 
J. Herbert Hassinger, president of the 


Class in its senior year, is leaving this 
month on a trip through Europe. 

Robert H. Armstrong is with the 
New York Trust Company in the real 
estate department. K. P. 

’22—-In a note to Levering Tvson, 
"LIAM, W. Leo Johnson has this to sav: 
“My second vear as American Ficld 
Service Fellow in International Law is 


drawing gradually to a close. I will vet 
my diploma trom Institute des Hautes 
Ftudes Internationales in June, and wall 
be back at Columbia Law School in the 
tall. This summer l am going to New- 
port again as tutor to the nephew ot 
Congressman Ogden L. Mills.” 

"22 A— The engagement has recently 
keen announced of Miss Mabel Storv 
Kirkbride, daughter ot Mrs. George 
Montgomery Tuttle, of New York, to 
Henri Gabriel Marceau. 

Miss Kirkbride and her mother have 
been residing in Rome for the past two 
vears, where Marceau is at present 
studying. Having won the Prix de 
Rome at graduation, he is Fellow in 
Architecture in the American Academy 
in Rome. Miss Kirkbride was graduated 
from Bryn Mawr in the Class of 1922 
with an Enghsh Fellowship and an 
English prize. No date has been men- 
tioned for the wedding. 

’22—The marriage ot Miss Marjorie 
Addie Seligsberg to Jeffrey Howard 
Weisel took place on Monday, June 2. 
in New York. Weisel’s business ad- 
dress is 100 William Street, New York. 

’23— An extract from a recent letter 
from Joseph F. Videtti, addressed to the 
editor, follows: “It is with deep regret 
that I announce the death of my mother, 
Mrs. Modesta Videtti, on Sunday, May 
18. 1924, after a brief illness at her 
residence, 143 West 26th Street. Bav- 
onne, New Jersey.” 


Necrology Notes 


Memorial of the death of Professor T. 

Mitchell Prudden read at the Mav meeting of 

the Association of the Alumni of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 


The death of Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden 
on the tenth of April, 1924, long time an 
honorary member of this Association has 
removed one of the striking figures of that 
old faculty of the College of Physicians 


The following resolutions were 
adopted by the Class of 1909S, on the 
recent death of one of its members: 

WHEREAS, Ernest F. Bliss, ot the 
Class of 1909S of Columbia University, 
died on May 14, 1924, and 

WHEREAS, we, as classmates, have 
an affectionate memory of him as a 
loval friend and a man of sterling char- 
acter, 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED 


that we, the members of the Class of 


1909 of Columbia University record 
our sorrow and deep sense of loss in 
the death of our classmate, and express 
to his family our deepest sympathy m 
their bereavement; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this 
resolution be sent to his widow, the 
Columbia Daily Spectator, and the 
CoLuMBIA ALUMNI NEWS. 

(Signed) HERBERT S. SCHOONMAKER. 

Science Secretary. 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Consulting Contracting Supervising 
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Laboratory Apparatus, Chemical Reagents, Drugs, 
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Prescription Department largest in New York City. 


Standard Solutions made in our Laboratory; Special 
Glass Apparatus, made to order, in our Glass Blow- 
ing Department; and Testing Machines of various 
kinds, including Balances, Colorimeters, Viscosimeters, 
Polariscope Tubes, etc., in our Machine Shop. 


Visit us or write, advising your requirements. 


EIMER & AMEND 
Established 1851 
NEW YORK, N. Y. Third Ave., 18th to 19th St. 


Washington, D. C. Pittsburgh Agent 
Display Room 4048 Franklin Road, N. S. 
Ev’n’g Star Bldg. 
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and Surgeons, which made the institution 
one of the outstanding schools of medicine 
in the United States in the period begin- 
ning with the transfer of the medical 
school from the old site on Twenty-third 
Street to the new buildings on Fifty-ninth 
Street. Professor Prudden began teach- 
ing in 1878 and retired in 1909, becoming 
Professor Emeritus of Pathology. 


His was a very striking personality,—a 
tall, slender, handsome man, with remark- 
able and alert intelligence, as could be read 
from his face. He came of an old New 
England family, his father a clergyman. 
With such an inheritance he could not be 
different from what he was; a man who 
esteemed above everything the intellectual 
dignity of the position he was called to 
fill; who held as a religion the honor of his 
science; the necessity for the utmost in- 
tellectual integrity in investigation and in 
writing; a man who could never stoop for 
a moment to win cheap popularity, even 
if he had ever desired it; and one who set 
quality above quantity in his own work 
and that of his pupils. Because of his shy 
and sensitive disposition he was less known 
publicly than his real merits warranted, 
and much of his work was done through 
others. 


Few men know what he did for the 
health of the City of New York in his 
position as adviser to the Officer of the 
Port and to the New York Health Board. 
He was responsible for many of the devel- 
opments in the laboratories of the New 
York Board of Health which were the first 
in the world to introduce modern methods 
of bacteriology and serology to aid in the 
diagnosis, control and the treatment of the 
contagious diseases from which the popu- 
lation of our city suffers. He was one of 
the first to bring Koch’s discoveries to this 
country. The mass diagnosis of diphtheria 
and the production of antitoxin were a 
part of the program which he originated. 
In dealing with such problems he was al- 
ways extremely practical; his mind never 
lost itself in philosophical abstractions. 


As a teacher he will be well remembered 
by many of those present—a disciplinarian 
who did not suffer fools gladly—but who 
encouraged those who showed real interest 
in medicine in every way he could. While 
thousands of students passed under his 
hands and profited thereby, other thousands 
who never knew him benefitted by his 
knowledge so admirably preserved in the 
famous text-book on pathology, “Delafield 
and Prudden,” of which he was at the time 
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Camp Nissequogue Harbor 


Wholesome, Salt Water, Boys’ Camp, near Smithtown, L. I. 


(5 HE owner of a large estate—with half-mile still salt 
water frontage—in Smithtown colony of Long Island 
—50 miles from New York—has converted his property 
into a wholesome summer camp for boys. All facilities 
are available for outdoor life, with companionship of 
qualified counsellors and necessary instructors for general 


and special study as desired. 


Salt water contact is valuable for growing boys—par- 
ticularly those living inland. Convenience to New York 
is appreciated by parents as well as boys. 

Smithtown location is highly desirable. 

The price is very moderate—$350 for the season. 

Attractive booklets have been mailed to personal 


friends of the owner and will be mailed to readers of 


this magazine. 


If fathers who read this have no boy that would appre- 
ciate this camp, booklets will be mailed to desirable boys 


or their parents on request. 


NORMAN PARKE (Owner and Director) 


39 East 39th Street, New York 


Telephone, 1600 Vanderbilt 


After June 20th, address St. James, L. 1., N. Y. 
Telephone, 103 St. James 


Owner is member of Class of 1903 at Princeton—Counsellors chosen from 
leading universities 


of his retirement the chief author, Dr. 
Delafield having early ceased to take an 
active part in its revision. This book, now 
in its twelfth edition, continues to demon- 
strate the soundness of his knowledge and 
the admirable clarity with which he was 
able to present it; it still remains, nearly 
fifteen years after he ceased to work on it, 
a standard work of reference and a text- 
book used in a large proportion of the 
medical schools of this country. 

After his retirement he continued his 
interest in public health as one of the most 
active members of the Advisory Board otf 
the Health Commissioner of the State of 
New York and as an extremely valuable 
worker on the Scientific Board of the 
Rockefeller Institute. He was daily in at- 
tendance at the Institute, up to within a 
few days of his death, and of his great 
value to that Institute Dr. Simon Flexner 
has given ample testimony. The life of 
this great student of scientific medicine of- 
fers one of the finest examples of the high 
intellectual qualities of the descendants of 
our old New England Puritans and his 
death removed a striking figure among the 
outstanding teachers of medicine of the 
generation just passed. 


Dr. Ernest Fox Nichols 


Science lost one of its staunchest sup- 
porters when Dr. Ernest Fox Nichols, Di- 
rector of Pure Science Department of 
Nela Research Laboratories, Cleveland, 
died suddenly while delivering an address 
before the National Academy of Science in 
Washington, April 29, 1924. 

Dr. Nichols was born in Leavenworth, 
Kansas, June 1, 1869. Receiving his A.B. 
degree from the Kansas State Agricultural 
College in 1888, he further pursued his 
studies at Cornell where he obtained a 
master’s degree in 1893 anda doctor’s de- 
gree in 1897. He later studied abroad, 
and when he returned to the United States 
he became professor of physics and astron- 
omy at Colgate University. In 1899 he 
was on the teaching staff at Dartmouth, 
and in 1903 he came to Columbia as Pro- 
fessor of Experimental Physics. While at 
Columbia he was made the Ernest Kempton 
Adams research fellow in addition to his 
professorship. His stay at Columbia lasted 
six years. 

Among Dr. Nichols’ notable achieve- 
ments was the development of apparatus 
with which the heat of stars could be meas- 
ured. His research work led to the bridg- 
ing of the gap between radio waves and 
light waves and determined that light ex- 
erts pressure. He was a member of many 
professional societies and had received hon- 
orary degrees from colleges all over the 
country. 

73Mines—John Beverly Robinson, 
architect, author and educator, died at his 
home in St. Louis on November 12 last. He 
was born in Jamaica, Long Island, in June, 
1853; attended a private school at Jamaica, 
and entered the School of Mines of Co- 
lumbia in 1869, as a special student in 
Engineering. Completing this course in 
1873, he studied architecture as a drafts- 
man in the office of the late George B. Post, 
and entered in 1883 into partnership with 
Mr. Fred Thayer, now of Hollis, L. I., for 
the general practice of his profession. In 
1897 this partnership was dissolved, in 
consequence of Robinson’s acceptance of 
an appointment as Deputy Superintendent 
of School Buildings for the Board of 
Education of this city, a position in which 
he rendered most efficient service for thir- 
teen years. In 1910 he was called to the 
headship of the Department of Architec- 
ture of yeiga University, St. Louis, 
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ar 
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in which position he rendered admirable 
service until ill health in 1917 compelled 
his resignation and retirement from active 
work. Upon this retirement the students 
and Faculty of Washington University 
and the St. Louis Chapter of the Institute 
of Architects honored him with farewell 
banquets, and a scholarship bearing his 
name was established in the School of 
Architecture of the University. The last 
six years of his life were spent quietly at 
home except for a period of treatment in 
the Mayo Hospital at Rochester, Minn., 
for the heart affection which finally proved 
fatal. 

Professor Robinson came ot distin- 
guished ancestry on both sides. He was 
the son of the late Henry Barclay Robin- 
son of Canada, and a great-great-grandson 
of Colonel Beverly Robinson of Revolu- 
tionary fame. His mother, Caroline Betts, 
of New York was a daughter of William 
etts, a distinguished admiralty lawyer, 
and was related to many of the noted 
families of New York—Leonards, Lispen- 
ards, Barclays, Delanceys, etc., whose 
names are preserved in the street nomen- 
clature of the city. Professor Robinson 
was a man of attractive personality and 
charm of manner, an architect of ability 
and fine taste. and a scholar and writer of 
distinction. His best known work is 
“Principals of Architectural Composition,” 
published in 1899, revised and enlarged in 
1908, which has been adopted as a text- 
book by many American schools of architec- 
ture and by the universities of Oxford 
and Edinburgh in Great Britain. It was 
the publication of this work that led to 
his appointment to Washington University. 
He also contributed frequently to architec- 
tural periodicals, was deeply interested in 
social reform, and was the author of “Re- 
building the World” (1920), “Economics 
of Liberty” (1916), and of a translation 
of Proudhon’s “General Idea of the Revo- 
lution in the Nineteenth Century (1923).” 

Professor Robinson was a member and 
Past President of the Architectural League 
of New York, and a member of the 
American Institute of Architecture, of 
which he was elected a Fellow in 1910. 
In 1885 he married Elizabeth Devereux 
Blake (whose mother was the well known 
feminist, Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake) 
who survives him and is living in St. 
Louis. Two sons—Beverly and Devereux, 
and a daughter, Mrs. W. McKim Marriott 
—are living; Beverly graduated in 1909 
from the Columbia School of Architecture. 

A. D. F. HAMLIN. 


°741.—-Francis L. Minton, on May 10, 
1924, at his home, 186 Washington Park, 
brooklyn, New York. 

Minton’s law partnership with the late 
Benjamin Douglass, lasting forty-five 
years without change of personnel, is 
believed to be the longest of its kind in 
this city. Throughout that period, the 
firm was counsel for Dun & Co. Min- 
ton was a member of the State and 
County Bar Associations and the Mer- 
chants’ and Hamilton Clubs. 

He is survived by his widow, formerly 
Miss Cornelia Ogden, and three chil- 
dren. 

’741.—Ambrose Spencer Murray, Jr., 
on June 3, 1924, at his home, Lone Oak, 
Goshen, New York. Aged 74 years. 

Murray was a member of the law firm 
of Murray, Ingersoll, Hoge and Hum- 
phrey, of New York. He was Receiver, 
Secretary-Treasurer and a Director of 


the Dansville & Mount Morris Rail- 
read. 
’"78P&S—Marlborough C. Wyeth, on 


Wednesday, May 14, 1924, at his home, 
320 West 83rd Street, New York. 


Wyeth was a retired officer of the 
United States Army. He had served 
against the Indians, in the Spanish- 
American War and in the World War. 
He entered the Army almost immed- 
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iately after graduation from the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 

He leaves a wife, a daughter, Dor- 
othy, and a son, Major John Churchill 
Wyeth, U. S. A. 


’86P&S — William S. McMurdy 
(Princeton, ’81, "84AM), on Tuesday, 
May 20, at his home, 16 South Oxford 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

For more than thirty-five years, Mc- 
Murdy was a practicing physician in 
Manhattan. 


’98P&S—Joseph H. O'Connell (Holy 
Cross, 94), on May 19, 1924, at his 
home, 34 West Ninth Street, New York. 

O'Connell was a specialist in diseases 
of the throat, ear and nose, who had 
practiced in this city for over twenty 
years. He received his hospital training 
at St. Vincent’s, where he continued to 
serve as a member of the visiting staff 
until his death. 


87, 89.L—George Butterfield Bates, 
on May 24, 1924. 

“After a life of uninvited misfortune 
bravely supported—” 

“George Bates was one of the plucki- 
est, and certainly one of the unluckiest, 
men that ever attended Columbia. An 
accident in early childhood made him 
a cripple for life, and cut him off from 
all participation in the athletics he so 
dearly loved. But his was a dauntless 
spirit; he had to be hauled out of the 
Eighty-seven Class rush by his sound 
leg. He was a most loyal Columbia 
man, and above all devoted to his fa- 
mous Class; knew the history of every 
man, and kept that knowledge right up 
to date. 

“After graduation, through no fault 
of his own, a handsome inheritance was 
swept away. Years of drudgery fol- 
lowed. Wretched health, hospitals, op- 
eration after operation, constant suffer- 
ing, but always cheerful,—no whimper- 
ing, no hard luck story. Then, ten days 
betore his death, he had a fall which 
fractured his good leg. To a classmate 
who saw him in the hospital, so weak 
he could hardly talk, his first inquiry 
was about the crew's chance in the 
Child’s Cup race; his last word, regret 
at having to miss Commencement. 

“The next day he ‘struck a streak of 
luck and died.” ’’"—W. F. W., 87. 


04S—Henry King Chandler, after an 
illness of four years, on November 27, 
1923. 

Chandler was affiliated as an electrical 
engineer up to August, 1919, with the 
W estinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, the Pittsburgh Trans- 
former Company, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, and the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, at various times 
from the time of his graduation. 

He is survived by his mother, sister, 
and two brothers. 


’11Hon — Baron D'Estournelles de 


Constant, after a lengthy illness, in 
Paris, France, on May 15. Aged 73 
years. 


Having embraced a diplomatic career, 
de Constant rapidly made his mark. He 
was appointed councilor of the French 
Embassy in London and later became 
minister plenipotentiary. He represent- 
ed France in Tunis, Montenegro, Turkey 
and Holland. He entered politics in 
1895, when he was elected a Deputy 
and became Senator in 1904, since when 
he has continuously been a member of 
the Senate, belonging to the Democratic 
Lett. He was French delegate to The 
Hague Conference and also a member 


of the Permanent Acbiteavion Court. 

De Constant was a writer of great 
talent and distinction, having been hon- 
ored by the French Academy. Among 
his well-known books is “The United 
States of America.” He was also a 
prolific contributor to magazines and 
periodicals. 

His widow, who was Miss Daisy Sedg- 
wick Berend, an American, and a son, 
Paul, survive him. 


714S—Richard Palmer Grieve, of scar- 
let fever, on April 15, 1924. 

For some time after graduation, Grieve 
was interested in the work of filling in 
swamp lands of northern New York 
State. Later, when the Clark Street 
tunnel under the East River, New York, 


was under construction, he was actively ` 
engaged in that work from the time of | 


the placing of the caisson in position 
until it was well under the river. In 
1916, after travelling through the west 
he became associated with the Monte- 
zuma Mining Company. During that 
same year, while the United States and 
Mexico were on unfriendly terms, Grieve 
was sent to Mexico in the interests ot 
his company. He stayed in Mexico until 
the telegraph wires were cut and trains 
stopped running between Mexico and 
Arizona. 

Coming back to the East in 1917, he 
tried to enlist in the Aviation Corps but 
was rejected because of a slight heart- 
murmur. In 1918 he became interested 
in and patented several entirely new 
ideas in combustion engines. 

In March, 1922, he started west again, 
and while in Texas he met the daughter 
of W. M. Leach, whom he married on 
August 7, 1923. 

The above information was received 
from Mrs. Leona Palmer Grieve, 327 
Fast 22nd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., his 
mother, who ends her letter with: “I 
would like very much to hear from any 
of his classmates who may see this 
article, or from his teachers, ‘some of 
whom I have met in the past.” 
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When Change Means Improvement 


Many people dislike to change from the old ways. 


But when the change means a better mode of living should 
we not be open minded to give a hearing to the newer way? 


Ice was formerly the best method for preserving food. 
Now we have a better method, more sanitary, giving more 
uniform temperature and twelve degrees co'der than ice. 
Electrical refrigeration is replacing the old method. It is 
less expensive than ice and may be installed in your present 
ice box. 


Why not have a representative explain the advantages of 
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In the circle at the left is oneoftheelectric loco- 
motives that will replace the steam engines. 


10 locomotives will 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Electric locomotives 
draw long trains 650 
miles over the Rocky 
Mountains on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul. Eventu- 
ally most of the rail- 
roadsin America will 
be electrified — engi- 
neers estimate that 
this will save more 
than a hundred mil- 
lion tonsof coala year. 


take the place of 25 


The General Electric Company is 
electrifying the Mexican Railway 
between Orizaba and Esperanza. 
On the first section—with many 
curves and heavy grades—10 elec- 
triclocomotives will take the place of 
25 steam locomotives. 


Economies resulting from electrifi- 
cation will repay the cost of the im- 
provement within five or six years. 
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@ Man’s education 
does not end when 
he leaves college, but 
continues on with 
the changing seasons. 


@ Much of this after- 
school self-education 
comes from good 
books. 


@ The C. U. P. ob- 
serves its thirty-sec- 
ond birthday this 
month. 


@ The years have 
brought with them 
the wealth of a good 
name and the pres- 
tige which comes 
from work well done. 


@ More than four 
hundred titles under 
the seal of the Co- 
lum bia University 
Press have gone forth 
like ships to sail the 
literary seas. 


@ Many of these 
have achieved world- 
wide fame. 


@ The Columbia 
University Press 
again extends its 
greetings to the 
25,000 members of 
the Alumni and rec- 
ommends the follow- 
ing of its publica- 
tions: 


W 


The Roll Call of Columbias Poets 
COLUMBIA VERSE 


An anthology of verse written by Columbia students and 
published in University periodicals from 1897-1924. Selected 
and edited by Cargill Sprietsma. With a preface by Pro- 
fessor John Erskine. Edition limited to 500 copies, 75 of 
which are bound in cream French-Japan-Parchment, stamped 
in gold and autographed by the compiler. 

130 pages, indexed, Regular cdition....... $1.90 postpaid 

Autographed edition. $3.50 postpaid 


Training Literary Talent 


COPY 1924 


The book of the Writers’ Club of Columbia, containing 
short stories, one-act plays, essays and poems written in the 
classes of special writing. More than 1,000 copies already 
sold. 

27 pages, cloth, $1.75 postpaid 


LAW AND ITS ADMINISTRATION 
By Harlan F. Stone 
Attorney General Stone’s lectures at Columbia on the 
fundamental principles of our legal system. “Dean Stonc’s 
book is an admirable revelation of the author's mind.” 
—President Nicholas Murray Butler. 
232 pages, cloth, $2.00 postpaid 


CARLYLE AND MILL 
By Emery E. Neff 
The story of the friendship and estrangement of these 
champions of mysticism and utilitarianism. This book, one 
of our best this year, constitutes a vivid introduction to many 
present day problems. 
334 pages, cloth, $2.25 postpaid 


A Book Bargain 


A HISTORY OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Published in commemoration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of King’s College. Well 
illustrated, cloth, bound in Columbia Blue. Regular price 
1s $2.50. 

493 pages, $1.00 post paid 


ROBINSON CRUSOE AND ITS 
PRINTING 


By Henry Clinton Hutchins 
A deluxe edition of an unique book. Illustrated and beau- 
tifully bound. Edition limited to 300 copies. To be ready 
in August. Orders received now. 


$10.00 postpaid 


If you have an account at the Columbia University Press 
Bookstore you may address the store for C.U.P. books or for 
any book announced in the Alumni News and other period- 
icals. 


We are serving Columbia Alumni all over the world. 


@ Just a few of our 
books are named 


here. 


q Ourmonthly Book 
List gives periodic 
information of all of 


Our activities. 


@ Send in your name 
and address for our 


mailing list. 


@ The C. U. P. is 


progressive. 


q You will want to 
know about your 
Alma Mater’s liter- 


ary achievements. 
@ A one cent postal 


with your name will 


keep you informed. 


C. Send it today! 
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THE WEST SIDE TENNIS CLUB STADIUM, FOREST HILLS, LONG ISLAND 


DURING THE DAVIS CUP MATCHES 
KENNETH M. MURCHISON, ARCHITECT CHARLES S. LANDERS, ENGINEER 


America’s Tennis Stadium at Forest Hills, Long Island, was built by The Foundation 
Company in record time. It was begun in April and completion was promised for 
the Davis Cup Challenge Round on August 31, 1923. It was actually used for 
the Women’s Nationals on August 13. The West Side Tennis Club, in choosing a 
general contractor, selected The Foundation Company because its record guarantees 
trustworthy workmanship and speed of construction without sacrifice of economy. 


The Foundation Company is an organization of construction engineers 
specializing in the building of difficult superstructures and substruc- 
tures. The world-wide reputation gained in its early history for trust- 
worthy underground construction has followed it into the field of 
general engineering contracting. Among the structures completed 
by The Foundation Company are buildings of every known type. 


THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 


CITY OF NEW YORK 


Office Buildings * Industrial Plants * Warehouses » Railroads and Terminals * Foundations 
Underpinning + Filtration and Sewage Plants » Hydro-Electric Developments * Power Houses 
Highways + River and Harbor Developments » Bridges and Bridge Piers * Mine Shafts and Tunnels 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LIMA, PERU LONDON, ENGLAND 
PITTSBURGH LOS ANGELES CARTAGENA, COLOMBIA PARIS, FRANCE 
ATLANTA MONTREAL MEXICO CITY LOUVAIN, BELGIUM 


BUILDERS OF SUPERSTRUCTURES AS WELL AS SUBSTRUCTURES 
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Another Great Year at 
Columbia 


With the passing of Columbia’s 1924 Commencement and the 
conferring of more than 3,300 degrees, another year’s chapter is 
added to the illustrious record of this great New York institution. 
New Yorkers take a pride in the impressive growth and widening 
influence of the College on Morningside Heights and wish it con- 
tinuing success. 


This Company has long enjoyed the most satisfactory relations 
with Columbia faculty members, undergraduates and alumni. To 
other representatives of these groups we extend a cordial invitation 
to make the fullest use of our facilities. 


Checking accounts invited and interest credited each month 
on daily balances. On Special Interest Department balances of $5 
and upward, interest at 3° is allowed from the first of each month 
and credited January | and July 1. 


Complete banking, trust and safe deposit service at 
Four Conveniently Located Offices: 


55 Cedar B’way at Madison Ave. 125th St. 
Street 73rd St. at 74th St. at 8th Ave. 


United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits - - «= $7,300,000 


NEW YORK 


June, 1924 
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HIGH TWELVE CAMP YOUNG HIRAM’S CAMP 
FOR ADULTS FOR BOYS 


A hunting and fishing retreat in the heart A happy summer with “reg’lar fellers” 
of the Maine woods. Accommodations for boys from 8 to 16. Camp open from 


for the whole family. Open to Decem- July 3rd to Aug. 29th. Limited to 35 
ber Ist. Weekly rates $25.00 to $32.50. boys. $225.00 for the season. 
Located at Rowe Pond, Maine 
Send for Booklets 


Edgar Nodine, Owner and Supervisor | Albert Schnaars, Director of Young Hiram’s Camp 
Rowe Pond, Maine Congers, New York 


CATERING TO THE COLUMBIA VARSITY SHOW 


G. SHINDHELM 


“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


WIG MAKER 


144 WEST 46th STREET 


WIGS TO HIRE — PROFESSIONAL MAKE-UP MEN 
Bryant 3726 ESTABLISHED 1866 


CHINA BATHROOM ACCESSORIES 


Ghe Fairfacts Cornpary 


INCORPORATED 


234 WEST FOURTEENTH STREET 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


E. F. KEATING COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


Wrought Iron and Steel Pipe 


General Offices: 452-454 Water Street New York City 
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Attention Alumni of Columbia University! 


—E specially Professional Men 


As an Alumnus of Columbia University you have the privilege of adding your name to this busi- 


ness and professional directory. The advantage of making known your profession, name, class | 


and location is many times greater than the small cost of insertion, in fact the rate is so reason- 
able that you will wonder why your card was not inserted from the very first. 


Make your wants known to the Business Manager of the COLUMBIA ALUMNI NEWS, 311 


East Hall, Columbia University. 


Pi 


ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


This directory furnishes a convenient guide to Columbia men in the various professions and 
in business, particularly to those who may wish to secure reliable correspondents for the 


transaction of business at a distance. 


Full information may be obtained, by those desir- 


ing to insert cards, from the Managing Editor, CoLtunBia ALUMNI News, New York. 


BANKING 


New York City 


JAMES BROWN, ’83./ines 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
COM MERCIAL CREDITS 
TRAVELERS CREDITS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


59 Wall Street Telephone, Bowling Green 1660 
CONSTRUCTION 


New York City 
JOHN LAIMBEER, JR., ’83 


GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


AND ALTERATIONS 


103 Park Avenue 
Room 617 


Telephone 1309 Murray Hill 


New York City 


J. S. LANGTHORN, '91 Mines 


LANGTHORN & SMITH, INC. 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 
General Building Construction and Alterations 


120 Liberty Street Tel. Rector { 4-45 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 
J. PARKE CHANNINC, ’83 Mines 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
61 Broadway Telephone Bowling Green 7340 
Mew York City- Alber, Le Bau 08; liS 
JAROS & BAUM 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Power Plants, Heating and Ventilation 
Refrigeration, Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street Telephone Fitz Roy 5395 


New York City 
DANIEL E. MORAN, ’84 Mines 


MORAN, MAURICE & PROCTOR 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


P ast 4th Sires Vande ges 


New York City 

InpustriaAL Power PLANTS Fue. Economy 

DAVID MOFFAT MYERS, M.E., rgor 
Griggs and Myers 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
347 Fifth Avenue 
Reports, Investigations, Complete Design and 
Specifications, Alterations for the Production of 
Fuel Economy, Heating, Ventilation, Refrigera- 
tion. 


New York City 


D. B. STEINMAN, ’09C.E., ’11Ph.D. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Design and Construction of Bridges and Other 
Structures. Reports. Advisory Service. 
25 Church Street. Telephone Rector 1174 


New York City 


EDWARD S. CLINCH, Jr., 1900E.E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Electrical 
Plumbing 


116 West 39th Street 


Heating and Ventilating 
Refrigeration 


Telephone Fitz Roy 3919 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 


New York City 


ALLEN N. SPOONER & SON, Ine. 
CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 

River and Harbor Construction—Piers, Pier 

Sheds, Bulkheads, Foundations, Reinforced Con- 

crete Bridges. Caissons—Subaqueous Pipe and 

Cable Laying, Marine Salvaging, Divers and 

Special Dredging. 


Pier 11, North River Telephone Rector 5980 


PRINTERS 


Witt1aM H. Friepman, 1907S, Treasurer. 


CAREY CRAFT PRESS 


Direct Mail Advertising Campaigns Planned 
and Executed — Catalogues — Publica- 
tions—Broadsides— Booklet s—Color 
Reproductions—Display Cutouts 


In New York, Number In Philadelphia, Number 
406-426 W. 31st Street 1420 Chestnut Street 
Tel. Chickering 1000 Tel. Locust 4511-4512 


INSURANCE 


New York City 
WARD R. CLARK, 716 


LIFE INSURANCE 
“Nfen’s debts live after them. Their income is 


oft interred with their bones.” 
Rector 4883 135 Broadway 


New York City 


C. H. ELLARD, ’97 
INSURANCE 
Specializes in Life Insurance 
Also Accident, Health, Fire, Liability, Contracts 
The Best Policies 


Barclay 7970 217 Broadway 


William MacRossie, °J1 
Allan MacRossie, Jr., ‘J¢ 


MacRossige & MacRossIE 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
SURETY BONDS 


4 East 46th Street Telephone Vanderbilt 1193 


New York City 


LAWYERS 


Phoenix, Arizona 
HAROLD BAXTER, ’06E.M., ’14LL.B. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
220-221 Fleming Building 
Specializing in Engineering Matters. 
MINING AND IRRIGATION LAW 


San Francisco, Cal. 


HENRY EICKHOFF, ’75L. 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW 
604 MILLS BUILDING 


New York City 


ALBERT C. NOLTE, ’74E.E. 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
Patent, Trade Mark, Copyright 


and Unfair Competition Practice Exclusively. 
United States and Foreign Countries 


110 East 42nd Street Murray Hill 6522-3 


New York City Vanderbilt 4140, 4141 
WALLACE WHITE, 713 ’15M.E. 


COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS 
AND TRADE MARKS 
36 West 44th Street 


Atlanta, Ga., and Philadelphia, Penna. 


Max Harris WILENSKY, 
B.A., LL.B., '14L., ’15M.A. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
General Practice. Specialties: —Public Utilities, 
Engineering, Estates, Artists’ Counsellor, 
and all Business Relations. 
40 W. Alabama Street and 366 Ponce De Leon 


Avenue (mailing address, P. O. Box 172), 
Atlanta, Georgia. Long Distance Telephone 


Bar Building 


TESTING LABORATORY 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF CiviL ENGINEERING 


Testing Laboratories 


Commercial investigations and , researches 
made in connection with the physical proper- 
ties Of structural materials, 
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MEADOW BROOK 
NURSERIES, INc. 


Florists and 
Nurserymen 


Specializing in 


EVERGREENS AND WINDOW 

BOX PLANTS FOR NEW YORK 

RESIDENCES AND APART- 
MENT HOUSES 


Meadow Brook Nurseries, Inc. 
275 Grand Avenue 
Englewood, N. J. 


Phones: Englewood 1707-1708 


PLUMBING 
LOCKSMITHING 
ELECTRICAL WORK 


HEATING 
ROOFING 


Thomas Hindley 
Ss Son, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 


ELECTRICAL and 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES 


819 Sixth Avenue 
New York City 


ee ee 


Distributors for 
DEVOE PAINTS and BRUSHES 


Telephone Bryant 3297 


CARPENTER 
MASON 
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Compliments 


of 


DYKES LUMBER 
COMPANY 


General Offices: 
157 West 24th St., N. Y. City 
Watkins 9640 


Largest assortment of Stock in the East. 


Equipped particularly to supply 
requirements for 


REPAIR and ALTERATION work. 


Send for Our Specialty Catalog No. 64 


——— ee 


Four Yards in Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
Hoboken. 


FAMOUS FOR SERVICE 
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“WALK-OVER’” 
SHOES 


HARRISON & MEYER 


Cement Floors, Sidewalks, Etc. 


1182 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


JOHN B. POLL 


TINSMITH AND ROOFER 
Amsterdam Ave. and 136th St., NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE EDGecombe 4181 


Roofing Metal Covering or Fire Proofing Grates for Ice Boxes, Store or Apartments 
TAR, GRAVEL or SLAG WINDOWS, DOORS FURNACES REPAIRED 
PLASTIC SLATE CEILINGS OR WALLS RANGES RELINED 
N Gut SAE ene ra A AG 
S , TI? ee STEAM B $ 
OTHER METALS General Tinsmithing AND HOT WATER 
FURNACES STOVES 
Sheet Metal Work Han aa iron Work Tin and Sheet Metal Work of Every 
CORNICE, SKYLIGHTS SMOKESTACKS STAIRS Description 
GUTTERS, LEADERS STOVEPIPES AND RAILINGS REFERENCES GIVEN 
AND VENTILATORS CHIMNEYS CELLAR DOORS UPON REQUEST 


OLD TIN ROOFS REPAIRED AND PAINTED BY THE YEAR AT REASONABLE RATES. Estimates,Cheerfully Given 
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Telephone 0357 Caledonia 


Walter R. Skowron 


Berlin & J ones, Inc. Successor to E- Gi Glocker 
347 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Compliments of 


SELECT 
MEATS, POULTRY 
and PROVISIONS 


Game in Season 


Manufacturers of 


Reblin’s Social Stationery 
Olde Mill Bond — College Stationery 267 Third Avenue New York 
(Near 21st Street) 


HEGEMAN-HARRIS COMPANY 


Builders 


360 MADISON AVENUE 
New York, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE Murray HILL 5369 


Builders of 
THE LINCOLN SCHOOL OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


and the 


NEW LIBRARY AND POWER PLANT 
for 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW DODGE BLDG. ALSO ADDITION TO BROOKS HALL 
NOW IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION. 
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Telephones: Watkins 9901-2 


Southern Beef Company 
Specialties in 


High Grade Meats, Lambs, 
and Poultry 


hs al 


Are Now Located in Their New Premises 


690 Hudson Street 


near 14th Street 


New York City 


With the Most Up-to-Date and Sanitary Refrigerating 
Plant in the City 
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f THE Corn EXCHANGE BANK 


WILLIAM AND BEAVER STREETS 
NEW YORK 


A Bank Statement that any Man or Woman can understand 


May 8th, 1924 


b 
The Bank Owes to Depositors - - - - - -  $220,85 1,449.66 
A conservative banker always has this indebtedness in mind, and he arranges his assets eee 
so as to be able to meet any request for payment. 
For This Purpose We Have: 
[1] Cah - - - - = = «= = += =  $33,322,643.25 
(Gold, Bank Notes and Specie] and with legal depositories returnable on demand. 
[2] Checks on Other Banks - - - - - - 14,644, 122.74 
Payable in one day. 
[3] U. S. Government Securities - - - - - 53,738,050.70 
wa 
[4] Loans to Individuals and Corporations - - - 42,806,214.35 
Payable when we ask for them, secured by collateral of greater value than the loans. 
[5] Bonds - - - - - - - - - 33,342,775.17 
Of railroads and other corporations, of first quality and easily salable. ; 
[6] Loans - - - - - - goo 8 - 54,189,068.43 
Payable in less than three months on the average, largely secured by collateral. 
[7] Bonds and Mortgages and Real Estate - - - - 6,099,103.41 
[8] Banking Houses - - - - - - - 5,739,594.95 
All located in New York City. 
Total to Meet Indebtedness - - - - - - - $243,881,573.00 
[9] This Leaves a Capital and Surplus of - - - $23,030,123.34 | 
Which becomes the property of the Stockholders after the debts to the depositors are oS a 
paid, and is a guarantee fund upon which we solicit new deposits and retain those 
which have been lodged with us for many years. 
Our listed resources, enumerated in this statement, do not and can not include those assets 
of friendliness and helpfulness which this bank has in the personnel of its board of directors, 
its officers and employees. These are assets which pay dividends to our patrons in service and 
satisfaction. | 
The Corn Exchange Bank Is Prepared to Supply You With Banking and 
Trust Service Through its Head Office and Branches 
Located in Greater New York. 
MEMBER NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION AND 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM a 
Eilert Printing Company, 


Inc.. 


818-326 West 38th Street. Nn. 
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